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tension  work  of  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Agriculture,  89. 

Farm,  My  New  England,  and  Its  Yield : 
By  Alice  Spencer  Geddes — The  aban¬ 
doned  smithy,  now  “Peacefold”  in  New 
Hampshire,  340;  “Down  where  the  Mill- 
Wheel  Rests”;  The  slender  barefoot  boy 
at  my  Farm,  341 ;  “The  Big,  Vast,  Black 
Old  Barn”  at  the  Farm,  346. 

Farms  for  the  Country’s  Poor :  By  Annet 
Royaard — The  Hotel  and  Director’s 
house  at  Frederiksoord :  A  spacious  and 
comfortable  building  in  which  guests 
visiting  the  moorlands  are  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  and  from  which  they  learn  much 
that  is  of  interest  about  the  settlement; 
a  glimpse  of  the  Sterrebosc,  Starwoods, 

1 71 ;  A  hut  indigenous  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  not  on  the  company’s  estate :  A 
native  dwelling  housing  indiscriminately 
both  man  and  beast;  Milch  cows  on  one 
of  the  farms  of  the  estate,  172;  A  Col¬ 
onial’s  cottage  at  Frederiksoord :  Its  dis¬ 
position  belonging  to  some  branch  Bureau 
as  soon  as  it  has  contributed  a  sum  some¬ 
what  less  than  four  hundred  dollars;  The 
family  that  the  Bureau  chooses  to  send 
to  the  cottage  is  called  a  “Colonial  Fam¬ 
ily”  ;  Many  acres  of  land  during  the  last 
six  years  have  been  cultivated  on  these 
formerly  barren  moors :  The  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
oxen  bred  on  the  estate,  173;  Depicting 
the  distressing  plight  of  a  family  unable 
to  grapple  with  city  conditions  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  settlement;  The  same  family 
after  a  year  spent  in  a  cottage  provided 
by  a  branch  bureau :  The  cow  and  sheep 
are  herein  justly  included  as  members  of 
the  group,  174. 

Fire  on  the  Hearth,  The — Three  illustra¬ 
tions,  225-227. 

Furnishing  the  home :  The  Opportunity  Af¬ 
forded  in  the  New  Craftsman  Building — 
Looking  down  the  first  floor  of  the 
Craftsman  Furniture  Shop  in  the  new 
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Craftsman  Building,  299;  A  group  of 
furnishings  at  the  39th  St.  entrance  of 
Craftsman  Building;  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture  and  fittings  on  the  first  floor,  300; 
The  Craftsman  Fabric  Department :  The 
south  end  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Building,  301 ;  Furniture  display  in 
the  second  floor  of  the  Craftsman  Build¬ 
ing,  302. 

Furnishings  that  Make  the  Garden  an  Out¬ 
door  Home,  Sturdy  and  Charming — 
“Andrew  Jackson”  chair  of  hickory:  An 
exact  replica  of  the  famous  original, 
made  to  weather  sun  and  rain,  606;  For 
afternoon  tea  in  the  garden  this  rustic 
hickory  table  with  its  handy  shelf  is  just 
the  thing,  for  it  may  be  left  out  of  doors 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  without  fear  of 
damage;  Swinging  seat  of  hickory,  well 
designed  and  durably  made,  that  would 
add  effectively  to  one’s  outdoor  comfort; 
An  armchair  of  hickory  equally  suitable 
for  porch  or  garden  use :  the  smooth  bark 
finish  and  handwoven  seat  and  back  are 
particularly  in  keeping  with  outdoor  sur¬ 
roundings,  607 ;  Bird  font  and  fountain 
of  terra-cotta  that  would  grace  any  lawn 
and  coax  the  feathered  visitors  to  linger 
in  one’s  garden ;  Fluted  flower-box  of 
terra-cotta,  the  simple  but  delicate  design 
of  which  would  form  an  admirable  set¬ 
ting  for  ferns,  flowers  or  trailing  vines 
in  some  porch  or  garden  spot ;  Garden 
bowl  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  vase,  that 
would  be  a  useful  and  beautiful  ornament 
for  any  garden,  when  holding  a  fern  or 
other  plant :  the  bowl  is  made  of  terra¬ 
cotta;  Terra-cotta  flower-box  of  decora¬ 
tive  design  suitable  for  the  edge  or  para¬ 
pet  of  a  porch  or  for  a  corner  of  the 
garden :  the  woven  band  suggests  the 
tendrils  of  a  vine,  608;  The  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  characterized  this  Garden  jar;  An 
exceptionally  graceful  bit  of  garden  pot¬ 
tery  :  The  grapevine  band  encircling  the 
simple  form  seems  to  bring  it  into  close 
harmony  with  garden  surroundings;  The 
well  designed  base,  handles  and  rim  add 
to  the  rough  texture  and  plain  contour 
of  this  sturdy  vase  a  certain  distinction, 
and  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
garden  furnishings,  609. 

Furniture,  Colonial,  What  Is?  By  James 
Thomson — Fig.  One :  One  of  the  inferior 
models  preserved  as  “Colonial”;  Fig. 
two:  The  American  “Empire”  at  its 
worst,  104;  Fig.  three:  Examples  of  ven¬ 
eered  furniture ;  Fig.  four :  American 


“Empire”  at  its  best ;  Fig.  five :  Good 
construction  in  1825;  Fig.  six:  Best  de¬ 
sign  of  chairs  at  this  period,  105;  Fig. 
seven :  A  beautiful  example  of  English 
“Empire,”  Americanized;  Fig.  eight:  Em¬ 
pire  at  first  hand ;  Fig.  nine :  Modifica¬ 
tions  of  Empire,  but  true  to  type,  106. 

Furniture,  Willow,  Comfort  and  Pictur¬ 
esqueness  of :  Illustrated  by  Some  New 
Craftsman  Models — Seven  illustrations 
of  Craftsman  chairs  and  settles,  96-98. 

Garden  and  Porch  Decorations  of  Cement 
with  Mosaic  Embellishment:  By  Howard 
F.  Stratton — No.  1 :  Concrete  pot  with 
Mosaic  panels  in  each  side;  No.  2:  Hexa¬ 
gonal  concrete  pot  with  rugged  colored 
insets :  This  piece  is  designed  to  be  placed 
on  a  pedestal,  balustrade  or  at  the  end  of 
stone  steps;  No.  3:  Hexagonal  vase  of 
concrete  with  carefully  placed  Mosaic 
patterns  that  give  a  touch  of  color  and 
emphasize  the  main  outlines,  394;  No.  4: 
An  unusual  Mosaic  treatment  of  a  con¬ 
crete  vase  that  carries  out  the  effect  of 
the  general  contour;  No.  5:  Concrete  jar 
with  neckband  of  colored  tesserae  and 
pendants ;  No.  6 :  The  festoon  and  pend¬ 
ant  Mosaic  add  both  color  and  grace  of 
line  to  this  simple  concrete  vase,  395 ; 
No.  7:  Concrete  pedestal  and  jar  of 
unique  design  with  Mosaic  decorations 
that  would  add  much  interest  to  the  gar¬ 
den;  No.  8:  Detail  of  the  concrete  jar 
shown  on  the  pedestal  in  illustration  No. 
7,  396- 

Garden  Frames — Five  illustrations,  610-612. 

Gardening,  Civic,  Which  Develops  the  City 
People:  By  Harlean  James — A  vacant-lot 
garden  in  South  Baltimore,  which  has 
amply  repaid  the  care  of  its  cultivation ; 
Messenger-boy  gardeners  in  a  down-town 
Baltimore  lot  who  have  found  both  hap¬ 
piness  and  profit  through  their  share  in 
this  interesting  civic  movement,  575;  Two 
views  of  a  Baltimore  backyard  trans¬ 
formed  by  a  little  gardening  energy  and 
enthusiasm  into  a  grass  carpeted  and 
flowery  outdoor  spot :  The  result  of  a 
business  woman’s  labor  after  working 
hours,  576;  A  row  of  typical  backyards 
in  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  as  they 
looked  before  ti  e  garden  committee  and 
its  enthusiastic  co-workers  took  up  the 
slogan  “Beautify  Baltimore”;  How  the 
backyards  look  now  that  the  fences  are 
down  and  the  trim  lawns  and  flower  beds 
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have  transformed  the  heretofore  neglect¬ 
ed  spots,  5 77;  A  corner  of  Baltimore’s 
annual  flower  market:  One  of  the  means 
by  which  public  interest  is  stimulated  in 
the  garden  movement;  A  second  glimpse 
of  the  flower  market,  578;  A  forlorn  and 
barren  backyard  on  a  Baltimore  street 
which  was  turned  into  the  attractive  spot 
illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  page;  When 
the  owner  wishes  to  obtain  a  little  out¬ 
door  privacy  without  completely  destroy¬ 
ing  the  long  vistas  and  “Block  Garden” 
effect,  a  lattice  like  the  one  pictured  here 
may  form  a  graceful  screen,  581 ;  One  of 
Baltimore’s  beauty  spots  which  proves  in 
its  own  picturesque  way  how  much  out¬ 
door  loveliness  may  be  achieved  when  the 
citizens  are  once  imbued  with  the  garden¬ 
ing  spirit,  583. 

Gardens  made  Fragrant  and  Colorful  with 
Flowering  Bulbs,  Early  Spring — Seven 
illustrations,  522-526. 

Gardens  to  Live  in :  How  to  Plan  and  How 
to  Plant  them — Five  illustrations,  559-562. 

Happy  Valley,  Our:  Number  Two:  By 
Jacob  Riis — The  Brook  that  runs  through 
Happy  Valley,  263;  The  “Green  Lane”  a 
by-way  over  meadow  and  pasture  in  the 
Happy  Valley,  264;  Jacob  Riis’  house 
placed  high  up  on  a  hillside  of  Happy 
Valley,  265 ;  The  dining  room  in  the  old 
Happy  Valley  House,  fitted  with  old-time 
furniture,  266;  “Prince”  and  “Jenny”  the 
“Help”  in  raising  crops  at  Happy  Valley, 
273. 

“Heartsease”:  An  Old  House  Rejuvenated: 
By  Katharine  Lord — “Heartsease,”  one 
hundred  years  old,  and  newly  remodeled ; 
Looking  up  the  Hillside  to  the  front 
porch,  79;  Detail  of  house  showing  how 
admirably  the  effect  of  antiquity  has  been 
preserved ;  The  porch  at  “Heartsease”  in 
summertime,  friendly  yet  with  an  air  of 
old-time  distinction,  80;  The  welcoming 
entrance  at  “Heartsease” ;  A  corner  of 
the  Living  room  appropriately  fitted  with 
antique  furnishings,  81 ;  A  second  view 
of  the  living  room;  A  quaintly  furnished 
bedroom  at  “Heartsease,”  82. 

Helping  America  to  Keep  House :  By  M. 
Irwin  MacDonald;  Model  terminal-mar¬ 
ket,  253 ;  The  gardeners’  stalls  in  the  new- 
public  market  in  Munich  :  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  this  return 
to  old  Bavarian  ways  of  living,  255; 
Scenes  in  the  new  market-place  in  Mun¬ 
ich,  256;  A  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 


Munich’s  new  market;  Morning  scene  at 
the  open-air  market  in  Frankfort  where 
farmers  and  housewives  meet,  257 ;  A 
busy  hour  in  the  Frankfort  open-air 
market ;  An  important  figure  in  the 
Frankfort  Market  is  the  official  weigher, 
who  is  shown  here  beneath  the  big  umbrella 
that  protects  him  and  his  scales  from  sun 
and  shower,  258;  Model  retail  public 
market,  260;  Model  Tenement  Market, 
plot  plan ;  Ground  plan  of  main  en¬ 
trances,  280 ;  Ground  plan,  281 ;  Basement 
plan;  First  floor  plan,  282;  Model  Retail 
Market,  First  floor  plan,  283 ;  Ground 
plan,  284. 

His  Own  People :  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Work  of  Anders  Zorn— Etchings  by 
Anders  Zorn :  Auguste  Rodin,  from  an 
etching  by  Anders  Zorn,  248;  “Skerri- 
kulla.”  from  an  etching  by  Anders  Zorn, 
249;  “Vallkulla,”  250;  August  Strindberg, 

251. 

Home,  A  Hillside,  The  Evolution  of  a: 
Raymond  Riordon’s  Indiana  Bungalow — 
Eight  illustrations,  49-55. 

Home  from  Craftsman  Inspiration,  A  Sea¬ 
shore — The  summer  home  of  William  A. 
Pothier,  at  Sea  Gate,  Coney  Island,  de¬ 
signed  by  Charles  M.  Sutton;  Alcove  in 
the  owner’s  bedroom,  with  cushioned 
window-seat  arranged  above  the  low 
radiator,  192;  The  long  living  room,  with 
open  fireplace  and  Craftsman  furnish¬ 
ings  ;  Detail  of  living  room  fireside,  with 
its  brick  mantel  and  hearth,  193 ;  One 
corner  of  the  dining  room  in  the  Pothier 
house,  showing  Craftsman  furniture ; 
First  floor  plan  of  the  Pothier  summer 
home  at  Sea  Gate,  194;  Second  floor 
plan ;  Plan  of  the  attic  and  servants’ 
quarters,  195. 

Homes  Built  along  Craftsman  Lines,  Two 
Substantial,  Livable — The  home  of  Frank 
D.  Meeker  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  Inspired 
by  Craftsman  ideas :  W.  S.  Meeker, 
Architect;  Hall  and  staircase  in  the 
Meeker  house :  An  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  interior  woodwork  based 
on  Craftsman  principles,  483 ;  Detail  of 
front  entrance  to  Mr.  Meeker’s  home : 
The  roof  of  the  big  porch,  while  forming 
a  substantial  shelter,  has  been  given  the 
effect  of  a  pergola ;  Corner  of  the  Meek¬ 
er’s  living  room :  The  built-in  seat  and 
bookshelves  on  each  side  of  the  brick 
fireplace,  the  glass  doors  and  beamed 
ceiling  are  definitely  Craftsman  in  effect, 
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484;  Dining  room  in  the  Meeker  home, 
with  paneled  walls,  built-in  sideboard  and 
tasteful  furniture;  First  floor  plan  of  the 
Meeker  home,  485;  Second  door  plan  of 
the  Meeker  home,  486;  Home  of  Mr. 
George  Roberts,  Lexington,  _  Kentucky, 
which  was  built  from  a  modified  Crafts¬ 
man  design;  Corner  of  living  room  in 
Mr.  Roberts’  house :  The  brick  chimney- 
piece,  pleasant  window  groups  and  simple 
furniture  all  bespeak  the  Craftsman  in¬ 
fluence,  4S7 ;  Built-in  sideboard  in  the 
Roberts’  dining  room,  filling  the  alcove 
beneath  the  window  group ;  First  floor 
plan  of  Mr.  Roberts’  house;  Detail  of 
the  dining  room  in  Mr.  Roberts’  home, 
48S. 

House  Adapted  from  a  Craftsman  Design. 
A  Hilltop:  By  Laura  Rinkle  Johnson: 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colvin, 
Lyons,  N.  Y. :  adapted  from  a  Craftsman 
design,  84;  Fireplace  in  the  living  room; 
The  extremely  attractive  stairway,  85. 

House-Building  as  a  Woman’s  Work — 
Front  view  of  house  planned  by  a  To¬ 
ronto  woman :  The  simplicity  and  home¬ 
like  air  of  the  interior  hint  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  comfort  that  one  finds  within,  384 ; 
View  from  the  entrance  hall  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room :  One  of  the  most  charming  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  room  is  the  group  of  dia- 
mond-paned  windows  and  fern  shelf 
built  above  the  low  radiator;  Entrance 
hall  and  stairway  with  pleasant  bay 
showing  an  unusually  simple  and  inter¬ 
esting  use  of  the  woodwork,  385 ;  An  in¬ 
viting  comer  of  the  living  room :  The 
fireside  seat  semes  as  a  wood-box,  and 
the  basket  grate  burns  either  wood  or 
coal.  386. 

House  Inspired  by  Craftsman  Ideas,  A  Pic¬ 
turesque  Stone — Stone  house  built  for 
Mr.  Lee  Mighell  at  Aurora,  Illinois :  East 
elevation  showing  living  and  sleeping 
porches  and  rustic  pergola :  Worst  & 
Shepardson.  Architects ;  Frank  Packard, 
Associate  Architect :  Detail  of  one  corner 
of  Mr.  Mighell’s  house  showing  how  the 
rough  stones  are  laid  up  with  raked-out 
joints,  also  interesting  arrangement  of 
windows.  370;  The  rustic  pergola  of  the 
Mighell  house,  which  forms  a  pleasant 
garden  shelter  and  helps  to  link  the  stone 
building  with  its  wooded  site:  View  from 
the  sleeping  porch  which  gives  some  idea 
of  the  wide,  airy  spaces  that  surround  this 
happily  located  home,  380;  The  living 


room  and  its  spacious  bay :  Black  walnut 
trim,  plastered  walls  with  Autumn  tints 
and  simple  furnishings  make  this  a  very 
homelike  place ;  Dining  room  with  a 
breakfast  room  beyond,  381 ;  Bedroom  in 
the  Mighell  house  finished  in  blue,  gray 
and  dull  silver;  Front  elevation  of  the 
Mighell  house,  382;  The  Mighell  house: 
First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  383. 

House  on  a  Hill  Built  in  Friendly  Intimacy 
with  the  Trees,  A  Little:  By  Clara  Gra- 
bau  Warns — House  of  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Smith,  designed  by  the  owner,  who 
worked  on  and  superintended  the  con¬ 
struction  ;  View  of  the  stone  foundation 
and  recessed  porch,  209 ;  Living  room 
with  stone  fireplace,  210. 

Houses,  Craftsman :  Craftsman  Suburban 
Houses  for  Families  with  One  Maid — 
Cement  House  No.  171,  75 ;  First  floor 
plan,  72 ;  Second  floor  plan,  73 ;  Shingled 
house  No.  172,  76;  First  floor  plan;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  77. 

Craftsman  Homes  Specially  Planned  for 
the  Comfort  of  Children  as  Well  as  Par¬ 
ents — Craftsman  Stucco  Bungalow  No. 
173,  187;  Floor  plan,  186;  A  Two-Story 
Craftsman  house  No.  174,  188;  First  floor 
plan.  189;  Second  floor  plan,  190. 

Two  Craftsman  Stucco  Houses  Planned 
for  Simple  but  Substantial  Home  Com¬ 
fort — Stucco  house  No.  175,  275 ;  First 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan.  278;  House 
No.  176,  276;  First  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  277. 

Craftsman  Homes  Planned  for  Simple 
Suburban  Housekeeping  —  Seven-room 
Craftsman  house  No.  177,  375 ;  First  floor 
plan:  Second  floor  plan.  374:  Craftsman 
house  of  field  stone  and  shingles.  No.  178, 
planned  for  simple  housekeeping.  376; 
First  floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan.  377. 
Craftsman  Suburban  Homes  Planned  for 
Permanent  Comfort  and  Convenience — 
Craftsman  Stucco  house  No.  179.  479: 
First  floor  plan,  477:  Second  floor  plan. 
278:  Craftsman  shingled  house.  No.  180: 
First  floor  plan.  481 :  Second  floor  plan, 
282. 

Two  Unique  Craftsman  Houses  Planned 
for  Seclusion  and  Close  Intimacy  with 
the  Garden— Craftsman  stucco  house.  No. 
181.  593 :  First  floor  plan.  593 ;  Second 
floor  plan.  594:  This  Craftsman  House. 
No.  182.  is  built  on  a  stone  foundation, 
with  brick  walls  and  shingled  roof,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  a  suburban  lot.  506 : 
First  floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  307. 
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“How  do  they  do  it  on  Eight  Dollars  a 
Week?”  From  a  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  by 
Ethel  Myers,  361. 

Importance  of  the  Lawn  to  House  and 
Garden :  Its  Development — A  Border  of 
brilliant  flowers  that  act  as  a  dividing 
line  between  a  lawn  well  made  and  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  a  strip  of  sward  left 
somewhat  in  the  rough ;  A  broad  lawn 
which  serves  as  a  carpet  leading  to  the 
house  and  conservatory :  Its  edges  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  way  to  give  considerable  seclu¬ 
sion,  602;  Lawn  bordering  a  pond  taste¬ 
fully  planted  to  willows  and  evergreens : 
Its  gradations  and  the  variety  of  its 
skyline  artistically  conceived,  603 ;  An 
eminent  situation  for  a  house  emphasized 
by  the  lawn  of  generous  sweep  and  fine 
gradation :  A  lawn  shut  off  from  the 
driveway  by  a  line  of  shrubs  and  trees; 
Example  of  a  level  lawn  that  has  in  this 
particular  situation  a  more  homelike  sug¬ 
gestion  than  if  it  were  graded :  the  great 
trees  that  plant  its  side  add  to  its  peace¬ 
ful  beauty,  604. 

Madonna,  A  Peasant:  By  Jean  Francois 
Millet :  In  the  collection  of  Henry  Clay 
Frick,  Esq.,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  223. 

Market  Place,  Return  of  the :  By  Muriel 
MacDonald — Pottery  market  in  Mexico : 
In  dishes  and  vessels  such  as  these,  sell¬ 
ing  from  three  or  four  cents  to  as  high 
as  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  practically  all 
the  cooking  of  Mexico,  both  native  and 
foreign,  is  done,  135;  The  famous  San 
Juan  market,  Mexico  City,  136;  Unload¬ 
ing  the  vegetables,  fruits,  hay,  flowers 
and  other  products  of  the  floating  gar¬ 
dens,  at  the  Mexico  City  end  of  the  Viga 
Canal :  They  have  been  brought  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Islands  of  Xochimilco  in 
the  Great  Flatboats  shown  in  the  Photo, 
137 ;  A  famous  public  market  in  Nice, 
France,  with  its  beautiful  architectural 
background,  138. 

Meunier,  Constantin :  The  Belgian  Sculp¬ 
tor  Who  Has  Immortalized  Modern 
Labor  Conditions  in  His  Art — “June 
Mower  at  Rest”:  Constantin  Meunier. 
Sculptor,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  311;  Con¬ 
stantin  Meunier,  from  a  drawing  by  Max 
Liebermann,  317;  “The  Hammerer”: 
Constantin  Meunier,  Sculptor,  310;  “The 
Mme”  (Bas-Relief)  :  Constantin  Meunier, 
Sculptor,  320:  “The  Port”  (Bas-Relief)  : 
Constantin  Meunier,  Sculptor,  321 ;  “A 


Dock-hand” :  Constantin  Meunier,  Sculp¬ 
tor,  322. 

“Mother,  You  Stand  Like  Last  Year:” 
from  a  Sketch  by  Ethel  Myers,  476. 

“Mother’s  Kiss,”  from  a  painting  by  Lucien 
Simon,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  407. 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Our  Old — “Pussy  Cat, 
Pussy  Cat,  Where  have  you  Been?” 
One  of  the  illustrations  by  H.  Wil- 
lebeek  Le  Mair  in  “Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes,”  304;  “The  Three  Lit¬ 
tle  Kittens”  who  lost  their  mittens,  as 
pictured  by  Miss  Le  Mair  in  “Our  Old 
Nursery  Rhymes,”  305 ;  Two  Quaint  Me¬ 
dallions  by  Miss  Le  Mair,  Illustrating  the 
old  nursery  rhyme  of  “Lucy  Locket”  and 
the  lost  pocket,  306;  “Girls  and  Boys 
Come  Out  to  Play”  is  the  title  of  the  old 
song  for  which  this  illustration  was  made 
by  Miss  Le  Mair  in  “Our  Old  Nursery 
Rhymes,”  307. 

Nut  Trees  as  a  Source  of  Food  Supply  and 
Profitable  Financial  Investment — A  pro¬ 
ductive  orchard  of  walnuts  on  the  Pom¬ 
eroy  Farm  at  Lockport,  New  York;  A 
Pomeroy  variety  of  the  walnut  as  it 
forms  a  young  six-year-old  orchard  at 
Lockport,  New  York,  65;  A  spray  of 
walnuts  before  they  are  entirely  ripe  and 
their  husks  removed;  Black  walnut  trees, 
Juglans  nigra,  66. 

Old  Fashioned  Rhymes — Simple  Simon’s 
famous  meeting  with  the  pieman,  as  de¬ 
picted  by  the  modern  illustrator  of  old- 
fashioned  rhymes,  H.  Willebeek  Le  Mair, 
401 ;  “Little  Jumping  Joan”  one  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  characters  illustrated  by 
Miss  Le  Mair  in  “Little  Songs  of  Long 
Ago,”  402;  Playing  “London  Bridge:” 
from  a  color  illustration  by  H.  Willebeek 
Le  Mair  in  “Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago,” 
403. 

Painter  of  Simple  People,  A  Great:  By 
M.  F.  Roberts — Four  paintings  by  Lucien 
Simon :  “The  Pursuit,”  417 ;  “The  Quay,” 
418;  “Children  on  the  Dunes.”  419;  “Por¬ 
trait  of  My  Mother,”  420. 

Paul  Revere  Pottery,  The  Story  of— A 
Variety  of  designs  in  Paul  Revere  Pot¬ 
tery  ;  Firing  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  205 ; 
A  luncheon  table  set  with  Paul  Revere 
Pottery ;  Some  particularly  interesting 
specimens  of  the  pottery,  200. 
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Pergola,  The  Vine-Clad — Four  illustra¬ 
tions,  619-620. 

Plant  as  a  Member  of  the  Family,  The  :  By 
Alice  Lounsberry — Seven  illustrations, 
356-359- 

Plants  for  the  Queen  Day  of  the  Year, 
Home  Grown — Ten  illustrations,  448-454. 

Pottery  Five  Hundred  Years  Old,  A:  Jars 
from  the  Old  Cantagalli  Pottery  in  Flor¬ 
ence;  One  of  the  Cantagalli  Jars  decor¬ 
ated  with  heraldic  design,  93 ;  Cantagalli 
clay  jars  for  roses;  An  Etruscan  vase 
showing  the  ornamental  use  of  pottery  in 
Italy;  Prince  Platoff’s  Balcony  decorated 
with  Italian  Pottery,  94;  An  Italian 
“Grotesque”  flower-pot  in  red  clay,  95. 

Putting  the  Garden  to  Sleep :  By  Alice 
Lounsberry — Seven  illustrations  showing 
protections  placed  over  plants  for  the 
winter,  153-156. 

Restaurant,  The  Craftsman :  By  A  Visitor 
— The  big  tiled  chimneypiece  in  the 
Craftsman  Restaurant,  New  York:  The 
log  fire  on  the  open  hearth  gives  the  place 
a  particularly  homelike  air;  One  end  of 
the  simply  furnished  dining  room :  In 
which  there  is  seating  capacity  for  three 
hundred  guests,  363 ;  The  Sideboard  in 
the  Craftsman  Restaurant :  An  inviting 
corner  in  the  Restaurant,  364 ;  A  vista 
through  the  many-windowed  Craftsman 
dining  room  giving  some  impression  of 
its  size :  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  Restaurant,  365;  Two  views 
of  the  kitchen  of  the  Craftsman  Res¬ 
taurant,  a  model  of  twentieth  century  hy¬ 
giene  :  This  light,  sunny,  airy  room  oc¬ 
cupies  the  south  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
topmost  floor  of  the  New  Craftsman 
building,  366;  Some  of  the  “Internation¬ 
al”  silverware  used  in  the  Craftsman 
Restaurant,  Afternoon  Tea  Service  used 
in  the  Craftsman  Restaurant :  Cream-col¬ 
ored  “Lenox”  China  with  border  of  deep¬ 
er  shade  and  edges  and  emblem  in  soft 
brown  tone,  397 ;  Luncheon  and  Dinner 
Service  of  the  Craftsman  Restaurant: 
White  “Onondaga”  China  with  pine-cone 
border  in  pale  brown,  398. 

Restoring  Their  Play  Inheritance  to  Our 
Citv  Children :  By  Joseph  Lee — Crown¬ 
ing  of  May  Day  in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Boys 
and  girls  at  play  in  Glass  Park,  Spokane, 
547 :  Youthful  skaters  racing  on  the  ice 


at  Brookside  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  One 
of  the  “Ole  Swimmin’  Holes”  of  to-day, 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  hundreds 
of  boys  enjoy  this  delightful,  invigorating 
sport,  548 ;  A  shady  corner  near  the  band¬ 
stand  in  Pioneer  Park,  Salt  Lake  City : 
Where  children  and  parents  find  refresh¬ 
ing  outdoor  amusement  together;  Picnic 
parties  on  a  wooded  river  bank  in  Foster 
Park,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  549;  Watch¬ 
ing  a  Labor  Day  play  festival  from  the 
grand-stand  of  a  Municipal  playground 
in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey;  An  East 
Orange  Playground  which  was  originally 
a  swamp,  550. 

Roadside,  The  Care  of  the:  By  Agnes 
Athol — Wooded  Roadside  in  Franklin 
County,  New  York  State,  along  which 
the  trees  have  been  left  irregularly  just 
as  they  happen  to  grow,  423;  Neat  and 
inexpensive  fence  of  board  and  wire  for 
a  large  piece  of  unimproved  woodland 
property  near  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  424; 
A  low  wall  of  field  stone  may  give  exact¬ 
ly  the  finishing  touch  the  roadside  needs, 
as  suggested  by  the  above  picture  which 
shows  the  state  highway  at  Sudbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  approach  to  the 
“Wayside  Inn,”  425 ;  Roadside  treatment 
at  Lenox,  Massachusetts:  Trees  planted 
at  regular  intervals  with  formal  hedge  or 
fence  beyond  them,  426;  Field-stone  walls 
may  be  employed  on  large  private  places 
with  very  charming  results,  as  indicated 
in  this  roadway  view,  427. 

Rocks  Forming  Architectural  Backgrounds 
for  Pastureland  Gardens — Four  illustra¬ 
tions  of  rock  gardens,  531-534. 

Salem,  Its  Houses,  Its  Streets  and  Its  Gar¬ 
dens — Eight  illustrations  of  houses  in 
Salem,  37-40. 

Saleslady  to  Model — “The  customer  says 
she’ll  take  the  ‘Minaret’  if  you  think  it 
will  fit  her,”  By  Ethel  Myers,  592. 

Saving  the  Nation’s  Water  Supply  through 
Our  National  Forests :  By  Bristow 
Adams — Crew  laying  new  pipe  line  east 
of  Bull  Run  in  the  Oregon  National  For¬ 
est — An  incident  in  the  Great  Federal 
movement  to  protect  the  water  supply  of 
our  towns  and  cities ;  Priest  Lake  in  the 
Cabinet  Mountains,  Kanisu  National  For¬ 
est,  Idaho :  An  example  of  well  forested 
watershed  and  natural  reservoir,  433 ; 
The  above  photograph  illustrates  one  of 
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the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  Bull 
Run  River,  just  above  the  headwater  of 
the  Portland  Water  Supply  System  in  the 
Oregon  National  Forest:  This  river  has 
federal  and  municipal  protection ;  The 
thickly  wooded  mountainside  shown  in 
the  picture  on  the  left  is  a  typical  scene 
among  our  national  forests,  434. 

Silhouette,  The:  By  Wendell  Phillips 
Dodge — Two  silhouette  proups  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Griswold,  made  in  Sara¬ 
toga,  July  eighth,  eighteen  forty-three,  by 
August  Edouart,  324;  A  shadow  portrait 
of  August  Belmont  made  in  New  York 
in  eighteen  thirty-nine ;  An  eighteen 
forty-one  portrait  of  W.  H.  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  States :  A  sil¬ 
houette  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
made  by  Edouart  in  Washington,  eighteen 
forty-one,  325 ;  Edouart’s  silhouette  por¬ 
trait  of  Longfellow  as  a  young  man;  A 
portrait  silhouette  of  Major-General 
George  Alexander  Newcomb,  once  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army ;  A  quaint  silhouette  portrait  of 
Marguerite  Allison  Young,  Born  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  eighteen  thirty- 
six,  in  New  Orleans,  326;  Portraits  of  the 
Quincy  family,  showing  a  charming  sense 
of  composition  and  a  delightfully  naive 
presentation  of  old-time  dignified  family 
life,  328. 

Stencilling  of  the  Walls  and  Decorations 
of  a  Lake  Shore  Bungalow,  adapted  from 
a  Craftsman  Design :  By  C.  B.  White- 
house — Poppy  stencil  used  below  the  pic¬ 
ture-moulding  in  the  southeast  room  of 
the  bungalow;  Iris  stencil  design  in  green 
and  cream  color  which  was  used  in  the 
southwest  room,  297;  Stencil  design  of 
nasturtiums  used  below  the  picture¬ 
moulding  in  the  sitting  room  and  bed¬ 
room  ;  Nasturtium  medallion  stencil  on 
the  corners  of  the  linen  covers  for  the 
dresser  and  table ;  An  arrowhead  stencil 
design  that  makes  a  neat  and  decorative 
border  for  walls  or  curtains ;  A  narrow 
nasturtium  border  stenciled  on  the  plain 
scrim  curtains  of  the  two  north  rooms, 
298. 

Strawberry  Growing  Comparatively  Easy 
and  Profitable :  Bv  W.  H.  Burke — Three 
illustrations,  599-601. 

Thanksgiving  Business,  A :  By  Eloise  Roor- 
bach — Lennie  driving  the  flock  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  Mammoth  bronze  turkeys  to  a 


place  of  shade  and  shelter,  197 ;  Scatter¬ 
ing  the  grain  in  the  grass  at  feeding  time, 
one  of  the  least  problematic  operations  of 
the  turkey-raising  business ;  At  the  close 
of  the  day  the  turkeys  as  well  as  Lennie 
respond  to  herding  time,  198;  Lennie  on 
her  pony  when  about  to  drive  her  ludi¬ 
crously  obedient  flock  to  a  place  of  safe¬ 
ty  ;  White  runners  as  they  file  with  turkey 
dignity  past  the  feeding  table,  199;  Len¬ 
nie,  “Mary  Jane”  and  their  feathered 
charges  in  the  shady  meadow,  200. 

Threshold  of  Spring,  The :  By  Alice  Louns- 
berry — Ten  illustrations,  407-415. 

Tile  and  Its  Place  in  Architecture,  The 
Beauty  of  the  Modern — An  interesting 
combination  of  tiles  showing  quaintly 
grotesque  designs  with  human,  animal 
and  bird  figures :  These  tiles  and  others 
in  this  article  were  designed  and  made 
by  Batchelder  and  Brown ;  Distinctive 
California  tile  adorned  with  the  historic 
bells  of  a  famous  mission ;  Tile  with 
whimsical  bird-and-bough  design  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  nursery  chimney-piece,  491 ; 
Altar  and  Reredos  in  St.  Matthias 
Chapel,  Los  Angeles  :  A  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  tile  construction ;  Tile  in 
low  relief  with  decorative  rose-and-flow- 
er-pot  motif,  492;  Fireplace  in  "Arcady,” 
the  home  of  Mr.  Knapp,  Montecito,  re¬ 
vealing  an  unusually  picturesque  use  of 
plain  and  figured  tiles ;  Inglenook  in  Los 
Angeles  Home,  with  tiled  fireplace  and 
hearth,  493. 

Tile-Making,  Decorative — Two  sets  of  dec¬ 
orative  Rookwood  tile  panels,  either  of 
which  would  make  an  effective  frieze  for 
an  interior  wall ;  Faience  wainscot  of  tiles 
made  in  the  Rookwood  Pottery :  The  mat 
glaze  and  variation  of  color  and  tone  re¬ 
sult  in  a  mellow  and  pleasing  surface,  613  : 
Suggestion  for  a  fireplace  mantel  of 
Rookwood  Faience  which  might  be  varied 
if  preferred  by  the  introduction  of  tiles 
carrying  a  decorative  design  in  low  re¬ 
lief  ;  The  conventional  rose  design  used 
in  each  side  of  this  Rookwood  mantel 
gives  it  a  distinctive  touch  and  would  be 
especially  effective  if  the  same  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  some  of  the  furnishings  of 
the  room,  614 ;  chimneypiece  and  hearth 
of  Rookwood  tiles,  615. 

Trees  as  an  Inspiration  for  the  Art  of  All 
Ages — A  tree-bordered  stream  in  Holland, 
from  a  photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer, 
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Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  515;  Trees  in  Greece, 
from  a  photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer, 
539;  A  tree  study  in  England,  from  a 
photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer,  540; 
Tree  branches  in  Italy,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  Baron  de  Meyer,  541 ;  French 
trees  in  Spring,  from  a  photograph  by 
Baron  de  Meyer,  542. 

United  States  as  a  Game  Warden :  By  T. 
Gilbert  Pearson — Oystercatcher :  Breeds 
along  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  348;  Hudsonian  Curlews:  A  favor¬ 
ite  game  bird  along  the  ocean  beaches ; 
The  Louisiana  warden  boat,  the  “Mal¬ 
lard”  calling  at  Hunters’  Camp,  Lower 
Mississippi,  349;  A  bag  of  canvas-back 
ducks  taken  in  central  Oklahoma  by  three 
guns  in  one  day,  350;  This  represents  one 
evening’s  “bag”  of  Texas  plover  and 
snipe,  351 ;  Least  sandpiper,  352. 

Watching  the  Construction  of  your  Home : 
By  Harold  Alt — Fig.  1  :  Section  of  good 
foundation  wall  with  footing  is  shown 
below ;  Fig.  2 :  Section  of  bad  foundation 
wall,  showing  wrong  placing  of  stones  in 
footing ;  Fig.  3 :  Foundation  wall  in  which 
stones  are  properly  laid  up,  with  flat  sides 
down  ;  Fig.  4 :  Unsubstantial  wall :  Incor¬ 
rect  placing  of  stones  on  edge,  288 ;  Fig. 
5 :  Brick  foundation  wall  laid  up  with 
proper  “bonding”  to  prevent  vertical  split¬ 
ting  along  joints;  Fig.  6:  Brick  founda¬ 
tion  wall  incorrectly  built,  without  proper 
bonding ;  Fig.  7 :  Concrete-block  founda¬ 
tion  wall  showing  inefficient  use  of  mor¬ 
tar  ;  Fig.  8 :  Enlarged  section  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  Fig.  7,  when  completed,  showing 
shrinkage  of  mortar ;  Fig.  9 :  Diagram  of 
lot  indicating  how  to  check  up  location 
of  foundation,  209;  Fig.  10:  Diagram 
showing  how  to  check  up  distance  of  cor¬ 
ners  of  foundation  from  sides  of  lot;  Fig. 
11 :  Section  of  wall  to  show  sill,  studs  and 
floor  joists;  Fig.  12:  Plan  and  elevation 
of  foundation  wall  and  sill  showing 
halved  joints  of  the  latter;  Fig.  13:  One 
of  the  temporary  supports  in  the  cellar 
beneath  the  floor  joists  at  the  splicing 
point;  Fig.  14:  Plan  and  elevation  of 
“Herringbone”  cross  bridging  between 
floor  joists;  Fig.  15:  Floor  joist  weak¬ 
ened  by  longitudinal  crack,  291 ;  Fig.  16 : 
Second-floor  joist  resting  on  “Ribbon” 
that  is  set  into  the  notched  studs ;  Fig. 
17:  Section  indicating  how  to  measure 
height  of  window  sill ;  Fig.  18 :  Section 


and  elevation  of  door  and  wall,  with 
proper  location  of  gas  outlet  and  push 
button  for  electric  lights;  Fig.  19:  Sec¬ 
tion  through  roof  with  objectionable  type 
of  gutter;  Fig.  20:  Section  through  roof 
showing  practical  hanging  gutter,  292. 

Where  the  Garden  is  the  Center  of  the 
House — The  Windsor  House  with  its 
pergola  entrance  and  roof-loggia:  De¬ 
signed  by  Mead  and  Regan,  567;  Patio 
in  the  Theosophical  School :  The  water 
and  lily  pads,  brick  walk,  columned  ver¬ 
anda,  palms  and  flowers  suggest  the 
beauty  of  a  Moorish  Garden,  568;  The 
picturesque  patio  in  the  center  of  the 
Windsor  House,  569;  The  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Windsor  Residence,  softened 
by  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  570 ;  Looking 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  Windsor 
home  into  the  Patio:  Beyond  the  roof- 
loggia  the  distant  mountains  are  seen : 
Two  gardens  are  shown  here,  571 ;  Plan 
of  the  ground  floor  and  terrace  of  the 
Windsor  House  in  San  Diego  Co.,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  572. 

Will  the  Easel  Picture  Vanish  to  be  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Time  by  a  More  Permanent 
Form  of  Art? — “The  Peacemaker,”  from 
a  painting  by  E.  Blumenschein,  463 ;  “The 
Widow,”  from  a  painting  by  C.  W.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  464;  “Pastoral,”  from  a  painting 
by  Max  Bohm,  465 ;  “Brooklyn  Bridge,” 
from  a  painting  by  Everett  L.  Warner, 
466. 

Window,  The :  By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut — 
Bungalow  at  Pasadena,  California,  with 
practical  and  decorative  window  groups 
on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance;  A 
low-roofed  California  home  in  which  the 
windows  are  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features,  giving  to  the  plain  shingled 
walls  a  particularly  inviting  air,  391 ;  The 
windows  of  this  little  Western  bungalow 
give  an  interesting  touch  of  variety,  the 
small  square  panes  forming  a  welcome 
break  in  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  clap- 
boarded  walls ;  Western  bungalow  show¬ 
ing  an  unusually  decorative  arrangement 
of  windows :  The  diamond  panes  on  the 
right  are  especially  pleasing,  392. 

Windows,  Modern  and  Their  Decoration : 
By  B.  Russell  Herts — Five  illustrations 
suggesting  draperies  for  windows,  500- 
502. 


Courtesy  of  Art  et  Decoration. 

Sec  raze  in. 

BRITTANY  FISHERMEN  :  H.  BOUCHARD,. 
SCULPTOR  :  A  MUCH  DISCUSSED  PIECE  OF' 
SCULPTURE  AT  THE  JUNE  SALON  IN  PARIS- 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CARPENTER: 
THE  LABORER’S  NEED  OF  AN  “INDUSTRIAL 
PHILOSOPHY:”  BY  BOUCK  WHITE 

HE  labor  movement  needs  to  get  a  philosophy  of  the 
universe.  A  man’s  philosophy  is  the  most  important 
thing  about  him.  It  determines  everything  he  does. 
For  it  is  the  mold  from  which  his  thoughts  take  their 
shape ;  and  thoughts  are  deeds  in  the  gristle.  A  wrong 
philosophy  will,  in  the  slow,  sure  grindings  of  destiny, 
work  itself  into  a  wrong  career.  And  likewise  a  no¬ 
philosophy  of  life,  soon  or  late,  will  work  itself  into  a  no-career.  Show 
me  a  man  who  has  no  philosophy  of  life,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
who  is  on  a  wide  sea  with  neither  compass  nor  chart  nor  pole  star;  in 
derelict  condition,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  without  steerage  way  or 
sailing  orders. 

The  privileged  class  has  had  in  every  age  a  philosophy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  And  thereby  has  raised  up  a  massive  rampart  of  systems  and 
creeds  and  laws  and  institutions  which  fortify  it  with  an  incalculable 
security.  Labor  has  lacked  a  philosophy  of  the  universe.  According¬ 
ly,  it  has  not  captivated  the  thinkers  of  the  world,  but  only  the  dream¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  rather  an  emotion  of  the  heart  than  a  clarity  of  the 
head;  a  hope,  mighty  to  stir  the  imaginations  of  men;  but  lacking  in 
coherence  of  thought,  or  the  logical  compulsions  that  mold  the  will 
into  constancy  and  marshal  transient  generations  into  fixed  purpose¬ 
ful  array  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Labor  has  permitted 
property  rights  to  boast  itself  to  be  The  Establishment,  with  its  own 
rights  merely  a  protest,  a  criticism,  a  negation;  a  body  of  unorgan¬ 
ized  despair,  making  sallies  upon  a  foe  secure  behind  many  outworks. 
Against  a  regular  army,  guerrilla  tactics  have  never  yet  been  abidingly 
prosperous. 

Jesus  had  a  philosophy  of  the  universe.  And,  with  slight  alter¬ 
ations  which  are  demanded  by  the  scientific  advance  since  his  day, 
it  is  the  philosophy  which  labor  in  all  time  must  cherish,  as  the  main¬ 
spring  of  its  hope  and  the  replenisher  of  its  idealism.  Stripped  of  its 
unessentials,  his  philosophy  was  this:  The  universe  has  a  meaning; 
and  it  is  an  industrial  meaning. 
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IF  THE  universe  had  no  meaning,  it  would  be  all  up  with  Demo¬ 
cracy.  For  Democracy  rests  on  the  grandeur  of  man.  And  in  a 
meaningless  world,  man  were  meaningless  also, — a  puny  helms¬ 
man  on  a  black  and  driving  tide.  The  social  hope  above  all  others 
needs  to  be  full  of  immortality.  Only  they  who  believe  that  Time’s 
turbid  rush  is  accomplishing  something,  shall  present  to  the  cruelty 
of  circumstance  and  the  malignancy  of  foes  a  sturdy,  enduring  brow. 
Any  creed  declaring  humankind  to  be  a  cloud  of  ephemera  pursued  by 
the  creeping  shadows  of  the  night,  would  strike  into  Democracy  a 
mortal  chill.  That  which  augments  human  dignity  is  favorable  to 
Freedom’s  cause.  Small  men  make  contented  slaves:  increase  their 
stature,  you  decrease  their  servitude.  (I  speak  of  interior  dimensions). 
Persuade  man  that  he  is  a  transient  thing,  a  vanishing  atom,  un¬ 
wrecked,  tossed  aside  by  the  vast  thundering  machine,  and  you  have 
engineered  a  lapse  to  complete  serfdom. 

Jesus  held  man  to  be  immortal.  But  it  was  immortality  here  below. 
“The  Kingdom”,  which  recurs  so  readily  and  fondly  to  his  lips,  was 
his  term  for  a  reorganized  human  society  fashioned  into  fellowship 
and  beauty  and  truth.  Religion  constantly  seeks  to  slip  the  leash  and 
escape  into  an  other-worldly  bliss,  forsaking  earth  and  her  importu¬ 
nate  necessities.  But  not  so  the  philosophy  of  the  Carpenter.  Long 
training  as  a  builder  of  solid  structures  had  disabled  him  for  interest 
in  an  abode  in  the  blue  ethereal  void.  He  planned  a  paradise  in  the 
Here  and  Now;  an  industrial  commonwealth;  a  city  of  many  mansions; 
a  republic  of  the  free-born,  where  justice  and  fellowship  should  be 
eternal. 

Jesus  held  that  the  universe  is  favorable  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  kingdom.  The  native  kindliness  of  the  earth,  if  only  men 
would  put  greed  away  and  work  with  each  other,  was  rudimentary  in 
his  creed.  The  universe  can  be  trusted.  Broad-bosomed  Earth  has 
stores  of  nutriment  for  all  of  her  children.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Live  not  anxiously.  Be  big 
and  liberal  and  human.  Cooperation  is  a  practical  scheme.  Kindli¬ 
ness  begets  kindliness.  There  is  room  for  all.  Let  humankind  put 
away  its  feverish  competing  one  with  another,  and  transform  into  a 
universal  trust  company.  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  full 
measure,  pressed  down,  running  over.  This  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Galilean. 

The  man  who  “lays  up  treasure  for  himself”  violates  this  creed  of 
fellowship  and  trust.  Therefore,  riches  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the 
Carpenter  an  anger  both  durable  and  vehement.  Greed  is  not  only 
a  crime,  in  that  it  is  anti-social.  It  is  something  more;  it  is  a  sin,  an 
impiety,  betraying  distrust  in  the  competency  of  Mother  Earth. 
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THE  Galilean  set  himself  against  an  enormous  bulk  of  possessions 
privately  owned,  because  of  the  excessive  caretakings  which 
such  a  social  system  imposes — this  cumbrous  civilization 
wherein  one  must  bear  oneself  so  warily,  and  is  so  full  of  care.  He 
sought  an  ordering  wherein  private  wealth  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  common  wealth  expanded  to  the  maximum.  And  this 
he  did  out  of  his  liking  for  joy  and  spontaneity  and  gladness.  Every 
wall  is  a  prison  wall.  Build  a  boundary  line  against  your  neighbor, 
and  you  have  also  shut  in  yourself. 

It  is  because  the  religion  that  bears  his  name  has  forgotten  this 
glad  commandment  of  the  Galilean,  that  our  world  is  becoming  de¬ 
spondent.  Gaiety  is  almost  perished !  Existence  is  waning  into  gray 
and  pallid  lines.  Pale  delights,  cheerless  toil,  life  a  pilgrimage  of 
dolors ! 

“Be  happy”,  was  a  distinct  commandment  of  the  Carpenter. 
And  if  for  no  other  reason :  Happiness  conduces  to  morality.  For 
the  slippery  paths  of  youth,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  life’s  sun¬ 
set  and  evening  glow,  there  is  no  angel  guardian  more  watchful  and 
efficient  than  a  happy  temper.  On  every  side  we  hear  it  said :  Be  mor¬ 
al  and  you  will  be  happy.  But  the  Galilean  put  the  stress  equally  in 
the  other  direction:  Be  happy,  and  you  will  be  moral.  Therefore, 
his  animosity  against  the  dominion  of  great  wealth.  He  believed  that 
property  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  between  a  man  and  his 
happiness. 

The  Carpenter  phrased  his  belief  in  the  natural  kindliness  and 
fertility  of  the  Earth,  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  theology  of  his  day, 
wherein  the  productive  forces  of  nature  were  personified  as  a  mascu¬ 
line  personage,  “Father”.  But  the  gender  is  a  detail.  The  under¬ 
lying,  spiritual  attitude  of  trust,  is  the  important  thing.  Transposing 
his  words  into  the  feminine,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  thought- 
form  more  congenial  to  our  most  modern  conception  of  nature,  he 
enjoins  the  mood  of  cheerful  and  confiding  repose: 

Be  not  greedy.  Earth,  our  liberal  Mother,  has  abundance  for  all. 
Her  bounteousness  is  without  stint.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air.  They 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  barns.  Yet  Erda,  the 
Great  Mother,  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 
And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
Mother  Earth  arrays  them  as  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never  was. 
Therefore,  take  not  this  anxious  thought  saying,  What  shall  we  eat? 
or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 
But  seek  ye  first  of  all  the  cooperative  commonwealth,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Most  High,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
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The  plea  for  a  cooperatively  ordered  society,  was  a  logical  part  of 
his  “Be  not  anxious”  commandment.  For  only  in  a  world’s  work 
reorganized  into  a  united  thing,  can  come  that  ample  and  opulent 
productivity  which  would  justify  a  liberal  mood  of  soul.  Where  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  Earth  are  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  scuffled  for, 
the  soil  yields  not  its  increase  as  when  fellowship  holds  the  plow  and 
swings  the  scythe.  The  wastes  of  competition,  and  the  ravages  of 
warfare,  reduce  the  fertility  of  Nature. 

This  personifying  of  Nature  must  not  be  pressed  to  the  point  of 
exalting  her  into  deity.  Deity,  as  we  now  know,  is  moral.  And 
nature  is  unmoral.  She  kills  the  evil  and  the  good  with  outrageous 
impartiality;  she  sends  her  lightnings,  her  water  floods  and  her  earth¬ 
quakes  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  We  must  turn  our  steps  in 
another  direction  or  we  will  never  encounter  God. 

YET  there  is  a  God.  Jesus  believed  in  him,  and  cherished  to¬ 
ward  him  a  tender  intimacy.  This  God  he  found,  not  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  but  in  the  realm  of  the  ethical — the  heaven 
which  overroofs  our  human  day,  and  speaks  with  the  magisterial 
tones  of  old  eternity.  When  this  Great  Unseen  was  asked  by  Moses 
by  what  name  he  should  be  known,  the  answer  came:  “The  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers;  this  is  my  name  forever.”  And  it  is  a  definition  of 
deity  which  can  never  be  improved  upon — “our  fathers,”  that  En¬ 
semble  whose  grand  and  thundering  chorus  sheds  glory  and  wisdom 
from  antique  time  upon  our  perishable  day. 

The  Great  Unseen  has  animated  the  courage  of  all  the  heroic  souls 
that  ever  lived.  Elisha’s  servitor,  when  confusion  thickened  and  foes 
multiplied,  cried  out,  “Alas  my  master!  how  shall  we  do?”  And 
Elisha  said:  “Fear  not:  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they 
that  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed  and  said,  Lord,  open  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man; 
and  he  saw:  and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about  Elisha.” 

Because  the  Carpenter  was  of  unsealed  eyes  beholding  this  Pres¬ 
ence  in  the  world,  he  sanguinely  trusted  the  future.  He  knew  that 
the  Unseen  is  on  the  side  of  the  people  against  their  despoilers.  The 
growth  of  God  is  democracy  ever  widening  its  tide  and  sweep.  Be¬ 
cause  God  is,  freedom  shall  be.  Jesus  knew  that  the  social  hope  was 
not  a  phantasy.  In  times  when  his  soul  was  worn  down,  he  would  open 
the  causeway  between  himself  and  the  Highest;  and  lo,  it  was  as  though 
a  legion  of  angels  had  been  sent  to  succour  him;  but  he  quailed  not. 
Measuring  with  purest  fortitude  the  pathway  ahead,  he  fared  intrep¬ 
idly  on,  with  an  energy  of  purpose  which  no  danger  could  divert. 
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And  he  pressed  this  truth  upon  his  partisans.  This  was  his  purpose 
in  devising  those  two  “Parables  of  Perseverance.”  A  man  went  to 
his  neighbor  to  borrow  bread  to  feed  a  guest  unexpectedly  arrived  in 
the  night.  The  neighbor  called  out:  “Trouble  me  not;  the  door  is 
now  shut;  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee.”  But  importunacy  got  the 
bread  at  last.  If  that  man  was  moved  by  the  persistence  of  the  would- 
be  borrower,  shall  not  God  bring  the  Commonwealth,  if  we  but  per¬ 
severe  to  demand  it?  Also,  there  was  a  certain  widow,  who  by  the 
sheer  doggedness  with  which  she  followed  him,  induced  a  negligent 
judge  to  avenge  her  of  her  adversary.  “And  shall  not  God  avenge  his 
own  elect  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him?  I  tell  you  that  he  will 
avenge  them.” 

The  sureness  of  the  Deliverance,  and  the  certainty  of  a  reward  for 
the  pains  they  were  undergoing  in  Freedom’s  cause,  was  the  theme 
also  of  those  Wedding  Feast  parables.  To  picture  “the  joy  that  was 
set  before  them,”  Jesus  resorted  for  verbal  color  to  well  known  festive 
scenes.  When  the  Industrial  Commonwealth  of  God  has  come,  said 
he,  the  world  will  be  like  a  regal  banquet  for  sumptuousness.  Then 
will  be  heard  the  “well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.”  Now,  hard¬ 
ship  was  their  lot;  stoned,  drawn  asunder,  slain  with  the  sword; 
hunted  into  holes  and  refuges.  But  then:  “Enter  ye  into  the  joys  of 
your  Lord.” 

There’s  a  good  time  coming.  Jesus  taught  it,  the  heart  covets  it, 
the  intellect  ratifies  it.  Man  has  no  imagination  to  conceive  the  “good¬ 
ness  that  is  laid  up  for  us,”  when  once  the  extortioner  shall  have  van¬ 
ished  from  the  earth,  supplanted  by  the  grandeur  of  fellowship’s 
dominion.  Nor  shall  death  defeat  us  of  that  sight  we  languish  to 
behold.  Over  death  and  the  grave,  the  social  faith  is  more  than  con¬ 
queror. 

We  live  not  in  a  hostile  universe  glowering  upon  us  with  ferocious 
intent.  The  problem  of  evil?  Why,  the  evil  in  the  world  is  but  the 
spots  where  the  garnishing  mind  of  man  has  not  yet  busied  itself. 
The  philosophy  to  regulate  his  life  is  that  of  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee. 
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HE  lay  of  the  land  on  which  Craftsman  Farms  rests, 
deep  in  the  sunny  New  Jersey  hills,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  development  of  this  land  permitting  its  curves, 
its  ridges  and  its  declivities  to  be  preserved  rather 
than  flattened  into  conventional  outlines,  gives  to  it 
an  individuality,  unique  and  forceful.  To  make  such 
a  vast  undertaking  as  the  recreation  of  this  estate 
take  shape  and  gather  beauty  has  required  primarily  untold  energy, 
also  an  imagination  able  to  foresee  results  far  in  the  distance. 

The  log  house  that  crowns  the  elevation  toward  which  the  drive¬ 
way  leads,  passing  meantime  through  country  well  wooded  yet  open, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centralization  point  of  this  development 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  transforming  of  a  fertile  strip  of  country  into 
farmlands  of  beauty  and  utility.  From  the  front  of  this  house  wherein 
one  sits  on  a  long  screen-enclosed  veranda,  extending  the  home  life 
and  drawing  inward  the  out  of  doors,  a  view  is  commanded  over  de¬ 
scending  grounds  toward  a  strip  of  flat  country  which  gradually  rises 
until  lost  in  the  background  of  a  wooded  ridge.  One  day  this  log 
structure  will  be  used  as  a  club  house  for  the  whole  property,  its  situa¬ 
tion  therefore  is  necessarily  that  of  a  permanent  center. 

Not  far  away,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine  planted  hills  are  already  two 
bungalows  facing  the  valley.  To  the  visitor,  however,  who  stands  at 
the  side  of  this  club  house  and  looks  in  their  direction  it  appears  as  if 
they  had  outgrown  the  old  notion  of  there  being  of  necessity  a  front 
and  a  back  to  every  house,  since  the  rear  elevations  of  these  little  homes 
are  as  pleasing  in  outline  and  conformation  to  the  landscape  as  either 
front  or  sides.  The  locust  tree  at  the  back  of  one  of  these  bungalows  is 
planted  at  its  base  with  flowers  gay  in  color,  while  evergreen  shrubs 
snuggle  about  its  corners  giving  it  throughout  the  year  the  softening 
touch  of  verdure. 

At  Craftsman  Farms  the  idea  is  closely  held  of  a  friendly  communi¬ 
ty.  The  present  bungalows,  for  this  reason,  are  placed  near  to  the 
log  house.  Others  will  follow,  the  permanent  house  of  Mr.  Stickley 
being  placed  eventually  on  a  hillside  standing  somewhat  higher  than 
the  present  buildings. 

“I  like  the  houses  to  be  grouped  together,”  said  Mr.  Stickley, 
more  intimately  “the  Craftsman.”  “It  makes  life  simpler,  more 
friendly.” 

In  truth  this  sentiment  has  a  very  vital  meaning  in  winter-time 
when  snows  lie  heavy  on  the  ground  and  wdien  walking  has  ceased  to 
be  a  pleasure.  People  still  like  to  draw  near  together;  the  primeval 
instinct  of  self  protection  having  been  transmuted  into  the  desire  for 
companionship. 
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IT  IS,  at  Craftsman  Farms,  as  in  all  places  where  a  naturalistic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  earth  is  pursued,  the  intervening  strips  of  smooth 
turf  and  the  places  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  flowers  that  give 
contrast  and  meaning  to  the  whole  property.  For  in  the  development 
of  rough  country  contrasts  are  essential  to  success.  The  hand  of  man 
cannot  always  be  seen  in  harmony  with  Nature.  She  must  in  places 
be  controlled :  in  others  given  her  own  wild  way.  The  long  front  of 
the  log  house  is  therefore  banked  with  evergreens,  many  varieties  of 
natives  and  Japanese  intermingling,  while  before  them  blazes  a  line 
of  bloom  pluri-colored  as  Jacob’s  coat. 

“We  will  simplify  here  another  year,”  states  “the  Craftsman.” 
“We  will  use  fewer  colors.  This  year  the  planting  has  been  experi¬ 
mental, — that  is  all  but  the  arbor  vitses.  They  are  here  to  stay.” 

These  native  evergreens  form  in  fact  the  keynote  of  the  planting 
and  one  more  beautiful,  or  more  sympathetic  could  not  have  been 
struck.  Thousands  of  them  have  here  been  set  out  with  scarcely  any 
loss.  They  form  hedges  before  walls  follow  the  curved  line  of  road  and 
pathway,  stand  singly  or  in  groups;  the  soft  tone  of  their  green  re¬ 
lieves  the  brown  logs  of  the  club  house  and  other  buildings,  and  makes 
in  various  places  a  soft  mosslike  background  for  the  bright  colors  of 
flowers.  It  is  during  the  winter,  however,  that  they  come  into  their 
full  splendor.  Then  when  the  plant  world,  intense  in  its  sleep,  appears 
dead  to  the  average  mortal,  they  remain  unchanged  bespeaking  the 
evergreenness  of  hope.  Of  such  trees,  “the  Craftsman”  believes,  the 
farm  has  need,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  healthgiving  senti¬ 
ment  which  they  exhale  vital  and  fragrant.  When  those  now  planted 
in  hedges  and  in  various  other  places  become  overcrowded  they  will 
be  transplanted  to  spots  more  distant,  their  range  all  the  time  extend¬ 
ing. 

Below  its  foundation  planting,  the  lawn  of  the  club  house  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  sunken,  walled  garden;  the  wall  in  its  turn  hidden  by 
arbor  vitses  following  its  well  planned  curve.  This  enclosed  garden  can 
be  entered  from  the  road  by  means  of  a  gateway  guarded  by  two  stone 
posts  which  give  a  vista  of  the  scene  beyond  topped  by  the  long  log 
house.  The  gateposts  are  covered  with  English  ivy  as  vigilant  in 
holding  its  greenness  over  the  winter  as  the  chosen  trees. 

This  season  the  tops  of  these  posts,  which  are  earth  filled,  have 
been  planted  with  annuals  to  give  color  and  luxuriant  growth  until 
the  vines  are  better  established.  Several  of  the  trusses  of  petunias 
hang  downward  over  the  stones  as  if  they  were  plants  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  a  land  remarkable  for  its  flower-strewn  walls.  It  is  without 
question  that  the  climate  of  Morris  Plains  suits  these  bright-bloom¬ 
ing  flowTers  exceedingly  well. 
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A  step  into  the  garden  reveals  that  it  has  as  its  center,  its  very 
heart,  a  rose  garden.  For  a  garden  so  young,  so  untried  in  its  situation 
it  appears  lusty  and  conspicuously  in  bloom  even  in  midsummer. 
Later  on  its  beds  will  perchance  be  given  outline  by  a  low  border  of 
box  or  Euonymous  radicans,  the  former,  however,  doing  so  well  in  this 
locality  as  to  make  unnecessary  the  use  of  a  substitute.  Again  the 
evergreen  touch  will  be  held  throughout  the  season.  Where  the  bed 
of  roses,  following  the  design  of  the  interior  garden,  is  made  about  the 
base  of  a  large  tree,  a  hardier  strain  of  roses,  such  perchance  as  the 
Baby  Ramblers,  will  eventually  be  used  rather  than  the  hybrid  teas 
now  in  evidence.  As  is  well  known  roses  need  all  the  nourishment  that 
the  soil  can  give;  and  the  roots  of  a  large  tree  naturally  drain  this 
substance  to  a  very  large  extent.  Yet  of  so  great  a  natural  advantage 
to  the  garden  is  this  tree  that  almost  anything  else  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  rather  than  see  it  perish.  A  tree,  perhaps  through  its  ability  to 
give  shade  and  protection,  is  one  of  the  most  human  of  Nature’s  gifts 
to  man.  The  nearer  one  can  be  kept  to  the  garden  the  more  wholesome 
its  life.  More  seats  will  gradually  find  their  way  into  this  sunken  en¬ 
closure,  a  bird  bath  will  be  added,  while  always  it  will  show  a  wall  of 
green  enclosing  bloom  and  fragrance.  There  is  no  more  satisfying  thing 
than  to  have  such  a  garden  intertwined  with  the  home  life.  During 
the  day  it  gives  gladness;  peace  and  sweet  sentiment  as  the  twilight 
deepens.  It  gives  also  a  definite  point  for  supervision;  work  in  fact 
for  the  rose  lover.  The  possible  beauty  and  development  of  this  rose 
garden  appeal  as  one  of  the  joys  of  Craftsman  Farms. 

ACROSS  the  driveway  from  the  sunken  garden  two  other  stone 
gateposts  and  again  two  more  define  an  exquisite  view  over 
the  valley  where  a  Holstein  herd  ruminate  at  liberty.  On  either 
side  of  these  posts  are  long  beds  of  flowers;  cosmos,  tall,  green  and 
fleecy  in  the  background  waiting  its  day  of  bloom,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  myriads  of  petunias  regal  in  color  and  exhaling  a  jaunty  air 
of  independence. 

Turning  again  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  flight  of  steps  is 
seen  guiding  the  eye  past  the  side  of  the  club  house,  by  the  low  hill, 
until  arrested  by  a  distant  orchard  of  miscellaneous  fruit  trees.  This 
flight  of  steps  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  naturalistic  treatment 
here  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  built  in  straight  and  uncompromising  fash¬ 
ion,  but  rather  follows  gently  the  natural  trend  of  the  land,  curving 
with  it  slightly.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  mind  unconsciously  is 
kept  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  earth. 

At  the  elevation  directly  at  the  side  of  the  log  house  the  eye  is 
again  caught  and  held  by  extensive  vineyards  as  lusty  and  well  grown 
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A  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  “CLUB  HOUSE”  AT  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS  IN  WHICH  MR.  5TICKLEY 
AND  HIS  FAMILY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  LIVING:  THE  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  AT  THIS  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  ANGLE  TO  SHOW  THE  SECURE  AND  FRIENDLY  FASHION  IN  WHICH  THE  HOUSE 
RESTS  UPON  THE  EARTH  :  THIS  IS  PARTLY  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AND  PARTLY  BY  THE  PLANTING:  THE  BARBERRY  SHRUBS,  THE  EVER¬ 
GREENS  AND  THE  VINES  WELD  THE  HOUSE  INEVITABLY  TO  THE  HILLSIDE. 


the  twin  cottages:  the  first  houses  one  upRthe  pathway  is 

tust  across  the  road  FROM  THE  c  born  -  these  houses,  because  of 

WHERE  HE.  STICKLERS  F..SI  D  WAS »»» ^  ,st1MATe  PERT  OE  THE 

THEIR  COLOR  and  THEIR  STRUCTIJRE  SEEM 

sloping  hill  just  below  the  mneyar  - 


RECENT  PICTURE  OF  MR.  STICKLEY  AND  HIS  FIRST  GRANDDAUGHTER,  BARBARA  WILES, 
TAKEN  ON  THE  HILLSIDE  BETWEEN  THE  CLUB  HOUSE  AND  ONE  OF  THE  TWIN  COT¬ 
TAGES  :  MR.  STICKLEY  AND  THIS  BABY  ARE  VERY  INTIMATE  FRIENDS  AND  BOTH  OF 
THEM  LOVE  THE  GARDENS  AND  SPEND  THE  EARLY  MORNING  HOURS  TOGETHER  OUT 
OF  DOORS  WHENEVER  THE  WEATHER  IS  FAIR. 


A  FRONT  VIEW  OF  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS  CLUB  HOUSE,  WITH  THE  EN¬ 
TRANCE  TO  THE  SUNKEN  GARDEN  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  AND  A  GLIMPSE 
OF  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  BEYOND  :  THE  PLANTING  CLOSE  AROUT  THE 
STONE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  A  BLAZE  OF  WONDERFUL  COLOR. 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 


as  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire  valleys.  For  the  future,  the 
promise  is  here  given  of  much  fruition. 

In  this  section  of  the  property  the  future  also  promises  that  glass¬ 
houses  will  stretch  along  the  slope  at  the  base  of  these  vineyards, — 
houses  in  which  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  propagation  of  tender 
bedding  plants,  the  raising  of  melons  and  vegetables  and  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  such  work  as  will  eventually  be  identified  with  the  Farms. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  proposed  glass-houses  will  be  treated 
somewhat  like  a  park,  groups  of  evergreens  alternating  with  those  of 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  interspersed  throughout  the  planting  a  goodly 
number  of  dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees,  appealing  objects  to  stand  be¬ 
side  when  weighted  down  with  fruit.  A  pleas, ng  mental  picture  is 
thus  formed  of  glass-houses  snuggled  against  the  slope,  backed  by 
vineyards  and  screened  in  the  foreground  by  choice  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  vineyards  here,  the  feeding  herd  in  the  distance,  indicate  that 
Craftsman  Farms  is  not  merely  a  place  for  idle  development.  It  has 
its  defined  purpose;  its  method  of  becoming  intensely  useful.  It  de¬ 
mands,  and  wisely,  the  return  from  the  earth  that  it  is  destined  to 
give  mankind.  To  make  this  farm  productive  in  the  best  and  most 
skilled  way  is  the  desire  of  “the  Craftsman.” 

In  an  altogether  different  section  of  the  Farms  from  the  club  house, 
the  vineyards  and  the  garden,  lie  the  peach  orchards,  plantings  of 
great  value  and  promise.  These  orchards  which  are  extensive  are  now 
in  their  fourth  year.  They  are  therefore  coming  into  generous  bear¬ 
ing.  The  trees,  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit,  were  heavy  with  fruit 
unblemished  in  bloom  and  brilliant  in  color,— a  sight  exquisite  in¬ 
deed  when  viewed  through  long  vistas  of  trees,  one  after  another 
holding  proudly  its  treasures.  The  alternating  rows  of  these  orchards 
are  planted  with  apple  trees,  the  darker,  heavier  foliage  of  which  makes 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  long,  light  peach  leaves  and  pink  cheeked 
fruit.  At  present  the  outlook  for  these  orchards  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  will  well  fulfil  their  promise,  that  they  will  make  a  rich  re¬ 
turn  for  the  labor  expended  on  them.  They  have  responded  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  planting  in  this  section  of  the  country  included  in  the 
recognized  peach  belt  of  the  northeastern  States.  The  length  of  the 
American  autumns,  the  frequent  open  winters  and  the  protection 
by  side  hills,  which  hold  back  fierce  gales,  mark  this  dulcet  strip  of 
country  as  very  desirable  for  the  growing  of  this  important  crop.  A 
visit  to  these  orchards,  especially  when  the  peaches  hang  mellow  in 
the  trees  is  one  not  soon  forgotten. 

Now  in  the  fifth  year  of  development,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that 
Craftsman  Farms  has  begun  to  show  somewhat  of  the  purpose  of  its 
inception  and  to  unfold  its  aims  and  ideals  for  the  future. 
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GOD  HATH  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  VERSES 


OD  hath  more  beautiful  verses  than  mine  are, 

Far  statelier  measures.  I  would  I  might  echo 
Their  wonderful  cadence,  but  His  are  not  written 
Thus  flatly  on  paper: — a  tree  or  a  flower, 

A  child,  and  a  star, — are  His  poems.  I  would 
That  my  verses  would  live  thus,  and  flutter,  and  glow 
Thus  brightly,  as  His  do,  and  Be  in  themselves. 

Wherever  I  wander,  I  find  poems  written: — 

That  mountain,  so  stately,  and  white,  and  far  distant, 

My  soul  finds  a  rest  in  its  pure  isolation, 

Its  nearness  to  spirit;  and  these  purple  ridges 

To  whose  silence  I  listen,  whose  utter  and  peaceable 

Stillness  I  realize.  Th’  hillside  that  seems  just 

Itself  with  its  weeds  and  its  cactus,  its  skyline 

And  Outlook,  and  “flowers  of  the  sun”  keeping  summer 

In  winter.  These  oak  trees  so  gnarled  and  well-destinied; 

These  up-soaring  smoke-columns,  pillars  well  builded 
In  evening’s  still  dwelling.  This  vast  hazy  sunset 
Aglow  at  its  focus,  and,  facing  its  beaming, 

The  whole  great  beneficent  landscape;  and  even 
The  cold,  pure  mountain,  remote  and  beyond  it, 

Its  snow-sides  just  brushed  by  its  tender  suffusion. 

But  close  to  me,  here,  at  the  fringe  of  the  hill, 

The  wee  brown  birds  in  the  weeds  twitter  happily, 

They  sing,  too,  a  poem  of  God,  and  I 

As  I  listen,  become  so  attuned  to  these  beauties, 

This  Infinite  Goodness,  this  Love,  that  I  stand  here, 

A  reader  of  verses  created  of  God. 

Margaret  Troili  Campbell. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  MOVEMENT:  ITS  ORIGIN 
AND  GROWTH:  BY  GUSTAV  STICKLE Y 


FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  showing  a  friend  of  mine  over 
the  new  Craftsman  Building,  explaining  my  plans  for 
its  development — describing  all  the  interesting  things 
I  hoped  to  bring  together  there.  And  after  listening 
to  me  for  a  while,  he  said: 

“Tell  me,  what  makes  you  do  this?  Why  do  you 
want  to  move  into  this  big  place?  Do  you  realize  the 
enormous  load  you  are  shouldering,  how  many  more  problems  you  will 
have  to  solve,  and  what  a  difficult  undertaking  this  will  be  to  carry 
through?  You’re  getting  on  in  years;  you’ve  reached  an  age  when  a 
business  man  usually  begins  to  think  about  retiring  and  settling  down 
to  a  quiet  life.  Instead,  you  are  taking  on  harder  work  and  bigger  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Why  do  you  do  it?” 

“Because  I  can’t  help  it,”  I  told  him.  “A  movement  that  has 
grown  as  this  one  has,  must  keep  on  growing,  People  need  it;  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  stop  even  if  I  wanted  to.” 

As  I  think  the  matter  over,  it  comes  to  me  more  and  more  clearly 
that  here  lies  the  true  explanation — that  it  is  a  movement,  and  not 
merely  an  individual  enterprise.  It  must  either  grow  or  decay;  it 
cannot  stand  still.  For  a  movement  is  like  a  tree — if  it  once  gets  a  firm 
hold  in  the  soil,  if  it  has  its  roots  in  the  ground,  it  cannot  help  growing. 
Barring  accidents,  nothing  can  stop  it. 

In  every  vital  movement  this  principle  of  growth  is  seen,  and  the 
Craftsman  Movement  is  no  exception.  Its  development  has  been  a 
matter  of  natural,  logical  expansion.  First  it  had  to  be  rooted  in  the 
soil  of  actual  physical  conditions,  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  real  spiritual 
needs.  It  had  to  push  its  way  up  toward  the  light  of  a  definite  ideal. 
It  sent  forth  one  branch  after  another,  each  new  development  suggest¬ 
ing  still  wider  and  more  varied  growth.  And  like  the  tree,  each  branch 
had  to  be  hardy,  had  to  weather  rebuff  and  criticism  just  as  the 
branches  of  the  tree  have  to  withstand  storms  and  insects  and  other 
natural  foes.  Moreover,  its  growth  had  to  be  more  or  less  in  line  with 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  people,  for  the  public  tendency,  in  a 
general  way,  is  right,  and  the  wind  that  sways  and  determines  the 
growth  of  any  democratic  movement  is  always  the  Zeitgeist,  the  “spirit 
of  the  times.”  Because  of  these  things  its  present  stature  has  been 
reached. 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  Movement  started.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
few  simple  chairs.  Yet  such  sound  principles  of  craftsmanship  inspired 
their  conception,  and  such  popular  response  did  their  making  invoke, 
that  out  of  this  seemingly  insignificant  beginning  developed  all  that 
the  word  “Craftsman”  now  implies. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  MOVEMENT 


TODAY  the  Craftsman  Movement  stands  not  only  for  simple, 
well  made  furniture,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  true  craftsman¬ 
ship,  designed  for  beauty  as  well  as  comfort,  and  built  to  last, 
it  stands  also  for  a  distinct  type  of  American  architecture,  for  well 
built,  democratic  homes,  planned  for  and  owned  by  the  people  who 
live  in  them,  homes  that  solve  the  servant  problem  by  their  simple, 
pleasant  arrangement,  and  meet  the  needs  of  wholesome  family  life. 
Big,  light,  airy  living  rooms  that  foster  the  social  spirit  are  a  part  of 
its  purpose;  it  holds  as  essential  the  open  fireplace  as  the  natural 
nucleus  for  happy  indoor  life.  The  plain  yet  decorative  woodwork  and 
built-in  fittings  that  help  to  simplify  housework  and  produce  a  restful, 
homelike  atmosphere  are  inherent  in  its  plan.  The  sheltered  places 
for  outdoor  dining,  rest  and  play,  and  the  healthful  sleeping  porch 
which  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  so  vital  a  part  of  the  modern  home 
are  inevitably  a  part  of  the  Craftsman  home.  It  stands,  too,  for  the 
companionship  of  gardens,  the  wholesomeness  of  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  living  and  the  health  and  efficiency  which  these  imply.  It  aims  to 
be  instrumental  in  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the  land  and  the 
land  to  the  people.  It  is  always  for  progress,  for  scientific  farming, 
for  closer  cooperation  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  less  waste 
in  both  agricultural  and  industrial  fields.  It  stands  for  the  rights  of 
the  children  to  health  and  happiness,  through  an  education  that  will 
develop  hands  as  well  as  heads;  an  education  that  will  give  them  that 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  useful  work  which  is  every  child’s  rightful 
heritage,  and  fit  them  to  take  their  places  as  efficient  members  of  a 
great  democracy.  Civic  improvement  is  close  to  its  heart,  political, 
as  well  as  social  and  industrial  progress;  it  desires  to  strengthen  hon¬ 
est  craftsmanship  in  every  branch  of  human  activity,  and  strives  for  a 
form  of  art  which  shall  express  the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

And  now  as  the  Movement  reaches  the  next  stage  in  its  evolution, 
the  opening  of  the  new  Craftsman  Building,  it  seems  only  fitting,  for 
the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  its  various 
activities,  that  I  should  offer  this  brief  explanation  of  its  origin  and 
growth. 

I  had  always  been  interested  in  wood,  even  before  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  furniture,  for  as  a  farm  boy  out  in  Wisconsin  I  used  to  make 
wooden  ax  helves,  yokes  for  the  oxen,  runners  for  the  sleigh — whatever 
happened  to  be  needed  for  the  task  in  hand.  In  fact,  in  the  making 
of  these  rough  farm  implements  lay  the  germ  of  what  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  later  years. 

After  the  farming  I  took  up  stone  masonry,  and  it  was  the  hard 
daily  labor  with  this  stubborn  material  that  made  me  appreciate  so 
keenly  the  responsive,  sympathetic  qualities  of  wood  when  I  began 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MEADOWS  IS  MADE  BY  THE  LONG  ROAD¬ 
WAY  THAT  LEADS  TO  THE  WOODLANDS  AND  A  GROUP  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
FEEDING  CONTENTEDLY  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

A  ROADWAY  LEADING  TO  PASTURE  LANDS  :  THROUGH  IT  ONE  GETS  A  GLIMPSE 
OF  THE  VALLEY  AND  THE  HILLS  BEYOND  :  THE  EYE  HELD  TO  THE  VIEW  BY 
MASSES  OF  FLOWERS  ON  EITHER  SIDE  AND  TALL  PILLARS  COVERED  WITH  IVY. 


THE  STEPS  LEADING 
STONE,  AND  GENTLY 
SIDE  OF  THE  PATH 


FROM  THE  GARDEN  ARE  BUILT  N ATURALISTICALLY  OF  ROUGH 
FOLLOW  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAND:  THE  CEDAR  POSTS  ON  EITHER 
WILL  EVENTUALLY  DEVELOP  INTO  A  ROSE  COVERED  PERGOLA. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  GARDEN  WHERE  THE  ROSES  ARE  PLANTED:  THE  DISTANCE 
SHOWS  THE  NATURAL  FOREST  THAT  CLOSES  IN  THE  PROPERTY  ON  ONE  SIDE. 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE  WHERE  A  SUGGESTION  IS  GIVEN  OF 
THE  WIDE  VALLEY  IN  THE  DISTANCE  AND  AN  INTERESTING  GROUPING  OF 
THE  TREES. 

ONE  EDGE  OF  THE  GARDEN  IN  WHICH  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  ARBOR  VIT.E 
HEDGE  IS  ESPECIALLY  EVIDENT:  BEYOND  IS  A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  COMFORT¬ 
ABLE  SEAT,  AND  TANGLES  OF  BRILLIANT  FLOWERS  ARE  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 


an  individual  peach 

TREE  IN  THE  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  ORCHARD  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 

THE  FRUIT  SO  ABUND¬ 
ANT  AS  TO  BEAR  DOWN 
THE  BRANCHES  AND 
APPEAR  FROM  A  DIS¬ 
TANCE  LIKE  GOLDEN 
PINK  CHEEKED  BALLS: 
THE  TREES  ARE  NOT 
ALL  OF  THE  SAME 
VARIETY,  SOME  COMING 
INTO  BEARING  EARLIER 
THAN  OTHERS,  A  FACT 
WHICH  GREATLY 
FACILITATES  THEIR 
HARVESTING  AND  EX¬ 
TENDS  THE  SEASON  OF 
PLEASURE  FOR  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  RESPONSI¬ 
BLE. 


A  VIEW  DOWN 
ONE  OF  THE 
VISTALIKE  ROWS 
OF  THE  PEACH 
ORCHARD  AT 
CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS  :  THE 
ROWS  ALTERNAT¬ 
ING  AT  RIGHT 
ANGLES  WITH 
THE  PEACHES 
ARE  PLANTED 
WITH  APPLE 
TREES,  ALSO 
HUNG  at  this 
SEASON  WITH 
SOUND,  INVITING 
FRUIT  HASTEN¬ 
ING  TO  RIPEN. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  MOVEMENT 


afterward,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  learn  the  cabinetmakers’  trade. 
It  was  like  being  with  an  old  friend,  to  work  in  wood  again !  I  began  to 
study  its  beauty  more  carefully,  to  note  its  varied  grains  and  textures, 
the  way  it  lent  itself  to  sturdy  simple  forms  and  soft  finishes,  and 
these  things  filled  me  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

AT  FIRST  the  furniture  I  made  was  on  the  usual  conventional 
lines;  but  as  the  years  went  by  and  I  experimented  with  the 
various  forms  of  construction  and  design,  I  began  to  understand 
better  what  good  furniture  and  true  craftsmanship  meant.  I  tried  to 
make  pieces  that  would  be  first  of  all  practical  and  comfortable,  that 
would  last  a  man’s  lifetime  without  being  much  the  worse  for  wear; 
the  kind  of  things  one  could  take  pride  in  handing  down  to  one’s 
grandchildren.  I  wanted  them  to  be  beautiful,  too,  not  with  the  super¬ 
ficial  prettiness  of  applied  ornament,  but  with  that  inherent  decor¬ 
ative  quality  which  comes  from  good  proportions,  mellow  finish  and 
harmonious  coloring.  And  to  these  ends  I  tried  always  to  choose 
strong,  serviceable  materials,  with  the  sort  of  texture,  design  and  color¬ 
ing  that  would  result  in  a  genuine,  homelike  charm. 

I  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  in  making  those  few  pieces  of 
strong,  simple  furniture,  I  had  started  a  new  movement.  Others  saw 
it  and  prophesied  a  far-reaching  development.  To  me  it  was  only 
furniture;  to  them  it  was  religion.  And  eventually  it  became  religion 
with  me  as  well. 

Thus,  unconsciously,  a  Craftsman  style  was  evolved  and  develop¬ 
ed,  a  style  that  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
pushing  out  a  branch  here,  a  branch  there,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  wherever  it  met  with  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

The  next  thing  that  naturally  suggested  itself  was  the  need  of  a 
broader  medium  of  expression  for  these  ideas  of  craftsmanship  and 
home-making;  the  need  of  some  definite,  organized  plan  for  reaching 
people  who,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  interested  in  what  I  was  trying  to 
accomplish;  some  means  of  getting  into  direct  communication  with 
them,  of  entering,  so  to  speak,  into  their  very  homes.  And  so,  in 
October,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  the  Craftsman  Movement  sent 
forth  another  branch,  full  of  hope  and  promise — the  first  number  of 
The  Craftsman  Magazine. 

At  the  start  it  was  only  a  small  illustrated  pamphlet,  devoted 
largely  to  an  exposition  of  Craftsman  ideals.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  little  monthly  found  its  way  to  sympathetic  readers,  its  circu¬ 
lation,  size  and  interest  increased.  From  Syracuse,  where  for  the 
first  six  years  it  had  been  published,  I  brought  it  to  New  York;  for  the 
metropolis,  with  its  wider  interests  and  activities,  seemed  the  natural 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  MOVEMENT 


place  to  secure  the  material  I  needed,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  progres¬ 
sive  men  and  women  who  were  accomplishing  significant  things  in  the 
various  fields  of  work  and  art. 

In  the  magazine  I  have  striven  from  the  beginning  to  present  the 
work  and  opinions  of  others  in  sympathy  with  my  ideas,  as  well  as  my 
own  suggestions  regarding  home-making,  and  point  of  view  about  the 
problems  of  the  day.  In  as  direct,  authentic  and  beautiful  fashion  as 
I  could,  I  have  set  forth  what  seemed  the  best  and  most  representative 
work  of  artists,  craftsmen,  architects  and  other  workers  in  significant 
fields,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad;  reviewing  and  illustrating 
whatever  I  believed  would  prove  helpful  to  those  men  and  women  of 
America  who  needed  stimulus  to  spur  them  on  to  finer  achievement. 

But  a  healthy  movement,  like  a  healthy  tree,  does  not  grow  merely 
in  one  or  two  directions.  And  while  the  magazine  was  sending  out  its 
branches  and  spreading  its  influence  over  American  homes  wherever 
it  could  reach  throughout  the  country,  the  main  trunk  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  sending  forth  still  other  branches. 

FOR  all  this  time  the  original  source  of  the  movement,  the  furni¬ 
ture,  had  been  developing  and  finding  its  way  to  home-loving 
people  who  wanted  simple,  serviceable  things.  And  as  the  de¬ 
mand  grew,  I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  every  detail  of  the 
home  environment,  for  I  saw  that  the  way  a  man’s  house  was  planned 
and  built  had  as  much  influence  upon  his  family’s  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  as  had  the  furniture  they  lived  with.  Besides,  such  unassuming 
furnishings  as  mine  were  out  of  place  in  elaborate  over-ornamented 
interiors.  They  needed  the  sort  of  rooms  and  woodwork  and  exterior 
that  would  be  in  keeping  with  their  own  more  homelike  qualities.  They 
suggested,  by  their  sturdy  build  and  friendly  finish,  an  equally  sturdy 
and  friendly  type  of  architecture.  This  being  the  case,  why  not  build 
the  kind  of  homes  that  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Craftsman 
ideal?  Thus  was  evolved  what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  Crafts¬ 
man  architecture. 

I  planned  these  houses  with  a  big  living  room  because  I  believed  in 
having  a  comfortable  place  for  general  family  life,  large  enough  to 
eliminate  that  sense  of  friction  which  is  so  apt  to  invade  a  cramped 
and  narrow  home.  In  this  room  I  planned  a  generous  fireplace,  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  that  people  were  longing  to  return  to  the  oldtime  com¬ 
fort  and  hospitality  that  centered  so  pleasantly  around  the  open 
hearth.  And  this  fireplace  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  my  plans — even  developing  later,  after  much  scientific 
study  and  experiment,  into  a  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  the 
whole  house. 
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The  rest  of  the  space  in  a  Craftsman  house  I  arranged  compactly, 
with  as  few  partitions  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  the 
simplifying  of  work.  More  often  than  not  the  rooms  were  all  on  one 
floor,  to  eliminate  the  trouble  of  stair-climbing,  and  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  kitchen  and  other  parts  where  the  maid  or  housewife 
would  have  to  spend  much  time,  and  which  consequently  should  be 
light,  cheerful  and  convenient. 

Then  the  question  naturally  suggested  itself — why  build  homes  in 
the  city?  Why  live  in  tall  buildings,  in  rows  and  solid  blocks,  with  a 
minimum  of  air  and  light  and  garden  space,  when  there  is  so  much 
beautiful  country  within  reach?  Why  not  live  where  there  is  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  plenty  of  room  to  grow  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  to  rest  and  exercise  out  of  doors?  Why  not  get  “back  to  the 
land?” 

Thinking  and  working  along  these  lines,  the  houses  I  planned  natu¬ 
rally  began  to  take  on  certain  aspects  of  country  and  suburban  living — 
big  porches  for  outdoor  work  and  rest  and  play,  dining  porches, 
sleeping  balconies,  pergolas  and  other  garden  features  that  would  link 
the  interior  closely  with  the  outdoor  life. 

The  next  thing  that  suggested  itself  was  that  people,  instead  of 
living  in  houses  built  merely  for  speculation,  should  plan  and  build 
and  own  their  own  homes — even  the  people  who  could  afford  only  a 
little  four  or  five-room  cottage  or  bungalow.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  these  homes  were  to  be  theirs  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  they 
must  give  their  own  time,  thought  and  energy  to  the  planning  of  each 
detail,  and  then  make  sure  that  the  architect  and  builder  carried  out 
their  ideas  in  an  economical,  practical  and  beautiful  way. 

These  opinions  I  naturally  expressed  in  The  Craftsman  Maga¬ 
zine,  where  each  month  I  published  one  or  more  of  my  house  designs, 
thus  making  them  available  to  readers  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
I  published  floor  plans  and  perspective  views  of  both  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior,  with  practical  advice  as  to  construction,  finish,  furnishing  and 
decorating  schemes.  People  began  to  look  more  and  more  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  as  a  source  of  encouragement  and  aid.  Men  and  women  who  were 
expecting  to  build  and  furnish  their  own  homes  would  write  to  me  for 
plans,  ask  my  advice  about  different  methods  of  construction  or  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  wood  finishes,  or  want  me  to  make  suggestions  for  interior 
decorations  and  color  schemes.  And  out  of  these  inquiries  and  their 
answers.  Craftsman  Service  developed — another  branch  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  Craftsman  Movement. 

As  I  was  continually  advising  people  to  build  their  own  homes  in 
a  simple,  practical  fashion,  the  next  thing  that  inevitably  suggested 
itself  was  that  I  should  actually  help  them  to  do  it;  show  them  the 
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various  building  materials,  point  out  the  qualities  and  uses  of  each,  ex¬ 
plain  the  different  methods  of  construction,  teach  them  how  to  choose 
the  most  serviceable  and  appropriate  things,  how  to  plan  wisely  and 
build  well. 

So  I  began  to  bring  together  for  their  inspection  samples  of  build¬ 
ing  materials,  paints  and  finishes,  miniature  models  of  cottages  and 
bungalows,  and  household  devices  of  various  kinds.  But  I  soon  found 
that  three  floors  occupied  by  my  architectural,  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  forces  were  quite  inadequate  to  allow  a  suitable  display  or  to  ac¬ 
commodate  with  comfort  all  my  visitors.  It  became  necessary  to 
move  into  more  spacious  and  convenient  quarters;  hence  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Movement  has  branched  out  into  the  new  Craftsman  Building. 

This  building  is  now  the  Craftsman  home.  Here  are  the  show¬ 
rooms  for  furniture,  metal  work  and  fabrics  made  in  my  cabinet  and 
metal  workshops  at  Eastwood,  New  York.  Here  is  The  Craftsman 
Magazine  with  its  several  departments.  Here  are  the  drafting  rooms 
of  the  Craftsman  architects;  the  bureaus  of  Craftsman  Service — 
architectural,  gardening,  agricultural  and  real  estate;  the  home-build¬ 
ers’  library,  the  lecture  hall,  the  club  rooms  for  Craftsman  subscribers, 
and  the  homelike  Craftsman  Restaurant. 

More  important  than  all,  perhaps,  here  is  the  big  Craftsman  Per¬ 
manent  Home-builders’  Exposition,  occupying  five  floors  and  includ¬ 
ing  in  its  scope  everything  that  the  homemaker  might  need  to  see  and 
know,  from  brick  and  mortar  to  wall  coverings  and  stencil  designs, 
from  ice-boxes  and  vacuum  cleaners  to  garden  tools  and  rustic  furni¬ 
ture.  And  all  so  conveniently  and  systematically  arranged  that  the 
visitor  may  pass  from  one  exhibit  to  another  in  logical  order,  or  in¬ 
spect  some  particular  feature  on  which  information  is  desired — with 
always  an  expert  within  call  ready  to  give  the  necessary  advice  or  ex¬ 
planation.  Such  an  exposition  as  this  must  surely  prove  invaluable 
to  the  American  homemaker;  and  surely  it  is  a  fitting  culmination 
for  all  the  Craftsman  activities. 

Thus,  like  the  tree,  out  of  what  seemed  a  small  and  insignificant 
beginning,  has  the  Craftsman  Movement  grown.  Not  because  I  con¬ 
sciously  willed  or  planned  it;  not  because  of  great  capital  or  prestige; 
but  simply  because  it  had  its  roots  in  the  ground.  It  grew  out  of  actual 
spiritual  needs  and  physical  conditions.  It  drew  life  from  the  warm, 
fertile  soil  of  the  people’s  interest  and  enthusiasm.  And  it  depends 
upon  their  continued  love  and  help,  as  well  as  upon  my  own  endeavor, 
to  keep  its  branches  green,  to  make  it  grow  into  still  farther-reaching 
strength  and  still  wider  efficiency. 
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01) AY,  when  a  distinguished  Englishman  feels  regret¬ 
fully  that  he  must  have  his  photograph  taken- — 
whether  for  business  or  social  purposes— he  goes  to 
the  London  studio  of  E.  O.  Hoppe.  For  he  knows 
that  there  he  can  obtain  a  simple,  unaffected  portrait, 
one  that  is  characteristic,  truthful  and  at  the  same 
time  sympathetic,  satisfying  from  both  a  personal  and 
pictorial  standpoint,  and  free  from  all  those  artificialities  of  pose  and 
attempts  at  “artistic”  backgrounds  which  are  so  annoying  to  the  sen¬ 
sitive  sitter  and  so  fatal  to  the  really  artistic  result.  After  a  study  of 
this  portrait-photographer’s  work  and  personality,  one  can  readily 
understand  how,  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  three  years,  he 
has  gained  such  a  reputation. 

A  clue  to  Mr.  Hoppe’s  methods  and  one  of  the  reasons  underlying 
his  success  may  be  found  in  his  studio.  It  is  a  large,  three-windowed 
room,  without  skylight,  the  walls  of  white  Japanese  fiber  reflecting 
the  maximum  of  light  rays  and  absorbing  practically  none.  The  fur¬ 
niture  and  ornaments  consist  of  a  few  simple  but  genuine  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  such  choice  things  as  an  old  carved  Italian  chest,  a  Gothic 
reading  desk,  a  Niirnberg  madonna.  And  above  all  the  room  is  not¬ 
able  for  the  absence  of  artificial  backgrounds,  screens  and  head-rests 
and  all  the  objects  that  go  to  make  up  the  old-fashioned  photographic 
studio. 

“An  important  problem  in  photographic  portraiture,”  declares 
Mr.  Hoppe,  “is  the  relationship  between  photographer  and  sitter — 
mostly  a  problem  of  personality.”  It  is  to  the  absence  of  this  personal 
element — for  there  can  be  no  relationship  between  the  sitter,  a  living 
man  or  woman,  and  the  camera,  a  mere  mechanism — that  Mr.  Hoppe 
attributes  the  non-success  of  most  photographs.  They  are  soulless 
likenesses  and  not  character  studies,  a  distinction  which  makes  of  a 
photograph  a  work  of  art. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hoppe  makes  a  departure  from  the  popular 
convention  that  some  physiognomies  are  not  susceptible  to  the  camera. 
He  looks  upon  the  time-worn  expression  “I  don’t  take  a  good  picture” 
as  absurd.  Again  he  is  most  emphatic  in  his  avowal  that  “there  is  no 
person  actually  commonplace,”  no  person  in  whom  there  is  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  variation  in  character  from  another  person,  to  lend  itself  to 
distinction  by  the  lens.  To  render  this  shade  of  difference,  this  deli¬ 
cate  distinction,  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the  photographer  of  faces. 

How  to  catch  this  difference  is  a  problem  which  requires,  not  alone 
a  certain  character  perception,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  alertness  and 
sufficient  acuteness  to  grasp  the  moment,  “and  one  moment  only” 
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when  the  sitter  looks  as  he  is — “the  psychological  moment  when  he 
appears  absolutely,  when  he  opens  himself.”  To  recognize  that 
moment  is  the  photographer’s  task.  Hence  Mr.  Hoppe  seldom  takes 
a  picture  of  a  man  at  first  meeting. 

Mr.  Hoppe’s  methods  require  further  explanation.  He  lays  stress 
upon  a  man’s  possibilities.  He  studies  him  as  he  changes  his  position. 
He  draws  him  into  conversation,  learns  about  his  hobbies,  his  station 
in  life,  his  outlook  on  life,  and  watches  his  eye  light  up  at  this  or  that. 
He  believes  in  a  certain  magnetic,  or  if  you  will,  telepathic  communi¬ 
cation  between  himself  and  his  sitter.  He  shows  him  prints  and  a 
casual  remark  may  give  him  a  clue  to  the  sitter’s  likes  and  ideas. 
Even  the  thought  that  traverses  like  a  flash  across  a  man’s  mind  may 
arrest  its  owner  in  a  self-revealing  pose  which  gives  Mr.  Hoppe  a 
certain  mental  picture  of  the  man  and  indicates  the  time  to  choose  the 
most  natural,  the  most  characteristic  attitude.  If  the  man  is  reti¬ 
cent,  the  very  reticence  can  be  suggested.  Mr.  Hoppe  admits  going 
wrong  occasionally,  but  he  remains  steadfast  to  his  principle  that  the 
natural  pose  of  the  sitter  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  by  the  artistic 
photographer. 

He  wants  to  get  away  as  far  as  he  can  from  conventionality  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  artificiality. 

Let  us  note  a  concrete  instance  of  this  photographer’s  method. 
Look  at  the  illustration  of  Granville  Barker,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  Hoppe  portraits.  Mr.  Hoppe  started  out  with  a  different  idea 
in  mind.  “But”  he  explains,  “a  cat  happened  to  stray  into  the  room 
at  the  moment.  Mr.  Barker’s  eyes  suddenly  lighted  upon  the  graceful 
animal  and  he  was  all  happiness  as  it  climbed  up  his  knee  and  onto  his 
shoulder.  I  snapped  him  then  and  there.  I  was  perfectly  justified. 
He  had  no  idea  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  recognized  the  moment.” 

It  is  this  unpremeditated  quality,  this  ability  to  snap  a  sitter  un¬ 
aware,  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  the  fact  of  being  in  a  studio, 
that  is  Hoppe’s  confessed  secret  of  success.  He  employs  a  type  of  re¬ 
flex  camera  that  is  always  ready.  The  slide  is  always  in  the  register. 
It  is  a  noiseless  instrument,  resting  on  a  low  stand,  and  there  is  about 
it  no  suggestive  black  cloth.  It  is  looked  into  from  the  top  instead  of 
the  back.  The  rays  passing  through  the  lens  are  caught  up  by  the 
mirror  and  reflected  on  the  focusing  screen  at  the  top  of  the  camera. 

The  mistake  most  photographers  make  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hoppe  is  in  spending  more  time  on  finishing  a  picture  than  on  prelim¬ 
inaries;  whereas  they  ought  to  spend  most  of  the  time  on  preliminaries 
and  very  little  on  finishing.  There  is  the  problem  of  retouching  for 
instance. 

“I  do  very  little  retouching,”  says  Mr.  Hoppe.  “Retouching  has 
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been  the  greatest  enemy  to  photographic  portraiture.  I  confine  my¬ 
self  to  remedying  blemishes  inherent  in  the  processes,  such  as  irregu¬ 
larities  of  skin  registered.  I  rely  entirely  upon  the  right  lighting  of 
faces.  That  is  the  great  retoucher — Light.” 

The  fact  that  Hoppe  studied  portraiture  under  such  masters  of  the 
brush  as  Von  Lenbach  and  Kaulbach  lends  interest  to  his  statement 
that  he  considers  the  camera  and  the  rest  of  the  photographic  para¬ 
phernalia  merely  as  tools,  as  another  artistic  medium  to  be  classed 
with  pencils,  drawing  board,  brushes,  colors  and  etching  needle.  He 
holds  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  camera  who  can  impart  artistic 
value  to  a  photograph.  The  photographer  must  not,  however,  at¬ 
tempt  too  much;  he  must  know  the  limitations  of  his  medium. 

Painters,  Mr.  Hoppe  thinks,  are  right  in  condemning  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  present  day.  Instead  of  rising  to  a  superior  level,  it 
has  during  the  last  twenty  years  come  down  to  a  low  level  among  the 
crafts. 

In  explaining  this,  he  says :  “The  first  men  to  practice  photography 
were  painters,  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  David  Octavius  Hill,R.A. 
His  portraits  today  are  unequalled  in  artistic  value,  although  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  made  more  and  more  perfect.  That’s  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell.  Because  these  men  were  artists,  the  photographs  or 
portraits  produced  by  them  were  works  of  art.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  not  camera  or  lens  should  be  considered,  but  the  man.  If  a  man 
has  the  artistic  instinct  and  feeling  he  is  bound  to  produce  something 
of  artistic  value.  It  is  immaterial  how  it  is  produced,  so  long  as  it  has 
all  the  qualities  that  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  work  of  art.” 

Mr.  Hoppe  is  now  experimenting  with  color  and  has  achieved  some 
fine  results,  which  he  will  show  at  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  London 
next  May.  He  explains  the  process  briefly  as  follows: 

“Any  paper  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromatic  salt  becomes 
when  exposed  to  light,  insoluble  and  the  paper  thus  prepared  is  printed 
through  the  ordinary  photographic  negative.  It  is  then  put  into  water 
where  those  portions  that  have  been  exposed  will  swell  up  in  a  very 
faint  and  hardly  distinguishable  relief.  That  pr'nt  is  then  put  on  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  wet  blotting  paper  and  dabbed  with  flat-bound  brushes, 
having  ordinary  lithographic  inos.  It  is  then  that  the  process  shows 
its  tremendous  latitude.  It  gives  the  powers  of  the  painter.  The  tone 
values  can  be  altered  and  corrected.  This  process  was  discovered 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  a  man  named  Rawlins,  but  merely  in  mono¬ 
chrome.  Its  color  possibilities  are  just  being  realized.  Lately  a  few 
enthusiastic  workers  have  taken  up  the  process,  which  of  course  has 
its  dangers  for  those  who  do  not  understand  blending  or  the  harmony 
of  color.”. 
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SALEM:  ITS  HOUSES,  ITS  STREETS  AND  ITS 
GARDENS  RICH  WITH  THE  ATMOSPHERE 
OF  ROMANCE  AND  TRADITION 

RCHITECTS,  sooner  or  later,  seek  in  Massachusetts 
the  streets  of  Salem.  Indeed  this  renowned  old  town 
is  not  imbued  with  the  idea  of  change,  and  Chestnut 
Street  is  still  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  example, 
architecturally,  of  early  American  conception.  His¬ 
torians  and  romanticists  as  well  delight  in  the  place; 
the  former  regarding  it  as  the  seat  of  witchcraft  and 
fanaticism,  the  latter  as  the  environment  of  the  “House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.” 

Once  the  now  out-of-the-way  situation  of  this  many  gabled  mansion 
is  reached,  romance  in  its  quintessence  enfolds  the  visitor,  encircling 
him  in  the  aroma  of  its  past  sentiment.  Here,  on  this  very  spot,  is 
accentuated  the  old  saw:  “the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword”;  for 
had  the  ground  on  which  stands  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  been  a 
battle-field,  it  would  hardly  be  more  generally  visited  or  afford  a 
more  widespread  interest  than  it  does  today.  By  the  pen  of  Hawthorne 
this  gray  visaged  old  house  has  been  made  of  abiding  interest  in  Salem, 
as  if  it  were  a  unique  human  being.  Its  personality  is  deeply  marked, 
its  atmosphere  so  individual  that  instead  of  succumbing  to  modern 
thought,  it  draws  its  visitors  into  the  gulf  of  its  own  time  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

Hawthorne  himself  declared  that  the  scene  of  his  romance  was  in 
one  of  the  old  projecting  storied  houses  familiar  to  his  eye  in  Salem; 
also  that  it  had  been  an  object  of  curiosity  with  him  from  boyhood, 
both  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  and  stateliest  architecture  of  a  long  past 
epoch  and  as  the  scene  of  events  more  full  of  human  interest,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  a  gray  feudal  castle. 

Probably  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  as  embodied  in  his  story 
was  the  composite  of  several  of  the  old  mansions  identified  with 
Salem;  for  at  the  time  that  Hawthorne  knew  it  well  it  had,  so  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  but  three  gables,  the  others  being  added  later.  Most  earnestly 
also  did  Hawthorne  insist  that  his  story  should  be  regarded  as  a  ro¬ 
mance;  that  the  characters  he  drew  were  of  his  “own  mixing.”  More¬ 
over  he  insisted  that  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
affected  him  like  a  human  countenance,  and  in  so  saying  he  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  many  who  today  pay  it  a  visit.  It  is  a  building  given  over 
now  to  the  memory  of  Hawthorne,  its  owner  endeavoring  to  identify 
it  with  the  author’s  work  and  life  as  closely  as  possible,  crying  out  for 
the  realism  of  characters  which  he  himself  deemed  but  romantic. 
Each  room  remains  as  he  saw  it  and  as  it  became  crystallized  at  the 
point  of  his  pen.  The  front  entrance  of  the  house  is  still  through  a 
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ONE  OF  THE  GARDENS  OF 
SALEM  PLACED  AT  THE  BACK 
OF  THE  HOUSE:  A  GARDEN 
HIDDEN  AWAY  FROM  THE 
CASUAL  EYE,  ALTHOUGH  SUR¬ 
ROUNDED  BY  MUCH  LIFE  AND 
traffic:  the  colored  glass 

IN  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE 
OLD  CHURCH  APPEARS  IN 
SOME  LIGHTS  TO  BE  A  CON¬ 
TINUATION  OF  THE  FLORAL 
OFFERING  OF  THE  GARDEN  ; 

AT  TWILIGHT  WITH  THE 
CHURCH  LIGHTED  THE  SCENE 
IS  ONE  OF  UNIQUE  BEAUTY. 


******* 


AN  OLD  SALEM  GARDEN,  BOX- 
HEDGED  AND  OVERGROWN, 
TANGLED  AND  UNKEMPT: 
ABOUT  IT  NEVERTHELESS 
THERE  IS  SOMETHING  ABID¬ 
INGLY  SWEET  AND  HOME¬ 
LIKE  :  ONE  FEELS  THAT  IT 
WAS  PLANTED  WITH  LOVE 
AND  FROM  A  CRAVING  FOR 
BEAUTY. 


“the  house  of  the  seven 
gables”  is  now  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  AT  ONE  SIDE  IN 
FLOWERS  AND  VERDURE 
WHICH  TO  SOME  EXTENT 
SOFTEN  WHILE  NOT  QUITE 
OVERCOMING  ITS  GRAY  TIME¬ 
WORN  VISAGE  :  A  STRANGE 
HOUSE  THROBBING  WITH  AN 
ATMOSPHERE  OF  MELAN¬ 
CHOLY  ROMANCE  !  HAW¬ 
THORNE  HAS  CREATED 
THROUGH  LITERATURE  WFIAT 
IS  USUALLY  BORNE  OUT  OF 
ACTUAL  HUMAN  STRUGGLE. 


THE  SIDE  OF  “THE  HOUSE  OF 
THE  SEVEN  GABLES”  WHERE 
TALL  HOLLYHOCKS  LEAN 
AGAINST  IT  IN  FRIENDLY 
FASHION  GIVING  COLOR  TO 
ITS  DISMAL  CLAPBOARDS  AND 
HOLDING  IT  IN  TOUCH  WITH 
THE  GAY  WORLD  OF  FLOWERS  : 
THE  DOOR  HERE  LEADS  TO  THE 
UTILITARIAN  PART  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ;  THE  IRREGULAR  PAVE¬ 
MENT  MAKING  NO  EFFORT 
TO  HIDE  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF 
TIME. 


i 


CHESTNUT  STREET  IN  SALEM, 
ONE  OF  WIDE  AND  NOBLE 
PROPORTIONS  AND  FLANKED 
ON  EITHER  SIDE  BY  VETERAN 
TREES,  HOLDING  IN 
FRIENDLY  SECLUSION  HOUSES 
WHICH  BESPEAK  THE  NATIVE 
NEW  ENGLAND  RESERVE  AND 
STERNNESS. 


A  HOUSE  ALONG  CHESTNUT 
STREET  SHOWING  THAT  IT 
HAS  MADE  USE  OF  ITS  PRIVI¬ 
LEGE  ON  THE  BUILDING  LINE 
BY  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH 
IT  HAS  BUILT  OUT  ITS  FRONT 
STEPS  AND  BY  ITS  SACRIFICE 
OF  A  FENCE  :  THE  PIONEER  AL¬ 
WAYS  BUILT  CLOSE  TO  THE 
ROAD  FOR  PROTECTION  AND 
COMPANIONSHIP. 


HOUSES  ON  CHESTNUT  STREET  IN  SALEM  ARE  REGARDED  ARCHITECTURALLY  AS  THE  FINEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
iEARLY  AMERICAN  BUILDING:  THIS  STREET  WILL  NEVER  CALL  FOR  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT. 


TYPICAL  MANSIONS  OF  CHESTNUT  STREET  IN  SALEM. 
ALSO  SHOWING  WIDTH  AND  BEAUTY  OF  STREET. 

THE  HOFFMAN  HOUSE  ON  CHESTNUT  STREET,  GENIAL 
IN  ITS  EXPRESSION  SINCE  SOFTENED  WITH  VINES.. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CIVIC  BEAUTY 


tiny  shop,  and  while  it  has  graduated  from  a  cent  shop  as  kept  by  Miss 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon ,  it  still  offers  to  its  visitors,  in  unadulterated  form, 
the  delectable  sweet  called  “Gibraltar  Rock,”  and  little  toys  and  en¬ 
ticements,  such  as  she  might  have  sought  on  finding  it  necessary  to 
open  her  ancestral  mansion  to  trade,  to  listen  with  nervous  tension  for 
the  tinkle  of  the  bell  indicating  a  probable  purchaser  of  her  wares. 

The  young  woman  who  now  guides  the  visitor  through  the  house 
amplifies  her  descriptions  of  each  room  with  such  remarks  as  “this  was 
Miss  Hepzibah’ s  bedroom:  everything  here  is  just  as  Hawthorne  saw 
it  last.  All  that  we  do  is  to  keep  it  well  dusted.  We  never  move  or 
disturb  anything.” 

BUT  THE  thrilling  part  of  the  visit  is  when  the  guide,  with  an  air 
of  mystery  all  her  own,  entices  one  into  a  narrow,  dark  and  un¬ 
prepossessing  passage,  closing  the  door  as,  like  some  bad  man  in 
a  fairy  tale,  she  murmurs  “I’ll  meet  you  at  the  top  of  the  house.”  His 
brain  then  bestirs  itself  wondering  if  it  is  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  have  followed  her  so  unhesitatingly.  Turn 
back  he  cannot.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  climb  on  as  best  he  can  the 
perpendicular  stairs,  roughly  hewn,  uncarpeted,  holding  no  sympathy. 
But  as  he  is  in  complete  darkness,  his  limbs  shake  beneath  him,  a  fact 
he  is  chary  of  confessing.  Behind  him  the  guide  has  bolted  the  en¬ 
trance  door.  But  when  with  courage  somewhat  reinstated,  he  reaches 
the  top  of  the  mysterious  climb,  a  narrow  door  is  thrown  open  and  he 
steps  out  into  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  time-flavored  bedrooms  that 
his  imagination  has  ever  depicted.  His  mental  atmosphere  clears;  he 
realizes  that  he  has  trodden  the  hidden  flight  of  stairs,  which  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  has  permitted  various  occupants  of  this  house  to 
appear  mysteriously,  to  vanish  with  equal  rapidity  and  to  overhear 
conversations  thought  to  be  secret. 

To  see  later  the  chair  in  which,  as  the  story  relates,  Judge  Pyn¬ 
cheon  was  found  dead,  gives  the  visitor  another  thrill  of  silent  romance 
and  happenings  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  smooth-paved  way  of  mod¬ 
em  life,  its  lack  of  romantic  intrigue  and  its  simplicity  seems,  after 
all,  a  trifle  dull. 

The  last  counsel  of  the  guide  is  to  step  into  the  garden  and  see  the 
gables.  They  are  all  there — - seven  marked  off  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; 
and  snugly  beside  the  house  lies  a  little  garden,  than  which  none  has 
been  more  sweetly,  more  touchingly  described.  Hollyhocks  cling 
closely  to  the  gray  boards  of  the  house,  clothing  their  grimness  with  the 
iridescent  luster  of  bloom,  drawing  it  near  to  the  changeful  season. 
In  no  way  is  this  garden  remarkable,  barring  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  lack  of  all  straining  after  the  unusual.  Nevertheless  it  stands  in 
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its  original  position  and  the  heart  goes  out  to  it.  It  wafts  a  tender  im¬ 
pression  to  carry  away  when  at  length  the  visitor  turns  from  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  preferring  to  believe  in  the  absolute  reality  of 
Hawthorne’s  characters  rather  than  that  they  were,  as  he  claims, 
products  of  his  own  imagination. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  is  reached  before  long, — the  finest  example 
extant  of  Colonial  house-building.  Looking  westward  down  this 
street  its  appeal  is  at  once  one  of  dignity  and  peace,  its  broad 
brick  pavement  shows  that  it  has  been  well  trodden,  but  in  no  way 
overcome.  In  such  a  pavement  alone  there  is  an  element  of  repose. 

On  either  side  it  is  flanked  by  trees,  old  and  stately,  having  developed 
with  the  years  marked  individuality.  They  have  the  scars,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities,  perchance,  of  age;  as  well  they  have  the  assurance  of  their 
years  and  a  reverent  bearing  which  youth  does  not  possess.  From 
them  the  eye  travels  naturally  to  the  houses  set  along  the  street  in 
detached  fashion.  They  represent  an  early  and  admirable  conception 
of  house-building,  of  houses  that  were  homes  of  comfort  and  personal¬ 
ity.  The  most  notable  examples  were  built  in  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century,  a  time  when  the  crackling  of  warfare  was 
in  the  air,  when  Indians  had  barely  become  citizens  of  docility,  when 
religious  disputes  charged  the  atmosphere,  and  after  young  women 
had  not  only  been  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  tried  for  the  crime  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  Indeed  it  is  from  a  scarred  and  turbulent  past 
that  Salem  has  wron  its  present  tranquillity. 

These  houses  are  severe  and  classic  in  outline:  and  while  varied  in 
treatment  there  is  still  enough  of  similarity  about  them  to  give  to 
Chestnut  Street  the  appearance  of  a  harmonious  whole.  It  does  not 
suggest  in  any  way  the  haphazard  or  the  freakish.  It  appears  well 
ordered,  plainly  and  strongly  executed.  The  building  line  has  been  re¬ 
spected,  although  occasionally  the  front  steps  of  a  house  make  an  in¬ 
road  into  the  sidewalk  standing  out  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  their 
privilege.  Fences,  fence  posts  and  railings  have  been  found  useful  in 
holding  this  line  of  the  street,  and  are  as  well  objects  of  distinction. 
Many  examples  of  fine  old  ironwork,  grilles  and  railings  are  also  seen 
along  Chestnut  Street,  in  Salem.  For  the  houses  the  favored  building 
material  wTas  brick,  although  clapboards  as  well  were  used.  The  trim 
in  either  case  was  of  wood,  in  most  instances  painted  wrhite,  the  blinds 
being  of  a  darker  or  different  color  to  give  variety  to  the  surface. 
Somewhat  of  the  severity  and  the  quiescent  charm  of  one  of  Salem’s 
old  houses  is  well  illustrated  herein  by  a  photograph.  It  holds  its 
own  along  this  street  of  architectural  beauty,  yet  it  can  be  seen  by 
scanning  it  closely  that  it  has  made  a  subtle  compromise  with  the 
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spirit  of  expansion.  It  has  pushed  its  rights  on  the  building  line  as 
far  as  possible,  its  steps  and  iron  railings  encroaching  perceptibly  on 
the  pavement.  It  has  sacrificed  the  protection  of  a  fence  across  its 
front  boundary.  The  main  part  of  this  house  is  of  brick,  severely  laid 
and  trimmed,  but  its  rear  extension  is  of  clapboards  and  denotes  a 
later  thought  than  that  of  the  original  builder.  The  bay  window  over 
the  front  portico,  exquisite  in  line  and  device,  must  have  been  added 
some  time  after  the  building  was  constructed.  That  it  mars  the  ex¬ 
terior  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  no  doubt,  even  though  it  can  be  real¬ 
ized  that  it  gives  to  the  interior  expansion,  air  and  sunlight. 

The  bay  window,  and  the  front  veranda,  were  conceptions  that 
early  began  to  temper  the  purity  of  classic  architecture  in  America. 
They  may  have  helped  the  Puritan  to  unclasp  the  bands  from  his  soul 
and  to  drink  in  more  completely  the  openness  of  life  as  a  universal 
privilege  rather  than  a  system  of  inflexible  rules. 

IN  ANOTHER  one  of  the  illustrations  the  growth  of  the  city  street 
idea  is  seen,  since  herein  two  typical  mansions  are  joined  together 
instead  of  being  planned  with  an  intervening  space  of  earth.  They 
were  built,  it  would  seem,  with  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  solidity 
uppermost,  also  with  some  thought  of  ground  economy.  In  houses 
such  as  these  barely  an  inch  of  space  was  wasted.  The  hall  traversing 
the  middle  opens  to  rooms  on  either  side,  rooms  of  ample  and  digni¬ 
fied  proportions,  rooms  very  regular,  without  alcoves,  niches,  nooks  or 
other  complications.  Even  to  the  top  of  the  house  each  room  has  its 
full  allotment  of  window  space,  each  can  be  located  without  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  mystery. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  exterior  of  these  Salem  houses  as 
forbidding,  precise  and  unalluring,  as  houses  which  do  not  cast  forth 
the  radiant  note  of  hospitality.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  them 
the  pledge  of  reliability  and  steadfastness,  the  inability  to  be  moved 
by  every  passing  whim.  In  the  Hoffman  house  on  Salem  Street  one 
reads  again  the  progress  of  the  times  in  the  sunroom  built  over  the 
portico  and  in  the  verandalike  covering  of  the  side  steps.  The  spaci¬ 
ousness  of  this  house  gives  it  an  imposing  air,  and  its  roof,  which  is 
noteworthy,  must  make  its  upper  story  very  pleasing  to  live  in.  To¬ 
day  even  when  innumerable  larger  and  more  costly  houses  have  been 
built  in  America,  it  retains  its  own  importance,  proclaiming  itself  not 
unlike  many  stately  old  English  mansions  which  have  passed  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  without  appreciable  alteration.  The  vines  with 
which  it  is  well  clad  soften  its  austerity,  humanizing  it  and  giving  it 
almost  the  geniality  of  an  old  friend. 

The  doorways  of  the  houses  of  Salem  are  an  inspiration  to  archi- 
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tects  of  the  present.  They  have  a  simplicity  of  outline,  a  grace  of 
curve  and  design  that  is  altogether  fascinating  to  both  sight  and  mind. 
And  in  Salem  admirable  examples  of  them  abound,  one  after  another, 
appealing  to  the  visitor  as  he  passes  down  the  streets.  Long  flights  of 
steps  with  simple  yet  elegant  balustrades  and  newel  posts  often  fan¬ 
tastically  curved,  are  characteristic  of  the  interior  of  these  houses. 
China  closets  filled  with  examples  of  Lowestoft  and  curved  and  decor¬ 
ated  at  the  top  somewhat  as  the  doorways;  and  walls  covered  with 
all-over  designs  of  paper,  are  as  essential  to  their  period  as  is  the  old 
town  in  which  they  are  placed, — Salem  with  its  unflinching  past. 

BUT  IT  is  not  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  or  the  architectural 
perfection  of  Chestnut  Street  that  completely  fills  the  visitor 
here  with  satisfaction.  The  gardens  of  the  old  town  claim  his 
enthusiasm  and  cause  him  to  wonder  at  the  constancy  with  which  they 
have  thriven  over  so  many  years.  The  majority  of  these  much  visited 
gardens  are  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  only  occasionally  at  their  sides. 
They  are  gardens  of  box  hedgings  and  of  old-time  flowers,  often  a  bit 
tangled  and  confused.  They  are  not  especially  connected  with  the 
houses,  as  is  fashionable  in  modern  landscape  gardening,  by  pergolas, 
peristyles  or  covered  arches.  They  simply  form  an  outlet  for  the  home 
life  by  keeping  the  world  of  nature  but  a  stone’s  throw  away  from  the 
back  doors.  Sometimes  they  are  entered  by  a  demure  little  white 
gate,  again  an  arbor  leads  the  way  to  their  center.  In  almost  every 
case  they  are  enclosed  at  their  outer  boundaries  by  a  fence,  a  necessary 
adjunct,  since  these  gardens  are  those  of  a  busy  crowded  place,  not  those 
of  the  open  country.  The  towers  of  factories,  workshops  and  other 
buildings  hug  them  in  closely,  forbidding  them  to  cross  their  bounda¬ 
ries  without  self  damage.  In  Essex  Street,  a  prominent  thoroughfare, 
there  is  a  garden  in  which  everything  is  said  to  be  over  seventy-five 
years  old.  Greenness,  tangled  and  sweet,  prevails  here  with  now  and 
then  a  blossom  giving  accent.  It  is  a  quiet  garden  seemingly  remote 
from  the  haste  and  insincerity  of  modern  life.  It  causes  wonder  that 
it  has  so  well  and  strongly  retained  its  personality.  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it,  as  well  as  other  gardens  in  Salem,  have  lodg¬ 
ments  in  the  hearts  of  their  owners.  From  year  to  year  many  of  them 
are  untouched  by  an  alien  hand;  the  skill  of  the  professional  gardener  is 
here,  as  the  saying  goes,  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  its  place  is 
found  the  love  of  Nature,  not  dependent  on  her  possible  effects,  but 
rather  on  her  ability  to  give  solace  to  the  human  heart. 

Scattered  in  among  the  old  gardens  are  newer  ones  showing  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  the  day.  They  are  well  contrived,  suiting 
admirably  their  situations.  Yet  from  them  the  visitor  escapes  with 
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gladness  to  seek  those  not  far  away  where  the  air  laden  with  the  scent 
of  box  is  inhaled  and  where  Nature’s  own  tangles  and  laws  are  con¬ 
doned.  In  Salem  the  black  cat  walks  ad  libitum.  The  guide  suggests, 
it  seems  appropriately,  a  visit  to  the  witch  house,  turned  now  into  a 
shop  wherein  are  sold  relics,  antique  furniture  and  various  evidences 
of  long  ago.  For  Salem  is  still  Salem,  the  offspring  of  a  violent  strug¬ 
gle  which  she  neither  disguises  nor  finds  discreditable.  From  its  ashes 
she  has  sprung  and  today,  in  softened  mood,  seems  to  have  tempered 
the  cruel  facts  of  her  history  with  much  that  is  romantic  and  legendary. 


THE  HEAVENLY  ROAD 

r  I  'HERE  was  no  milky  way  of  stars, 

But  just  a  field  of  green 
With  daisies  by  the  pasture  bars 
All  radiant  and  serene ! 

There  were  no  angels  in  the  air. 

Nor  raptured  seraphs  wise, 

But  up  the  noontide’s  sunlit  stair 
Trooped  gorgeous  butterflies! 

There  was  no  river  of  pure  gold. 

But  dancing  in  the  breeze 
A  laughing  brook  forever  rolled 
Beneath  the  arching  trees ! 

There  were  no  shining  jasper  walls, 

Nor  azure  baldricked  dome. 

But  just  a  house  with  friendly  halls. 

And  quiet  peace  of  home ! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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0  many  poems  to  be  read , 

A  world  fames  fair  and  true? 

Good  Sir,  I  know,  but  overhead, 

A  sky  is  arching  blue; 

And  branches  wave  across  the  bright. 
All  glorified,  and  seem  to  write 
A  lyric  for  my  very  soul, 

Upon  a  vast,  eternal  scroll; 

If  now,  good  Sir,  I  try  to  read, 

I  sure  must  stop  my  ears  to  heed, 

And  hush  the  beating  of  my  heart, 

That  both  great  songs  be  kept  apart! 


ffO  many  poems  to  be  read, 

And  time  so  short? — For  me, 

I  never,  never  shall  be  dead, 

Now  is  eternity; 

And  listen!  Do  you  hear  it  sing? 

Why,  all  the  world,  Sir, — everything — 
The  great,  deep,  cosmic  hum  and  beat, 
The  epic  of  the  passing  feet, 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  city  ways, 

Greek  chorus  of  the  nights  and  days — 
How  can  I  hold  to  printed  word, 
When  life — all  life — is  to  be  heard? 


J'HE  Drama?  O,  good  Sir,  I  pray 
You  come  to  my  poor  street, 

By  any  time  of  night  or  day, 

And  see  the  players  meet! — 

A  woman  crouches  at  her  door. 

With  face  that  hopes  not  any  more; 

A  small,  white  hearse  moves  slowly  by — 
Mark  how  she  dries  her  unlit  eye. 

The  piteous  trembling  of  her  hand! 

No  word  is  breathed,  we  understand; 
Within  her  sodden  face  one  sees 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
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YOUNG,  young  girl  goes  laughing  in 
At  the  little  cheap  cafe; — 

Haste  after!  One  more  scene  to  win. 

Of  my  drama  called  Today! 

Through  blur  of  smoke  and  stench  of  wine, 
And  following  looks  of  lustful  swine, 

She  flutters  down  the  blighting  air — 

Just  blossoming  yet  half  aware; 

Now,  in  Christ’s  name,  let  us  take  part — 
This  play  is  life  and  needs  no  art! 


£0  many  sermons  do  they  preach 
From  pulpit ,  day  by  day , 

With  message  you  believe  may  teach 
Me  better  how  to  pray  f 
Oh,  in  the  faces  that  I  greet, 

All  up  and  down  the  city  street, 

A  text  is  writ!  I  scarce  can  kneel, 
For  reaching  out  my  hands  to  feel 
The  clasp  of  brother  palm  on  palm— 
A  very  sacrament  or  psalm; 

While  every  by-way  grows  to  be 
Sacred  as  paths  of  Galilee. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  HILLSIDE  HOME: 
RAYMOND  RIORDON’S  INDIANA  BUNGALOW 

SUCCESSFUL  home-building  implies  something  more 
than  the  selection  of  a  desirable  site,  the  drawing  of 
suitable  working  plans  and  the  erection  of  a  practical 
construction.  It  implies  a  sympathetic  use  of  building 
materials,  an  understanding  of  that  harmony  which 
should  exist  between  the  house  and  its  environment, 
between  the  exterior  construction  and  the  interior 
finish  and  furnishing,  between  the  character  of  the  house  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  to  live  in  it.  And  perhaps  more  important 
than  all,  it  implies  a  genuine  home-seeking,  home-loving  spirit.  For 
the  factor  that  determines  the  architectural,  and  one  might  almost 
say  spiritual,  success  of  such  an  undertaking  is  the  vision  that  guides 
the  architect’s  pencil  and  the  builder’s  tool,  the  ideal  that  inspires 
the  home-maker  in  the  working  out  of  his  plans,  from  the  general 
scheme  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  house  he  is  building  is 
the  house  of  his  hopes  and  dreams,  probably  the  fruit  of  long  years 
of  work  and  study  and  contemplation;  its  erection  means  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  long-cherished  plan;  it  is  to  be  a  home  for  his  soul  as  well 
as  for  his  body,  a  little  corner  of  the  world  that  is  essentially  his 
own.  This  vision,  this  ideal  is  the  “north  star”  which  guides  the 
successful  home-builder  safely  into  his  desired  haven. 

It  is  just  such  hopes  and  dreams,  you  feel,  that  must  have  inspired 
the  planning  and  building  of  the  house  shown  here — the  home  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Riordon,  Superintendent  of  the  Interlaken  School  at  Roll¬ 
ing  Prairie,  Indiana.  Whether  you  view  it  from  the  lake,  the  garden 
or  the  clover-covered  hillside,  or  whether  you  step  inside  its  sheltered 
porch  and  hospitable  rooms,  you  feel  instinctively  that  it  is  a  real  home, 
planned  by  those  who  knew  by  heart  the  country,  the  materials  and 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  were  to  live  therein,  and  who  had  studied 
out,  thoughtfully  and  lovingly,  how  to  make  the  building  fulfil  those 
needs  in  the  wisest  and  most  beautiful  way. 

Seldom  have  we  encountered  a  more  interesting  example  of  utility 
and  beauty  combined,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  a  house  that  was  more 
at  home  among  its  surroundings.  Nestling  there  snugly  against  the 
gently  sloping  shore,  with  the  log  schoolhouse,  dormitory  and  other 
school  and  farm  buildings  clustered  around  it,  the  hill  of  white  clover 
and  the  young  apple  orchard  nearby,  this  brick  and  clapboard  bung¬ 
alow  raises  its  many-windowed  walls,  shingled  roof  and  sturdy  chim¬ 
ney,  an  embodiment  of  architectural  peace. 

Behind  the  house  an  excavation  has  been  made  and  a  red  brick 
court  built  with  a  retaining  wall  eight  feet  high,  edged  with  cement 
flower-boxes  and  broken  by  an  entrance  of  brick  steps  leading  down 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOME  OF  RAYMOND  RIORDON,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  THE  INTERLAKEN  SCHOOL  AT  ROLLING  PRAIRIE,  INDIANA 


ONE  END  OF  THE  LIVING  PORCH  IN  MR.  RIORDON’s  HOME, 
WITH  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  SLEEPING  PORCH  BEYOND. 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  SHELTERED  SLEEPING  PORCH  IN  MR 
RIORDON’S  HOME  OPENING  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS. 


FIREPLACE  NOOK  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF 
MR.  RIORDON’S  BUNGALOW. 

A  CORNER  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS,  WITH 
SUN  AND  AIR  THE  FIRST  CONSIDERATION. 


IN  WORKING 
INCLUDED  THE 


™0M  THE  OKIGINAL  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN,  MR.  RIORDON 
CIOUS  ATTIC  LIVING  ROOM,  TWO  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SHOWN  ABOVE. 


AN  INDIANA  HOME  ON  CRAFTSMAN  LINES 


to  the  kitchen  door.  Above  the  kitchen  steps  is  a  pergola,  and  the 
projection  overhead,  seen  in  the  photographs,  is  a  rainwater  box  with 
a  pipe  leading  to  the  kitchen  basin.  This  rainwater  box  contains  a 
steam  coil  which  keeps  it  warm  in  winter  and  free  from  frost — one  of 
the  many  instances  of  practical  forethought  in  which  this  home 
abounds.  In  addition  to  this,  the  kitchen  is  piped,  of  course,  for  hot 
and  cold  water. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  flower-bed  which  was  planted  with  a 
thousand  tulips— and  one  can  easily  imagine  what  color  glory  their 
bloom  must  have  lent  this  woodland  spot.  When  their  reign  was 
over,  the  bulbs  were  taken  out  and  heliotrope  planted  in  their  stead 
to  form  another  link  in  the  garden’s  circling  chain  of  color  and  frag¬ 
rance. 

On  one  side,  facing  the  faculty  house,  the  hill  was  planted  with 
crabapple  and  cherry  trees,  while  on  the  slight  slope  from  the  wall  to 
the  brick  court,  vivid  peonies  bob  out  in  all  colors,  ready  for  the  pick¬ 
ing.  In  the  shadow  of  the  slope  and  sheltered  by  these  lordly  neigh¬ 
bors,  modest  lilies-of-the-valley  raise  their  white  blossoms  among  the 
green;  toward  the  ice-house  stand  the  friendly  hydrangeas,  ready  to 
follow  the  tulips,  peonies  and  geraniums  with  their  lavish  bloom. 

On  the  lake  side,  the  steeper  slope  is  closely  planted  with  flowering 
currant,  spirea,  buckthorn,  syringa,  and  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
bright  tiger  lilies  flashes  on  the  eye.  A  winding  path  leads  to  the  boat 
house,  where  canoe,  rowboat  and  sailboat  nestle  on  runners  ready  to 
slide  out  for  pleasure  or  for  rescue. 

The  rear  of  the  house  is  massed  with  shrubs  and  cherry  trees,  and 
here  one  finds  the  rose  garden,  where  hundreds  of  varicolored  blossoms 
scent  the  air  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  hill. 

And  all  this  gardening  was  done,  all  this  expanse  of  plant  life  prop¬ 
agated,  protected  and  cared  for,  by  boys  — mostly  by  one  little  boy  of 
twelve! 

THAT  brings  us  to  the  most  delightful  feature  of  this  lakeside 
bungalow — the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  home  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  but  also  a  club  house  for  the  boys  and  teachers  of 
the  school  community  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  people.  And  surely, 
this  bungalow  is  an  ideal  gathering  place  for  the  inmates  of  such  a 
school  —  a  school  that  aims  to  develop  body  and  mind  in  wholesome 
harmony. 

Turning  to  the  plans  and  illustrations,  we  find  that  the  design  was 
adapted  from  a  certain  five-room,  stone  and  shingle  Craftsman  bung¬ 
alow,  published  about  three  years  ago  in  The  Craftsman  Magazine. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  carefully  and  at  the  same  time  with 
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what  pleasing  or¬ 
iginality  the  owner 
and  his  assistant 
architect,  George 
W.  Maher  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  adapt¬ 
ed  the  Craftsman 
plan  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  site. 

The  main  floor 
plan  of  “Num¬ 
ber  Ninety-three” 
was  carried  out 
practically  as  we 
had  drawn  it,  and 
to  it  were  added  a 
basement  and  sec¬ 
ond  story.  The  changes  in  the  elevation  and  the  detail  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Maher  from  specifications  which  Mr. 
Riordon  furnished,  and  between  them  they  have  certainly  managed  to 
achieve  an  unusual  and  satisfying  result. 

The  front  entrance  is  through  the  long  porch  which  extends  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  building  and  is  divided  into  a  “sitting  porch”and 
a  sleeping  porch,  the  former  opening  into  the  big  living  room,  the 
latter  into  one  of  the  bedrooms.  Some  idea  of  the  substantial  comfort 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  arrangment  can  be  gathered  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  Mr.  Riordon  has  sent;  for  as  he  remarks  in  his  letter  to 
us,  “Photographer  Koch  has  made  his  lenses  do  effective  work.” 

Stepping  from  the  porch  into  the  living  room,  one  is  greeted  by  the 
welcome  sight  of  a  big,  comfortable  fireplace  nook,  where  built-in  seats 
and  bookshelves  with  curtained  windows  above  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  rough  brick  chimneypiece  and  tiled  hearth. 

The  dining  room  with  its  wide  opening  is  nearby,  so  that  it  seems 
almost  a  part  of  the  large  main  room,  and  its  wide  windows  frame  a 
generous  view  of  the  lovely  countryside. 

The  rest  of  the  floor  comprises  a  small  hallway  which  serves  to 
shut  off  the  kitchen  from  the  dining  room  and  also  separates  the  two 
bedrooms  and  bath  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  especially  interesting,  for  its  simple 
construction  and  mellow  finish  evince  the  real  craftsman  spirit,  filling 
the  rooms  with  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  dignity  that  reminds  one 
of  the  quiet  forests  from  which  the  timber  came.  Oak  flooring  is  used 
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throughout,  and  oak  is  also  the  finish  of  the  living  room.  Downstairs 
all  the  rest  is  birch,  upstairs  yellow  pine. 

AND  now  we  come  to  the  “attic.”  We  put  it  in  “quotes”  because 
the  word  loses,  or  rather  outgrows,  its  usual  meaning  when 
applied  to  such  a  room  as  the  one  pictured  here.  No  dingy, 
cobwebbed  place  is  this,  tucked  away  beneath  the  rafters  and  breath¬ 
ing  that  strange,  musty  odor  which  shrouded  in  mystery  the  attic 
that  our  childhood  knew.  No — the  term  has  acquired  a  new  meaning, 
now  that  we  have  seen  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Riordon’s  bungalow 
home.  For  this  is  an  attic  of  distinction,  comfort  and  charm. 

You  climb  the  staircase  that  leads  up  beside  the  fireplace  nook, 
and  find  yourself  in  the  center  of  a  long,  well  lighted  room  with  simple 
and  inviting  furnishings — long  cushioned  seats  beneath  the  curtained 
windows,  willow  armchairs  and  roomy  settles,  handy  tables  and 
shelves  where  books  and  magazines  lie  temptingly  about,  and  best  of 
all  an  open  fireplace,  with  andirons  upon  the  hearth  and  faggots  that 
need  only  a  match  to  start  a  crackling  blaze.  The  rugs  upon  the  polish¬ 
ed  oak  floor,  the  shelved  closets  built  against  the  walls  beneath  the 
sloping  roof,  the  lamps  for  table,  wall  and  ceiling  which  at  nightfall 
shed  their  soft  mellow  glow  about  the  room  —  all  these  things  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  air  of  comfort  and  loveliness. 

The  room  is  large  enough  for  sixty-five  boys  to  enjoy  its  hospitable 
spaces,  lounge  around  among  the  seats  and  cushions,  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  books,  indulge 
in  rest  or  study,  serious 
debate  or  idle  chat  as  the 
spirit  moves  them.  And 
one  cannot  help  thinking 
how  jolly  and  companion¬ 
able  it  all  must  be,  what  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  such 
hours  must  bring  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  alike. 

Unconsciously  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  inscription  above 
the  chimneypiece  down¬ 
stairs,  “To  Teach  Boys  to 
Live ” — and  after  all,  to 
what  finer  purpose  could 
any  man  dedicate  his 
home? 


MR.  RIORDON’S 
BUNGALOW  : 
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IN  CAMP  WITH  AN  AUDUBON  BIRD  WARDEN: 
BY  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

you  ever  broil  bacon  on  a  pointed  stick  stuck  slant¬ 
wise  before  a  camp  fire?  Each  strip  turns  white  and 
curls  on  itself,  while  great,  hot,  greasy  tears  fall  sput- 
teringly  into  the  ashes  below.  You  burn  your  fingers 
and  smoke  is  in  your  eyes;  but  you  eat  that  bacon  with 
a  marvelous  relish  while  you  fight  off  mosquitoes  with 
one  hand  and  listen  to  the  big  bull  alligator’s  sunrise 
bellow  coming  up  on  the  wind  from  the  swamp.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  prefer  your  breakfast  where  the  plates  are  ever  garnished  and  spot¬ 
less  linen  abounds  and  the  only  booming  that  salutes  your  ears  is  the 
never-ceasing  roar  of  the  city  streets. 

It  is  really  a  good  thing  to  get  away  now  and  then  from  some  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life;  and  if  you  wander  far  enough  afield  you  are 
sure  to  find  some  unusual  thrills  awaiting  you. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  awakened  by  a  prolonged  rattling  shriek  which 
echoed  through  the  starlight  stillness  of  a  subtropical  night.  With 
weird  undulations  it  passed  over  our  camp,  crossed  the  saw-grass  glade 
and  bounded,  with  many  reverberations,  along  the  interminable  wall 
of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  This  most  unusual  sound  might  have 
caused  the  uninitiated  to  start  up  and  reach  for  his  gun.  But  to  the 
bird  warden,  Rhett  Green,  who  lay  beneath  his  tent  it  meant  only  that 
another  day  was  about  to  break;  and  that  from  the  fire-blackened  pine- 
lands  a  sand-hill  crane  was  voicing  somewhat  of  the  agony  that  seems 
to  smite  these  birds  at  the  first  breath  of  the  dawn  wind.  Again  and 
again  the  call  was  repeated,  and  ever  it  was  answered  by  another  a 
short  distance  away. 

As  if  in  response  to  the  strident  reveille  of  the  cranes  the  bird  world 
awoke  and,  as  the  first  faint  flush  of  morning  crept  across  the  sky,  a 
wren  alighted  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tent  and  sang.  The  whistle  of 
a  cardinal  bird  came  out  of  an  oak  tree;  from  the  palmetto  thicket  a 
chewink  spoke,  and  somewhere  a  cuckoo  clucked.  In  a  pine  top 
above  a  brown-headed  nuthatch  called ;  one  answered  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  tree.  Then  another  a  little  farther  on,  and  another  and  another, 
and  so  on  and  on  through  the  open  pine  woods,  away  and  away  to  the 
last  outskirts  of  civilization  at  Fort  Meyers  resting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caloosahatchee  River,  thirty  miles  distant. 

It  was  good  to  lie  there  on  a  blanket  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  few 
really  wild  spots  left  in  Eastern  United  States,  and  to  think  that  the 
cries  and  calls  of  the  dawn  must  be  very  similar  to  those  often  heard 
by  that  splendid  old  mystic  Don  Ponce  de  Leon  ere  he  sprang  from  his 
couch  in  the  morning  to  renew  his  search  for  the  fountain  of  youth. 
Occasionally  a  hunting  party  penetrates  the  country,  or  a  cow  man 
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passes  in  search  of  his  few  half- wild  cattle :  but  for  the  most  part  the 
region  is  primitive.  The  ax,  the  stream  dredge  and  the  plow  have 
passed  it  by.  Wild  animal  life  abounds.  The  evening  before  we  had 
seen  the  tracks  of  many  deer  and  coons  and  had  come  upon  two  gangs 
of  turkeys.  The  spoor  of  a  wild  cat  was  also  examined.  Then  we 
killed  a  rattlesnake  and  made  camp  with  a  feeling  of  security. 

When  the  sky  grew  brighter  we  began  to  see  large  white  birds  fly¬ 
ing  leisurely  over  the  trees  as  they  came  and  went  from  their  rookery 
down  in  the  cypress  swamp.  We  were  near  the  northern  border  of 
the  great  Corkscrew  bird  colony  which,  with  a  few  interruptions,  ex¬ 
tends  for  five  miles  or  more  deep  into  the  all  but  impenetrable  wilder¬ 
ness.  If  you  take  a  land  map  of  Florida  and  look  on  it  at  a  point 
southeast  of  Lake  Okechobee,  you  will  find  this  region  marked  “Big 
Cypress  Swamp,  Unsurveyed.” 

IT  WAS  here  that  Rhett  Green,  an  Audubon  Society  bird  warden, 
was  stationed  for  four  months  last  spring  and  summer,  but  if  he 
found  his  lonely  watch  dull  or  uninteresting  nothing  in  his  be¬ 
havior  betrayed  the  fact.  Cheery  indeed  was  the  halloo  with  which 
he  answered  the  shouts  of  the  cranes  and,  as  he  went  for  water,  he 
swung  the  bucket  about  his  head  like  a  boy  at  play. 

“What  do  you  really  do  here  all  these  long,  hot  days?”  I  asked  him. 
“You  cannot  eat  and  smoke  all  the  time.” 

“There  is  plenty  to  do,”  he  smiled  grimly.  “For  one  thing,  I  must 
go  into  the  rookery  constantly  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right.” 
“Are  you  going  today?” 

“Certainly,”  he  answered. 

“May  I  go  with  you?” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  quite  understand,”  he  explained,  “the  birds  are 
down  in  that  swamp — and  it  is  a  cypress  swamp,”  he  added  signif¬ 
icantly. 

“I  should  like  to  go,  nevertheless,”  I  told  him. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  doubtful,  then  he  handed  me  a  pair  of 
old  gloves.  “Put  them  on,”  he  said,  “or  you  won’t  have  any  hands  left 
when  we  come  out.” 

According  to  Green’s  way  of  reckoning  time,  the  sun  was  about  “two 
hands”  high  when  we  started  to  visit  the  rookery.  Half  way  across  the 
saw-grass  glade  we  looked  back.  The  horse  and  dog  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  camp  fire  and  were  reveling  in  the  protection  which 
it  afforded  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  horse  was  constantly 
stamping,  and  his  tail  was  in  perpetual  motion.  The  suit  of  bagging, 
with  which  his  neck  and  body  were  adorned,  was  not  without  its  value, 
but  the  smoke  from  the  dry  pitch  pine  logs  rendered  still  greater  ser- 
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vice  in  keeping  at  bay  the  swarms  of  flies  which  gathered  to  the  feast 
like  a  million  diminutive  vampires.  We  had  done  for  the  poor  beast 
all  we  could  so,  wiping  the  stinging  flies  from  our  own  necks,  we  turned 
again  toward  the  swamp.  Progress  was  slow,  for  the  footing  was  un¬ 
certain  and  the  tall  saw-grass  cut  our  wrists  and  faces  upon  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation. 

There  are  many  things  unspeakably  stimulating  about  a  journey 
in  a  tropical  swamp.  You  work  your  way  through  thick,  tangled 
growths  of  water  plants  and  hanging  vines.  You  clamber  over  huge 
fallen  logs  damp  with  rank  vegetation,  and  wade  through  a  maze  of 
cypress  knees.  Unwittingly,  you  are  sure  to  gather  on  your  clothing 
a  colony  of  ravenous  ticks  from  some  swinging  branch.  Red  bugs  bent 
on  mischief  scramble  on  you  by  the  score  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
skin,  while  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  wave  behind  you  like  a  veil.  In  the 
somber  shadows,  through  which  you  move,  you  have  a  feeling  that 
there  are  many  unseen  things  which  crawl  and  glide  and  fly,  and  a 
creepy  feeling  about  the  edges  of  your  scalp  becomes  a  familiar  sensa¬ 
tion.  Once  we  came  upon  the  trail  of  a  bear  and  found  the  going 
easier  to  advance  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  opening  its  body 
had  made. 

In  the  more  open  places  the  water  was  completely  covered  with 
floating  water  plants,  which  Green  called  “wild  lettuce.”  These  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  uniform  size  and  presented  an  absolutely  level  surface 
except  in  a  few  places  where  slight  elevations  indicated  the  presence 
of  inquisitive  alligators,  whose  gray  eyes  we  knew  were  watching  our 
movements  through  the  lettuce  leaves. 

Although  the  swamp  abounded  in  unpleasant  conditions  under 
foot,  we  had  but  to  raise  our  eyes  to  behold  a  world  of  beauty.  The 
purple  blossoms  of  air  plants,  and  the  delicate  petals  of  priceless  or¬ 
chids  greeted  us  on  every  hand.  From  the  boughs  overhead,  long 
banners  of  Spanish  moss  waved  and  beckoned  in  the  breeze.  Still 
higher,  on  the  gaunt  branches  of  the  giant  cypresses  a  hundred  feet 
above,  were  the  great  wood  ibises  standing  on  their  nests,  or  taking 
flight  for  their  feeding  grounds  a  dozen  miles  to  the  southward. 

WE  WERE  now  fairly  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  bird  city,  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  veritable  giants  in  the  bird  world. 
The  body  of  a  wood  ibis  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  hen.  Its 
long  neck  terminates  with  a  most  remarkable  appendage,  for  the  head 
is  not  only  innocent  of  feathers  on  the  top  but  it  is  also  destitute  of 
skin, — “Flintheads,”  the  people  call  them.  The  bill  is  nearly  ten 
inches  long.  It  is  slightly  curved  and  very  massive.  Woe  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fish  and  alas  for  the  luckless  rat  when  once  the  blow  falls 
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from  the  Flinthead’s  heavy  beak !  There  were  probably  one  hundred 
thousand  of  these  birds  inhabiting  this  one  section  of  the  swamp. 
Then,  too,  there  were  large  colonies  of  the  smaller  white  ibis  and  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  herons.  Once  eight  of  the  almost  extinct  roseate 
spoonbills  wheeled  into  view  above  the  swamp,  but  quickly  passed 
from  sight. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  big  Corkscrew  rookery,  however, 
and  that  portion  concerning  which  the  Audubon  Society  is  most  soli¬ 
citous,  is  the  colony  of  white  egrets.  These  snowy  birds  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  queenly  grace  have  been  persecuted  for  their  plumes  in 
this  country  almost  to  the  point  of  extermination,  and  here  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  largest  assemblage  of  them  left  in  Florida. 

“Those  ‘long  whites’  are  never  off  my  mind  a  second,”  said  the 
warden,  as  we  paused  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch  some  of  them 
float  by. 

We  were  standing  in  slime  and  water  waist  deep,  and  he  made  the 
mud  fly  as,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  he  attempted  to  slap  his  leg 
by  way  of  emphasis.  “Two  men  came  to  my  camp  last  week  and  they 
thought  I  didn’t  know  them,  but  I  did.  They  were  old-time  plume- 
hunters.  They  said  they  were  hunting  cattle,  but  I  knew  better — 
they  were  after  egrets  and  came  to  see  if  I  was  on  watch.  I  told  them 
if  they  saw  anybody  after  plumes  to  pass  the  word  that  I  would 
shoot  any  man  on  sight  who  attempted  to  enter  Corkscrew.  And  I 
would  do  it  too,”  he  declared  as  he  tapped  the  barrel  of  his  Winchester. 
“It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hear  the  young  birds  calling  for  food  after 
the  old  ones  have  been  killed  to  get  the  feathers  for  rich  women  to 
wear,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  birds  sacrificed  that  way.” 

As  I  stood  there  looking  into  the  earnest  face  of  the  man  before  me, 
I  felt  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  mentally  congratulated  the 
Audubon  Society  on  the  agent  they  had  chosen  for  this  region,  the 
position  of  a  warden  certainly  demanding  both  courage  and  hardi¬ 
hood. 

All  the  teeming  thousands  of  birds  in  this  rookery  feed  their  young 
to  a  more  or  less  extent  on  fish,  and  from  the  nests  many  fragments 
fall  into  the  mud  and  water  beneath.  In  the  wise  economy  of  nature 
few  are  the  objects  of  real  value  which  are  suffered  to  go  to  waste. 
Resting  on  the  water  plants,  coiled  on  logs,  or  festooned  in  the  low 
bushes,  numerous  cotton-mouthed  water-moccasins  lie  in  wait.  Silent¬ 
ly  and  motionlessly  they  watch  and  listen,  now  and  then  raising  their 
heads  when  a  light  splash  tells  them  of  the  approach  of  some  heedless 
frog,  or  the  falling  of  some  dead  fish  like  manna  from  the  nests  above. 
May  is  the  dry  season  in  that  section,  and  the  low  water  in  the 
swamp  accounted  in  a  measure  for  the  unusual  number  of  snakes  in 
evidence. 
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THERE  are  four  species  of  snakes  in  the  United  States  which 
possess  fangs  and  poison  glands,  and  one  of  these  is  the  water- 
moccasin.  We,  therefore,  deemed  it  advisable  to  advance 
with  prudence.  The  back  of  a  moccasin  is  black  and  so  well  does  it 
match  the  color  of  the  dead  limbs  and  mud  that  in  some  instances  we 
were  absolutely  unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  snake  until,  like  a  flash 
the  white  open  mouth  lunged  at  the  stick  with  which  we  always  parted 
the  water  plants  in  front  of  us.  Ordinarily  these  reptiles  showed  little 
disposition  to  flee,  and  apparently  would  permit  one  to  step  on  them 
rather  than  move  away,  as  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  prove. 
They  are  very  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  at  first  I  felt  small 
hesitation  in  going  among  them,  even  though  shod  only  in  thin  tennis 
shoes.  Exercising  a  fair  amount  of  caution,  I  slew  that  morning  thir¬ 
teen  of  them  with  a  stick  a  little  more  than  four  feet  in  length.  Some 
of  the  snakes  were  of  large  size  and  must  have  weighed  many  pounds. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  warden,  I  attacked  and  slew  one  good 
fighter  over  five  feet  in  length,  whose  greatest  girt  I  was  unable  to 
encompass  with  both  hands.  After  securing  some  photographs  to 
substantiate  our  snake  story,  I  suggested  that  we  beat  a  retreat — the 
nervous  strain  was  getting  a  little  too  great,  so  we  left  after  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  swamp  less  than  three  hundred  yards.  Frankly  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  see  more  of  the  wonderful  Corkscrew  rookery. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  its  fastnesses  have  never  been  thor¬ 
oughly  explored  except  by  the  plume  hunter  and  the  Audubon  warden, 
and  not  happening  to  belong  to  either  class  I  was  content  to  give  up 
the  attempt. 

This  is  the  region  where  the  bird  warden  must  constantly  keep  his 
lonely  watch,  for  should  he  leave  even  for  a  short  time  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  colony  being  raided  and  all  the  protective  work  of  an  en¬ 
tire  season  undone  in  a  day.  The  egrets  out  there  in  the  swamp  carry 
plumes  on  their  backs  which  can  readily  be  sold  for  seven  dollars  a 
bird.  A  successful  shooting  trip  of  plume  hunters  to  the  Corkscrew 
might  net  the  gunners  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars,  and  this  in 
a  region  where  money  is  scarce  would  mean  a  magnificent  fortune. 
The  warden  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  and  is  ever  on  the  alert.  Many  of 
the  plume  hunters  are  desperate  men,  and  he  never  knows  what  mo¬ 
ment  he  may  need  to  grasp  his  rifle  and  defend  his  life,  away  down  there 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Big  Cypress,  where  the  alligators  and  vultures 
would  make  short  shift  of  his  remains. 

He  remembers,  as  he  goes  his  rounds  among  the  birds  by  day  or 
lies  in  his  tent  at  night,  that  a  little  way  to  the  south  on  a  lonely  sand 
key,  lies  buried  Guy  Bradley,  who  was  done  to  death  by  plume  hunters 
while  guarding  for  the  Audubon  Society  the  Cuthbert  egret  rookery. 
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Only  three  days  before  my  visit,  Green’s  nearest  brother  warden  on 
duty  at  the  Alligator  Bay  Colony  had  a  desperate  rifle  battle  with  four 
poachers  who,  in  defiance  of  law  and  common  decency,  attempted  to 
shoot  the  egrets  which  he  was  paid  to  guard. 

“The  white  men  who  shoot  plume  birds  are  the  only  source  of  real 
danger  to  a  warden,”  Green  said  that  evening  as  we  sat  by  the  camp 
fire.  “I  have  sometimes  heard  panthers  about  the  camp  at  night,  and 
now  and  then  a  moccasin  or  rattlesnake  tries  to  crawl  into  your  blank¬ 
et  with  you;  but  panthers  never  hurt  any  one  except  in  story  books, 
and  if  you  tuck  the  bottom  of  your  mosquito  bar  under  your  blanket 
all  round,  the  snakes  can’t  get  in.” 

THEN  he  told  me  of  the  Seminole  Indians  who  often  came  from 
their  hummocks  in  the  everglades  in  quest  of  alligator  skins 
and  bird  feathers,  and  how  he  must  guard  against  their  depre¬ 
dations.  He  spoke  of  the  natural  enemies  with  which  the  birds  had 
to  contend,  of  the  snakes  which  swallow  the  eggs  when  a  heron  or 
ibis  builds  its  nest  near  the  ground,  and  how  the  alligators  are  ever 
on  the  watch  to  capture  the  unfortunate  young  which  fall  from  the 
limbs.  Wild  cats  and  minks  also  take  their  toll  of  the  rookery,  but 
of  all  the  wild  creatures  the  pilfering  fish-crow  creates  the  greatest 
havoc  in  this  vast  bird  assembly  by  stealing  eggs.  There  was  hardly 
a  moment  of  the  day  but  what  one  or  more  of  these  black  thieves 
was  in  sight.  They  were  continually  flying  into  the  swamps  and 
returning  with  their  booty.  The  warden  said  he  thought  the  Audubon 
Society  would  not  approve  of  his  shooting  the  crows,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  they  were  really  very  valuable  when  it  came  to  eating  bugs, 
but  for  his  part  he  had  no  use  for  them.  Every  time  he  saw  one 
coming  from  the  rookery  with  an  egg  on  its  bill  he  went  after  it 
with  his  shotgun. 

Presently  my  companion  rose  to  his  feet,  and  taking  the  bucket 
went  down  to  the  hole  he  had  dug  at  the  edge  of  the  saw-grass  glade 
to  get  some  water.  “Get  out  of  there,”  I  heard  him  shout,  and  upon 
returning  I  learned  that  he  had  dipped  up  a  snake  in  the  coffee-colored 
fluid  which  by  courtesy  passes  for  water  in  that  country. 

I  like  to  think  of  Green  as  I  saw  him  that  night,  his  brown,  lean 
face  aglow  with  interest  as  he  told  of  the  birds  he  guarded.  The  next 
day  I  would  leave  him,  and  night  after  night  he  would  sit  there  in  sol¬ 
itude,  a  lone  representative  of  the  Audubon  Society  away  down  there 
on  the  edge  of  the  Big  Cypress,  standing  as  best  he  could  between  the 
lives  of  the  birds  he  loved  and  the  insatiable  greed  of  Fashion. 
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THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
CLEANING  UP:  NUMBER  TWO:  BY  WALTER 
A.  DYER 

OU  can  tell  a  good  gardener  from  a  poor  one  by  the 
number  of  weeds  visible  in  his  garden,  but  I  know  a 
subtler  way  of  judging.  I  apply  my  test  in  November. 
In  the  spring  an  army  of  gardeners  marked  out  their 
rows  and  sowed  their  seed  with  proper  enthusiasm. 
Then  came  the  first  crop  of  weeds,  and  a  few  weak 
brothers  and  sisters  fell  from  the  ranks  after  gathering 
a  handful  of  spindly  radishes. 

Then  came  more  weeds,  and  a  further  defection. 

In  July  came  an  early  drought.  The  peas  dried  up,  the  lettuce 
wilted,  and  even  the  corn  looked  sickly.  The  salvation  of  the  garden 
was  water  for  the  lettuce  and  faithful  cultivation  for  the  corn,  and  only 
the  Old  Guard  stood  by  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

By  fall  only  a  remnant  made  any  pretense  at  gardening.  Beans 
and  corn  had  been  gathered;  the  tomatoes  took  care  of  themselves. 
Only  the  faithful  kept  up  the  fight  for  the  love  of  it;  only  a  tried  and 
true  Gideon’s  band  remained. 

But  it  is  after  the  first  killing  frosts  that  the  true  test  comes.  The 
corn  stalks  stand  brown  and  withered;  the  last  ungathered  tomato 
hangs  shriveled  upon  its  stem.  The  garden  is  a  scene  of  desolation — 
a  battle-field  whence  all  have  fled  save  the  fallen.  The  dainty  beauty 
of  spring  and  the  fulness  of  summer  have  departed.  It  is  no  place  for 
the  dilettante  gardener;  most  of  the  backyards  on  our  street  are  de¬ 
serted. 

But  over  in  Neighbor  Burt’s  yard  I  see  a  lonely  figure  poking 
around  among  the  debris.  (It  was  Neighbor  Burt’s  Golden  Bantam 
corn  that  beat  us  all.)  Now  he  is  standing  amid  the  desolation  like  a 
widow  in  a  graveyard.  His  loved  ones  are  dead. 

But  Neighbor  Burt  is  no  faint  heart.  He  is  not  mourning;  listen, 
he  is  whistling.  He  is  pulling  up  his  dead  plants  and  vines  and  piling 
them  neatly  for  the  burning.  Soon  an  aromatic  odor  will  be  borne  to 
me;  Neighbor  Burt  will  be  burning  sweet  incense  to  Ceres.  And  I 
know  that  he  will  find  something  to  do  until  the  snow  covers  his  gar¬ 
den — and  then  he  will  begin  looking  for  next  spring’s  seed  catalogues 
to  arrive  and  will  begin  planning  what  varieties  of  dahlia  bulbs  he 
will  buy. 

By  these  tokens  I  know  that  Neighbor  Burt  and  I  are  two  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Year-Round  Gardeners. 

To  me  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  satisfaction  in  cleaning  up.  I  crave 
orderliness  as  some  folks  crave  excitement.  And  there  is  the  satisfac- 
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tion,  too,  that  comes  only  from  a  work  that  is  well  done,  completed, 
finished. 

I  believe  that  half  our  restlessness  and  discontent  is  due  to  our  in¬ 
ability  to  finish  things.  Life  is  a  ceaseless  round;  duties  overlap  and 
crowd  each  other.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  breakfast  dishes  out  of  the  way 
and  the  beds  made  before  it  is  time  to  start  dinner,  and  the  average 
housewife  is  eternally  oppressed  with  the  haunting  realization  of  a 
hundred  unfinished  tasks.  We  men  folks  come  home  from  the  office 
or  the  shop  with  our  minds  full  of  things  we  have  dropped  in  the 
middle,  and  some  of  us  never  finish  them  until  some  one  folds  our  hands 
across  our  breasts  and  says,  “It  is  all  over.” 

But  the  man  or  woman  who  works  out  of  doors  with  things  that 
grow  and  bear  fruit  may  taste  a  little  of  the  heavenly  joy  of  things 
accomplished.  For  God,  who  is  wiser  than  our  other  employers,  has 
appointed  the  seasons,  and  has  ordained  that  each  year  shall  come  to 
an  end,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

The  fruit  ripens  and  is  gathered;  the  leaves  fall  and  the  sap  runs 
back  into  the  roots.  No  overweening  ambition,  no  feverish  desire  for 
more  time,  more  time,  can  stop  it.  Soon  comes  winter  to  seal  the 
earth  in  compulsory  rest.  But  before  it  comes  Neighbor  Burt  and  I 
go  forth  into  our  gardens  and  clean  up,  and  we  alone  of  all  the  people 
on  our  block  know  the  joy  the  craftsman  feels  when  he  puts  the  last 
fond  touches  on  his  work  and  sees  that  it  is  good. 
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HE  taste  of  the  public  has  been  somewhat  persistently 
whetted  during  the  last  few  years  by  vaguely  couched 
propositions  concerning  the  rapid  fortunes  to  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  nut  orchards.  And  like  many 
other  rumors  that  run  wildly  on  the  wind  there  is 
found  in  this  one  a  legitimate  as  well  as  a  sensational 
value.  Men  of  wisdom  have  begun  to  realize  the 
need  of  turning  back  to  Mother  Earth  as  a  natural  source  of  food¬ 
stuffs  with  which  to  feed  an  ever-increasing  population  and  as  an 
outlet  for  the  efforts  of  individuals  now  hopelessly  lost  in  over¬ 
crowded  industries. 

In  European  countries  nut  orchards  have  been  highly  profitable  as 
also  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States;  while  the 
demand  at  present  for  their  products  in  the  markets  as  articles  of  food 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  As  soon  as  the  eating  of  nuts  has  ceased  to  be 
a  fad  with  a  few  people  and  they  are  seriously  regarded  as  food  of  nutri¬ 
tious  quality,  it  is  likely  that  this  country  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  unselfish  labor  that  a  few  serious  men  have  put  forth  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  nut  trees,  that  their  range  may  be  extended. 

Up  to  this  time  such  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  toward 
finding  species  suitable  for  the  northeastern  part  of  this  country  and 
for  those  locations  which  until  comparatively  recently  were  regarded 
as  too  severe  in  climate  for  the  successful  propagation  of  special  nut 
trees.  In  fact,  to  plant  our  vacant  lots  of  the  northeast  with  nut  or¬ 
chards  is  the  ambition,  not  of  the  dreamer,  but  of  the  clever  man  hav¬ 
ing  studied  well  his  subject,  knowing  its  limitations  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Today  in  the  American  market  nuts  are  scheduled  at  such  high 
prices  as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses;  were  they  more 
abundantly  grown  in  this  country  they  would  follow  the  law  of  such 
lands  as  Italy,  where  chestnuts  are  as  recognized  a  food  of  the  people, 
as  Chianti  is  their  natural  drink.  Even  at  present  the  home-grown 
walnuts  can  be  had  in  the  market  about  two  weeks  before  the  arrival 
of  those  produced  abroad,  a  fact  making  them  of  increased  value. 

It  is  with  this  nut,  the  walnut,  that  some  very  successful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  fostering  the  belief  that  it  can  be  grown  in 
commercial  quantities  in  the  northeastern  States.  Interchangeably 
it  is  known  by  the  common  names  of  Persian,  English,  Madeira,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Oregon  walnut,  unmistakably  as  Juglans  regia.  The  de¬ 
sire,  however,  among  influential  nut  growers  is  to  gain  for  it  the  simple 
title  “the  walnut,”  one  covering  many  varieties. 
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A  PRODUC¬ 
TIVE  ORCHARD 
OF  WALNUTS 
ON  THE 
POMEROY 
FARM  AT 
LOCKPORT, 
NEW  YORK  : 
THE  CROP  IS 
HERE  BEING 
GATHERED 
FOR  THE 
MARKET. 


A  POMEROY  VARIETY  OF  THE  WALNUT  AS  IT  FORMS  A  YOUNG  SIX-YEAR-OLD  ORCHARD  AT  LOCKPORT. 
NEW  YORK:  THE  NUT  TREES  ARE  THOSE  WITH  LIGHT  STEMS,  THE  OTHERS  ARE  PEACH  TREES  USED 
IN  BETWEEN  ROWS  AS  FILLERS. 


A  SPRAY  OF  WALNUTS  BEFORE 
THEY  ARE  ENTIRELY  RIPE  AND 
THEIR  HUSKS  REMOVED  :  THE 
CLOSENESS  WITH  WHICH  THEY 
CLING  TO  THE  STEMS  AND  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  VENATION  OF  THE 
LEAVES  OF  THE  TREE  CAN  HERE 
BE  SEEN  WITH  DISTINCTNESS  : 
SUCH  A  SPRAY  OF  WALNUTS  IS 
SELDOM  SEEN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
WHERE  THEY  ARE  SENT  HUSKED 
TO  MARKET,  BUT  IN  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES  THEY  ARE  FREQUENT¬ 
LY  PLACED  ON  THE  TABLE  JUST 
AS  THEY  ARE  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
TREES,  THE  OBJECT  BEING  ONE 
OF  DECORATION,  WHILE  NOT  IN¬ 
TERFERING  AT  AI.L  WITH  OB¬ 
TAINING  THE  MEATS  INSIDE:  A 
RECOGNIZED  ADVANTAGE  OF 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS  BEING  THE 
FACILITY  WITH  WHICH  THEY 
CAN  BE  HUSKED  AND  SHELLED. 
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BLACK  WALNUT  TREES,  JllgldHS  nigra,  AMONG  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  OF  THOSE  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  FOREST  AND  NOW  EXPERIMENTED  WITH  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  GAINING  FOR  THE 
PERSIAN  OR  ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES,  JugldHS  regia.  INCREASED  HARDINESS  AND  THE  ABILITY  TO 
WINTER  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 


NUT  TREES  FOR  FOOD  AND  PROFIT 


AS  CLOSELY  as  its  history  can  be  traced,  the  walnut  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  way  of  Greece  and  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Arabs 
knew  it  early,  and  their  belief  in  its  benefits  as  an  article  of  food  has 
never  weakened.  Instead  of  a  sweet  or  trifle  served  after  a  meal,  the 
Arabs  place  before  their  guests  a  small  dish  holding  a  long  wisplike 
stem,  laden  with  luscious,  fresh  dates,  a  few  walnuts  and  perhaps  a 
mandarin. 

In  the  Imperial  days  of  Rome  this  nut  was  called  Jupiter’s  acorn, 
and  was  then  first  distinguished  by  the  generic  name  of  Juglandes. 
Its  more  intimate  history  has  been  varied,  since  certain  kings  and 
emperors  have  insisted  on  its  prominence,  while  others  would  have 
trodden  it  under  their  feet,  its  range,  nevertheless,  all  the  while  ex¬ 
tending. 

The  walnut  industry  in  the  United  States  is  still  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  four  counties  in  southern  California.  It  is  thirty  years  old  and 
yields  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  small  wonder  that  individuals 
either  from  philanthropic  motives  or  else  because  of  land  which  they 
own  in  the  Northeast  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  growing  these 
nuts  for  individual  profit  and  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
walnut  trees  would  winter-kill  in  the  northeastern  States,  but  sufficient 
data  has  been  accumulated  to  warrant  the  statement  that  there  are 
several  varieties  of  walnuts  able  to  grow  in  this  section  of  the  country 
provided  they  are  well  cared  for  and  favorably  located. 

Dr.  Morris,  President  of  the  Nut  Growers’  Association,  who  has 
done  with  nut  trees  the  same  work  that  Luther  Burbank  has  done 
with  various  other  plants,  believes  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  the  peach-growing  belt  of  the  Northeast,  an  acre  of 
ground  planted  intelligently  with  nut  trees  can  be  made  to  return  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  conditions 
that  seventeen  of  a  variety  known  as  Northern  trees  are  planted  to 
the  acre  and  that  as  much  specialized  knowledge  and  attention  is 
applied  to  them  as  a  young  professional  man  would  find  necessary  to 
exercise  before  he  could  expect  to  achieve  a  success  netting  him  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Waste  acreage  can  be  planted  with  nut 
trees,  and  when  tended  with  the  average,  somewhat  mediocre  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge,  the  return  may  be  expected  to  be  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  an  acre.  With  nut  culture  as  with  everything  else  the 
best  returns  only  come  with  application  of  intelligence  and  expert 
care.  Unless  a  nut  orchard  is  well  started,  hope  need  not  build  strong¬ 
ly  on  future  results. 
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IN  BUCKS  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  an  orchard  of  walnut 
trees  some  twenty  years  old.  Its  success  is  assured.  In  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  an  orchard  of  “Hardy  Pomeroy  English  Walnuts” 
yielded  last  year  an  average  of  a  half  bushel  a  tree:  the  orchard  is 
twelve  years  old  and  its  output  better  than  that  identified  with  trees 
of  the  same  age  in  California.  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  besides  fostered  many  of  these  trees  that 
have  produced  fine  nuts;  and  in  fact  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  walnut  can  be  cultivated  throughout  the  peach  belt  in  spite  of  its 
somewhat  fickle  habits  regarding  fruiting.  Much  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  increase  its  hardiness  by  grafting  it  on  the  wild  black  wal¬ 
nut  Juglands  nigra  or  other  species  indigenous  to  the  Northeast. 
Reports  have  come  from  some  growers  that  the  success  of  such  ex¬ 
periments  is  due  largely  to  a  selection  of  the  right  varieties,  while  others 
have  found  it  a  difficult  thing  to  do  and  hope  rather  to  gain  permanent 
success  in  growing  this  tree  in  the  Northeast  through  seedlings  of  in¬ 
dividual  trees  brought  over  perchance  by  the  early  Colonists  and 
scattered  over  this  region.  These  chance  seedlings  may  indeed  prove 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  race  of  Northern  walnuts,  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  that  have  yet  been  grown.  Feeling  this  point  strongly, 
it  cannot  be  too  seriously  urged  that  individuals  owning  or  having 
knowledge  of  a  tree  that  consistently  bears  nuts  possessing  desirable 
characteristics  will  hasten  to  raise  from  them  seedlings,  that  the  strain 
may  be  continued  for  the  good  of  all  interested  in  nut  cultivation. 

The  black  walnut  native  to  the  northeastern  States  has  failed  up 
to  this  time  to  produce  a  variety  of  thin  shelled,  high  quality  nuts 
such  as  would  make  it  of  much  value  commercially.  It  may  be  that 
its  greatest  use  in  the  future  will  be  as  a  stock  for  the  propagation  of 
the  more  profitable  varieties.  The  time  is  young  in  experimental 
work  of  this  nature,  although  so  widespread  is  the  interest  it  evokes 
in  nut-growers  that  the  near  future  is  likely  to  show  some  startling 
results.  Solomon  as  evidence  of  his  wisdom  planted  “gardens  of  nuts,” 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  wTas  the  walnut  he  planted,  a  tree  not  only  val¬ 
uable  for  its  marketable  produce,  but  for  its  grand,  yet  simple  beauty. 

The  note  of  sensation  proclaiming  that  there  was  a  quick-rich  enter¬ 
prise  in  growing  walnuts,  was  originally  given  point  not  only  by  the 
importance  of  these  nuts  as  articles  of  food,  but  also  because  they  can 
be  used  in  so  many  different  ways, — waste  in  their  connection  being 
practically  eliminated. 

The  cracked  and  whole  meats  are  first  selected  and  sold  at  a  good 
price;  those  that  have  broken  in  the  process  of  cracking  commanding 
somewhat  less;  dry,  dark  and  blighted  meats  are  disposed  of  as  food 
for  stock.  In  France  oil  is  made  from  them  and  preferred  by  many  to 
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that  produced  from  olives.  Artists  use  it  as  a  drying  material.  Pickles 
and  catsup  are  besides  made  in  Europe  out  of  the  young  walnuts, 
although  in  America  this  industry  has  as  yet  increased  very  little. 
And  when  all  is  done  with  the  nuts  that  can  be,  there  are  still  the 
shells,  sold  for  purposes  of  fuel  and  bringing  as  much  as  twenty  cents  a 
sack.  The  walnut,  it  would  seem,  is  particularly  well  endowed  with 
marketable  assets. 

SIDE  by  side  with  the  walnut,  much  present  interest  centers  on  the 
pecan,  Hicoria  pecan,  as  a  future  dweller  of  at  least  the  peach¬ 
growing  belt  of  the  Northeast.  Men  wise  in  nut-lore  have  had 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  near  future  would  show  the  pecan 
forming  orchards  in  New  England  and  in  the  favorable  portions  of 
New  York  State.  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  its  propagation  have  al¬ 
ready  been  overcome,  although  as  with  the  walnut,  it  is  true  that  it  is 
still  in  the  state  of  live  experimentation.  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
Juglandaceae,  and  is  a  relative  of  the  butternuts,  walnuts  and  hickories. 

The  pecan  is  generally  known  as  a  Southern  tree,  its  natural  range, 
however,  carrying  it  to  southern  Indiana.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  its  development  in  the  Gulf  States  has  been  extraordinary.  No 
land-developing  scheme  has  been  more  widely  heralded  or  its  advan¬ 
tages  more  blatantly  set  forth  than  have  these  pecan  orchards.  By 
many  this  nut  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  one  of  all  others,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  thin  shells,  but  because  of  its  highly  flavored  meats 
having  a  taste  somewhat  suggestive  of  well  blended  spices. 

With  nuts  as  with  most  fruits,  the  farther  north  they  grow  the 
richer  their  flavor.  The  importance  of  developing  the  area  in  which 
the  pecan  grows  has  been  appreciated  because  the  public  seldom  per¬ 
mits  itself  to  become  dependent  on  a  crop  that  is  produced  spasmod¬ 
ically.  For  this  reason  alone  the  pecan  is  not  yet  the  important  food 
for  the  people  that  is  written  in  its  destiny.  The  Northeastern  man 
however,  desirous  of  planting  a  pecan  orchard  must  beware  of  the  wild 
stories  depicting  the  undertaking  as  a  bonanza,  a  veritable  mine  of 
gold.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  reiterated  that  pecan  orchards  in  the 
North  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  that  unless  the  latest  and 
best  knowledge  in  their  connection  is  used,  knowledge  such  as  is  dis¬ 
persed  by  men  who  have  given  time  and  thought  to  the  subject,  sure 
failure  will  be  the  portion  of  the  enthusiast.  To  plant  seedlings  or 
seeds  of  southern  trees  in  the  north  is  a  futile  undertaking.  The  trees 
should  be  bought  from  a  person  of  known  reliability  who  has  propa¬ 
gated  them  especially  for  northern  districts,  using  the  Indiana  pecan 
as  his  stock. 

As  yet  there  are  only  a  few  men  in  the  country  able  to  furnish 
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such  trees  in  sufficient  quantities  to  start  large  orchards.  From  this 
fact  as  well  as  from  others  it  need  not  be  reiterated  that  the  industry 
is  still  young,  even  though  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  believe 
that  eventually  through  combining  the  pecan  with  the  hardier  strains 
of  hickories  a  race  of  hybrids  will  be  evolved  able  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  northern  orchardists.  The  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
climatic  partialities  of  these  nuts  are  being  definitely  overcome:  For 
the  future  hope  sings  loudly.  Still,  evolution  in  a  lasting  form  is  sel¬ 
dom  accomplished  quickly,  and  those  who  would  believe  otherwise  are 
apt  to  meet  with  strange  nut  whimsies  almost  human  in  their  nature. 

FAITH  that  the  pecan  can  be  grown  in  the  north  in  commercial 
quantities  is  based  largely  upon  results  already  achieved  by  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Indiana  pecan,  from  which  a  number  of  desirable 
varieties  have  sprung.  Eventually  the  hybrid  types  will  be  the  best, 
not  only  because  they  will  be  especially  adapted  to  meet  certain  recog¬ 
nized  conditions,  but  also  because  their  bearing  period  begins  over  fifty 
per  cent,  earlier  than  that  of  otherstock.  The  elimination  of  longperiods 
of  waiting  in  connection  with  trees  planted  for  profit  is  an  achievement 
of  no  small  value. 

With  chestnuts  the  case  is  different  from  that  of  either  walnut  or 
pecan  trees,  since  chestnuts  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
reached  a  recognized  commercial  scale  in  orchard-making.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  there  are  some  fine  plantations  of  these  trees.  The  blight 
that  struck  them  in  the  New  England  States  with  such  overwhelming 
force  has  tempered  for  the  time  being,  however,  enthusiasm  in  their 
connection  except  that  which  directs  its  energy  toward  overcoming 
this  plague.  Such  influences,  however,  endure  for  a  time.  Undoubtedly 
the  trouble  will  be  overcome  in  the  future,  and  chestnut  orchards 
throughout  the  Northeast  will  be  given  a  similar  amount  of  consider¬ 
ation  to  that  now  bestowed  on  apples.  Chestnuts,  moreover,  are  being 
hybridized  with  several  varieties  besides  those  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
latter  showing  marked  ability  to  resist  the  menacing  blight.  Natur¬ 
ally  chestnuts  can  be  grown  in  severer  climates  than  either  walnuts  or 
pecans.  The  Asiatic  varieties  show  small  trees  which  have  been  used 
advantageously  as  fillers  between  those  of  larger  growth. 

For  those  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  experiment  with 
nut  trees,  there  is  no  more  fascinating  occupation  or  one  likely  to  be 
more  beneficial  to  future  generations.  It  is  a  field,  however,  that  should 
not  be  entered  recklessly.  Whoever  wishes  to  plant  a  nut  orchard 
should  first  join  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  that  he  may 
come  into  contact  with  men  well  versed  on  the  subject,  profiting  by 
their  knowledge  and  experience.  He  should  also,  if  he  desires  to 
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plant  cultivated  trees,  permit  himself  to  be  influenced  only  by  the  men 
who  have  already  produced  marketable  species  of  unquestionable 
value.  Otherwise  his  experience  may  give  point  to  the  old  saw  in 
which  there  is  mention  made  of  a  fool  and  his  money,  while  the  blight¬ 
ing  of  his  enthusiasms  will  tend  to  retard  this  growing  industry  likely 
to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind. 


THE  BLIND  WINDOWS 

(Blackwell’s  Island,  from  Queensborough  Bridge.) 

r  |  'HEY  close  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Dread 
That  none  may  watch  the  sea ; 

The  poor,  lost  remnants  of  the  town 
Are  hid  from  you  and  me. 

Spring  comes,  with  Summer  in  her  train, 

But  darkness  bides  in  the  House  of  Pain. 

The  gulls  fly  over  the  House  of  Dread, 

The  grass  grows  green  at  the  door; 

White  sails  blow  out  to  the  open  sea, 

And  the  blue  tides  kiss  the  shore. 

But  blind  are  the  windows,  and  none  may  guess 
How  the  seasons  come  with  old  loveliness. 

O  barren  walls,  like  an  ancient  face, 

O  sightless  eyes  that  hide  the  light, 

I  think  of  the  souls  behind  you  there, 

As  here  I  stand  on  this  happy  height, 

And  I  long  to  throw  the  sunset’s  beams 
Into  your  darkness,  to  light  it  with  dreams ! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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CRAFTSMAN  SUBURBAN 
HOUSES  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
ONE  MAID 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  “every 
man’s  home  is  his  castle.”  In  other 
words,  be  it  great  or  lowly,  in  its 
owner’s  eyes  it  has  the  dignity  of  a 
personal  and  family  stronghold ;  it  is  the 
treasure-house  of  both  his  worldly  goods 
and  his  affections,  the  particular  spot  of 
earth  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  his 
very  own. 

In  the  haste  and  worry  of  modern  city 
life,  however,  we  are  apt  to  forget  this  old- 
fashioned  definition,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
ideal  for  which  it  stands.  And  is  it  much 

CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  171: 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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wonder,  considering  the  way  in  which  so 
many  of  us  live?  Who  could  develop  much 
enthusiasm  for  our  metropolitan  make¬ 
shifts,  a  room  on  “the  third  floor  back,” 
however  comfortable;  an  hotel  suite,  how¬ 
ever  luxurious;  a  “modern  elevator  apart¬ 
ment,”  however  well  appointed,  or  even  the 
coveted  end  house  of  the  average  suburban 
row?  Each  is  immensely  convenient  in  its 
way  as  a  temporary  abiding  place  and  solves 
for  a  while  many  perplexing  problems.  But 
none  of  these  modes  of  existence  can  ever 
satisfy  the  true  home  instinct,  nor  can  they 
form  the  soil  out  of  which  patriotism  grows. 
As  somebody  once  remarked,  what  man 
would  go  to  war  to  defend  his  boarding 
house?  But  assuredly  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture,  for  of  course  one 
can  find  beautiful  homes,  great 
and  small,  all  over  the  country. 
And  even  the  folks  who  are 
forced  to  accept,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  some  convenient  or  incon¬ 
venient  substitute,  look  forward 
to  the  eventual  possession  of  a 
real  home.  They  may  not  be 
able  yet  to  build  the  house  of 
their  dreams,  but  at  least  they 
realize  its  desirability,  and  are 
making  some  effort  in  its  direc¬ 
tion.  And  surely  they  will  ap¬ 
preciate  that  home  all  the  more 
when  they  do  finally  achieve  it. 

The  increasing  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  individual,  com¬ 
fortable,  democratic  homes,  is 
evident  on  every  hand,  and  per¬ 
sonally  we  find  a  very  genuine 
indication  of  it  in  the  interest 
which  our  readers  take  in  the 
two  Craftsman  houses  published 
every  month  in  this  magazine. 
And  it  is  through  this  interest 
and  enthusiasm  and  the  helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms  which 
our  friends  are  continually  send¬ 
ing  us,  that  we  hope  to  make 
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these  plans  of  still  greater  and  wider  use¬ 
fulness. 

This  month  we  are  presenting  designs  for 
two-story  houses,  suitable  for  suburban  lots 
and  large  enough  for  families  of  four  or 
five  members  and  a  maid.  And  while  these 
designs  possess  the  main  characteristics  of 
a  Craftsman  home— big  living  room  and 
fireplace,  plenty  of  porches  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  interesting  interior  treatment — in 
each  case  the  plans  have  been  worked  out 
in  an  essentially  individual  way.  Needless 
to  say,  much  thought  has  gone  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  general  scheme  and  each  detail 
of  the  construction,  so  that  each  house  may 
be  as  practical  and  homelike  as  possible. 

THE  first  design,  No.  171,  lends  itself 
best,  in  size  and  general  outline,  to 
some  form  of  stucco  or  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  although  it  might  be  built  of 
brick  if  preferred — in  which  case  heavy 
square  brick  pillars  might  be  used  at  the 
corners  of  the  porches.  The  roof  we  have 
shown  covered  with  asbestos  shingles,  and 
the  outside  chimney  of  the  living  room  is 
carried  up  in  concrete  through  a  gable  ex¬ 
tension,  ventilated  by  louvres,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  —  a  construction 
which  results  in  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  pleasing  appearance  than 
if  the  chimney  were  carried  up 
above  the  main  roof  without  any 
support. 

While  the  house  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  the  exterior 
does  not  look  too  solid  or  plain. 

The  walls  are  pleasantly  broken 
by  the  recesses  and  projections 
of  the  porches,  and  the  roof  lines 
have  sufficient  variety  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  from  whatever  angle 
the  building  is  seen. 

The  main  entrance  to  the 
house  is  protected  by  a  recessed 
porch  and  is  emphasized  by  the 
further  shelter  of  a  hood,  shin¬ 
gled  like  the  roof  and  extending 
over  the  steps.  In  the  latter  we 
have  shown  header  courses  of 
brick  for  the  treads,  to  give  a 
touch  of  warmth  and  color  to 
the  concrete. 

The  floor  plans  of  this  house 
show  what  seems  to  us  an  un¬ 
usually  practical  arrangement, 
and  one  that  admits  of  very  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  in  the  way 


of  a  decorative  use  of  woodwork 
and  other  structural  features,  as  well 
as  arrangement  of  furnishings.  First 
comes  the  front  entrance  hall,  small, 
but  not  at  all  cramped,  for  there  is 
a  fairly  wide  opening  into  the  living  room 
on  the  right,  while  on  the  left  a  couple  of 
steps  go  up  to  a  landing  lighted  by  double 
windows.  From  this  landing  four  more 
steps  ascend  to  a  second  landing  before  one 
turns  up  to  the  second  floor.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stairs  is  a  built-in  seat,  which 
adds  both  to  the  inviting  effect  of  the  en¬ 
trance  and  to  the  decorative  value  of  the 
woodwork.  In  fact,  if  the  woodwork  is  sim¬ 
ply  and  tastefully  used  and  well  constructed, 
this  little  corner  of  the  house  will  prove  very 
attractive,  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  from  which  it  is  seen. 

The  kitchen  stairs  descend  below  the 
main  flight,  and  beneath  the  latter  one 
passes  through  to  the  kitchen.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  while  effectively  shutting  off  the  cook¬ 
ing  odors  from  the  front  of  the  house,  still 
permits  ready  communication  between 
kitchen  and  front  door.  Moreover,  the  stairs 
being  accessible  from  the  kitchen  without 
passing  through  the  main  living  portion  of 
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the  house,  no  back  stairs  have  been  deemed 
necessary,  for  the  maid  can  pass  up  to  her 
own  room  without  disturbing  the  people  in 
the  living  room. 

The  living  room  has  been  planned  for 
space,  light  and  pleasant  vistas.  The  fire¬ 
place  occupies  the  middle  of  the  front  wall 
between  the  windows  and  is  naturally  the 
center  of  interest  of  the  room,  and  from 
this  point  one  has  a  view  through  the  dining¬ 
room  opening,  out  through  the  glass  doors 
to  the  dining  porch  at  the  rear — and  no 
doubt  a  glimpse  of  vines  or  trees  beyond. 
On  the  right  of  the  living  room  beneath  the 
window  group  is  a  built-in  seat,  with  book¬ 
shelves  on  each  side,  and  from  this  seat  one 
has  a  glimpse  of  the  entrance  hall  and  stair¬ 
case. 

In  one  corner  of  the  living  room  is  a  coat 
closet,  and  on  either  side  of  the  opening 
into  the  dining  room  we  have  indicated 
post-and-panel  construction.  The  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  this  construction  may  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  preference.  Book¬ 
shelves  might  be  built  in  on  the  living-room 
side,  and  china  closets  on  the  opposite  side ; 
or  if  the  latter  were  not  needed,  the  wood¬ 
work  might  be  left  plain,  with  a  wide  shelf 
across  the  top  of  the  half-height  partition 
to  hold  plants. 

The  dining  room,  though  not  so  large  as 
the  first  room,  is  also  well  lighted  bv  the 
windows  at  the  side  and  the  glass  doors 
that  open  onto  the  dining  porch,  and  the 
long  wall  space  on  the  left  affords  plenty 
of  room  for  a  sideboard  and  china  cabinet. 
The  dining  porch  should  prove  particularly 
pleasant  and  practical,  for  while  open  to  the 
summer  breezes  it  is  sheltered  by  the  walls 
of  the  house  and  the  floor  of  the  sleeping 
porch  overhead. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pantry  is  also 
worth  observing,  for  it  not  only  shuts  off 
kitchen  odors  from  the  dining  room  and 
porch,  but  is  also  equally  accessible  to  both. 
This  pantry  is  lighted  by  a  window  in  the 
rear  and  is  fitted  with  shelves,  closet  and 
an  ice-box  that  can  be  filled  from  the  kitchen 
porch. 

The  kitchen  has  the  usual  equipment,  with 
the  sink  and  wash  tubs  beneath  the  windows, 
and  the  range  likewise  where  the  cook  will 
have  plenty  of  light  for  her  work. 

Out  of  the  L-shaped  hall  upstairs  open 
three  good-sized  bedrooms  and  bath,  while 
the  maid’s  room  and  bath  are  at  the  rear, 
the  two  bathrooms  being  arranged  next  to 
each  other  for  economy  of  plumbing.  The 


window  on  the  half-way  landing  lights  the 
hall,  and  as  each  of  the  bedrooms  has  win¬ 
dows  on  two  sides,  there  is  plenty  of  cross- 
ventilation. 

Naturally  the  exposure  of  this  house  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  health  and 
happiness  of  its  inmates,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  be  built  facing  west.  This  will 
give  the  kitchen,  dining  porch  and  dining 
room  the  early  morning  sunshine;  the  side 
windows  of  the  dining  room  and  living 
room  will  have  the  noonday  sun,  and  the 
front  windows  of  the  living  room  and  en¬ 
trance  hall  will  get  the  last  western  rays. 

IN  the  case  of  the  second  house,  No.  172, 
a  southern  exposure  would  be  best,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  a  glance  at  the 
first  floor  plan.  This  house  is  shown  with 
stone  foundation  and  shingled  walls  and 
roof,  and  while  the  exterior  is  comparative¬ 
ly  simple,  the  construction  of  the  porch  and 
sleeping  balcony,  the  grouping  of  the  win¬ 
dows  and  angles  of  the  roof  lines  give  it  a 
certain  architectural  interest. 

One  enters  through  a  small  recessed  porch 
into  a  vestibule  in  which  a  coat  closet  is 
provided,  and  through  the  wide  opening 
one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  living  room — a 
cheerful  place  with  a  big  chiinneypiece  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  at  one  end  facing  the 
dining-room  opening,  the  staircase  and  its 
roomy  landing  nearby,  and  opposite  this, 
windows  and  glass  doors  leading  out  onto 
the  living  porch,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
parapet  so  that  it  can  be  readily  screened 
in  summer  and  glassed  in  during  the  winter 
for  a  sunroom  if  desired. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  arranged 
no  entrance  to  this  porch  from  the  garden. 
The  owner  can,  of  course,  provide  one  at 
the  front  or  side  if  it  seems  desirable;  but 
our  idea  in  omitting  it  was  to  secure  greater 
privacy  for  the  family,  who  might  otherwise 
be  disturbed  by  callers  whom  they  would 
rather  receive  indoors,  or  by  strangers  who 
might  mistake  the  porch  steps  for  the  main 
entrance. 

Opening  off  the  right  of  the  vestibule  we 
have  planned  a  room  which  might  be  used 
as  a  den,  library  or  office  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  Or  if  there  were  several 
small  children,  it  might  be  used  as  a  play 
room  or  nursery.  While  there  are  windows 
on  two  sides,  there  is  also  sufficient  wall 
space  for  bookshelves  and  desk;  or  if  the 
room  was  turned  over  to  the  children,  long 
seats  might  be  built  beneath  the  windows 
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CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE  ( NO.  171)  ESPECIALLY 
PLANNED  FOR  BUILDING  IN  THE  SUBURBS  :  THE  INTERIOR  IS 
ARRANGED  FOR  A  FAMILY  WITH  ONE  MAID:  PORCHES  AT 
THE  BACK  OF  THE  HOUSE  ARE  AN  IMPORTANT  FEATURE. 
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CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  (NO.  172) 
ALSO  PLANNED  FOR  ONE  MAID:  THE  FLOOR 
PLANS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  ARRANGED  TO 
SECURE  THE  UTMOST  SENSE  OF  SPACE. 
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CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  NO.  172  :  FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN. 


and  made  with  lids  hinged  in  sections 
that  the  toys  could  be  kept  inside. 

The  dining  room  is  separated 
from  the  kitchen  by  a  small 
but  conveniently  equipped  pass- 
pantry,  in  a  recess  of  which  is 
the  ice-box,  which  can  be  filled 
from  outside.  The  kitchen  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
in  addition  to  its  long  built-in 
dresser  there  is  a  closet  for 
pots  and  pans  beside  the  cellar 
stairs. 

A  small  hallway  leads  to  the 
maid’s  room  and  bathroom — an 
arrangement  which  gives  the 
maid  a  little  private  suite,  as  it 
were,  making  it  homelike  for 
her  and  convenient  for  the 
family. 

By  arranging  the  maid’s 
room  downstairs  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  four  bedrooms 
for  the  family  on  the  second 
floor,  as  well  as  a  good-sized 
sleeping  porch,  which  opens 
from  the  hall  near  the  bath¬ 
room  door.  If  a  glass  door  is 
used  for  this  porch,  the  hall 


so 


will  have  ample  light  and  venti¬ 
lation.  There  are  plenty  of 
closets,  two  being  provided  in 
the  space  beneath  the  roof 
where  it  slopes  down  over  the 
porch. 

In  this  house,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  the  interior  offers 
many  interesting  opportunities 
for  decorative  effects  in  the 
construction  and  finish  of  the 
woodwork  and  other  structural 
features,  as  a  close  study  of  the 
plans  will  disclose.  And  if 
restful  tones  are  chosen  for  the 
walls,  with  simple,  serviceable 
furniture  and  harmoniously  col¬ 
ored  rugs,  curtains  and  other 
draperies,  the  result  should  be 
full  of  homelike  charm. 

The  garden,  likewise,  can  be 
made  attractive  without  much 
expense,  as  we  have  suggested 
in  the  exterior  view  of  design 
No.  172.  If  the  house  is  built 
.where  field  stone  is  available, 
this  may  be  used  for  the  gar¬ 
den  wall,  along  the  edge  of  the 
path  and  for  the  risers  of  the  steps  should 
the  ground  happen  to  be  uneven ;  while  at 
the  entrance  may  be  built  a  simple  wooden 
pergola  arch  such  as  we  have  pictured. 


house  no.  172 : 

SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 


A  BUNGALOW  HOME,  COMFOR¬ 
TABLE,  PICTURESQUE  AND  IN¬ 
EXPENSIVE:  BY  H.  L.  GAUT 

T  is  not  often  that  one  finds  such  a 
combination  of  the  practical  and  pic¬ 
turesque  as  this  California  bungalow 
embodies — although  our  Western 
architects  have  achieved  much  that  is  sub¬ 
stantial  and  lovely  in  the  way  of  one-story 
homes.  There  is  something  about  this  one 
that  wins  your  sympathy  and  affection  as 
few  houses  can,  for  it  possesses  that  quali¬ 
ty  of  “human  interest”  with  which  certain 
inanimate  objects  seem  to  be  endowed. 
The  shadowy  recess  of  the  entrance  porch 
and  the  curved  slope  of  the  brick  parapet 
on  each  side  seem  to  hold  out  a  mute  wel¬ 
come,  while  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  arch¬ 
way  breathes  something  of  the  sacredness 
of  home. 

Nature,  too,  has  evidently  responded 
with  sympathetic  eagerness  to  the  garden¬ 
er’s  coaxing,  hanging  her  gracious  drapery 
of  vines  about  these  recently  erected  walls 
in  a  way  that  softens  every  trace  of  new¬ 
ness  and  makes  one  feel  as  though  they 
had  stood  there  for  many  decades.  And 
then,  the  windows  with  their  long  leaded 
panes — how  pleasantly  they  must  let  in  the 
air  and  sunlight  to  that  quiet  interior ! 

The  floor  plan  shows  a  very  interesting 
arrangement.  The  living  room  and  dining 
room  are  so  open  as  to  be  almost  one, 
while  the  den  is  tucked  away  for  seclusion 
in  the  corner.  The  kitchen  and  screen 
porch  are  in  the  rear,  carefully  planned  for 


BUNGALOW  OF  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS. 


the  housewife’s  convenience,  and  the  two 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  open  out  of  the 
little  hall  on  the  right. 
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What  and  Why 
Is  the  Internal  Bath? 

By  G  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


THOUGH  many  articles  have  been 
written  and  much  has  been  said 
recently  about  the  Internal  Bath, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  great 
amount  of  ignorance  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  this  new  system  of  Physical  Hygiene 
still  exists. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  Internal 
Bathing  is  even  more  essential  to  perfect 
health  than  External  Bathing,  I  believe  that 
everyone  should  know  its  origin,  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  its  action  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  misunderstanding. 

Its  great  popularity  started  at  about  the 
same  time  as  did  what  are  probably  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  recent  times— 
I  refer  to  the  appeal  for  Optimism,  Cheer¬ 
fulness,  Efficiency  and  those  attributes 
which  go  with  them  and  which,  if  steadily 
practiced,  will  make  our  race  not  only  the 
despair  of  nations  competitive  to  us  in  busi¬ 
ness,  but  establish  us  as  a  shining  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

These  new  daily  “Gospels,”  as  it  were, 
had  as  their  inspiration  the  ever  present,  un¬ 
conquerable  American  Ambition,  for  it  had 
been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  real 
students  of  business  that  the  most  success¬ 
ful  man  is  he  who  is  sure  of  himself — who 
is  optimistic,  cheerful,  and  impresses  the 
world  with  the  fact  that  he  is  supremely 
confident  always — for  the  world  of  business 
has  every  confidence  in  the  man  who  has 
confidence  in  himself. 

If  our  outlook  is  optimistic,  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  strong,  it  naturally  follows  that  we 
inject  enthusiasm,  “ginger”  and  clear  judg¬ 
ment  into  our  work,  and  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  those  who  are  at  times 
more  or  less  depressed,  blue  and  nervously 
fearful  that  their  judgment  may  be  wrong 
— who  lack  the  confidence  that  comes  with 
the  right  condition  of  mind  and  which 
counts  so  much  for  success. 

Now  the  practice  of  Optimism  and  Con¬ 
fidence  has  made  great  strides  in  improving 
and  advancing  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
American,  and  if  the  mental  attitude  neces¬ 


sary  to  its  accomplishment  were  easy  to  se¬ 
cure,  complete  success  would  be  ours. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  physical 
bodies  have  an  influence  on  our  mental  at¬ 
titude,  and  in  this  particular  instance,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  physical  condition  which  is  uni¬ 
versal,  these  much-to-be-desired  aids  to  suc¬ 
cess  are  impossible  to  consistently  enjoy. 

In  other  words  our  trouble,  to  a  great 
degree,  is  physical  first  and  mental  after¬ 
wards — this  physical  trouble  is  simple  and 
very  easily  corrected.  Yet  it  seriously 
affects  our  strength  and  energy,  and  if  it  is 
allowed  to  exist  too  long  becomes  chronic 
and  then  dangerous. 

Nature  is  constantly  demanding  one 
thing  of  us,  which,  under  our  present  mode 
of  living  and  eating,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give — that  is,  a  constant  care  of  our  diet, 
and  enough  consistent  physical  work  or  ex¬ 
ercise  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
system. 

If  our  work  is  confining,  as  it  is  in  almost 
every  instance,  our  systems  cannot  throw 
off  the  waste  except  according  to  our  activ¬ 
ity,  and  a  clogging  process  immediately  sets 
in. 

This  waste  accumulates  in  the  colon 
(lower  intestine),  and  is  more  serious  in  its 
effect  than  you  would  think,  because  it  is 
intensely  poisonous,  and  the  blood  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  colon  absorbs  these  poisons, 
circulating  them  through  the  system  and 
lowering  our  vitality  generally. 

That’s  the  reason  that  biliousness  and  its 
kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  “all  over.” 
It  is  also  the  reason  that  this  waste,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  a  little  too  long,  gives  the 
destructive  germs,  which  are  always  present 
in  the  blood,  a  chance  to  gain  the  upper 
hand,  and  we  are  not  alone  inefficient,  but 
really  ill — seriously,  sometimes,  if  there  is 
a  local  weakness. 

This  accumulated  waste  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  menace,  and  Physicians, 
Physical  Culturists,  Dietitians,  Osteopaths 
and  others  have  been  constantly  laboring  to 
perfect  a  method  of  removing  it,  and  with 
partial  and  temporary  success. 
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It  remained,  however,  for  a  new,  rational 
and  perfectly  natural  process  to  finally  and 
satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
thoroughly  eliminate  this  waste  from  the 
colon  without  strain  or  unnatural  forcing — 
to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and  healthy  and 
keep  us  correspondingly  bright  and  strong 
— clearing  the  blood  of  the  poisons  which 
made  it  and  us  sluggish  and  dull  spirited, 
and  making  our  entire  organism  work  and 
act  as  Nature  intended  it  should. 

That  process  is  Internal  Bathing  with 
warm  water — and  it  now,  by  the  way,  has 
the  endorsements  of  the  most  enlightened 
Physicians,  Physical  Culturists,  Osteopaths, 
etc.,  who  have  tried  it  and  seen  its  results. 

Pleretofore  it  has  been  our  habit,  when 
we  have  found,  by  disagreeable  and  some¬ 
times  alarming  symptoms,  that  this  waste 
was  getting  much  the  better  of  us,  to  repair 
to  the  drugshop  and  obtain  relief  through 
drugging. 

This  is  partly  effectual,  but  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  vital  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  our 
practice  as  compared  with  Internal  Bath¬ 
ing — 

Drugs  force  Nature  instead  of  assisting 
her — Internal  Bathing  assists  Nature  and  is 
just  as  simple  and  natural  as  washing  one’s 
hands. 

Drugs,  being  taken  through  the  stomach, 
sap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  before 
they  reach  the  colon,  which  is  not  called 
for — Internal  Bathing  washes  out  the  colon 
and  reaches  nothing  else. 

To  keep  the  colon  consistently  clean, 
drugs  must  be  persisted  in,  and  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  the  doses  must  be  increased.  Internal 
Bathing  is  a  consistent  treatment,  and  need 
never  be  altered  in  any  way  to  be  continu¬ 
ously  effective. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Alon¬ 
zo  Clark,  M.  D.,  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says:  All  of 
our  curative  agents  are  poisons,  and  as  a 


consequence  every  dose  diminishes  the  pa¬ 
tient's  vitality. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find,  at  what 
would  seem  'O  comparatively  late  a  day,  so 
great  an  improvement  on  the  old  methods  of 
Internal  Bathing  as  this  new  process,  for 
in  a  crude  way  it  has,  of  course,  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years. 

It  is  probably  no  more  surprising,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  depart  further  and 
further  from  the  custom  of  using  drugs, 
and  accomplish  the  same  and  better  results 
by  more  natural  means ;  causing  less  strain 
on  the  system  and  leaving  no  evil  after¬ 
effects. 

Doubtless  you,  as  well  as  all  American 
men  and  women,  are  interested  in  knowing 
all  that  may  be  learned  about  keeping  up 
to  “concert  pitch’’  and  always  feeling  bright 
and  confident. 

This  improved  system  of  Internal  Bath¬ 
ing  is  naturally  a  rather  difficult  subject  to 
cover  in  detail  in  the  public  press,  but  there 
is  a  Physician  who  has  made  this  his  life’s 
study  and  work,  who  has  written  an  inter¬ 
esting  book  on  the  subject  called  “The 
What,  The  Why,  The  Way  of  the  Internal 
Bath.”  This  he  will  send  on  request  to  any¬ 
one  addressing  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.  D., 
at  134  West  65th  Street,  New  York,  and 
mentioning  that  they  have  read  this  in  The 
Craftsman. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  by 
the  average  person  on  this  subject,  which 
has  so  great  an  influence  on  the  general 
health  and  spirits. 

My  personal  experience  and  my  obser¬ 
vation  make  me  very  enthusiastic  on  Inter¬ 
nal  Bathing,  for  I  have  seen  its  results  in 
sickness  as  in  health,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  everybody  owes  it  to  himself,  if  only 
for  the  information  available,  to  read  this 
little  book  by  an  authority  on  the  subject. — 
Advertisement. 
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“HEARTSEASE:”  AN  OLD 
HOUSE  REJUVENATED:  BY 
KATHARINE  LORD 

O  ‘‘pick  up”  an  old  house  and  make 
of  it  a  charming  home,  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  our  modern  life,  is  no  un¬ 
common  idea.  The  old  houses 
happily  are  not  infrequent,  but  the  people 
are  not  so  many  who  know  how  to  make 
dreams  come  true.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
under  the  peeling  paint;  to  have  an  imag¬ 
ination  that  can  restore  sagging  doors  and 
broken  blinds.  To  have  an  eye  for  line 


“heartsease,”  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
NEWLY  REMODELED. 

and  mass,  and  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  acci¬ 
dental. 

The  house  of  these  pictures  is  only  forty 
minutes  from  New  York.  It  is  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulness.  It  is  surrounded  by  lovely 
houses,  gay  country  clubs,  magnificent 
estates ;  yet  for  many  years  it  has  stood, 
falling  ever  deeper  into  the  degradation  of 
neglect. 

Over  a  hundred  years  the  house  has 


LOOKING  UP  THE  HILLSIDE  TO  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 
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DETAIL  OF  HOUSE,  SHOWING  HOW  ADMIRABLY  THE 
EFFECT  OF  ANTIQUITY  HAS  BEEN  PRESERVED. 

lived,  the  homestead  of  one  family.  A  plain 
but  comfortable  farmhouse,  it  sheltered  in 
its  early  days  three  generations  of  the 
same  name  and  saw  most  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  incident  to  the  life  of  men.  When 
the  family  became  prosperous  its  various 
members  built  larger  houses  and  the  old 
one  became  a  laborer’s  cottage.  At  length 
it  went  unrepaired,  harboring  a  succession 
of  chance  tenants  waiting  for  the  time 
when  it  would  be  torn  down  probably  to 
make  way  for  some  last  word  in  modern 
construction.  But  now  a  long  reprieve  has 


been  granted 
it,  and  the 
old  house 
smiles  once 
more  in 
fresh  paint 
and  tidy  sur- 
r  o  u  n  dings. 
Flowers 
bloom  all 
about  it  and 
creepers 
cover  the 
u  n  s  i  g  htly 
heap  of 
stones  that 
marked 
some  recent 
chan  ges  in 
the  highway.  Within  is  light  and  cheer 
and  quiet  comfort,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  fanciful  to  feel  that  there  is 
besides  a  more  homey  feeling  than  can 
be  found  in  many  houses  that  are  entirely 
new. 

And  all  this,  including  the  furnishings, 
was  accomplished  for  a  few  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Everything  is  simple,  depending 
for  value  upon  good  line,  harmonious 
color,  pleasing  texture  rather  than  upon 
rarity  of  material  or  long  continued  labor. 

The  base  of  the  house  stands  high  above 
the  road,  the  bank  being  shored  up  with 
a  wall  of  stone  topped  by  a  great  hedge 


THE  PORCH  AT  “HEARTSEASE”  IN  SUMMERTIME,  FRIENDLY  YET  WITH  AN  AIR  OF  OLD-TIME  DISTINCTION. 
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of  lilacs,  decades  old.  Rude  stone  steps 
lead  up  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  lilac 
bushes  to  where  the  house  stands  nestling 
close  under  a  tall  pine  tree. 

It  is  plainly  rectangular  in  shape  with 
the  narrow  end  toward  the  road,  so  that 
it  looks  deceptively  small.  From  this  ex¬ 
tends  an  ell,  almost  as  wide,  but  a  little 
lower ;  and  back  of  this  still  another  wing, 
suggesting  later  additions  to  the  original 
building.  A  small  hall  enters  transversely 
from  the  side, 
leaving  a  large 
room  and  a 
smaller  room 
with  one  window 
on  the  front; 
another  on  the 
side  and  a  still 
smaller  room  be¬ 
ll  i  n  d  the  hall. 

The  first  ell  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large 
dining  room  and 
the  second  a 
kitchen  of  gener¬ 
ous  proportions, 
while  from  the 
latter  is  thrown 
out  at  right 
angles  a  smaller 
wing,  mentioned 
in  the  deed  as 
the  “milk  house.” 


THE  WELCOMING  ENTRANCE  AT  HEARTSEASE. 

Upstairs  the  house  was  found  to  have 
four  fair-sized  bedrooms,  a  hall,  besides  a 
large  unfinished  space  which  provided 
ample  storage  rooms. 

Studying  the  house  as  it  stood,  there 
seemed  to  be  few  structural  changes  that 
were  necessary.  The  dining  room,  though 
it  had  windows  on  both  sides,  proved  to 
be  dark,  therefore  the  one  small  window 
of  the  west  side  was  made  to  give  place  to 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  APPROPRIATELY  FITTED  WITH  ANTIQUE  FURNISHINGS. 
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A  SECOND  VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM. 

three  larger  windows  placed  side  by  side. 
Under  them  a  roomy  settle  was  built,  with 
well  shaped  high  ends  that  accorded  with 
the  woodwork  and  the  simple  but  pleasing 
lines  of  the  mantel.  The  fireplaces  through¬ 
out  the  house  had  been  sealed  up ;  but  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  open  them,  and  the 
well  built  chimneys  were  found  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  front  door  was  very  obviously  a 
makeshift,  which  probably  had  replaced 
the  original  one.  A  search  through  the 
housewreckers’  stores  found  a  charming 
Colonial  door  with  two  tiny  glass  panels  at 
the  top  which  was 
an  exact  fit ;  and 
while  it  was  not 
too  fine  for  the 
simple  house  it 
added  to  it  a 
touch  of  dignity. 

These  few 
changes,  with  the 
removal  of  a 
small  dilapidated 
and  meaningless 
piazza  on  one  of 
the  ells  proved  to 
be  all  the  struc¬ 
tural  changes  that 
were  necessary. 

The  house  was 
ready  for  the 
paper,  paint  and 
furnishings  that 
were  to  give  it 
the  most  delight¬ 
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ful  home  quality. 

It  is  only  when 
we  see  some 
charming  result 
accomplished  in  a 
house  of  this  kind 
that  we  realize 
what  a  powerful 
influence  is  color ; 
when  added  to 
good  line  in  fur¬ 
nishings  and  a 
general  sense  of 
a  p  p  ropriateness 
almost  any  house 
may  be  made  to 
have  a  distinct 
individuality  0  f 
its  own. 

It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  house  had  never 
been  anything  but  the  humblest  sort  of 
dwelling,  plain  and  small  even  among 
the  simple  farmhouses  of  its  time ;  but 
well  built  because  builders  in  those  days 
knew  no  other  way.  There  were  about 
it  moreover  none  of  the  objectionable 
attempts  at  cheap  ornamentation  that  a 
similar  house  of  more  recent  date  might 
have  had.  Its  perfectly  simple  lines,  there¬ 
fore,  were  an  excellent  setting  for  the 
pleasing  color  schemes  worked  out  for  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms. 

The  prevailing  colors  in  the  house  were 
a  clear,  cheerful  yellow,  and  the  pure  blue 
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to  be  found  in  old  china  and  in  the  printed 
cottons  of  Japan. 

Downstairs  all  the  rooms  were  papered 
alike,  a  plan  which  makes  for  seeming 
spaciousness.  The  paper  was  a  dull  but 
full-toned  yellow,  its  unfigured  surface 
slightly  broken  with  a  cloth  effect.  A  pic¬ 
ture  rail  was  placed  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ceiling  and  above  this  and  over 
the  ceiling  itself  extended  a  paper  of  a 
lighter  tone,  which  device  helped  apprecia¬ 
bly  to  give  lightness  to  the  somewhat  low 
ceilings.  The  floors  were  painted  a  good 
strong  dark  yellow, — the  color  sacred  to 
kitchen  floors  in  old-time  farmhouses, — 
and  all  woodwork  of  course  was  white. 

In  the  living  room  the  prevailing  yellow 
led  naturally  into  the  brown  of  wicker 
chairs  and  table,  and  of  the  Craftsman 
bookcases  and  magazine  stand.  The  large 
rough  woven  rug  was  dark  brown  and  the 
chintz  chair  covers  were  of  a  rich  brown 
and  green  pattern. 

The  house  had  been  wired  for  electricity 
throughout  and  the  plain  drops  were 
shaded  with  Craftsman  willow  shades, 
lined  with  yellow  or  blue. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  yellow  note  was 
more  pronounced,  the  wall  rail  was  wider, 
and  made  a  resting-place  for  several  fine 
examples  of  old  English  crockery.  A  few 
good  pieces  of  brass  gleamed  on  sideboard 
and  mantel. 

It  was  a  bit  of  great  good  fortune  to 
find  in  the  lumber-room  of  the  old  house, 
six  beautifully  shaped  chairs  of  curly 
maple,  the  wood  so  characteristic  of  early 
American  furniture,  and  a  beautiful  pair 
of  brass  andirons,  which  the  owner  was, 
with  some  persuasion,  induced  to  sell.  The 
golden  hue  of  the  maple  blended  harmon¬ 
iously  with  the  general  sunny  scheme  of 
the  dining  room,  and  a  sideboard  and  gate¬ 
legged  table  of  the  same  wood  were  se¬ 
cured  ;  the  sideboard  a  genuine  antique  of 
fine  design,  the  table  one  of  the  excellent 
reproductions  that  are  so  well  made  now¬ 
adays.  With  table  runners  of  dull  yellow 
Japanese  print,  settle  cushions  in  yellows, 
browns  and  greens,  and  a  green  Craftsman 
rug,  touches  of  blue  and  of  old  pink  in 
china,  the  room  was  the  embodiment  of 
sunshine  and  good  cheer. 

Curtains  throughout  the  living  rooms 
were  of  coarse  hemstitched  scrim,  and  in 
the  bedrooms  of  quaint  dotted  muslin  with 
side  curtains  and  valances  of  Japanese 
towelling  printed  in  patterns  of  birds  or 


flowers  in  clear  blue.  The  bedrooms  were 
papered  with  the  same  cloth-surfaced  paper 
in  a  dull  soft  shade  of  blue,  with  a  very 
light  tone  above  the  rail  and  on  the  ceiling. 
In  the  largest  bedroom  the  furniture  was 
of  mahogany;  white  enamel  in  the  smaller 
ones.  Genuine  old  blue  counterpanes  and 
delightful  brass  candlesticks  gave  a  touch 
of  the  past,  while  electric  lights  covered 
with  wicker  shades  painted  white  and 
lined  with  blue  gave  the  actual  comfort  we 
have  come  to  require. 

No  account  of  the  house  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  and 
no  visitor  ever  went  away  without  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  about  that  blue  and  white 
paradise.  The  woodwork,  shelves  and 
kitchen  table  were  painted  very  sober  blue. 
A  white  tile  paper  was  used  of  the  kind 
that  has  an  occasional  ship  or  windmill  in 
blue,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  blue 
and  white  linoleum.  On  shelves  above  the 
cooking  table  were  blue  and  white  jars  to 
hold  every  conceivable  condiment  and 
spice,  sugar,  coffee,  flour  and  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  making  “good  things.” 

A  blue  covered  filing  box  for  cooking 
recipes  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
center  with  a  hook  above  to  hold  the  card 
in  use,  far  out  of  the  way  of  sticky  fingers. 
On  wide  corner  shelves  were  set  out  blue 
bowls  and  brown  casseroles,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  glassed  cupboard  held  the  tableware. 

The  “milk  house”  opening  out  of  the 
kitchen  not  only  made  room  for  the  re¬ 
frigerator  and  ample  shelf  space  for  stor¬ 
age,  but  in  a  pleasant  corner  by  the  window 
was  placed  in  summer  the  servants’  dining 
table,  away  from  the  kitchen  heat. 

Every  nook  and  corner,  in  fact,  of  this 
unpretentious  homestead  was  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  and  attractive  as  thoughtful  in¬ 
genuity  could  devise,  and  when  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  complete  the  interior  was 
pervaded  by  a  genuine  home  atmosphere. 

Space  fails  in  which  to  tell  of  the  garden 
where  the  master  delighted  to  dig  early 
and  late;  of  the  “real  woods”  only  a  few 
rods  away  filled  from  dawn  till  dark  with 
gay  bird  songs  and  beautiful  wild  flowers; 
of  the  satisfaction  there  was  in  mending 
the  broken  steps  and  wall  and  of  planting 
creepers  over  the  heap  of  stones.  In  each 
step  of  the  sowing,  pruning  and  general 
cleaning  up  there  was  a  separate  joy,  as 
in  the  planting  beside  the  path  of  a  great 
bed  of  pansies  to  fittingly  accentuate  the 
chosen  name  of  the  home, — “Heartsease.” 
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A  HILLTOP  HOUSE  ADAPTED 
FROM  A  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN: 
BY  LAURA  RINKLE  JOHNSON 

O  cooperate  with  Nature  and  make 
the  most  of  whatever  advantages 
she  offers,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape 
of  local  materials,  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  or  distant  views — that  surely  is 
one  of  the  requisites  in  the  building  of  a 
successful  home.  And  that  evidently  is 
what  has  been  done  by  the  owner  of  the 
house  pictured  here. 

In  an  old  apple  orchard,  at  the  edge  of  the 
village  of  Lyons,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  rolling 
hills  and  fertile  valleys,  stands  this  two- 
story  dwelling,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Colvin.  It  was  built  from  a  design 
published  in  The  Craftsman  for  April, 
1910. 

The  house,  with  its  covering  of  Califor¬ 
nia  redwood  shingles  and  its  trim  of  “bottle 
green”  is  in  keeping  with  the  thickly  fo- 
liaged  trees  among  which  it  stands,  and  the 
boxes  at  the  windows  and  on  the  porch  rail¬ 
ings  are  filled  with  flowering  plants  and 
vines  that  give  a  brilliant  dash  of  color 
against  the  reddish  brown  of  the  shingles. 

You  feel  even  from  a  glance  at  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  exterior  that  a  two-story  house 
was  chosen  rather  than  a  bungalow  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  view.  Extending 


THE  HOME  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  COLVIN,  LYONS,  N.  Y.  I 
ADAPTED  FROM  A  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN. 

across  its  front  is  a  roomy  double  porch, 
the  lower  part  being  used  as  an  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  place,  comfortably  furnished  with  ham¬ 
mock,  table  and  chairs.  The  balcony  is  used 
as  an  outdoor  sleeping  room,  and  from  this, 
one  has  cross-country  vistas  for  many  miles 
to  north,  east  and  south.  The  openings  are 
fitted  with  rolling  porch  shades,  which  form 
an  effective  screen  from  the  early  morning 
sun,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  air  circulation.  The  floor 
of  the  lower  porch  is  cement,  while  that  of 
the  upper  one  is  covered  with  deck  canvas. 

The  interior  is  equally  simple  and  home¬ 
like,  as  the  pictures  show.  The  living  room, 
which  is  16  by  21  feet,  is  entered  directly 
from  the  porch,  and  at  the  right  is  the  stair¬ 
case.  The  flight  is  broken  by  a  landing  and 
turn,  three  steps  from  the  floor,  this  landing 
being  made  light  and  attractive  by  a  win¬ 
dow  with  small  panes.  The  stairs  are  easy 
of  ascent,  the  treads  being  unusually  low 
and  broad,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
construction  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
treads  are  treated.  The  ends  which  project 
into  the  room  have  fastened  to  them,  bv  two 
wooden  pegs,  a  strip  of  oak  the  thickness 
of  the  treads  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width,  the  strips  being  longer  than  the 
treads  by  three  inches.  The  spindles  are 
made  of  chestnut  boards  six  inches  wide, 
out  of  which  is  cut  a  conventional  design. 
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FIREPLACE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM. 

and  these  spindles  reach  from  the  treads 
to  the  ceiling,  thus  forming  a  secluded  stair¬ 
case  while  not  enclosing  it  entirely. 

The  living  room  has  two  large  windows, 
the  one  at  the  front  commanding  a  fine 
view.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  large  fireplace 
of  red  pressed  brick,  with  chimney  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  ceiling,  the  mantelshelf  being 
formed  by  a  heavy  slab  of  chestnut.  At  the 
right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  door  with  amber 
glass  panes,  leading  into  a  coat  closet. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  is  the 
opening  into  the  dining  room,  which  is 
lighted  bv  two  windows,  one  looking  o  it  on 
the  garden  and  orchard  on 
the  west,  the  other  facing 
the  south. 

The  floors  in  the  living 
room  and  dining  room  are  of 
maple,  shellacked  and  waxed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork 
throughout  the  lower  story 
is  of  chestnut,  fumed,  waxed 
and  rubbed.  The  result  is  a 
velvety  brown  finish,  of  a 
medium  shade,  that  harmon¬ 
izes  well  with  the  brown 
paper  on  the  walls. 

Next  to'  the  dining  room 
is  the  kitchen,  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  comfortable 
room.  On  the  walls,  to  a 
distance  of  five  and  one-half 
feet  from  the  floor,  is  hard 
wall  plaster,  marked  off  into 
squares  to  represent  tile  and 


painted  white.  A  built-in 
cabinet  and  cupboards  are 
useful  adjuncts  to  this  room, 
and  at  the  rear  is  a  storeroom 
in  which  the  laundry  tubs  are 
placed. 

The  stairs  to  the  basement 
lead  down  from  the  kitchen. 
A  warm-air  heating  system 
is  used  and  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  house  is  in  an 
exposed  and  elevated  loca¬ 
tion.  In  the  cellar  is  a  large 
cistern  from  which  the  water 
is  forced  to  the  first  and 
second  floors  by  an  automatic 
pump,  for  which  city  water 
is  the  motive  power.  Thus 
the  occupants  of  the  house 
are  assured  at  all  times  of  an  ample  supply 
of  soft  water,  and  as  the  roof  is  covered 
with  a  sanitary  patent  roofing,  the  water  is 
devoid  of  any  foreign  taste  or  color,  and 
can  therefore  be  used  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  second  story  contains  a  hall,  three 
bedrooms  and  bath,  the  east  room  extending 
across  the  front  of  the  house  and  opening 
onto  the  sleeping  porch.  A  large  clothes 
closet  with  window  adjoins  this  room,  and 
each  of  the  other  rooms  has  a  closet  of  con¬ 
venient  size.  The  woodwork  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bathroom  is  painted  white,  and 
while  the  same  design  of  paper  is  used  in 


THE  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  STAIRWAY. 
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these  rooms,  it  differs  in  color,  that  in  the 
north  room  being  yellow,  while  pink  is  used 
in  the  west  room  and  blue  in  the  south. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  garden  in 
which  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized,  either 
for  flowers,  vegetables  or  the  smaller  fruits, 
and  on  the  south  side  is  a  rose  bed  where 
fine  foliage  and  beautiful  blooms  repay  the 
unceasing  labor  given  by  the  owner. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  simple 
home  garden  is  the  way  in  which  native 
flowers  and  shrubs  have  been  coaxed  to  take 
root  and  blossom  there.  Under  an  apple 
tree  is  a  wild  flower  bed  containing  flowers 
in  bloom,  from  the  first  hepaticas  of  spring 
to  the  asters  and  fireweeds  of  late  autumn, 
while  about  the  house  many  native  shrubs 
have  been  planted — dogwood,  sumac,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  and  azaleas.  Ferns  and  violets 
also  grow  around  an  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  bird  bath,  which  affords  much 
pleasure  to  the  feathered  folk  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  occupants  of  the  home. 

A  pergola  has  been  built  which  in  time 
will  be  covered  with  climbing  roses,  thus 
bringing  the  building  into  even  closer  har¬ 
mony  with  its  surroundings. 

Altogether  the  garden,  like  the  house,  is 
one  of  unpretentious  charm,  and  shows 
what  an  important  factor  in  home-making 
is  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the 
owner  puts  into  the  work. 

STATE  FAIRS:  INTELLIGENT 
PROMOTERS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
INTERESTSOFRURAL  WOMEN: 
OUTLETS  FOR  THEIR  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  AND  MEETING  GROUNDS 
FOR  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE: 
BY  MARY  A.  WHEDON 

ANY  things  are  now  tending  to 
promote  the  interest  and  individual 
development  of  the  farmer’s  wife; 
among  them  State  and  County 
Fairs  as  well  as  the  work  of  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture.  Through  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  latter  institutions  advanced 
methods  of  farming  and  home  economics 
are  carried  to  the  doors  of  rural  schools 
and  homes.  Women  are  thereby  touched 
to  new  thoughts  on  a  common  theme  and  to 
the  realization  that  their  homes  now  demand 
better  sanitation  and  more  wholesome  cook¬ 
ing;  their  children,  practical  clothing;  their 
community,  sound  schools  and  pleasant 
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social  environments.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  they  feel  the  cry  of  their  country  for 
general  civic  betterment. 

These  farm  wives  and  mothers  lack,  all 
too  often,  what  their  husbands  have  in 
abundance, — association  with  others,  co¬ 
operation  in  effort  and  organization. 

The  State  Fair  undoubtedly  assists  in  the 
work  of  college  extension  by  developing 
many  additional  lines  of  interest.  It  is,  in 
fact,  becoming  more  and  more  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  point  for  the  common  interests  of  rural 
women. 

As  an  example  of  the  impetus  given  to  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  women  the  individual 
work  of  one  State  Fair  may  be  cited.  The 
last  State  Fair  of  Minnesota  dealt  largely 
and  liberally  with  its  women.  It  did  more 
than  ever  before  to  enhance  their  pleasure, 
their  comfort,  and  to  amplify  their  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Woman’s  Building  was  one  of 
the  “show”  places  of  the  great  show  itself. 
Not  only  did  this  State  Fair  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  women,  but,  like  wheels  within 
wheels,  it  permitted  various  organizations 
of  women  to  have  their  headquarters  on  the 
grounds,  while  to  these  centers  came  wo¬ 
men,  not  only  of  like  interests  and  faith, 
but  others  of  all  creeds,  even  those  of  no 
creed  whatsoever. 

The  Woman’s  Building  is  at  present  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  Fair  grounds.  Part 
of  it  is  given  over  entirely  to  entries  of 
woman’s  work  from  all  over  the  State, 
while  the  rest  of  it  is  devoted  to  school  ex¬ 
hibits.  Large  show-cases  in  the  aisles  and 
against  the  walls,  and  similar  ones  on  the 
counters,  are  annually  filled  with  patch- 
work  quilts,  knitted  spreads,  embroideries, 
lace  work,  darning,  burnt  wood,  carving, 
painting,  fine  sewing  and  numberless  evi¬ 
dences  of  home  crafts.  Products  of  the 
kitchen  are  to  be  found  in  every  form, — 
pies,  pickles,  jellies,  marmalades,  preserves 
and  other  things  associated  with  the  hands 
of  industrious  farm  women. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Board  of 
Managers  has  employed  a  woman  superin¬ 
tendent  to  go  through  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  meet  the  women  at  the  various 
county  fairs.  This  Superintendent  has 
made  a  point  of  coming  into  personal  touch 
and  acquaintance  with  the  women,  thereby 
interesting  them  while  assisting  to  increase 
this  department  to  its  present  proportions. 
The  result  of  this  work  is  that  every  year 
women  are,  in  increasing  numbers,  visiting 
the  State  Fair  to  see  their  own  work  and 
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to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  neighbors, 
perchance  with  that  of  those  living  in  an 
opposite  corner  of  the  State.  They  come 
to  meet  each  other  and  to  talk  over  the 
latest  kinks  in  jelly  making,  even  education 
and  suffrage,  as  men  meet  and  discuss  the 
latest  harvester  in  Machinery  Hall,  or  poli¬ 
tics,  peace  and  war.  They  come  to  get 
standards  of  living,  and  to  gather  ideas  for 
home  decoration  and  entertainment  when 
the  long  evenings  of  winter  close  them  in 
from  the  outer  world.  At  the  Fair  they  see 
new  pictures  of  life  and  absorb  inspiration 
to  take  back  to  their  families.  They  meet 
others  having  interests  in  common  with 
their  own — a  most  helpful  thing  in  life. 

For  ten  years  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Building  has  watched  throngs  go 
back  and  forth  through  this  Exhibition  with 
no  place  to  rest  their  weary  feet,  their  tired 
bodies  and  their  dizzy  heads.  The  unword¬ 
ed  cry  of  the  air  seemed  to  be,  not  “Here 
we  rest,”  but  “Where  shall  we  rest?”  till  at 
length  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  crys¬ 
tallize  itself  into  thoughts  and  plans  result¬ 
ing  in  a  Rest  Cottage  and  Day  Nursery. 

The  State  Fair  Board,  all  men,  were 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  idea  and  un¬ 
ceremoniously  invited  the  newspaper  men  to 
relinquish  their  quarters  in  what  had  been 
the  Minnesota  Building  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  and  which  had  been  taken  apart 
and  brought  back  to  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
for  its  permanent  home.  Their  old  quarters 
on  Newspaper  Row  were  regarded  as  good 
enough  for  the  men,  while  the  rural  women 
of  the  State  were  invited  to  take  possession 
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of  the  large  airy  rooms,  broad  verandas 
and  pleasant  lawns  which  had  heretofore 
been  a  mere  show  place.  Here  women 
could  rest,  talk,  read  or  sleep  between  “see¬ 
ing  the  Fair,”  an  undertaking  that  meant 
traversing  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
ground  covered  by  buildings  and  exhibits. 

A  hostess  was  engaged  for  Rest  Cottage 
to  greet  the  women ;  to  make  them  feel  at 
home ;  to  see  that  the  needed  thread  and 
needle  or  envelope  and  paper  were  forth¬ 
coming.  Here  was  a  spot  that  was  the  farm 
woman’s  “very  own.”  In  the  yard  there 
were  playgrounds  with  swings,  bars  and 
sand  boxes  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
well  arranged  playground  in  charge  of  a 
regular  instructor ;  here  the  older  children 
could  be  left  while  the  mothers  went  sight¬ 
seeing.  On  the  second  floor  was  a  screened- 
in  crib  porch  for  the  babies  and  a  play  room 
for  those  somewhat  older. 

Freedom!  Association!  Here  were  these 
two  happy  elements,  together  with  rest  and 
comfort  for  the  rural  women, — the  women 
for  whom  this  Fair  is  supported  and  carried 
on  quite  as  much  as  for  the  men.  To  the 
men,  the  Fair  had  for  long  been  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  free  social  intercourse  on  subjects 
of  common  interest  whereby  they  gained 
inspiration  lasting  them  throughout  the 
year.  To  women,  it  had  formerly  represent¬ 
ed  a  nerve-racking  trip  or  else  “stay  at  home 
and  see  the  gude  man  go.”  The  tide  was 
turned  by  this  Rest  Cottage,  and  women 
came  from  far  and  near  with  cheerful 
hearts.  Indeed  out  of  this  meeting-place 
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for  rural  women  have  come  forth  through¬ 
out  the  State  the  first  thoughts  of  local  or¬ 
ganizations  made  up  of  rural  women,  or¬ 
ganizations  which  may  be  affiliated  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Clubs.  And  rural  wo¬ 
men  have  begun  to  join  together  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  own  communities. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Rest  Cottage 
last  year  was  located  the  hospital.  At  first 
it  was  mothered  by  the  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
man’s  Clubs,  but  when  the  building  occupied 
by  this  association  burned  down  some  years 
ago  the  hospital  also  perished.  A  year  or 
two  after- 
wards  it  was 
r  e  suscitated 
by  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Medi- 
c  a  1  Club, 
which  has 
since  been 
r  e  sponsible 
for  its  exist¬ 
ence.  This 
year,  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  the 
Rest  Cottage 
had  six 
wards,  hold¬ 
ing  either  one 
or  two  beds 
each,  a  stock 
room  and  an 
opera  ting 
room.  An 
e  x  perienced 
nurse  was 


empl  oyed  in 
const  ant  at¬ 
tendance  and 
two  doctors 
from  the 
Medical  Club 
paid  daily 
visits.  Forty- 
t  w  o  patients 
were  cared 
for.  This 
proved  to  be 
one  of  the  al¬ 
truistic  works 
carried  on  at 
the  Fair. 

For  thirteen 
years  the  Fed- 
eration  of 
Clubs  has  kept  open  headquarters  at  the 
State  Fair  so  that  club  women  of  the  State 
have  felt  the  pleasure  of  a  common  meeting- 
place.  A  Ladies’  Orchestra  has  given  con¬ 
certs  at  stated  intervals,  some  of  the  club 
women  being  present  to  act  as  hostesses  and 
to  take  turns  in  serving  light  refreshments. 
Lectures  were  given  frequently  on  current 
topics  of  the  day ;  speakers  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  domestic  science  formed  a  part  of 
the  programme.  Last  year  their  building 
was  devoted  to  other  purposes,  causing 
many  expressions  of  disappointment  from 
club  women  all  over  the  State.  At  the  State 
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Federation  meet¬ 
ing  closely  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the 
Fair,  steps  were 
taken,  however,  to 
affiliate  more  close¬ 
ly  with  the  State 
Fair  Board  and 
with  the  work 
done  directly  in  the 
Building  for  rural 
women. 

Many  fraternal 
societies  had  their 
headquarters  at  the 
Fair,  among  them 
the  Macca  bees, 

Royal  Neighbors, 

Rebekahs  and 
others.  Those 
familiar  with  the 
work  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  know 
it  to  be  fraught  throughout  with  helpfulness. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  has 
maintained  headquarters  at  the  Fair.  At 
their  own  expense  these  women  have  built, 
on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
grounds,  a  cozy,  three-room  cottage  with  a 
large  and  airy  porch.  The  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  insurance,  painting,  repairs  and 
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Minnesota’s  ten  agricultural  high  schools. 

furnishings  cost  about  $1,200.  The  women 
furnished  their  own  hostesses  and  never 
asked  any  favors  of  the  Board  of  Fair 
Managers,  except  two  daily  tickets  for  as¬ 
sistants.  This  independence  was  not  as¬ 
sumed  because  of  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  to  grant  any  courtesies,  but  as  a 

matter  of  pride  in 
the  strength  the 
women  felt  in  their 
own  work.  Last 
year  the  State 
President  was 
present  each  day. 
Other  officers  and 
r  e  p  r  e  sentatives 
from  thirty  unions 
of  the  Twin  Cities 
took  turns  in  as¬ 
sisting. 

The  cottage  of 
this  organization 
consists  of  a  re¬ 
ception  room,  a 
kitchenette  and  a 
bed  room.  There 
many  mothers 
bring  their  little 
ones  and  rest.  Re¬ 
fresh  ments  are 
served  and  large 
amounts  of  “litera¬ 
ture”  distributed, 
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a  special  effort  being  made  to  circulate 
leaflets  bearing  on  patent  medicines  and 
the  fight  for  pure  food.  Farm  women 
evinced  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  and 
the  State  has  already  several  strictly  rural 
W.  C.  T.  U.’s,  ranging  in  numbers  from 
twelve  to  seventy-five  members. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  Association  has  had 
in  the  past  many  ups  and  downs,  by  far  the 
larger  number  being  downs.  Some  years 
the  members  have  maintained  “Headquar¬ 
ters”  by  soliciting  a  “corner,”  table  or  chair 
in  the  front  of  a  box  on  which  was  “litera¬ 
ture”  and  a  signature  book.  Here  people, 
by  writing  their  names,  could  signify  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
admitting  that  women  were  at  least  worth 
a  chance  to  fight  for  their  rights ;  other 
years  they  have  not  even  sought  or  claimed 
a  “corner.”  Last  year  being  one  of  “ups” 
they  selected  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  grounds  and  here  “pitched  their  tent,” 
not  only  figuratively  but  literally. 

On  Machinery  Hill,  away  to  the  last  block 
of  the  longest  street  on  the  grounds,  among 
the  heavy  farm  machinery  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  exhibits,  they  established  a  lunch 
counter.  In  this  section  men  were  strongly 
in  the  majority  and  since  the  cause  needed 
the  winning  of  men’s  hearts,  one  which 
tradition  claims  is  through  their  appetites, 
the  undertaking  proved  very  successful. 
There  were  “mother's”  apple  pies,  dough¬ 
nuts,  corn  meal  pudding,  suffrage  cake  and 
all  sorts  of  appetizing  trifles  freshly  made 
by  the  women  every  day  and  sold  at  the 
tent.  The  society  got  more  free  advertising 
than  any  other  section,  and  closed  up  with 
added  converts  and  an  increased  pocket- 
book. 

Church  women  from  the  Twin  Cities  es¬ 
tablished  lunch  tents  to  the  number  of  a 
dozen  or  more.  They  executed  their  busi¬ 
ness  well,  furnishing  hungry  people  with 
wholesome  food  and  returned  home  with 
money  to  promote  their  work  during  the 
coming  year. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  and  unsel¬ 
fish  work  was  accomplished  at  the  Fair  last 
year  than  that  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  From 
a  small  booth  in  one  of  the  main  Exhibit 
Buildings,  which  was  hung  with  their  cards 
and  banners,  representatives  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  distributed  thousands  of  leaflets  and 
pamphlets.  Secretaries  and  representatives 
from  both  cities  took  turns  in  attending, 
giving  advice  to  people  seeking  information 
or  casting  about  for  work  and  watching  for 


the  unaccompanied  or  unguided  young  girl 
who  had  come  alone  to  the  Fair.  The 
Traveler's  Aid  Department  had  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  stations  to  look  after  young 
girls,  either  finding  them  places  to  stay  or 
sending  them  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  head¬ 
quarters.  Young  girls  were  urged  not  to 
ask  questions  of  strangers,  except  those 
wearing  a  well-known  badge  or  uniform. 
At  the  Fair  grounds  ever)'  effort  was  made 
to  advise  parents  not  to  allow  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  come  to  the  cities  unless  in  the  care 
of  representatives  of  the  organizations  who 
could  vouch  for  the  reliability  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  work  which  had  been  offered  them. 
Last  year  1,700  young  girls  were  lost  sight 
of  in  traveling  between  Xew  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  many 
other  equally  traveled  routes  in  the  country 
and  the  result  is  paralyzing. 

Since  the  greater  percentage  of  teachers 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  cities  is 
made  up  of  women  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Homan's  Building  was  devoted  to  exhibits 
and  actual  demonstration  work  in  sewing, 
cooking,  art  and  manual  training,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  the  exhibits  as  coming 
under  woman’s  work.  In  this  building  was 
the  demonstration  work  in  cooking,  art. 
sewing  and  manual  training.  It  came  from 
the  schools  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the 
State  and  the  crowds  who  hovered  about 
the  demonstration  classes  proved  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  which  the  parents  felt  in  the 
progress  of  their  children. 

In  the  Horticultural  Building  were  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  State  high  schools,  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools  and  consolidated  schools. 
Garden  vegetables  vied  in  interest  with 
sewing,  weaving  and  manual  training.  In 
the  consolidated  school  exhibit  there  were 
thirty-two  varieties  of  grain.  Altogether 
they  gave  a  strong  proof  of  what  women 
are  accomplishing  along  these  lines  of 
agriculture.  Poultry  entries  were  made  by 
eight  different  woman  fanciers  who  showed 
some  beautiful  birds. 

The  department  of  domestic  economy 
with  its  workers  from  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  was 
housed  in  the  Agricultural  Building.  The 
director  of  domestic  economy  exhibited 
work  and  gave  talks.  Her  cooking  outfit, 
which  she  carries  to  farmers’  institutes, 
agricultural  high  school  short  courses  and 
county  fairs,  proved  a  most  attractive  sub¬ 
ject  for  demonstration. 

Never  before  were  there  such  extended 
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exhibits  by  manufacturers  of  household  de¬ 
vices  to  simplify  women’s  work  and  con¬ 
serve  their  strength.  Men  as  well  as  wo¬ 
men  thronged  about  these  exhibits,  and 
their  enthusiastic  interest  argues  well  for 
the  woman  on  the  farm.  Now  that  automo¬ 
biles  have  become  an  acknowledged  article 
of  necessity  on  the  farm  it  may  be  possible 
for  men  to  admit  that  a  patent  egg-beater 
should  be  installed  to  replace  the  fork  used 
by  their  grandmothers. 

Industrial  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  new 
departure  two  years  ago,  yet  one  so  success¬ 
ful  that  it  was  granted  space  last  year  in 
the  Woman’s  Building.  It  is  the  child  of 
the  Woman’s  Club  of  Minneapolis  called 
the  Industrial  Art  Department. 

Fine  exhibits  of  hand  weaving  in  linen 
were  shown.  Real  Cluny  lace  made  on  a 
pillow  with  bobbins  was  a  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  from  the  time  the  little  Bohemian  lace- 
maker  took  her  chair  in  the  morning  until 
she  left  it  at  night.  To  inexperienced  eyes 
the  flying  of  the  bobbin  appeared  like  the 
glinting  of  stars.  A  case  of  beautiful  hand¬ 
made  Irish  lace  was  also  there.  Rugs, 
coverlets,  hand-woven  linens,  rare  designs  in 
lace  and  embroideries  all  proved  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  execution  in  our  own  country 
of  many  artistic,  useful  and  lasting  handi¬ 
crafts  which  our  women  buy  so  largely 
when  abroad.  The  Industrial  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  claims  the  possibility  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  Old  World  handicrafts  and 
to  that  extent  has  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  appropriation  from  the  State 
Legislature  of  $15,000  for  the  State  Arts 
Society,  $4,000  of  which  goes  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  With  this  monetary  assistance  it 
hopes  to  put  a  superintendent  or  teacher  in 
the  field  who  will  gather  together  exhibits 
from  all  over  the  State,  thus  fostering  the 
growth  of  industrial  work  among  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  various  rural  towns.  In  order 
to  hold  satisfactory  exhibitions  at  the  Fair 
it  is  naturally  essential  to  awaken  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  among  the  women  in  the 
farming  districts,  and  it  is  also  a  good  idea, 
and  one  which  will  be  carried  out  by  these 
teachers,  to  hold  sales  and  give  small  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  various  towns.  This  recreating 
of  interest  in  the  industrial  arts  will  not  only 
prove  remunerative  to  farmers’  families,  but 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  their  lives. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  it  will  also  in¬ 
fluence  the  younger  generation  to  remain  on 
the  farm  with  a  better  prospect  of  making 
money  instead  of  drifting  to  the  cities 


with  their  growing  uncertainty  of  outlook. 

In  a  corner  of  the  Horticultural  Building 
was  an  Audubon  exhibit  of  mounted  birds 
and  pictures,  and  a  student  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  was  employed  to  explain  the 
work  and  to  distribute  leaflets. 

The  State  Society  of  the  Deaf  had  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  in  the  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing,  including  several  pieces  of  metal  work 
and  dolls’  clothes  made  by  a  deaf  and  blind 
girl. 

Not  only  were  these  industries  and  asso¬ 
ciations  able  to  show  progress  at  this  last 
State  Fair  in  the  great  works  which  they 
had  undertaken,  but  so  fully  did  they  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  rural  women  that  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  again  accept  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  lives  of  uninspired  routine. 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  BURNING 
ON  PINE  FORESTS 

(From  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  effect  of  light  surface  fires  on  pine 
timber  is  to  kill  or  damage  more  than  half 
of  the  mature  trees,  according  to  findings 
just  announced  by  the  U.  S.  forest  service. 

The  studies  were  made  on  the  Wallowa 
and  Whitman  national  forests  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  eastern  Oregon.  Several 
typical  stands  of  western  yellow  pine  were 
selected,  where  surface  fires  had  recently 
burned.  The  region  had  been  periodically 
run  over  by  such  fires  for  a  long  time.  The 
most  recently  burned  areas  were  carefully 
surveyed  and  all  the  trees  individually 
studied  to  find  the  effect  of  the  fire. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  the  following 
facts  were  verified :  A  surface  fire  fells 
from  one  to  three  merchantable  trees  per 
acre,  by  eating  out  basal  fire  scars ;  it  makes 
fire  scars  at  the  base  of  42  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-half,  of  all  the  merchantable 
yellow  pines ;  it  actually  burns  to  death 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  trees — that  is, 
they  are  killed  by  the  heat  of  the  light  sur¬ 
face  fire  at  their  bases.  In  short,  of  the 
mature  trees  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
stand  suffer  more  or  less  damage. 

The  stands  were  selected  to  insure  re¬ 
sults  representative  of  the  region,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forest  service  investigators,  who 
draw  the  conclusion  that  deliberate  light 
burning  in  such  localities  to  remove  brush 
and  undergrowth  is  distinctly  uneconomical, 
particularly  since  successive  surface  burn¬ 
ings  only  heighten  the  injury  to  the  trees 
and  make  it  cumulative. 
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A  COMFORTABLE  BUNGALOW 
HOME  ON  A  NARROW  LOT:  BY 
HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 

OME-MAKERS  who  are  planning 
to  build  on  a  long,  narrow  lot 
and  must  limit  themselves  to  an 
expenditure  of  about  $2,000,  will 
find  this  bungalow  design  well  worth  study¬ 
ing,  for  it  embodies  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
fort  in  a  restricted  space  at  a  reasonable 
expenditure. 

The  shingled  walls  are  pleasantly  broken 
by  the  wide  windows,  recessed  porch,  brick 
pillar  and  steps,  and  shadowed  by  the  wide 
protecting  roof ;  the  lattice  in  the  gable 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  airing  the 
space  between  the  roof  and  ceiling,  and 
giving  an  unusual  and  decorative  touch  to 
the  exterior;  while  the  simple  grace  of  the 
entrance  is  enhanced  by  the  potted  plants 
and  the  flowers  and  vines. 

Within,  judging  from  the  floor  plan,  an 
air  of  genuine  comfort  prevails.  First 
comes  the  living  room  with  its  big  chimney- 
piece  and  bookshelves  on  either  side.  On 
the  left  one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  dining 
room  with  its  built-in  buffet  and  casement 
windows.  Beyond  is  the  kitchen  and 
screen  porch  where  the  wash  trays  stand, 
while  the  rest  of  the  plan  consists  of  three 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  opening  out  of  a 
small  hall.  There  are  plenty  of  closets  and 
a  generous  number  of  windows.  In  short, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  architect 


BUNGALOW  FOR  A  NARROW  LOT. 


has  managed  to  get  the  maximum  of  com¬ 
fort  and  loveliness  in  this  restricted  scope. 
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A  POTTERY  FIVE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OLD 

N  the  city  of  Florence  stands  the  old 
gateway,  the  Porta  Romana,  with  its 
massive  doors  and  high  archway 
across  the  road  to  Rome.  And  a  few 
yards  farther  along  the  road,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  certain  quaint  old  courtyaid, 
you  may  see  another  and  smaller  arch,  or¬ 
namented  with  heavy  majolica  plaques  and 
designs.  ‘‘Guiseppe  Cantagalli”  is  the 
name  above  the  doorway.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  placed  there  by  the  found¬ 
er  of  this  Old  World  pottery,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  have  worked  at  the  same  craft  in 
that  same  building,  and  work  there  today. 

It  was  not  until  eighty  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  firm  rose  into  prominence 
and  the  family  took  a  high  place  in  the 
city.  At  that  time  the  potter’s  art  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  and  there  was  also  much  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  city  of  Florence.  Ulysses 
Cantagalli  came  to  the  rescue  and  reopened 
his  shop  for  the  sake  of  giving  work  to 
some  of  the  unemployed. 

To  reestablish  in  Italy  the  prestige  of  the 
potter’s  craft — that  was  his  aim,  and  as  he 
was  a  true  artist  his  productions  soon  won 
favor.  His  ideal  was  to  give  to  even-  ob¬ 
ject  he  made,  even  the  most  commonplace, 
a  certain  artistic  value,  and  also  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  one  to  acquire  it  at  a 
moderate  price. 

In  working  out  this  ideal  he  took  in  hand 
the  homely  flower-pot,  developed  it  and 
made  it  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  useful¬ 
ness.  And  today  you  may  still  find  the 
potters  of  Cantagalli  carrying  on  the  work. 

In  the  center  of  that  long,  stone-paved 


JARS  FROM  THE  OLD  CANTAGALLI  POTTERY  IN  FLOR¬ 
ENCE. 

courtyard,  you  will  find  an  old  building 
covered  with  a  beautiful  wistaria  vine.  En¬ 
tering  the  door  under  an  archway  you  will 
see  the  potters  at  their  wheels,  working 
just  as  the  ancient  potters  worked  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  an  adjoining  room 
are  fifty  men  who  apply  the  glaze  and  color, 
and  who  paint  the  designs  on  the  pottery 
after  the  preliminary  firings.  Beside  these 
men  you  will  see  old  pictures  or  old  pieces 


ONE  OF  THE  CANTAGALLI  JARS  DECORATED  WITH 
HERALDIC  DESIGN. 
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of  pottery  which  they  copy  with  minute 
faithfulness  and  wonderful  skill. 

There  is  no  trade  secret  about  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  the  glaze  and  color;  they 
can  be  bought  at  any  store  where  potters’ 
supplies  are  sold.  For  the  colored  pots 
modeling  clay  is  used,  but  for  the  pots  that 
are  ornamented  with  Greek  designs  the 
common  clay  is  preferred,  as  this  burns  red 
with  a  certain  roughness  of  surface. 

From  the  work  of  these  Florentine  crafts¬ 
men,  the  American  potter,  gardener  and 
landscape  architect  may  glean  many  hints. 
For  instance,  they  will  find  that  as  a  rule 


AN  ETRUSCAN  VASF,  SHOWING  THE  ORNAMENTAL  USE 
OF  POTTERY  IN  ITALY. 


CANTAGALLI  CLAY  JARS  FOR  ROSES. 

the  Italian  considers  carefully  not  only 
such  essential  factors  as  the  material,  size, 
shape,  color  and  decoration  of  his  flower- 


PRINCE  PLATOFF’S  BALCONY,  DECORATED  WITH  ITAL¬ 
IAN  POTTERY. 


pot,  but  also  the  kind  of  plant  or  flower  it 
is  to  hold.  When  it  is  for  a  yellow  flower 
he  uses,  say,  yellow  marguerites  on  a  light 
blue  ground.  A  pot  with  a  dark  blue 
ground  and  a  colored  band  and  leaves  is 
meant  for  cinerarias.  A  crimson  and  white 
flower-pot  is  destined  for  geraniums,  while 
another,  decorated  with  brown  leaves  on  a 
dull  green  background,  is  meant  for  roses 
—preferably  white. 

The  flower-pots  shown  here  are  all  made 
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-AN  ITALIAN  “GROTESQUE”  FLOWER-POT  IN  RED  CLAY. 

of  modeling  clay  painted  with  a  colored 
glaze  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  and  they  stand 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high.  The 
illustrations  give  some  idea  of  the  sturdy 
shape,  the  richly  decorative  quality  and 
varied  designs  of  these  Italian  pieces,  and 
may  hold  for  American  clay-workers  in¬ 
spiration  for  other  flower-pots  to  grace  the 
gardens  of  our  own  New  . World. 

For  the  average  owner  of  a  small  garden 
is  apt  to  overlook  the  usefulness  and  deco¬ 
rative  value  of  pottery,  forgetting  how 
much  interest  a  few  well  selected  pieces 
can  add  to  even  the  most  unpretentious 
grounds.  A  simple  jar  of  clay  or  concrete, 
holding  a  fern  or  shrub,  vine  or  flowering 
plant,  and  placed  at  some  point  in  the  gar¬ 
den  where  emphasis  is  needed,  may  prove 
a  veritable  outdoor  beauty-spot.  There 
are  many  places  where  such  a  serviceable 
ornament  can  be  used  with  good  effect — 
“beside  the  porch  steps,  on  an  entrance  post, 
on  the  corner  of  a  garden  wall,  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  angle  of  the  building. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  architectural 
value  of  pottery  in  the  garden.  When  it 
echoes,  by  color,  materials  or  design,  some 
feature  of  the  house  itself,  it  will  form  a 
definite  link  between  the  home  and  garden, 
carrying  the  spirit  of  the  architect  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  building  into  the 
world  of  green  growing  things. 


COMFORT  AND  PICTURESQUE¬ 
NESS  OF  WILLOW  FURNITURE : 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  SOME  NEW 
CRAFTSMAN  MODELS 

ILLOW  furniture  has  an  ancient 
and  historic  pedigree.  Back  in 
the  earliest  days,  before  the 
growth  of  what  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion,  those  long,  smooth,  slender  “osier 
wands”  or  branchlets  were  used  for  all 
sorts  of  basketry,  and  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
they  were  twisted  into  ropes,  as  they  still 
are  in  parts  of  Northern  Europe. 

In  literature,  too,  the  willow  has  been  im¬ 
mortalized,  for  so  softly  did  its  branches 
sway  with  each  passing  breeze  upon  the 
growing  tree,  and  so  supplely  and  pliantly 
did  they  yield  under  the  basket-makers’ 
nimble  fingers,  that  people  came  to  look 
upon  the  willow  as  a  synonym  for  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  the  poets  used  it  in  their 
verses  in  various  similes  and  metaphors. 

Something  of  this  atmosphere  of  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  something  of  this  feeling  of 
outdoor  life  and  growth  and  calm,  we  have 
aimed  to  embody  in  our  own  willow  furni¬ 
ture.  We  have  tried  to  retain,  in  its  firm 
yet  pliant  construction  and  its  simple  yet 
decorative  design,  a  hint  of  that  gracious¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  the  willow  itself. 
We  hope  to  echo,  in  the  soft  greens  and 
browns  and  natural  tones  of  its  coloring,  the 
varying  shades  that  sap  and  air  and  sunlight 
have  dyed  the  branches  of  the  living  tree. 
And  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  purpose 
to  so  design  and  weave  and  cushion  each 
chair  and  settle  that  it  will  be  a  thing  of 
serviceable  comfort,  as  well  as  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  home. 

Home-makers  are  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more  the  value  of  willow  furniture, 
from  both  a  practical  and  sesthetic  point  of 
view.  They  find  that  it  is  equally  welcome 
in  summer  and  winter,  in  the  city  residence 
and  the  country  bungalow,  in  living  room, 
bedroom  and  shady  porch.  In  fact,  there 
is  almost  no  limit  to  its  usefulness  and  to 
the  artistic  effects  that  it  can  help  attain. 

Not  that,  as  a  rule,  we  plan  a  whole  room 
or  furnish  a  house  entirely  with  willow. 
Rather  it  seems  best  to  use  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  materials  and  styles.  In  a 
living  room,  for  instance,  where  most  of  the 
furniture  is  solid  wood,  a  few  willow  arm¬ 
chairs  or  rockers  or  a  willow  settle  of  colors 
that  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme, 
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form  just  the  right  sort  of  relief  among  the 
wood  pieces,  and  introduce  a  light,  graceful 
note  that  helps  to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  artis¬ 
tic  balance,  preventing  the  room  from  tak¬ 
ing  on  too  serious  an  air. 

With  a  material  so  pliant  and  sympathetic 
as  willow,  there  seems  practically  no  end  to 
the  variety  of  design  and  shape  into  which 
it  can  be  coaxed.  Naturally,  therefore,  as 
we  found  so  much  appreciation  of  our  wil¬ 
low  pieces  and  as  our  friends  seemed  to  de¬ 


THIS  DEEP  WILLOW  CHAIR 
IS  PARTICULARLY  COMFORT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  READING  BY  AN 
OPEN  WINDOW  OR  AT  NIGHT 
AT  THE  TABLE:  ITS  PROPORTIONS  ENABLE  ONE 
TO  GET  ALL  THE  REST  POSSIBLE;  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
IT  IS  NOT  OVER  LUXURIOUS,  SO  THAT  IT  LENDS  ITSELF 
TO  READING  AND  WORKING,  AND  IS  JUST  SUITED  TO 
THE  LIFE  OF  MANY  BUSY  PEOPLE. 


THIS  WILLOW  CHAIR  IS  SUITED  TO  ALMOST  ANY  ROOM 
AND  WILL  HARMONIZE  WITH  PRACTICALLY  ALL  KINDS 
OF  FURNITURE:  IT  IS  LARGE  ENOUGH  FOR  LOUNGING 
AND  COMPACT  ENOUGH  FOR  WORKING  AND  CAN  BE 
FINISHED  WITH  COLOR  AND  MATERIAL  SUITED  TO  ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


sire  fresh  designs  from  time  to  time,  we 
now  and  then  add  new  chairs  and  settles, 
that  seem  to  us  improvements  over  the  old,, 
or  that  embody  new  features  of  convenience 
and  beauty.  Some  of  these  recent  models 
we  are  illustrating  here. 

As  the  photographs  show,  they  are  all' 
comparatively  simple,  built  along  the  same 
sturdy  lines  that  characterize  our  oak  furni¬ 
ture.  At  the  same  time,  the  willow  has  been’ 
so  woven  as  to  include  certain  openwork 
effects,  which,  combined  with  the  interest  of 
texture,  color  and  general  outline,  prove 
unusually  decorative  and  graceful.  In  every- 


THIS  STURDY  LOOKING  WILLOW  CHAIR  SEEMS  IN¬ 
TENDED  FOR  SOME  COZY  FIRESIDE,  FOR  ITS  BACK  IS- 
HIGH  ENOUGH  TO  SHUT  OUT  POSSIBLE  DRAUGHTS 
AND  TO  EMPHASIZE  THE  COMFORTABLE  SECLUSION  OF 
THE  HEARTH. 
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instance  the  proportions  have  been 
carefully  studied,  and  each  chair 
has  been  designed  and  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  comfort  of  the 
occupant. 

All  of  the  chairs 
are  made  with  arms, 
some  broad,  some 
narrow,  and  in  one 
of  the  chairs  these 
arms  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  recesses  or 
pockets  to  hold 
books,  knitting  or 
n  e  e  d  1  ework.  The 
backs  of  the  chairs 
vary  in  height,  some 
being  quite  low,  others  high,  and  in 
several  cases  they  are  made  with  a  slight 


THIS  NEW  SETTLE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS 
PIECES  OF  WILLOW  MADE:  ITS  LOW  BACK  AND  CUSH¬ 
IONED  SEAT  MAKE  IT  A  DELIGHTFUL  LOUNGING  PLACE 
BEFORE  AN  OPEN  FIRE  OR  UNDER  A  WINDOW:  LIKE 
ALL  THE  WILLOW  PIECES  IT  MAY  BE  STAINED  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  COLORS,  BLUE,  GREEN,  GOLDEN  BROWN  OR  GRAY  : 
THIS  ENABLES  IT  TO  ADD  BEAUTY  OF  COLOR  AS  WELL 
AS  RARE  COMFORT  TO  A  LIVING  ROOM. 

ried.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  best  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  colors  that  suggest  the 
natural  and  more  or  less  uneven  tints  of  the 
growing  tree — soft  greens,  deep  or  light 


THIS  WILLOW  CHAIR  IS  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  USEFUL  FOR  LIBRARY,  DEN, 
SEWING  ROOM  OR  VERANDA,  FOR  THE  WIDE  ARMS  ARE 
MADE  WITH  POCKETS  WHICH  CAN  BE  UTILIZED  TO 
HOLD  BOOKS  OR  NEEDLEWORK  OR  MANUSCRIPT;  ALSO 
THE  LOW  BACK  SUGGESTS  ACTIVITY  RATHER  THAN 
LOUNGING. 


THIS  ARMCHAIR  IS  EXCEED¬ 
INGLY  INTERESTING  IN  ITS 

construction:  it  is  one 

OF  THE  MOST  FLEXIBLE 
PIECES  OF  OUR  WILLOW  FURNITURE:  THE  BACK  IS 
RECESSED  FOR  COMFORT,  THE  ARMS  ARE  JUST  HIGH 
ENOUGH  TO  GIVE  ONE  A  SENSE  OF  SECURITY  AND  THE 
CUSHIONS  ARE  THICK  AND  SOFT:  IT  IS  A  GOOD 
LIBRARY  CHAIR:  FINISHED  IN  LIGHTER  TONES 
WITH  CHINTZ  CUSHIONS  IT  WOULD  BE  ATTRACTIVE 
FOR  BEDROOM  OR  MORNING  ROOM. 


inward  curve  or  angle  that  emphasizes 
the  cozy  effect  and  reminds  one  of  the  big 
old-fashioned  armchair  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  that  used  to  occupy  the  post  of 
honor  beside  the  hearth. 

The  colorings  of  the  willow  are  also  va- 
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golden  browns,  straw  and  natural  color. 
Occasionally,  however,  some  one  prefers  a 
different  shade — a  soft  dull  blue,  a  delicate 
gray  or  mahogany  to  harmonize  with  the 
color  scheme  of  drawing  room,  club  room, 
bedroom  or  boudoir.  Then  the  willow  is 
finished  in  the  shade  desired,  and  uphol¬ 
stered  in  whatever  appropriate  material, 
colors  and  patterns  may  be  selected.  It  is 
a  charming  fashion  to  have  bedroom  chairs 
of  willow  upholstered  in  chintz  or  cretonne 


A  STURDY  MODEL  OF  A  WILLOW  ARMCHAIR,  MEANT 
TO  LAST  A  GENERATION  OR  MORE  :  NATURALLY  FOR 
ITS  LONG  LIFE  IT  WOULD  BE  STAINED  IN  SOME  DARK 
COLOR,  GREEN  OR  BLUE  AND  UPHOLSTERED  IN  A  DURA¬ 
BLE  VELOUR  WHICH  WOULD  HARMONIZE  WITH  THE. 
STAIN. 

to  match  the  window  draperies,  or  to  carry 
out  the  color  scheme  in  rugs  and  wall. 

It  is  in  the  upholstery,  in  fact,  that  much 
variety  and  charm  are  possible,  and  as 
there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  cover¬ 
ings  to  choose  from,  the  home-maker,  by 
careful  personal  selection,  can  get  just  the 
sort  of  cushions  that  will  be  in  keeping  wth 
the  rest  of  the  interior. 

One  of  the  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
certainly  the  most  durable  of  the  materials 
for  this  purpose  is  Craftsman  canvas,  the 
subdued  shades  of  which  are  so  restful  to 
the  eye  and  so  helpful  in  producing  a  quiet 
homelike  effect.  It  can  be  had  in  rich  warm 
red,  brownish  red  or  dull  rose ;  in  brownish 
green,  deep  and  light  blue,  greenish  blue  and 
a  warm  brownish  gray. 

Q8 


Another  material  which  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  uneven  texture  is  flamme,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  in  soft  shades  of  olive 
green  and  brown.  Pompeian  cloth  is  also 
appropriate,  and  there  are  of  course  the 
hand-printed  linens,  cretonnes  and  chintzes, 
which  come  in  such  varied  patterns  and 
colors. 

Effective  cushions  are  of  velour  or  cotton 
velvet,  which  is  serviceable  and  easy  to  keep 
clean,  as  well  as  soft  and  pleasant  to  the 
touch.  Most  of  the  chairs  and  settles  photo¬ 
graphed  for  these  pages  are  shown  uphol¬ 
stered  with  this  velour  in  rich  shades  of 
brown  or  green.  It  is  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  other  materials  just  enu¬ 
merated,  but  its  lasting  quality  and  the  com¬ 
fort  it  affords  make  it  well  worth  the  extra 
investment. 

Of  course,  the  material  and  color  chosen 
for  the  cushions  of  willow  furniture  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  room  in  which  the 
pieces  are  to  be  used.  Generally,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  the  living  room,  the  home¬ 
maker  prefers  to  select  some  fairly  heavy 
material  like  canvas,  Pompeian  cloth  or 
velour,  in  a  deep  rich  shade  that  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  wall  coverings,  hangings 
and  other  fittings  of  the  room.  For  example, 
if  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  room  is  brown, 
and  the  rest  of  the  furnishings  are  in  brown 
Craftsman  oak,  brightened  by  touches  of 
contrasting  colors  (such  as  orange,  red  or 
dull  blue)  in  the  rugs,  portieres,  pottery  and 
other  fittings,  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
willow  furniture  finished  in  green  and  up¬ 
holstered  with  olive  green  cushions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
is  green  or  buff,  brown  willow  would  afford 
an  effective  contrast,  with  cushions  of  either 
light  or  dark  brown  or  possibly  corn  color. 

For  a  bedroom,  morning  room,  or  for  a 
sewing  room,  lighter  tones  would  be  more 
in  keeping.  Here  the  natural  color  willow 
might  be  used,  or  some  light  shade  of  blue 
or  gray  that  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
other  furnishings  and  draperies.  Cushions 
of  figured  cretonne  or  gay  flowered  chintz 
would  also  be  appropriate  and  would  add 
a  bright  note  to  the  room. 

In  fact,  the  combinations  of  design,  finish, 
material,  pattern  and  coloring  in  this  willow 
furniture  and  its  cushions  seem  unlimited, 
affording  the  home-maker  a  wide  range  of 
selection  and  chance  for  much  expression  of 
individuality  that  counts  so  largely  in 
the  weaving  of  that  mysterious  and  subtle 
quality  we  call  “atmosphere.” 


THE  BUSY  BEE  AS  A  MONEY-MAKER 


WHEN  THE  AMATEUR  KEEPS 
BEES:  BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

NE  fine  Saturday  afternoon  in  Au¬ 
gust  a  commuting  friend  came  into 
the  house  carrying  a  tray  loaded 
down  with  pound  sections  of  clear, 
white  honey  and  the  thought  came,  “why 
should  not  all  people  who  live  in  suburban 
homes,  or  wherever  a  little  land  is  avail¬ 
able,  keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  thereby 
supplying  the  table  with  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  delicacies  to  be  found  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  storehouse?” 

“Walter,”  I  said,  addressing  my  friend, 
“If  you  reckon  your  profits  by  the  dollar 
sign,  with  your  fun  as  a  bonus,  how  much 
do  your  bees  earn  for  you?” 

“About  five  dollars  a  colony,”  was  the 
reply,  “sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less, 
depending  upon  the  season.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  about  one  col¬ 
ony  which  he  purchased  in  the  spring  for 
ten  dollars  and  which  had  paid  for  itself 
the  first  season,  yielding  over 
sixty  pounds  of  honey  in 
pound  sections.  That  is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence, 
either.  Often  a  strong  colony 
will  produce  ioo  pounds  or 
even  more  in  the  course  of  a 
season.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  yield  may  be  practically 
no  honey  at  all.  Everything 
depends  upon  starting  the 
season  with  full,  vigorous 
colonies  and  then  taking 
pains  to  prevent  overmuch 
swarming.  Each  time  a 
swarm  leaves,  the  colony  is 
divided  and  made  weaker. 

One  colony  is  enough  for 
the  amateur  to  begin  with, 
for  some  time  is  required  to 
learn  the  habits  of  the  in¬ 
sects,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  handled.  It  is  fas¬ 
cinating  work,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  bees,  but  should  not 
be  undertaken  until  a  good 
book  on  the  subject  has  been 
read.  Maurice  Maeterlink’s 
famous  volume,  “The  Life  of 
the  Bee,”  will  fire  the  reader 
with  enthusiasm,  but  should 
not  be  depended  upon  as  a 
guide.  The  A.B.C.  of  Bee- 
Keeping,  by  A.  I.  Root,  and 


How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit,  by  Rev.  D. 
Everett  Lyon,  contain  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  which  may  be  followed  implicitly. 
And  both  are  easy  reading. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  a  strong 
colony  of  Italian  bees  may  be  purchased 
for  ten  dollars,  including  a  ten-frame  hive. 
There  are  eight-frame  and  ten-frame  hives 
on  the  market.  The  larger  hives  have 
some  advantages  over  the  smaller  ones,  but 
if  the  operator  be  a  woman  or  somewhat 
lacking  in  muscular  force,  it  is  well  to  use 
the  eight-frame  style. 

A  hive  is  simply  a  strongly  made  box, 
into  which  are  set  frames  of  wood  to  which 
the  bees  attach  their  combs.  Each  frame 
may  be  handled  separately  and  removed 
from  the  hive  if  desired,  even  though  it  be 
filled  with  honey  or  comb  containing  young 
bees.  This  fact  makes  the  manipulation  of 
a  hive  a  very  simple  matter,  but  all  the 
hives  should  be  uniform,  so  that  frames 
may  be  shifted  from  one  to  another.  Bee¬ 
keeping  was  revolutionized  when  these 
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A  FRAME  OF  BEES  SHOWING  THE  QUEENS  BEING  HELD 
IN  RESERVE  AND  FED  BY  THE  OTFIER  BEES. 


modern  hives  were  invented,  for  now  the 
bee-keeper  can  pull  a  colony  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  again  without  killing  a  bee 
or  causing  more  than  a  temporary  cessa¬ 
tion  of  its  activities.  Even  the  removal  of 
honey  in  the  old  days  meant  the  killing  of 
bees  by  the  hundreds. 

Usually  it  is  best  to  order  frames  filled 
with  “foundation,”  which  is  a  sheet  of  wax 
as  thin  as  paper,  for  then  the  work  of  the 
bees  is  greatly  lightened,  the  wax  being 
quickly  drawn  out  into  comb,  in  the  cells 
of  which  the  honey  is  stored  by  the  worker 
bees  and  eggs  laid  by  the  queen.  If  the 
bees  are  compelled  to  manufacture  the  wax 
for  their  combs,  honey  storing  is  delayed 
for  fourteen  pounds  of  honey  are  required 
to  produce  a  single  pound  of  wax.  The 
exceedingly  interesting  process  by  which 
the  honey  is  transformed  into  wax  is  de- 
lightfully  described  in  Maeterlink’s  book. 

There  is  no  reason  for  buying  an  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  in  order  to  begin  bee-keep¬ 
ing  in  an  amateurish  way.  A  smoker  will 
be  needed,  together  with  a  pair  of  long 
sleeved  gloves,  a  good  veil,  a  hive  tool,  a 
Porter  bee-escape  fitted  into  a  honey  board, 
a  soft  brush,  a  queen  and  drone  trap  and 
an  entrance  feeder.  These  supplies,  which 
cost  but  little,  may  be  purchased  of  a  local 
dealer,  if  there  is  one,  or  ordered  by  mail. 

The  smoker  is  indispensable.  Even  ex¬ 


perienced  bee-keepers  who  pay  scant  atten¬ 
tion  to  stings  and  scorn  gloves  and  veil, 
seldom  are  separated  from  their  smokers. 
Bees  have  a  deep  seated  fear  of  smoke, 
perhaps  handed  down  from  the  days  when 
a  forest  fire  was  the  greatest  calamity  of 
which  a  bee  could  conceive.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  will  demoralize 
the  insects,  so  that  even  when  aroused  they 
may  be  quickly  subdued.  A  smoker  is  a 
tin  cylinder  in  which  punk  from  a  decayed 
tree,  old  rags  or  anything  else  which 
creates  a  pungent  smoke  may  be  burned,  a 
small  bellows  attached  being  used  to  keep 
the  fuel  smoldering  and  to  force  out  the 
smoke.  When  opening  a  hive,  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  puff  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance, 
then  to  lift  the  cover  slightly  at  one  corner 
and  to  send  a  little  smoke  under  that.  Next 
the  cover  is  entirely  removed  and  more 
smoke  administered,  if  it  seems  to  be 
needed.  It  is  not  well  to  use  more  smoke 
than  is  needed,  for  it  interferes  with  the 
work  of  the  bees.  Amateurs  are  prone  to 
apply  it  rather  too  freely. 

The  best  bee  gloves  have  long  sleeves 
which  come  well  up  to  the  elbows,  so  that 
the  insects  cannot  find  entrance  at  the 
wrists.  There  are  several  types  of  veil,  but 
both  the  Globe  and  the  Alexander  are  effi¬ 
cient  and  convenient.  It  is  the  fear  of 
stings  which  deprives  many  people  of  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  bees.  Properly  pro¬ 
tected,  the  amateur  is  absolutely  safe.  The 
Italians  are  the  best  bees  to  keep,  most 
strains  being  comparatively  gentle.  Some 
colonies  are  remarkedly  good  -  natured. 
After  becoming  familiar  with  the  insects, 
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even  amateurs  often  dispense 
with  veil  and  gloves  when 
doing  ordinary  work  around 
the  hives.  It  is  well  for  men 
to  slip  a  rubber  band  around 
the  bottom  of  each  trouser 
leg,  as  the  bees  often  fall  into 
the  grass  and  are  inclined  to 
crawl  upward.  Some  women 
wear  overalls  under  their 
skirts,  if  bloomers  are  not 
preferred. 

Bees  may  be  purchased  at 
any  time  of  year,  although 
they  are  active  only  in  warm 
weather.  The  best  location 
for  the  hive  is  the  south  or 
east  side  of  a  wall  or  building, 
where  the  sun’s  rays  will  fall 
upon  the  entrance  very  early 
in  the  morning,  warming  the 
hive  and  inducing  the  bees  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  the 
day’s  work  before  their  own¬ 
er  is  out  of  bed.  A  little 
shade,  natural  or  otherwise, 
is  an  advantage  in  midsum¬ 
mer. 

Often  a  shed  open  at  one 
side  is  used  and  to  advantage, 
if  the  location  is  one  swept 
by  strong  winds  or  where  the 
snow  piles  deeply.  There 
should  always  be  a  walk  at 
the  back,  as  it  is  not  conven¬ 
ient  to  manipulate  a  hive  of  bees  from  the 
front. 

Some  people  like  to  have  their  hives  close 
by  the  garden  or  as  a  part  of  it.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  hives  may  be  used  in  such  situations. 
Bee-keepers  in  Europe  do  this  sort  of  thing 
more  often  than  those  in  this  country. 
Wherever  the  hive  may  be  placed,  the  bees 
will  quickly  fix  the  location  and  will  return 
to  it,  however  far  they  may  fly  in  search  of 
nectar.  They  will  fill  the  hive  body  with 
“honey  and  brood,  and  will  then  be  prepared 
to  work  in  the  “supers,”  where  the  only 
“honey  which  the  bee-keeper  feels  privi¬ 
leged  to  remove  is  stored.  The  “super”  is 
a  bottomless  box  which  rests  on  the  hive 
and  in  which  are  placed  rows  of  pound  sec¬ 
tions,  the  latter  being  the  little  frames  in 
which  comb  honey  is  sold  in  the  stores. 
The  bees  swarm  up  from  below  and  fill 
these  sections.  This  work  may  be  done 
very  quickly,  if  there  is  a  generous  yield  of 
nectar,  in  which  event  the  bee-keeper  will 
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add  another  “super”  and  possibly  a  third 
and  fourth.  The  “supers”  partly  or  wholly 
filled  are  not  removed  at  once,  because  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  the  bees  to  cap  the  combs 
completely  and  to  allow  the  honey  to  ripen 
a  little  in  the  hive. 

Taking  away  the  honey  was  formerly  an 
exciting  and  lively  operation.  Now  it  is 
very  simple,  owing  to  the  invention  of  a 
little  device  known  as  a  Porter  bee-escape, 
which  is  attached  to  the  center  of  a  thin 
board  commonly  called  a  honey  board. 
This  board  is  slipped  between  the  hive  and 
the  “super,”  after  which  a  little  smoke  is 
blown  into  the  latter.  The  bees  pass 
down  through  the  bee-escape  into  the  hive, 
but  find  themselves  unable  to  get  back,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
little  device.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  “super”  will  be  practically  free  of  bees 
and  may  be  carried  to  the  house  with  its 
burden  of  liquid  sweetness. 
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A  colony  of  bees  consists  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  workers,  which  are  undeveloped  fe¬ 
males,  a  few  hundred  drones  or  males  and 
a  queen,  the  latter  a  very  important  individ¬ 
ual,  but  not  the  martinet  she  formerly  was 
supposed  to  be.  The  queen  is  waited  upon 
in  the  most  slavish  manner  by  the  other 
bees,  given  special  food  and  jealously 
guarded,  but  only  because  she  is  the  mother 
of  the  colony  and  has  duties  assigned  her 
which  no  other  member  of  the  community 
can  perform.  She  is  not  a  ruler  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term  and  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  her  way  in  all  things.  If 
she  were,  she  would  quickly  turn  to  and 
slay  the  young  queens  which  the  bees  have 
begun  to  rear  in  anticipation  of  emer¬ 
gencies. 

A  queen  bee  when  two  years  old  will  fre¬ 
quently  lay  3,000  eggs  in  one  day,  each  in 
a  different  cell  and  worker  eggs  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  cell  from  that  in  which  drone 
eggs  are  deposited.  Her  activity  is  almost 
incredible,  but  it  is  most  necessary,  if  the 
population  of  the  colony  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  worker  bee  lives  only  seven  or 
eight  weeks  in  summer  and  great  numbers 
of  recruits  are  needed  to  keep  the  ranks 
from  thinning.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
bee-keepers  to  substitute  new  queens  for 
those  which  are  not  as  prolific  as  they 
should  be.  Rearing  queens  to  sell  for  this 
purpose  is  a  line  of  work  carried  on  by  sev¬ 
eral  expert  professional  bee-keepers,  and 
the  queens  are  sold  for  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  as  high  as  ten  dollars. 

When,  in  spring  or  summer,  a  hive  be¬ 
comes  crowded  with  bees,  the  queen  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  other  bees 
swarm  out  in  search  of  a  new  home.  It  is 
this  proceeding  which  the  amateur  usually 
dreads,  but  without  much  reason.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  bees  are  invariably  good  na- 
tured  at  swarming  time,  seemingly  care 
free  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  As  a 
fact,  they  fill  themselves  with  honey  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  hive,  and  are  so  full  that 
stinging  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  were 
they  disposed  to  sting. 

When  the  swarm  issues,  it  first  settles 
upon  a  bush  or  other  object  near  at  hand. 
This  gives  the  bee-keeper  his  opportunity 
to  capture  it.  He  sets  an  empty  hive  under 
the  swarm  or  else  close  by  with  a  sheet  or 
newspaper  spread  before  the  entrance. 
Then  he  simply  shakes  the  bees  into  the 
hive  or  in  front  of  it.  If  the  hive  has  been 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  the  bees  usually  will 


scurry  in  at  once,  the  queen  with  them. 
The  new  hive  is  then  given  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  old  one  and  the  latter  moved  to 
one  side.  Many  of  the  bees  which  were  not 
with  the  swarm  will  return  to  the  old  loca¬ 
tion  and  go  into  the  new  home,  aiding  to 
build  up  a  strong  colony  at  the  start. 

Meantime,  the  old  colony  is*  readjusting 
itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  In  several 
parts  of  the  hive  are  large  cells,  resembling 
peanuts,  in  which  queens  are  being  reared. 
In  a  few  days  one  of  them  will  emerge 
and  become  the  mother  of  the  hive.  Some¬ 
times  a  new  queen  will  lead  a  second 
swarm  in  a  few  weeks,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
desired,  as  it  weakens  the  parent  colony  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  honey  is  stored  for 
the  owner.  To  prevent  it,  a  queen  and 
drone  trap  is  placed  at  the  entrance  a  few 
days  after  the  first  swarm  has  issued  and  is 
kept  there  for  some  weeks.  Then  there 
can  be  no  swarming,  for  the  queen  cannot 
get  out  and  the  bees  will  not  leave  without 
her.  The  trap  should  be  cleared  of  dead 
bees  every  three  or  four  days. 

Sometimes  a  swarm  issues  when  there  is 
no  one  at  hand  who  knows  how  to  capture 
it,  although  the  process  is  so  simple  that 
any  member  of  the  family  can  undertake 
it.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  best  plan 
is  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  bees  with  a 
whisk  broom  occasionally.  They  cannot 
fly  with  wet  wings  and  will  remain  where 
they  have  clustered  until  arrangements  for 
hiving  them  have  been  made. 

Sometimes  the  queen  trap  is  used  on  a 
hive  from  which  a  swarm  is  expected  when 
the  owner  is  to  be  away  all  day.  The 
queen  will  be  caught  if  she  tries  to  escape 
from  the  hive  and  the  bees  will  return  in 
case  they  leave  without  her.  At  night  she 
may  be  removed  from  the  trap  and  placed 
in  the  hive.  Some  bee-keepers  find  swarm¬ 
ing  made  easy  by  using  this  trap.  When 
the  swarm  comes  out,  the  trap  containing 
the  queen  is  taken  away  and  a  new  hive 
placed  on  the  stand  of  the  one  from  which 
the  swarm  issued.  Having  missed  the 
queen,  the  absconding  bees  will  soon  come 
circling  back  and  will  rush  into  the  new 
hive  without  noticing  the  change.  As  they 
go  in.  the  queen  may  be  removed  from  the 
trap  and  quietly  dropped  among  them.  She 
will  hurry  in,  too.  If  the  hive  has  been 
fitted  out  with  frames  containing  founda¬ 
tion,  the  insects  will  perceive  that  in  some 
marvelous  manner  a  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  cut  out  for  them  and  go  busily 
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about  it.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
will  have  swarmed. 

When  winter  comes  the  bees  cluster  in 
the  hive  and  move  about  but  little  except 
on  warm  days,  when  some  of  them  indulge 
in  a  short  flight.  They  must  have  an 
abundant  store  of  honey,  for  they  keep 
eating,  and  the  hive  must  be  protected  in 
some  way.  Wrapping  in  heavy  paper  or 
packing  straw  around  them  will  answer  for 
ten-frame  hives,  but  those  with  eight 
frames  are  better  protected  with  an  outer 
case  sold  by  dealers  in  bee  supplies. 

People  who  keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
and  study  their  habits  often  become  very 
much  interested  in  them-,  so  much  so  that 
they  would  like  to  see  just  what  goes 
on  within  their  little  houses.  Observatory 
hives  have  been  invented  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  such  people  and  may  be  placed  in  a 
window  of  the  living  room,  with  the  en¬ 
trance  outside.  The  walls  of  these  hives 
are  glass,  making  all  the  details  of  the  bees’ 
housekeeping  plain. 

Even  people  who  live  in  cities  may  keep 
a  colony  or  two  of  bees.  I  have  seen  pop¬ 
ulous  hives  on  the  roof  of  a  business  block 
in  the  heart  of  Boston,  and  I  know  a  banker 
who  has  two  hives  at  the  windows  of  his 
bedroom.  Bees  will  fly  three  or  four  miles 
in  search  of  nectar  and  in  most  cities  there 
are  parks  and  gardens  where  flowers  bloom 
all  summer.  And  bee-keeping  in  the  city  or 
the  country,  as  a  pastime,  a  hobby  or  for 
profit,  is  well  worth  while. 

LITTLE  GARDENERS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND  WHOSE  FLOWERS 
AND  VEGETABLES  HAVE  WON 
DISTINCTION 

THE  interest  of  American  schoolchil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  their  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  making  of  gardens 
is  steadily  growing,  and  each  week 
brings  to  our  notice  some  new  development 
along  these  pleasant  lines,  or  some  proof 
of  what  the  young  folk  of  our  towns  and 
cities  have  accomplished  in  their  efforts  to 
transform  bare  ground  into  fruitful  places 
and  convert  idle  hours  into  useful  happy 
ones. 

Among  the  recent  displays  of  work  by 
youthful  gardeners  is  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  held  the  last  few  days 
in  August  and  the  beginning  of  September 
in  Boston’s  Horticultural  Hall,  where 


prizes  including  $200  appropriated  by  the 
State  were  awarded  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  for  their  specimens  of  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

The  ages  of  the  contestants  ranged  from 
five  and  one-half  to  eighteen  years,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Boston  Globe  the  entries 
were  more  numerous  than  usual  and  the 
competition  keen.  In  fact,  the  exhibition 
was  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Boston. 

One  little  girl,  not  yet  six  years  old,  dis¬ 
played  stalks  of  corn  three  times  as  tall  as 
herself,  one  of  the  stalks  being  ten  feet  high 
and  bearing  excellent  ears.  While  another 
young  gardener  only  thirteen  managed  to 
produce  on  a  plot  of  ground  sixty  feet 
square,  as  many  as  seventy  varieties  of 
vegetables 

In  addition  to  the  many  workers  in  in¬ 
dividual  gardens,  whose  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  achieved  such  encouraging  results, 
there  was  also  represented  at  the  exhibition 
the  collective  work  of  boys  and  girls  who 
tended  together  the  gardens  of  their 
homes,  schools  and  clubs. 

“The  Waltham  school  gardens.”  reports 
the  paper  previously  quoted,  "which  were 
tended  by  twelve  boys,  made  a  fine  show¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Roberts 
and  William  McColley,  as  did  the  exhibits 
of  the  Boy  Scouts’  gardens  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Women’s  Municipal  League 
of  Boston,  with  Miss  Persis  Bartholomew 
as  teacher.  The  home  and  school  gardens 
of  Groton  pupils,  with  Miss  Bertha  C. 
Rixby,  assistant  supervisor  of  gardens,  in 
charge,  sent  an  attractive  display.” 

Other  exhibitors  were  the  Quincy  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club,  through  whose  efforts  nine  hun¬ 
dred  children  made  school  and  home  gar¬ 
dens ;  the  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain 
Neighborhood  Houses;  the  Sterling  Gar¬ 
dens,  representing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plots  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  the  South 
Bay  Union  roof  garden ;  the  Social  Union 
and  other  settlement  houses. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  interesting  and 
representative  display,  and  one  that  spoke 
well  for  the  efforts  of  these  garden  work¬ 
ers,  both  young  and  old.  And  aside  from 
the  actual  worth  of  the  products,  there  is 
the  value  that  such  an  undertaking  always 
brings  to  the  home,  school  or  community 
where  it  is  accomplished,  in  changing  bar¬ 
ren  or  untidy  gardens  into  spots  of  green¬ 
ery  and  loveliness,  and  in  letting  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  taste  the  wholesome  joy 
of  outdoor  work. 
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WHAT  IS  COLONIAL  FURNI¬ 
TURE?  BY  JAMES  THOMSON 

HAT  is  the  Colonial  style  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  furniture?  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  that  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  America  up  to  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
mother  country ;  but  we  need  not  be  so  ex¬ 
acting  and  may  reasonably  include  as  Colo¬ 
nial  all  furniture  in  vogue  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Whatever  of  doubt  there  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  precise  point  whereat  to  draw  the 
line,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  Colonial  furniture  is  not;  and  it 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  that  clumsy 
pseudo  classic  stuff  which  had  inception 
not  earlier  than  the  year  t8io,  and  which 
led  us  into  a  dark  age  of  decorative  effort 
from  which  there  was  no  emergence  until 
the  70’s. 

Not  only  has  such  furniture  become 
known  to  the  trade  under  the  Colonial  ap¬ 
pellation,  but  people  are  furnishing  with  it 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  getting 
the  real  article.  How  came  this  mongrel 
pseudo  classic  style  to  get  foothold  in  this 
country  ? 

When  the  time  was  propitious  for  Napo¬ 
leon  to  throw  off  the  republican  mask,  there 
arose  the  need  of  imperial  trappings  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  an  assumption  of  absolutism.  In 
obedience  to  imperial  desire,  the  artist  and 
artisan  talent  of  the  time  were  drawn  upon 
to  originate  a  style  of  furnishing  and  deco¬ 
ration  to  which  was  given  the  name  “Em- 


FIG.  one:  one  of  the  inferior  models  preserved 
AS  “COLONIAL.” 


pire.”  While  based  upon  the  classic,  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  anything  of  Greek  and  Roman 
character  that  had  preceded  it,  being  formal, 
stiff,  heavy  and  suggestive  of  stone  or 
marble  rather  than  of  wood.  For  decora¬ 
tive  appeal  is  dependent  upon  beautifully 
figured  woods,  and  chaste,  finely  executed 
ormolu  mounts.  When  the  brass  mounts 
were  omitted,  much  of  the  charm  vanished. 


FIG.  TWO:  THE  AMERICAN  “EMPIRE”  AT  ITS  WORST. 


since  they  lightened  otherwise  heavy  out¬ 
lines. 

Though  the  English  were  so  bitter  against 
the  Corsican,  they  were  not  deterred  from 
copying  a  style  inspired  bv  his  conquests. 
In  1804  Napoleon  was  made  Emperor  and 
immediately  did  the  new  style  take  hold  in 
England.  Unlike  the  French,  however,  the 
English  designers  with  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion  made  a  botch  of  it.  Read  what  one 
authority  has  to  say  of  Sheraton  once  he 
had  abandoned  (in  response  to  public  de¬ 
mand)  the  chaste  style  that  had  brought  him 
fame  if  not  fortune. 

“Sheraton  had  no  part  in  introducing  the 
Empire  style,  and  he  had  fortunately  just 
as  little  effect  on  the  pieces  actually  made. 
Most  of  the  plates  in  his  Encyclopedia  are 
beneath  contempt,  and  I  have  just  as  great 
difficulty  in  treating  them  seriously  as  if 
they  were  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  the 
light  in  which  I  regard  them.  Sheraton’s 
old  aims  are  lost  sight  of  entirely.  He  is 
absolutely  unconscious  of  the  vileness  of  his 
designs ;  for  of  one  of  the  worst  of  them  he 
says  that  ‘in  my  opinion  it  excels  in  beauty 
because  of  its  unity  and  simplicity,  which  is 
my  constant  aim  in  designing,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  perfection  of  art.’  ” 

When  England  and  America  made  the 
mad  Empire  venture  in  style,  a  decadence 
began  from  which  there  was  no  emergence 
until  the  70’s. 
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FIG.  THREE  :  EXAMFLES  OF  VENEERED  FURNITURE. 


From  such  decadent  conditions  as  are 
here  outlined  came  this  pseudo  classic, 
clumsy  mahogany  furniture  style  which  had 
vogue  in  this  country  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to  which  at 
the  present  time,  in  some  ill-informed  quar¬ 
ters,  is  given  the  name  “Colonial,”  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  came  much  too  late 
to  entitle  it  to  that  honorable  distinction. 

With  the  advent  of  this  so-called  Empire 
style,  a  most  vicious  veneering  practice  took 
root,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  which  it 
required  half  a  century  to  overcome.  In  the 
chaste  styles  that  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and  by 
reflection  in  the  American  Colony,  the  cab¬ 
inetmakers  had  regard  for  solid  practice  in 
applying  veneers.  While  solid  wood  was 
the  rule,  there  were  occasions  when  to  use 
a  thin  veneer  on  an  inferior  and  less  costly 
wood  was  advisable;  and  this  practice  was 
the  more  common  once  Hepplewhite  and 
compeers  had  arrived.  Hepplewhite.  how¬ 
ever.  in  laying  veneers  did  so  with  the  grain 
running  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  base 
upon  which  it  was  planted.  By  this  means  of 
the  grains  of  the  two  running  in  the  same 


fig.  five:  good  construction  in  1825. 


direction,  there  was  harmony  in  the  process 
of  shrinking  and  swelling,  which  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  we 
find  so  many  of  the  old  pieces  that  have 
come  along  the  century  or  more  to  us. 
Veneer  thus  applied,  there  was  less  likeli¬ 


hood  of  pulling  and  hauling  and  playing 
at  cross  purposes. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  when  the  debased, 
sham,  classic  style  came  along :  pandering  to 
a  vitiated  and  debauched  taste,  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  threw  common  sense  to  the  winds, 
and  began  gluing  veneers  any  and  every 
way.  It  became  a  common  practice  to  plant 


FIG.  SIX  :  EEST  DESIGN  OF  CHAIRS  AT  THIS  PERIOD. 


a  veneer  of  mahogany  with  the  grain  run¬ 
ning  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  base 
upon  which  it  was  glued,  with  oftentimes 
disastrous  results.  Ours  is  indeed  a  trying 
climate  for  cabinetwork,  and  no  doubt  we 
suffered  more  from  peeling  veneer  than  did 
Europeans.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  was  com 
mon  enough  to  find  these  Empire  pieces  of 
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FIG.  SEVEN  :  A  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  ENGLISH 
“EMPIRE,”  AMERICANIZED. 

furniture  of  the  cheaper  brand  with  chipped 
edges,  sections  of  peeling  veneer  and  the 
like. 

With  the  advent  of  “sham”  Empire  came 
the  custom  of  employing  veneers  cut  from 
the  branch  of  the  tree  where  it  joined  the 
trunk.  Such  veneers  were 
often  very  curiously  and 
beautifully  figured,  but  in 
small  sizes.  It  was  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  dictated  the 
employ  ment  of  mahogany 
veneers  in  the  manner  ex¬ 
plained.  The  largest  pieces 
were  used  for  panels,  while 
the  trimmings  were  utilized 
for  small  surfaces.  In  this 
way  the  smallest  pieces  could 
be  joined  and  used  for  band¬ 
ing  and  the  like.  A  special 
veneering  hammer  was  used 
to  rub  the  veneer  into  contact 
with  the  ground.  Half 
round  and  ogee  moldings, 
columns,  convex  and  concave  circles,  and 
all  manner  of  eccentric  shapes,  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  of  the  period  took  a  pride  in  veneer¬ 
ing.  The  effort  was  worthy  of  a  better 
purpose. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  veneering 


when  rightly  done ;  for  we  thus 
get  the  benefit  of  beautifully 
marked  wood  which  otherwise 
would  be  out  of  our  reach  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
the  solid  wood.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  the  veneering  practice 
that  we  decry,  the  fine  fruits 
of  which  are  observable  in  this 
“Empire”  furniture  at  present 
masquerading  under  the  name 
of  Colonial,  and  which  the 
majority  of  people  (including  owners  of  it 
for  half  a  century  or  more)  mistakenly 
imagine  to  be  valuable  solid  mahogany. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  know  that  this 
supposed-to-be  solid  mahogany  is  a  fraud. 
That  in  many  instances  the  entire  body  is 
of  pine  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of  mahog¬ 
any.  I  should  say,  however,  that  in  the 


Terc'xer  a  r\  Ycm't  a\ -n  «  , 

FIG.  eight:  EMPIRE  AT  FIRST  HAND. 

choicest  specimens  of  the  style,  made  in  the 
sincere  and  honest  fashion  of  the  good 
workman,  the  ends,  say  of  a  bureau  or  side¬ 
board  and  the  top,  are  usually  solid  mahog¬ 
any  of  real  San  Domingo  quality,  which  im¬ 
parts  to  the  articles  a  weight 
that  present-day  pieces  of  like 
character  lack.  The  mahogany 
which  we,  at  present,  have  at 
our  command  is,  as  a  rule, 
Mexican  grown,  and  while  the 
grain  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
in  weight  and  solidity,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  real  “San 
Domingo,”  which  was  both  hard 
to  work  and  extremely  close 
grained,  but  which  is  not  now 
to  be  had  at  any  price. 
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Turning  to  the  illustrations,  in  figure  2 
we  have  the  American  brand  of  Empire  at 
its  worst.  As  a  horrible  example  of  what 
to  avoid  it  is  supreme,  notwithstanding 
which  there  are  people  of  wealth  and  stand¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  style  appeals.  This  we  must 
take  for  granted  from  the  fact  that  they 
furnished  their  homes  with  it. 

This  particular  model  embodies  in  its 
crude  outlines  all  that  is  undesirable  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  as  regards  cabinetwork  it  is  a 
sham,  the  entire  surface  being  veneered.  We 
have  here  an  example  of  the  depths  of  deg¬ 
radation  to  which  the  arts  of  design  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  chairmaker  had 
reached  in  the  40’s  of  the  last  century,  the 
product  of  our  darkest  period  of  decorative 
endeavor,  a  period  to  which  we  cannot  look 
back  without  a  shudder.  This  chair  was 
sketched  from  a  half  tone  cut  of  an  interior 
in  a  California  home.  Chairs,  sofas,  tables 
and  the  like  were  all  in  conformity.  Whether 
real  old  pieces  or  replicas  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  owner  may  have  simply 
wished  to  furnish  in  the  heavy  style  of  the 
first  Empire. 

In  figure  1  we  have  again  the  style  at  its 
lowest  degree  of  degradation.  How  much 
of  art  knowledge  did  it  require  to  evolve 
such  a  specimen?  The  lady  who  owns  the 
original,  which  she  prizes  because  of  family 
associations,  values  it  still  more  because  of 
its  being,  as  she  supposes,  solid  mahogany, 
and  no  one  of  knowledge  has  the  heart  to 
tell  her  that  every  inch  of  the  supposedly 
solid  wood  is  veneer.  She  might  well  see  it 
for  herself  did  she  but  examine  the  portions 
where  in  process  of  time  the  veneer  has 
“chipped  off”  and  left  the  bare  pine. 

In  figure  3  we  have  common  examples  of 
the  style.  In  such  a  table  as  is  here  por¬ 
trayed  all  save  the  top  is  veneered.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  chair,  there  is  to  be  met  with  a 
multitude  of  variants,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable,  having  been  fash¬ 
ioned  with  no  thought  of  the  comfort  of  the 
occupant.  Very  often  the  slat  is  fashioned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  dig  into  the  small  of  the 
back.  Plainer  chairs,  modeled  after  de¬ 
signs  by  George  Smith,  whose  book  of  de¬ 
signs  was  published  in  t8o8,  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with,  and  whatever  their  short¬ 
comings  otherwise,  they  are  extremely  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  bureau  shown  in  figure  4  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  style  at  its  best  and  the  best 
here  is  not  unworthy  of  admiration.  This 
example  was  made  about  1825,  as  was  also 


the  desirable  little  drop-leaf  table  depicted  in 
figure  5.  Ends  and  top  of  bureau  are  of 
solid  mahogany,  but  the  balance  including 
the  columns  is  veneered,  the  top  being  of 
heavy  San  Domingo  mahogany. 

Figures  4,  5  and  6  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  style  at  flood  tide,  while  I,  2  and  3 
show  it  at  the  ebb.  The  examples  first  enu¬ 
merated  are  not  unworthy  of  perpetuation, 
the  others  are  not,  though  it  is  with  regret 
we  see  designs  quite  as  unworthy  being 
worked  up  by  Western  manufacturers  and 
the  market  in  consequence  being  flooded 
with  the  product. 

In  figure  7  we  have  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  English  Empire  fashion  seen  through 
the  American  temperament.  Sofas  of  this 
kind  were  plentifully  made  about  the  year 
1820.  An  English  designer  named  Whit¬ 
aker  in  1825  was  responsible  for  some  ad¬ 
mirable  designs  of  this  character. 

Figure  9  depicts  other  modifications  of 
the  Empire  idea.  Sofas  similar  to  that  on 
the  right  were  at  one  time  very  common. 
While  the  designs  were  fairlv  good,  the 
carving  was  often  execrable.  Now  this  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  carving  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  executant  was  not  a  practical 
hand.  Many  old-time  cabinetmakers  with 
but  few  tools  made  out  to  do  their  own 
woodcarving,  as  they  also  did  the  polishing, 
such  as  it  was.  If  one  will  but  scrutinize 
the  French  Empire  designs  of  Percier  and 
Fontaine,  whose  book,  published  in  1809, 
is  a  standard,  one  need  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
as  regards  the  source  of  the  motives  for 
woodcarving  of  the  pineapple-bedpost  or¬ 
der.  Our  cabinet  man  simply  carved  in  a 
coarse,  rude  manner  the  motives  he  found 
on  the  ormolu  mounts  of  the  French  furni¬ 
ture  where  they  were  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  refinement. 

Despite  the  execrable  quality  of  the  carv¬ 
ing  on  some  of  our  Sheraton  and  Empire 
work,  it  is  not  unattractive  when  scrutinized 
none  too  closely.  Viewed  in  mass  it  has  a 
certain  richness  of  effect.  Many  people  ad¬ 
mire  it  and  think  it  carving  of  a  high  order, 
which  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  few  are  qualified  to  judge. 

French  Empire  furniture  was  designed 
by  men  of  the  rarest  talent.  It.  moreover, 
had  plain  surfaces  relieved  by  ormolu 
mounts,  some  of  which  are  todav  valued  as 
works  of  art.  American  designers  (no 
doubt  the  cabinetmakers  themselves)  in 
clumsy  fashion  imitated  the  Frenchmen  as 
to  woodwork,  but  save  in  rare  instances 
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nonchalantly  ignored  the  brass  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Nor  did  they  substitute  any  other  em¬ 
bellishment  save  as  they  carved  bedposts 
and  bureau  pillars  in  coarse  fashion,  taking 
as  their  theme,  as  a  rule,  some  design  from 
the  French  ormolu  mounts. 

The  examples  submitted  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  more  common  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  met  with  in  New  England.  We 
have  here  depicted  the  style  at  its  best,  and 
at  its  worst,  and  the  sole  purpose  of  thus 
bringing  it  into  prominence  is  to  more  cer¬ 
tainly  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Colo¬ 
nial,  and  that  some  of  it  was  made  within 
the  memory  of  individuals  still  living.  Some 
of  it  was  made  as  late  as  the  Civil  War.  In 
1866  an  old-time  cabinetmaker  who  had 
seen  better  days  came  my  way.  In  shabby 
broadcloth  suit,  and  shapeless  beaver  hat, 
he  came  to  a  certain  cabinet  shop  and  hired 
a  bench-room,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
make  a  table  in  the  style  of  his  early  man¬ 
hood  for  a  customer  with  similar  tastes  as 
himself.  Making  the  table,  it,  of  course, 
proved  to  be  “Empire,”  and  the  rope  mold¬ 
ing  around  the  edge  he  carved,  stating  that 
it  had  been  his  custom  to  do  the  entire  work, 
including  the  polishing,  without  the  aid  of 
others. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  our  so-called  Empire  furniture 
style  had  inception  about  the  year  1810,  and 
was  at  the  zenith  of  popularity  in  1830,  how 
can  anyone  claim  such  to  be  Colonial  ?  Out¬ 
side  of  the  question  of  the  period  of  its 
vogue,  in  form  it  radically  differs  from  pre¬ 
vailing  fashions  in  furniture  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  em¬ 
brace  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton, 
Adam  and  compeers,  all  styles  of  character 
and  distinction. 

DEVELOPING  THE  USE  OF 
WATER  POWER  IN  THE  FOR¬ 
EST  RESERVES 

CCORDING  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  the  unused  water  power  in 
the  various  national-forest  reserva¬ 
tions  is  capable  of  developing  from  10,000,- 
000  to  15.000,000  horsepower  in  the  form 
of  low-priced  electrical  current.  In  many 
of  the  districts  adjacent  to  these  natural 
sources  of  power  there  is  not  yet  a  large 
enough  demand  for  current  for  use  in 
existing  local  commercial  activities  to  war¬ 
rant  power  companies  in  paying  high 
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rentals  and  building  expensive  plants  for 
the  delivery  of  current  to  such  users.  It 
has  been  found,  therefore,  that  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  establishment  of 
power  plants  and  thus  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tinued  waste  of  this  water  power  in  many 
sections,  permits  must  be  granted  power 
companies  upon  terms  under  which  the 
current  can  be  developed  cheaply  enough 
to  be  used  in  developing  new  industries 
which  would  be  unprofitable  without  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheap  current. 

Under  a  plan  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  will  be  able  to  get  cheap  power, 
as  the  maximum  rate  which  the  power 
companies  may  charge  is  definitely  fixed  in 
the  permit. 

The  departments  also  have  surrounded 
their  permits  with  provisions  which  pre¬ 
vent  power  companies  from  gaining  con¬ 
trol  of  these  public  water  powers  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  permits,  therefore, 
have  been  framed  to  make  certain  that 
companies  gaining  water-power  rights  shall 
supply  a  given  minimum  of  current  at 
specified  rates  on  or  before  definitely  fixed 
dates. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  power 
companies  cannot  exercise  a  monopoly  and 
use  the  entire  current  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  the  departments  require  these  power 
companies  to  sell  at  least  one-half  of  the 
power  they  develop  as  rapidly  as  outside 
users  request  its  delivery. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  the  application 
of  this  policy  is  the  agreement  recently 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  International  Power  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  for  the  development  of  the 
natural  water  power  on  the  Pend  d’Oreille 
River,  Idaho.  In  the  district  around  this 
water-power  site  there  is  at  present  no  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  private  consumers  for 
large  amounts  of  current.  This  company, 
however,  demonstrated  that  if  it  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  permit  it  could  use  at 
least  one-half  the  possible  power  success¬ 
fully  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  in  the 
district.  After  very  careful  investigation, 
the  departments  decided  to  issue  a  permit 
to  this  company  which  would  encourage  it 
to  develop  this  power  for  its  own  use  and 
make  available  a  surplus  of  power  for 
private  users,  electric  roads,  etc. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  permit  the  com¬ 
pany  must  sell  at  least  one-half  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  horsepower,  or  so  much  of  this 
one-half  as  is  actually  demanded,  to  private 
consumers. 

The  term  of  rental  is  made  indeter¬ 
minate,  but  definite  provision  is  made  for 
readjustment  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  then  existing  regulations  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  every  20  years.  This  enables  the 
Government  to  meet  future  requirements 
that  result  from  developments  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  thus  supplied  with  current. 

From  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  RIGHT  EDUCATION  FOR 
BOY  FARMERS 

WISH  to  offer  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
a  farmer  whose  son  is  now  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture,  the  parent  fear¬ 
ing  the  results  of  college  education  as  likely 
to  lead  the  boy  away  from  the  calling  with 
which  he  now  is  perfectly  satisfied.  In 
other  words,  how  to  educate  the  boy  and 
still  keep  him  on  the  farm. 

I  would  suggest  the  short  course  in  an 
agricultural  college,  choosing  the  one  for 
which  the  boy  has  a  natural  liking,  whether 
dairying,  live  stock  husbandry  or  fruit 
growing. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  particular  where 
a  bright  young  man  with  a  liking  for  the 
home  farm  and  a  deep  interest  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  went  through  high  school  without 
being  weaned  away  into  other  walks  of  life, 
but  the  parents  hesitated  to  risk  a  regular 
course  at  college,  their  hearts  being  set  on 
his  taking  the  homestead  when  they  became 
ready  to  lay  down  its  cares. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  he 
went  back  home  and  went  to  work,  being 
given  a  share  in  the  income  the  same  as  a 
partner.  The  next  winter  he  took  a  short 
course  at  the  agricultural  college  of  his 
State  and  then  proceeded  to  use  his  new 
ideas  to  good  advantage,  by  putting  them 
to  the  test  of  practical  application.  He 
went  a  second  time  to  the  college  for  in¬ 
struction  in  a  special  course  and  is  today 
happy  and  prosperous,  married  and  settled 
down  on  an  adjoining  farm  which  his 
father  helped  him  to  buy.  To  my  mind  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  educate  a  boy 
who  wishes  to  become  a  farmer. 


Some  objections  may  be  made  to  the 
high  school  course  as  at  present  conducted. 
Comparatively  few  boys  finish  it  and  it 
offers  very  little  of  practical  value  to  the 
average  young  man  who  intends  to  work 
with  his  hands.  Most  of  the  graduates  look 
for  office  positions  if  they  have  not  pro¬ 
fessional  inclinations. 

As  one  hard-headed  farmer  puts  it, 
“they  feel  themselves  above  earning  a  living 
with  their  hands,  yet  do  not  know  enough 
to  earn  it  in  any  other  way.”  With  the 
present  trend  of  thought  among  educators 
it  looks  as  if  much  of  the  useless  stuff 
which  has  always  been  considered  essential 
for  young  persons  to  learn  in  order  to  be 
graduated  from  school  will  finally  be 
eliminated  and  in  its  place  we  shall  have 
something  better  calculated  to  prepare  them 
to  earn  a  living. 

I  always  liked  that  definition  of  the  word 
education  which  reads,  “a  preparation  for 
contact,”  in  other  words  a  preparation  for 
doing  something,  a  preparation  for  work. 
And  who  shall  safely  say  that  educated 
persons  are  only  to  be  found  among  those 
who  have  successfully  passed  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  “exams”  and  gone  forth  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  diplomas? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  so  far  as  they  fit  young  men 
and  women  for  the  actual  work  they  are  to  - 
do.  But  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
farm  boys  get  side-tracked  from  what 
would  have  been  their  natural  calling  in 
pursuing  the  ordinary  college  course,  par¬ 
ents  are  beginning  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  denying  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  order  to  put  one  boy 
through  college,  something  which  frequent¬ 
ly  proves  to  be  another  case  of  “Keeping 
up  with  Lizzie,”  and  which  may  bring 
disaster  to  the  entire  family  in  the  end. 

A  method  which  finds  favor  with  many 
farmers  who  desire  to  give  their  sons  a 
better  education  than  that  afforded  by  the 
district  school  yet  hesitate  at  the  idea  of  a 
college  as  the  place  to  get  it,  is  to  follow  up 
the  eighth  grade  work  with  the  business 
college  and  finish  off  with  as  much  short 
course  work  at  the  agricultural  college  as 
seems  advisable.  This,  while  it  is  not 
claimed  to  be  complete,  is  certainly  practical 
and  fits  a  young  fellow  for  his  farm  work 
far  better  than  a  purely  classical  education. 

By  E.  E.  Rockwood. 

From  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  NEW  CRAFTSMAN  BUILD¬ 
ING:  BY  GUSTAV  STICKLE Y 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  so  many  friends 
that  it  is  compelled  to  send  out  a 
general  invitation  instead  of  sep¬ 
arate  cards  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
Craftsman  Building.  This  will  take  place 
in  October,  Monday  the  twentieth  of  the 
month.  And  all  who  have  cared  about  The 
Craftsman  Magazine  or  rather  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Movement  as  a  whole,  all  who  have 
been  with  us  from  the  start,  and  all  who 
have  even  commenced  to  feel  a  real  friend¬ 
ship  for  us  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and 
visit  the  building,  give  us  a  word  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  not  sparing  advice,  and  wish  us 
Godspeed  in  the  work  we  are  planning  and 
hoping  to  accomplish  in  this  new  develop¬ 
ment. 

When  I  first  decided  some  months  ago  to 
establish  a  Homebuilding  Exposition  in 
New  York  City  and  make  its  headquarters 
in  the  new  building  which  we  are  going  to 
open,  I  felt  very  proud  of  the  undertaking. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  pretty  significant  flower¬ 
ing-  out  of  the  Craftsman  Movement  which 
has  been  so  close  to  my  heart  for  years.  I 
have  always  cared  more  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  right  homes  for  the  people  than 
for  any  of  the  other  activities  of  my  life. 
Indeed  the  Craftsman  Movement  has  from 
the  start  been  bent  to  the  furthering  of  this 
one  great  object.  And  when  it  occurred  to 
me  to  have  a  home  center  where  every 
branch  of  home-making  cou’d  be  displayed, 
where  we  should  have  lectures  on  home¬ 
making,  home-building  materials,  a  library 
on  home-making,  a  corps  of  architects  fitted 
to  give  advice  on  this  most  significant  sub¬ 
ject,  it  somehow  seemed  as  though  it  were 
a  great  thing  for  the  country  and  I  felt  so 
glad  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  me  and 
that  it  was  going  to  be  possible  to  put  it 
into  action. 

But  the  longer  I  work  over  this  new 
building  as  the  background  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  larger  the  proposition  seems  to  me, 
the  more  people  who  become  interested, 
somehow  the  more  humble  I  feel.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  not  so  with  every  activity  born  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Our  dreams  make  us 
proud,  our  accomplishments  develop  humil¬ 
ity.  For  years  the  dream  of  my  life  has 
been  the  development  of  the  democratic 


home,- — the  home  beautiful,  simple,  com¬ 
fortable,  adjusted  to  the  lives  of  intelligent, 
artistic,  practical  American  folk.  I  have 
written  about  this  home  and  talked  about  it 
and  built  it;  but  the  utmost  that  I  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  past  seemed  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  reach 
the  great  mass  of  people  until  I  conceived 
this  project  of  the  great  home  center  where 
people  from  all  over  the  world  would  be 
made  welcome,  where  every  phase  of  home- 
building  could  be  seen  and  studied,  where 
the  practicability  of  different  kinds  of 
building  material  could  be  demonstrated 
and  where  people  could  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  Craftsman  Building  plan,  de¬ 
sign  and  complete  the  arrangement  for  a 
house  suited  to  their  individual  needs  and 
their  ambitions  in  the  home  line. 

Every  day  of  my  life  I  am  more  and 
more  assured  that  America  is  developing 
into  a  nation  of  homes.  People  in  every 
walk  in  life  are  determined  to  live  a  real 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the 
home  background.  You  cannot  develop 
a  fine  home  spirit — the  old  traditional  de¬ 
votion  to  parents  and  the  fireside — in  a 
hotel  or  a  bowling-alley  apartment  any 
more  than  you  can  develop  the  fine  flower 
of  patriotism  in  a  disorganized,  uncon¬ 
trolled  country.  “Figs  do  not  grow  upon 
thistles,”  today  any  more  than  they  did  in 
the  Bible  times.  If  we  want  the  best  that 
this  nation  holds  for  us  we  have  got  to 
develop  the  home  sentiment.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  patriot  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  home,  and  the  home  should 
develop  traditions  of  patriotism  in  the 
nation. 

Just  so  long  as  I  had  this  ideal  only  in 
my  mind,  as  I  said  before,  I  felt  a  bit 
elated  and  pretty  cheerful  over  it ;  but  now 
that  I  am  facing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
realization  of  my  hopes  I  find  myself  won¬ 
dering  if  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
the  home  spirit  for  which  I  have  labored 
these  many  years  and  if  the  people  who 
have  stood  by  me  in  the  past,  the  friends 
of  The  Craftsman,  will  rally  round  this 
new  movement,  for  I  feel  now  as  I  have 
felt  before  that  I  can  accomplish  nothing 
without  my  friends.  If  they  come  to  me 
the  twentieth  day  of  October  and  shake 
me  by  the  hand  and  tell  me  that  I  am  on 
the  right  path,  I  shall  have  the  courage  to 
hold  to  the  ideal  and  to  work  for  this  pro¬ 
ject  through  all  of  the  rest  of  the  years 
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of  my  life  whether  they  be  many  or  few. 

I  believe  that  I  have  always  needed  my 
friends  in  every  development  of  my  life. 
I  have  wanted  them  when  I  have  failed, 
as  we  all  do,  and  even  more  when  I  have 
succeeded.  And  I  feel  today  that  no  per¬ 
manent  success  is  possible  for  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Movement  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  people  who  believe  in  me  or  rather 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Craftsman 
ideal.  And  so  in  sending  out  this  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  us  the  opening  week  of  the 
Craftsman  Building,  I  want  to  extend  it 
to  every  one  who  feels  that  home  life  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  and 
that  home  life  in  America  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  along  national  lines,  that  we  no 
longer  in  this  country  want  French  homes 
or  Italian  homes  or  Russian  or  Japanese 
or  the  imitation  of  any  other  nation’s 
achievement,  but  homes  in  which  young 
Americans  can  be  developed  and  will  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  for 
the  final  perfection  of  democracy.  I  may 
be  saying  this  to  people  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  Craftsman  Movement,  who 
have  never  subscribed  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Magazine,  who  know  nothing  of 
Craftsman  homes.  Nevertheless  if  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  my  desire  to  help 
create  the  American  home  sentiment  I 
shall  want  to  talk  to  them  and  I  shall  want 
very  much  indeed  to  have  them  seek  me 
out,  give  me  a  word  of  good  cheer  and  all 
the  advice  they  can  possibly  offer  to  one 
sincerely  at  the  service  of  every  home- 
lover  in  the  country. 

THE  HOLIDAY  AND  THE  MIL¬ 
LIONAIRE 

OHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  has  “ethi¬ 
cal”  scruples  about  giving  the  people 
on  his  estate  a  holiday.  According 
to  the  New  York  newspapers  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  the  people  who  are  employed 
by  this  many-time  millionaire  were  “for 
their  own  good”  permitted  to  continue  their 
work  for  him  uninterruptedly  during  Labor 
Day.  We  read  further  down  the  column 
of  the  newspaper  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
spent  the  day  on  the  golf  links.  His  reason 
for  so  discriminating  between  what  is 
good  for  himself  and  for  his  employees 
seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  he  knows  how  to 
save  money  and  that  they  might  spend  it. 
If  they  had  no  holiday  they  saved  their 
money, — so  at  least  a  system  of  compulsory 


economy  was  established.  If  they  had  a 
holiday  he  seemed  to  be  worried  for  fear 
their  money  would  not  be  well  spent.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to 
hold  a  mortgage  on  the  money  that  people 
earn  from  him.  It  apparently  is  not  enough 
that  the  workmen  on  his  place  give  him 
a  good  day  of  hard  labor  in  return  for  their 
wages,  but  the  money  itself  has  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  advice  as  to  its  expenditure  or 
withheld  when  there  is  danger  of  its  not 
being  expended  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
think  best. 

There  are  two  drawbacks  to  this  system 
of  near-slavery  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
seems  to  be  trying  to  establish  on  his 
estate;  and  one  is  that  it  is  bad  for  the 
master  and  the  other  is  that  it  is  bad  for 
the  slave.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  as  much 
power  as  is  good  for  him  in  the  financial 
world.  To  extend  this  desire  to  supervise 
the  universe  to  the  people  whom  he  em¬ 
ploys  is  to  place  himself  in  a  position  that 
sooner  or  later  the  world  will  resent.  As 
for  the  people  who  work  for  him,  the  sort 
of  dominance  he  seems  to  seek  to  exert 
must  bring  about  a  weakness  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  People  have  got  to  face  their  own 
responsibilities  to  grow.  Growth  is  only 
through  freedom, — mental  and  physical 
freedom ;  and  we  can  only  understand 
freedom  by  facing  all  the  necessary  ex¬ 
periences  of  life,  good  and  evil.  Such  a 
system  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  sought  to 
establish  is  absolutely  destructive  to  cour¬ 
age. 

With  such  a  dark,  menacing  force  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  the  background  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  to  succumb,  put  his  few 
pennies  in  the  bank,  labor  through  his 
holiday ;  but  he  has  learned  nothing,  and 
gained  nothing  and  resisted  nothing.  To 
take  his  holiday,  to  use -his  money  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  some  one  else,  to  decide  just 
how  to  use  it,  to  balance  pleasure  against 
need,  spending  against  frugality,  requires 
courage.  The  man  who  spends  his  money 
on  such  a  holiday  wisely,  develops  his  char¬ 
acter  by  increasing  his  wisdom.  The  man 
who  spends  it  foolishly  has  gained  through 
experience, — the  only  teacher  in  the  world 
whose  lesson  is  lasting.  And  even  though 
Mr.  Rockefeller  would  like  to  teach  his 
workmen  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
miser,  he  cannot  do  it  when  he  uses  a  holi¬ 
day  to  gain  a  day’s  work  devoted  to  his 
interest.  If  he  doubled  the  wages  of  the 
people  when  they  labored  through  a  holi- 
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day  he  might  instil  in  their  minds  a  sound 
economic  principle ;  in  other  words  their 
sacrifice  of  the  day’s  pleasure  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  needed  their 
earnings.  And  a  sacrifice  that  produces 
joy  for  others  also  develops  character;  but 
a  sacrifice  that  hoards  a  few  pennies  to  be 
poured  into  the  great  treasury  of  a  million¬ 
aire  is  equally  demoralizing  for  the  man 
who  demands  the  pennies  and  for  the  man 
who  succumbs  to  the  demand. 

The  holiday  question  is  one  that  has 
produced  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
America.  Here  and  there  over  the  world 
we  find  a  man  who  proudly  announces  that 
he  never  takes  a  holiday,  and  as  we  look 
at  him  and  listen  to  him  we  are  not  inclined 
to  favor  his  system.  On  the  other  hand  if 
we  watch  the  use  to  which  the  average 
holiday  is  put  it  does  not  seem  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  as  anything  so  very  much 
better  than  a  day  of  work  with  its 
own  profit.  But  so  complex  is  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  human  soul  and  the  human 
mind  that  the  freedom  of  the  holiday 
is  in  the  long  run,  unquestionably  bene¬ 
ficial  even  though  the  detail  of  the  use 
of  that  freedom  may  not  quite  prove  a  study 
in  ethical  development.  Our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  labor  for  an  opportunity  to  live  is, 
even  when  on  the  best  possible  basis,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  system  of  slavery,  not  quite  the 
ideal  of  what  man  may  develop  up  to,  and 
so  it  would  seem  that  the  release  from 
work  for  a  day  or  a  week,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  often  result  in  a  reaction  from  a 
false  condition,  and  reactions  are  nearly 
always  an  exaggeration  of  what  the  human 
being  wants  rather  than  the  ideal  condition 
that  he  would  really  seek.  And  so,  on  our 
holidays  we  may  play  too  hard,  dance  too 
much,  revel  too  late,  all  things  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  would  disapprove,  and  all 
proving  in  reality  not  that  we  are  express¬ 
ing  in  this  day  of  feasting  our  higher 
ideals,  but  that  we  are  making  a  mad  effort 
to  strike  a  balance  between  our  hours  of 
labor  and  the  life  that  should  leave  us 
leisure  for  wise  joys.  And  the  chances  are 
that  no  matter  how  curiously  misspent  our 
vacation  days  may  seem,  the  release  that 
comes  to  the  spirit  in  turning  away  from 
work  will,  in  the  long  run,  far  more  than 
counterbalance  any  ill  that  may  ensue  from 
the  waste  of  hours  or  heedless  expenditure. 

We  have  become  very  commercial  in 
America ;  we  have  almost  ceased  to  think 
of  spiritual  things  in  any  way  whatever. 


We  want  to  earn  our  living,  and  that  is 
good ;  we  want  to  make  as  much  money  as 
we  can,  and  that  is  bad.  And  we  do  not 
realize  that  while  we  are  making  our  homes 
and  feeding  our  children  and  laying  up 
treasures  in  the  savings  bank  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  soul,  of  the  thing  which 
freshens  our  life,  gives  us  grace  and  joy 
and  makes  old  age  beautiful  is  a  phase  of 
our  existence  that  we  are  quite  neglecting. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  must  be  neglecting  it  in 
hi.s  own  life  or  he  would  not  ask  other 
people  to  neglect  it  in  theirs.  He  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  in  the  saving  of  the 
people’s  money  for  them,  in  the  keeping 
them  in  the  treadmill,  he  is  not  only  wrest¬ 
ing  from  them  the  experience  which  will 
develop  their  character,  but  he  is  robbing 
them  of  their  opportunity  for  freedom 
which  can  alone  freshen  the  soul  of  man¬ 
kind  and  save  for  him  a  little  of  the  joys  of 
Arcadia  of  which  modern  life  is  taking  but 
little  heed  and  for  which  generations  to 
come  will  suffer. 

ART  NOTES 

ART  AND  SCULPTURE  AS  SEEN  IN 
THE  PARIS  SALONS  OF  1913 

IN  a  review  of  the  more  than  3000 
canvases  exposed  at  the  Salon  of  the 
Societe  nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  and 
the  Salon  de  la  Societe  des  Artistes 
Francais,  it  is  permitted  to  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  art  to  choose  a  certain  number  of 
notable  works  and  to  search  diligently  for 
their  significance  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  modern  movement.  For  not  only 
the  art  lover  but  the  merest  dilettante  of 
the  day  is  eager  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  art  tendencies  in  both  sentiment  and 
technique. 

The  struggle  of  modern  art  is  between 
the  expression  of  style  and  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life  in  its  crudity  and  reality.  The 
efl'ort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Julian 
school  is  evident.  In  various  canvases, 
even  those  most  dominated  by  style,  there 
is  now  found,  here  and  there,  a  powerful, 
vibrant  individuality. 

More  and  more  rare  are  becoming  the 
examples  of  great  decorative  paintings, 
since  this  phase  of  art  has  succumbed, 
like  lyrical  drama,  to  the  diverse  in¬ 
fluences  of  contemporaneous  life.  Yet  in 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1913  decorative  art 
was  seen  not  perhaps  in  as  original  a 
form  as  heretofore ;  but  in  one  infinitely 
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more  daring.  The  subjects  of  these  works 
interest  less  than  the  process  of  their 
doing.  The  same  is  true  of  other  ex¬ 
pressions  of  art, — painting,  statuary  and 
lyrical  drama.  The  decorative  motive  is 
made  to  respond  to  some  supposed  lean¬ 
ing  of  the  soul. 

In  art,  as  is  justly  said,  form  alone  is 
nothing;  but  art  is  nothing  without  form. 
The  movement  in  modern  art  is  to  see  be¬ 
yond  the  surface,  to  cast  aside  often  local 
color  and  the  photographic  exactitude  of 
which  we  have  been  too  fond,  and  to 

grasp  at  an  expression  of  reality.  The 
Salons  of  this  year  have  shown  some  can¬ 
vases  astounding  in  their  beauty  of  com¬ 
position,  their  form  and  their  meaning. 
Originality  has  been  perhaps  less  con¬ 

spicuous  than  is  generally  thought. 

M.  H.  Bouchard,  the  sculptor,  has  de¬ 
manded  in  his  work  the  most  humble 

reality.  It  is  his  exposition  of  this  year, 
“Pecheurs,”  which  is  reproduced  this  month 
as  the  frontispiece  of  The  Craftsman. 

Monsieur  Bouchard  has  professed  the 

old  Gothic  as  a  veritable  cult.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  his  plastic  interpretations  of  modern 
realism  he  illustrates  the  problem  present¬ 
ed  to  the  modern  sculptor.  It  is  that  in 
searching  for  reality  he  arrives  inevitably 
at  the  translation  of  scenes  and  types  of 
contemporaneous  life.  The  progress  of 
this  artist  toward  an  execution  rude  and 
grandiose  has  been  steadily  progressive 
until,  in  the  present  work  it  appears  monu¬ 
mental.  The  two  fishermen  walking  to¬ 
gether  are  slightly  bent  under  the  heavy 
weights  of  their  nets  and  show  in  their 
faces  a  just  lassitude,  the  result  of  toil. 
Their  energy  is  tempered  by  a  certain  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  eye,  accustomed  to  penetrate 
the  far  distant  fog  and  to  scrutinize  the 
waves  that  reach  to  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
In  the  style  of  the  composition,  the  taste 
of  the  details,  the  care  of  the  whole  and 
the  general  balance  of  the  composition, 
is  emphasized  the  preoccupation  of  these 
men. 

Modern  sculpture  is  active,  living  sculp¬ 
ture,  expressive  of  the  realities  of  life. 
And  while  it  has  been  born  out  of  a  form 
of  revolution,  it  is  undeniable  that  such  has 
not  taken  place  without  the  loss  and  neg¬ 
lect,  little  by  little,  of  the  dignity  and 
strong  appealing  simplicity  that  accom¬ 
panied  naturally  the  works  of  earlier 
times.  The  present  movement  is  perhaps 
a  revolt  against  the  formalism  of  the 


Canova  school,  an  endeavor  to  express,  and 
passionately,  life  in  its  various  forms. 
Often  the  expression  is  agitated,  theatrical. 
When  one  sees  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand- 
Palais  horses  madly  in  the  gallop ;  heroes, 
antique  or  modern  gesticulating  wildly, 
one  asks  what  posterity  will  have  to  say  of 
these  works  of  art.  Are  they  tableaux 
vivants  in  sculpture?  A  young  Bacchante 
is  presented  as  an  active  quivering  study 
of  life  and  as  such  has  its  value  and 
its  attraction.  But  for  monumental  stat¬ 
uary  a  certain  element  of  calm  is  necessary 
in  order  to  live  throughout  the  ages. 

In  many  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  Paris 
Salons  of  1913  originality  was  evident, 
decorative  quality  and  naivete.  Their 
movement  was  rhythmical,  obeying  the 
laws  of  equilibrity.  Again  and  again  the 
beautiful  quality  of  composition  was  subtly 
displayed.  In  them  was  the  lure  of  per¬ 
sonality  making  them  in  many  instances 
appropriate  for  purposes  of  decoration. 

Yet  great  diversity  has  been  shown  this 
year  in  sculpture.  Much  has  been  given 
prominence  that  was  purely  banal  or 
mediocre.  But  to  the  pieces,  rare  among 
the  great  number  of  exhibits,  in  which  was 
found  simple  virtuosity  and  purity  of  style, 
the  reverence  was  paid  that  is  universally 
accorded  to  all  noble  works  of  art. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  NEW  FREEDOM:  BY  WOOD- 

ROW  WILSON 

CALL  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  generous  energies  of  a 
people”  is  the  supplementary 
title  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
book  entitled  “The  New  Freedom,”  and 
such  in  truth  is  the  theme  from  beginning 
to  end  of  its  defined  purpose. 

Very  clearly  Mr.  Wilson  points  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  present  relation  between  capital 
and  labor,  a  newness  so  untried  and  tender 
that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  inadequate 
to  their  sympathetic  interpretation.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  since  when  the 
existing  laws  were  made  the  relationships 
between  employer  and  employee  were  vast¬ 
ly  different  from  those  now  existing.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  early  carried  on  between  in¬ 
dividuals  :  the  day  of  great  combinations 
was  then  not  in  men’s  minds,  scarcely  in 
their  dreams.  That  these  time-honored 
dictates  need  adjustment  is  accentuated  in 
Mr.  Wilson’s  book,  economic  changes  hav- 
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ing  taken  place  so  swiftly  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  nevertheless  that  the 
intelligent  traditions  of  a  people  are  its  bal¬ 
last:  he  sounds  the  fine  old  cry  that  Amer¬ 
ica  stands  for  opportunity. 

Those  with  aspiration  and  with  hope  for 
the  future  must  agree  with  him  in  these 
campaign  utterances  from  which  “The 
New  Freedom”  is  compiled;  for  they  are 
not  the  expressions  of  a  man  seeing  only 
his  own  political  arena,  his  own  self-cen¬ 
tered  interests.  They  are  the  altruistic 
thoughts  of  a  man  sincerely  aspiring  to 
minister  to  every  class  and  grade  of  people 
whom  he  at  present  serves.  He  pleads  for 
a  better  understanding  of  all  mankind. 

The  finest  thing  about  “The  New  Free¬ 
dom”  is  that  it  is  written  so  as  not  to  ex¬ 
cite  class  feeling.  Mr.  Wilson  writes  calm¬ 
ly.  besides  cleverly.  He  does  not  challenge 
the  monopolist,  he  challenges  his  point  of 
view.  Naturally  he  believes  in  publicity  as 
tbe  most  wholesome  of  all  air  and  in  open¬ 
ing  the  processes  of  politics  and  business 
to  purifying  currents.  Concerning  the 
tariff  the  book  is  illuminating,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  stated  so  calmly  that  a  child  might  un¬ 
derstand  it  and  be  interested.  (Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
294  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

UNPATH’D  WATERS:  BY  FRANK 
HARRIS 

THE  nine  stories  presented  by  Mr. 
Harris  under  the  title  of  “Unpath’d 
Waters”  are  notable  not  only  as  a 
collection,  but  for  the  individual  worth  of 
each  one.  These  stories  are  cleverly,  even 
classically  written,  and  ring  with  truth 
that  indicates  deep  probing  of  life,  its  facts, 
its  unexpected  qualities  and  its  eccentrici¬ 
ties. 

The  first  three  stories  use  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  impression  it  produced  on 
Plis  day,  for  their  setting.  They  are  very 
beautiful,  full  of  imagination  and  power. 
“An  English  Saint”  is  a  character  study 
extremely  well  done.  In  other  stories, 
traits  from  which  the  Hebrew  cannot  dis¬ 
associate  himself  are  convincingly  set  forth. 
The  last  story  in  the  book,  “The  Magic 
Glasses,”  recalls  the  work  of  Honore  de 
Balzac  at  his  best.  It  is  well  handled  in 
every  way,  its  style  and  poise  indicating 
that  of  the  craftsman  dominated  by  fine 
and  impressive  ideals.  (Published  by 


Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York,  pages. 
Price  $1.25  net.) 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION:  BY  ROB¬ 
ERT  HICHENS 

HARACTER  creation,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  essential  of  a  well  made 
novel.  On  this  theory  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Hichens  deserves  all  praise  for  his 
book  entitled  “The  Way  of  Ambition,” 
which  is  a  story  of  thrilling  events,  one 
growing  out  of  the  other.  Most  remark¬ 
able  it  is,  however,  for  the  poignant  and 
intimate  knowledge  which  it  offers  its  read¬ 
ers  concerning  a  number  of  complicated 
characters.  The  analytical  quality  of  Mr. 
Hichens’  mind  combined  with  his  remark¬ 
able  imagination,  burning  constantly  like 
a  flame,  have  never  been  more  finely  evi¬ 
dent.  He  knows  his  men  and  his  women 
as  human  beings,  also  as  souls,  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  whose  longings  and  aspirations  he  is 
able  to  dissect  most  cleverly. 

Much  of  the  action  of  the  book  takes 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  story 
is  idealistically  conceived  and  far  removed 
from  the  flesh.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  over  other  of  Mr.  Hichens’ 
works. 

The  setting,  as  is  usual  with  this  writer, 
is  particularly  brilliant — London,  Algeria 
and  New  York  providing  the  background. 
The  culmination  of  the  story  is  reached  in 
an  opera  house  of  New  York  amid  scenes 
and  complications  of  which  Mr.  Hichens 
has  a  knowledge  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  average  American. 

As  the  story  advances,  “The  Way  of 
Ambition”  is  proven  to  be  a  road  futile  to 
travel  when  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  indi¬ 
viduality  in  the  cause  of  popular  standards. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York,  illustrated  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  473  pages.  Price  $1.35  net). 

ENJOYMENT  OF  POETRY:  BY  MAX 
EASTMAN 

R.  EASTMAN,  through  the  writing 
of  his  book,  “Enjoyment  of  Poetry,” 
has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
reading  public  some  knowledge  of  the 
everyday  happenings  that  hold  the  poetic 
impulse  as  strongly  and  in  as  enjoyable  a 
degree  as  if  they  were  written  down  in  lit¬ 
erature.  In  perception,  in  conversation 
and  in  literature,  Mr.  Eastman  holds  that 
the  poetic  impulse  is  one  and  the  same 
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thing,  a  keener  realization  of  which  would 
increase  the  enjoyment  of  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  This  impulse  he  separates  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  practical  impulse,  displaying 
naturally  its  ability  to  achieve.  In  children 
there  is  often  a  poetic  instinct. 

“The  celebrated  Abderrahman,  son  of 
Hissan,  having,  when  a  child,  been  stung 
by  a  wasp,  the  insect  being  one  he  did  not 
recognize,  ran  to  his  father,  crying  out  that 
‘he  had  been  wounded  by  a  creature  spotted 
with  yellow  and  white,  like  the  border  of 
his  vest.’  On  hearing  these  words  uttered 
in  a  measure  of  Arabian  verse,  as  elegant 
as  natural,  Hissan  became  aware  of  his 
son’s  genius  for  poetry.” 

In  the  present  day  of  commercialism, 
however,  the  poetic  instinct  is  too  often 
crowded  out  of  the  child  before  he  realizes 
its  power  to  give  him  enjoyment.  Attain¬ 
ing  manhood  he  regards  poetry  perchance 
as  the  idle  amusement  of  the  notoriously 
prosperous.  But  happily  there  is  now  a 
ripple  of  a  movement  toward  giving  back 
to  the  masses  the  realization  of  the  joy  of 
poetry  as  perceived  in  the  little  things  o* 
life.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  224  pages.  Price  $1.35 
net.) 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  TREES  OF  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  STATES  AND 
CANADA:  BY  ROMEYN  BECK 
HOUGH 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  in  its  need  for  a 
book  of  reference  on  trees  has  again 
been  impressed  by  the  worth  of 
“Handbook  of  Trees  of  the  Northeastern 
States  and  Canada.”  The  book  is  one  that 
gives  its  readers  information  in  concise 
form,  teaching  quickly  by  means  of  the  eye, 
since  its  many  illustrations,  especially  those 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  are  particularly 
attractive  and  helpful.  The  veriest  layman 
can  understand  the  book.  It  instructs  him 
in  the  many  varieties  of  trees  and  appeals 
to  his  interest,  besides  providing  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  somewhat  of  tree  lore. 

The  book  opens  to  foresters,  lumbermen, 
landscape  gardeners,  botanists  and  ama¬ 
teurs,  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  they 
would  themselves  seek  in  the  woodlands, 
along  mountain  ravines,  in  swamps  and 
other  places  where  Nature  remains  un¬ 
trammeled  by  convention,  if  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  permitted.  To  those  who  have 
studied  trees  scientifically  the  present  vol¬ 


ume  moreover  appeals  as  the  result  of  hard 
and  unremitting  field  labor,  of  colossal  en¬ 
ergy  and  enthusiasm,  of  abundant  patience. 
It  should  enhance  the  love  for  American 
trees  as  well  as  instigate  a  proper  pride  in 
their  use.  (Published  by  Romeyn  B. 
Hough  Co.,  Lowville,  New  York.  Photo- 
descriptive.  470  pages.  Price,  Buckram 
cover,  $6.00 ;  half  Morocco,  $8.00.  Expres- 
sage  prepaid.) 

PRESCOTT  OF  SASKATCHEWAN: 
BY  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

AS  T  O  R  Y  enthusiastically  written, 
showing  originality  of  spirit  and  a 
keen  perception  of  life  in  the  wheat 
farming  district  of  the  Canadian  prairies, 
runs  smoothly  under  the  title  of  “Prescott 
of  Saskatchewan.”  In  parts  the  book  is 
thrilling,  in  others  it  moves  under  the  ec¬ 
centric  humor  of  an  Englishman  freeing 
himself  from  ancestral  conventions  in  a 
primitive  country.  The  villainy  of  the  plot 
is  upheld  by  his  sister,  an  Englishwoman, 
seeking  with  her  father  on  the  frontier  her 
miscreant  brother,  even  though  believing 
him  to  be  dead.  The  development  of  this 
woman  has  been  cramped  by  many  re¬ 
straints  and  when  touched  and  baffled  by 
passion  she  gives  way  to  the  petty  wicked¬ 
nesses  of  a  limited  nature.  Prescott,  the 
hero,  weathers  all  things,  winning  the  girl 
he  loves,  stands  in  the  end  triumphant. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York.  Colored  frontispiece.  346 
pages.  Price  $1.30  net.) 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  TOWN:  BY 
FRANK  L.  McVEY 

44*T^HE  Making  of  a  Town”  is  a  vol- 
X,  ume  in  which  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  unexpected  obstacles  of 
community  building  are  set  forth  in  a  man¬ 
ner  simple  and  much  to  the  point.  This 
form  of  work  indeed  is  not  child’s  play,  al¬ 
though  in  the  past  it  has  been  given  much 
less  consideration  than  city  planning.  Very 
little  has  been  written  on  this  problem  vi¬ 
tally  important  to  the  smaller  towns,  libra¬ 
ries  even  offering  small  assistance  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  expand.  Usually  more¬ 
over  the  smaller  towns  are  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  efficient  and  disinterested  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  present  volume  is  one  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  able  to  give  to  the  townsmen 
practical  directions  concerning  government. 
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business,  health,  schools  morals,  recreation 
and  the  respective  values  of  organization 
and  advertising.  (Published  by  A.  G. 
McClurg  6c  Co..  Chicago.  221  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 


AROUXD-THE -WORLD  COOK  BOOK: 
BY  MARY  LOUISE  BAR  ROLL 

MT'HE  Culinary  Gleanings  of  a  Naval 
A  Officer's  Wife”  have  resulted  in 
the  six  hundred  recipes  that  are 
included  in  the  attractive  and  useful  vol¬ 
ume.  "Around-the- World  Cook  Book.”  The 
recipes,  which  are  in  great  variety  from 
many  lands,  are  clearly  stated  and  could 
be  followed  without  difficulty  by  the  veriest 
amateur  in  the  art  of  cooking. 

To  Europeans  it  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery  that  America  with  her  infinite 
resources  should  be  so  devoid  of  any  real 
gastronomical  sense.  The  present  book,  if 
taken  seriously  by  the  housewife,  should 
play  its  part  in  increasing  her  interest  in 
the  dishes  served  on  her  table  and  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  their  excellence.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Co..  New  Y"ork.  360 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

THE  THIRTEENTH.  GREATEST  OF 
CENTURIES:  BY  JAMES  J.  WALSH 

^ r  I  ''HE  Thirteenth.  Greatest  of  Cen- 
A  turies”  is  issued  in  a  large  popular 
edition  with  the 'object  of  placing  it 
as  generally  as  possible  before  the  public. 
It  provides  a  mass  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  century  of  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Europe  first  saw  the  birth  of  a  spirit  akin 
to  democracy. 

Eminent  persons  of  the  age,  the  works 
of  art  they  produced  and  the  general 
tendencies  then  dominant  are  brought  forth 
so  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  information  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  leisure 
necessary  for  classical  education.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
Press.  New  York.  490  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.00  prepaid.) 


WAGNER'S  TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE: 
AS  RETOLD  BY  OLIVER  HUCKEL 


THE  volume  of  the  retold  tale  of  “Tris¬ 
tan  and  Isolde'’  is  the  ninth  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  series  devoted  to  the  music 
dramas  of  Wagner.  It  is  translated  into 
English  blank  verse  both  spirited  and  digni¬ 
fied.  losing  none  of  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  Cornish  legend.  In  make-up  the  book 
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is  attractive,  designed  for  an  intelligent 
gift  at  the  holiday  season.  (Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  72  pages.  Price  75  cents  net.) 

THE  EFFICIENT  AGE.  BY"  HERBERT 
KAUFMAN 

UnpHE  Efficient  Age"  is  a  book  written 
A  with  the  desire  to  induce  men  and 
women  to  find  out  their  respective 
purposes  in  life  and  then  to  push  them  so 
steadily  forward  that  they  gain  thereby 
self-mastery  and  success.  The  text  is  re¬ 
plete  with  statements  of  a  kind  that  are 
known  to  be  right  and  sound;  but  which 
too  often,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  have 
no  stronghold  in  the  brain.  (Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  142 
pages.  Price  75  cents  net.) 


THE  PUEBLO  COUNTRY 

^lACHLETIX  54  of  the  Bureau  of 
A/  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution”  contains  three  manu¬ 
scripts  and  illustrations  under  the  general 
title  of :  “The  Physiography  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation 
to  Pueblo  Culture.”  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 
Junius  Henderson  and  W.  W.  Robbins. 
To  those  interested  in  the  geology,  topog¬ 
raphy  and  general  conditions  of  this  region 
the  present  bulletin  should  appeal  as  very 
serviceable. 


BOOKS  REPRINTED 

IT  is  not  unusual  for  publishers  to  bring 
out.  especially  as  gift  books  at  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  new  editions  of  works  that 
have  an  abiding  interest  rather  than  to  test 
the  public  temper  concerning  those  that  are 
new  and  untried. 

The  Thomas  Y\  Crowell  Company,  New 
York,  has  presented  among  its  holiday 
books  a  new  edition  of  Wagner's  “Parsifal.” 
with  16  colored  illustrations  by  Willy  Po- 
gany,  the  price  of  which,  in  cloth,  is  $6.00. 

"Excursions,”  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  is  a 
large  volume  amply  illustrated  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  S2.00  net. 

"Loma  Doone,”  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  with 
illustrations  in  color  by  Christopher  Clarke, 
occurs  as  another  new  edition.  Its  price  is 
$2.50  net. 

"The  Rubaiyat."  by  Omar  Khayyam,  illus¬ 
trated  and  decorated  by  Willy  Pogany,  is 
seen  as  a  moderately  priced  edition  (Si. 50) 
and  is  similar  to  the  more  costly  one  issued 
by  the  same  publishers  two  years  ago. 
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THANKSGIVING  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

jOW  that  I  have  a  farm  of  my  own,  and  know  what  it 
is  to  pull  through  a  bad  season  without  losing  heart, 
I  can  better  appreciate  the  spirit  that  moved  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers- — and  Mothers — when,  after  a  bitter 
struggle  with  savages  and  the  stubborn  earth,  and 
facing  the  cruel  severity  of  an  old  New  England 
winter,  they  paused  in  the  late  autumn  days  to  give 
thanks.  I  can  vaguely  guess  how  they  felt.  The  harvest  Was  meager, 
the  future  doubtful;  but  the  labor  was  over,  such  corn  as  would 
grow  was  safely  housed,  the  wild  turkeys  were  fattening  in  the  woods, 
there  was  enough  on  hand  or  in  sight  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
till  another  spring,  God  had  spared  their  lives  and  steeled  their 
hearts — let  them  give  thanks! 

Till  another  spring — there  is  where  the  hope  lies.  The  seasons 
are  appointed,  and  spring  always  returns.  The  case  is  never  hopeless, 
for  to  the  husbandman  comes  always  a  new  seed-time;  the  battle 
for  him  is  never  wholly  lost. 

Up  at  Rockwalls  in  the  Massachusetts  hills  we  had  a  late  freeze 
last  spring  which  put  an  end  to  our  hopes  for  an  apple  crop  for  this 
year.  So  we  plowed  and  harrowed  and  fertilized  and  planted.  But 
a  long  drought  came  in  June  and  July.  Our  hay  grew  but  slowly; 
our  potatoes  are  not  what  we  wish  they  were.  The  entries  on  the 
receipt  side  of  our  balance  sheet  are  few  and  small.  It  was  a  bad 
season. 

But  somehow  I  cannot  repine.  The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  are 
over.  There  is  hay  enough  in  the  barn  for  “Bob”  and  “Matilda;” 
there  are  potatoes  in  the  cellar.  We  shall  pull  through  somehow — 
till  another  spring. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  little  more  time  for  fall  plowing  and  planting 
winter  rye.  The  apple  crop  should  be  all  the  better  next  year  for  the 
rest  the  patient  trees  have  had.  This  winter  we  will  cut  wood  and 
prune  our  trees,  in  February  we  will  start  our  incubator,  and  it  will  be 
spring  again  before  we  know  it.  We  mean  to  do  great  things — 
next  spring. 

It  grieves  me  to  see  a  discouraged  farmer.  With  the  seasons 
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recurring  he  should  not  lose  heart.  There  will  be  more  rain  another 
year;  there  is  always  a  chance  just  ahead. 

Yes,  it  has  been  a  “bad  year.”  Throughout  the  Middle  West  the 
drought  has  been  persistent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  corn  crop 
will  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  normal,  and  other  crops  are  short. 
But  this  is  only  a  temporary  visitation.  At  the  end  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  in  spite  of  it  all,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  the  American  farmer 
had  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Never  before  has  life  been  so  attractive  for  the  American  farmer 
and  his  family.  Each  year  finds  him  less  isolated,  more  closely 
woven  into  the  social  fabric.  Each  year  sees  more  rural  mail  delivery 
routes,  more  rural  telephone  and  electric  lighting  wires,  more  inter- 
urban  trolley  service,  more  cooperative  and  rural  betterment  associa¬ 
tions.  The  great  mail  order  houses  have  done  their  share  toward 
bringing  comfort  into  country  homes,  and  enterprising  publishers 
of  books  and  magazines  are  broadening  their  systems  of  distribution. 

Never  before  has  the  farm  press  been  so  helpful  or  conducted  on  so 
high  a  plane.  Wallace,  Quick,  and  Collingwood  have  taken  the  places 
left  vacant  by  Greeley,  Bowles,  and  Dana  as  journalists  with  ideals. 

NEVER  before  has  so  much  attention  been  paid  to  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  the  country.  The  Roosevelt  Commission  on 
Country  Life  stirred  up  that  question,  and  now  we  have  a 
number  of  organizations  studying  the  problem  of  rural  recreations, 
and  the  subject  is  being  taught  in  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
Life  is  to  be  made  happier  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  the  farm  more 
attractive  to  his  children.  Meanwhile  the  back-to-the-land  move¬ 
ment  is  adding  a  leaven  of  culture  here  and  there. 

Never  before  have  state  and  nation  done  so  much  for  the  farmer. 
The  machinery  of  Government  is  being  oiled  for  his  benefit.  A  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  devoting  a  master  mind  to  his  needs,  and  a 
great  Department  is  being  turned  into  an  educational  institution  to 
teach  him  how  to  make  his  farm  more  productive. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  at  Washington  has  helped 
hundreds  of  farmers  directly— more  during  nineteen  thirteen  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  The  extension  work  in  the  South  organized  by 
Dr.  Knapp  has  lifted  whole  communities  out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 
More  free  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  Washington  and  the  various 
State  Experiment  Stations  this  year  than  ever  before;  and  these 
bulletins  are  no  longer  dull  reports  of  scientific  research,  but  manuals 
of  practical  instruction. 

A  commission  visited  Europe  this  summer  to  study  the  subject  of 
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farm  credits,  with  a  view  to  making  it  easier  for  the  farmer  to  borrow 
money  to  move  his  crops.  Now,  Professor  T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard, 
perhaps  the  leading  economist  of  the  country,  has  been  called  to 
Washington  to  study  the  broad  and  perplexing  question  of  marketing, 
in  order  to  help  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  product  to  advantage. 

Not  only  the  National  Government,  but  all  of  our  States  are 
engaged  in  this  great  movement.  The  agricultural  colleges  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  a  dozen  other  States  are  render¬ 
ing  service  such  as  to  make  our  ancient  classical  institutions  look  to 
their  laurels.  The  Farmers’  Institutes  and  extension  work  in  some  of 
these  States  are  being  so  completely  organized  that  the  “college”  is 
being  carried  to  the  farmer  in  the  remotest  sections;  and  not  alone 
better  agriculture,  but  domestic  economy,  sanitation,  and  the 
beautifying  of  the  home  are  being  taught.  Never  before  has  this  work 
been  so  complete  and  effective;  the  American  farmer  has  received 
more  and  better  assistance  from  his  Government  during  nineteen 
thirteen  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

And  not  only  are  the  governments  of  States  and  the  nation 
engaged  in  this  great  work,  but  here  and  there  enlightened  men  of 
business  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  hand  of  brotherhood 
to  the  farmer  outside  their  gates.  As  examples,  I  will  cite  the  Better 
Farming  Association  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Hampden  County 
Improvement  League  in  Massachusetts. 

The  former  organization  was  started  by  a  group  of  Minneapolis 
business  men  who  were  wise  enough  to  realize  that  their  own  pros¬ 
perity  depended  directly  on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest,  especially  in  North  Dakota,  where  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  had  been  steadily  diminishing.  So  they  set  out  to  save  North 
Dakota  by  teaching  better  farming  methods.  They  sent  Tom  Cooper 
to  Fargo,  where  he  now  directs  a  small  army  of  agricultural  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  North  Dakota  farmer  is 
learning  to  rotate  his  crops,  to  plant  alfalfa,  to  build  silos,  and  to  keep 
better  stock. 

EARLY  this  year  some  business  men  of  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
who  had  been  vouchsafed  a  similar  vision  met  in  Springfield 
and  formed  an  organization  with  purposes  like  those  of  the 
men  of  Minneapolis.  They  have  engaged  experts  to  teach  better 
farming  and  better  living  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  county, 
and  are  at  work  on  practical  problems  of  agriculture,  cooperation, 
marketing,  education,  good  roads,  social  service,  and  civic  betterment, 
all  for  the  good  of  the  Hampden  County  farmer. 
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It  is  for  such  things  that  the  American  farmer — and  with  him  all 
good  Americans — should  give  thanks  today.  I  have  indulged  in  no 
statistics  nor  have  I  attempted  anything  like  a  comprehensive  report; 
I  have  merely  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  for  thanks¬ 
giving,  to  substantiate  my  claim  that  the  American  farmer  has  never 
had  greater  cause  to  give  thanks  than  in  the  fall  of  nineteen  thirteen, 
at  the  close  of  a  “bad  year.” 

The  day  of  “Reuben  Hayseed”  has  passed.  The  American  farmer 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule  or  of  pity.  He  has  come  into  his  own 
at  last  as  the  most  important  citizen  of  the  Republic.  In  him  is  our 
abiding  hope  as  a  nation.  His  is  the  head  that  should  be  held  high, 
his  the  heart  that  should  swell  with  the  consciousness  of  true  in¬ 
dependence  and  indispensable  service. 

And  so,  as  I  look  over  my  own  stubble  fields  and  fresh  plowed 
land,  my  now  leafless  orchard  and  golden-brown  meadows,  I  lift  up 
my  soul  in  thanksgiving  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  join  that  great 
army  of  honest  yeomen,  who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  and  call  no  man  master. 

Soon  the  Governor  of  the  State  will  issue  his  thanksgiving  procla¬ 
mation,  and  it  will  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  day  will  be  set  apart, 
and  in  the  city  it  will  be  observed  as  usual.  The  theaters  and  cafes 
will  be  filled,  and  men  and  women  will  eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

But  up  on  the  farm  we  shall  know  better  what  it  means — we  who 
have  reached  the  end  of  a  year  in  the  open.  The  harvest  is  gathered; 
the  earth  is  at  rest.  In  the  morning,  I  know,  the  alder  swamp  will  be 
white  with  hoar  frost,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  will  set  in  orange 
splendor  behind  Mount  Pisgah,  pouring  his  glory  over  our  hills  and 
fields  and  low,  white  house.  The  chipmunks  will  scamper  along  our 
gray  stone  walls  under  the  hickories;  the  Leghorns  will  go  clucking 
to  roost;  “Bob”  in  his  stall  will  whinny  for  an  apple,  and  “Matilda” 
will  come  patiently  home  for  the  milking.  Peace  will  settle  down  upon 
the  land,  and  then — spring  will  come  again.  Let  us  give  thanks! 
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CHICAGO’S  DREAM  OF  CIVIC  BEAUTY  REAL¬ 
IZED  IN  THE  SYMBOLIC  MARBLE  OF  LO- 
RADO  TAFT:  BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 

ITH  the  unveiling  of  Lorado  Taft’s  “Spirit  of  the 
Lakes”  in  Chicago,  the  New  World  will  acquire  a 
great  piece  of  purely  ideal  sculpture,  a  national 
symbol  admired  by  critics  as  a  marvelous  work  of  art. 
The  erection  of  this  group  of  statuary,  which  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  in  the  United  States,  will  inaugurate 
the  most  comprehensive  plan  for  civic  beautification 
ever  undertaken  by  an  American  city — a  scheme  made  possible 
by  the  patriotic  bequest  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Ferguson  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  in  bronze  or  marble,  persons  and  events 
important  in  the  history  of  our  land. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes,”  set  in  place  on  a  broad  grass  plot  of  the 
South  Side  park  system,  symbolizes  the  Great  Lakes,  each  of  the  five 
bodies  of  water  being  represented  by  a  lovely  feminine  figure.  At 
the  top  of  the  piece  a  clear,  cool  stream  rises  in  the  shell  which 
Superior  holds  in  her  outstretched  hands.  As  the  water  overflows 
the  bowl,  it  trickles  down  into  the  shell  held  in  readiness  a  few  feet 
below  by  Michigan.  The  five  maidens  sit  on  a  rocky  foundation  at 
heights  corresponding  to  the  relative  elevation  of  each  lake  above  sea 
level.  Thus  the  miniature  flood  of  fresh  water  falls  from  shell  to 
shell,  through  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  until  it  ultimately  flows 
from  the  peaceful  guardianship  of  Ontario  to  be  lost  in  the  turbulent 
rushing  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Taft  has  also  recently  been  commissioned  to  design  the 
*' ‘Fountain  of  Time,”  a  huge  marble  statue  which  will  be  erected  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  in  Chicago,  and  which 
will  be  one  of  the  central  figures  of  the  general  decorative  scheme. 
The  completion  of  this  group  will  require  five  years. 

The  purchase  of  the  “Spirit  of  the  Lakes”  and  the  ordering  of  the 
“Fountain  of  Time”  are  the  first  active  steps  taken  to  carry  out  the 
articles  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  will.  Interest  on  this  fund  provides  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  project,  which  is  administered  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  With  this  sum  available 
annually,  the  work  should  continue  uninterruptedly  according  to  Mr. 
Taft’s  plans  until  it  is  finished.  Public  money  will  be  needed  only  for 
the  superstructures  of  three  bridges,  the  cost  of  which  is  as  yet 
unprovided  for. 

This  optimistic  outlook  apparently  assures  Chicago  a  stretch  of 
marble  parkway  that  will  exceed  in  beauty  all  the  sculptured  boule¬ 
vards  of  France  and  Germany.  Furthermore,  Lorado  Taft,  who  for 
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years  has  dreamed  of  such  an  ideal  undertaking,  has  dedicated  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task,  and  will  reserve  all  his  skill  for 
designing  and  building  this  group  of  civic  statuary. 

THE  spot  chosen  by  the  sculptor  and  the  Art  Institute  trustees 
for  the  realization  of  this  dream  in  marble  is  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  a  grassy  parkway  a  mile  in  length  and  one  thousand 
feet  in  width,  connecting  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  the  two 
biggest  public  playgrounds  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  During  the 
brief  period  of  the  World’s  Fair,  when  the  Midway  received  its  name, 
temporary  buildings  and  works  of  art  showed  the  possible  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  location,  and  made  the  fakirs’  booths  along  its  length  the 
favorite  promenade  of  crowds  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Adjoining  the  Midway  is  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
covered  with  massive  Gothic  halls,  ranking  among  the  most  imposing 
of  all  American  educational  buildings.  The  proposed  sculptural 
decorations  will  consequently  be  an  appropriate  setting  for  this 
beautifully  designed  seat  of  learning. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Midway  at  present  is  a  grass- 
covered  depression  a  hundred  feet  wide  running  the  entire  length  in 
the  center  of  the  parkway.  The  South  Park  Commissioners  have 
already  planned  to  dig  a  formal  canal  through  this  low  level  to  con¬ 
nect  the  lagoons  of  Jackson  and  Washington  Parks,  and  the  Ferguson 
scheme,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Taft,  assumes  the  existence  of  this  body 
of  water. 

At  three  points  the  new  stream  will  be  crossed  by  ornamental 
bridges,  symbolic  of  man’s  three  fields  of  thought,  religion,  art  and 
science.  Two  huge  fountains,  depicting  the  creation  of  man  and  his 
progress  through  the  world,  will  stand  at  either  end  of  the  canal, 
while  at  half  block  intervals  on  each  side,  some  distance  back  from 
the  banks,  will  be  erected  one  hundred  bronze  statues  of  historic 
leaders  in  religion,  science  and  art. 

The  Bridge  of  Arts,  the  largest  of  the  trio,  will  mark  the  center 
of  the  Midway  and  will  be  the  heart  of  the  entire  scheme.  Its  road¬ 
way  will  be  slightly  broader  than  those  of  the  other  two,  and  the 
ornaments  will  be  more  elaborate.  Life-size  statues  of  many  painters 
and  sculptors,  notably  Michaelangelo  and  Raphael,  will  line  both 
edges  of  the  structure. 

The  Bridge  of  Sciences  near  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Mid¬ 
way,  and  the  Bridge  of  Faiths  near  the  western  end,  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  central  figure,  but  will  be  smaller,  with  distinctive  decora¬ 
tions.  On  these  also  will  stand  statues  of  pioneers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  the  greatest  philosophers  and  the  founders  of 
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SYMBOLIC  SCULPTURE,  DESIGNED  FOR 
THE  SOUTH  PARK  BY  LORADO  TAFT. 


THE  UPPER  FIGURE  ON  THIS 
PAGE  IS  A  DETAIL  OF  LCRADO 
TAFTS  “SPIRIT  OF  THE 
LAKES”  REPRESENTING  LAKE 
SUPERIOR  :  AS  WILL  BE  SEEN 
FROM  THE  COMPLETE  GROUP 
OF  THIS  PIECE  OF  SCULPTURE 
ON  PAGE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE,  SUPERIOR 
DOMINATES  THE  FIGURES  :  A 
CLEAR,  COOL  STREAM  OF 
WATER  RISES  IN  THE  SHELL 
WHICH  SHE  HOLDS  IN  HER 
OUTSTRETCHED  HANDS:  AS 
THE  WATER  OVERFLOWS  THE 
BOWL  IT  TRICKLES  DOWN 
INTO  THE  SHELL  HELD  A 
FEW  FEET  BELOW  BY  A 
FIGURE  SYMBOLIZING  LAKE 
MICHIGAN. 


THE  FIVE  MAIDENS  AS  SEEN 
ON  PAGE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE  REPRESENTING 
THE  LAKES  ARE  GROUPED 
ABOUT  THE  ROCKY  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  AND  THEIR  POSITIONS 
CORRESPOND  TO  THE  RELA¬ 
TIVE  ELEVATION  OF  EACH 
LAKE  ABOVE  THE  SEA  LEVEL: 
THUS  THE  FLOOD  OF  WATER 
FALLS  FROM  SHELL  TO  SHELL. 
FROM  SUPERIOR  TO  MICHIGAN. 
FROM  MICHIGAN  TO  HURON, 
PAST  THE  SHELL  WHICH 
ERIE  HOLDS  TO  THE  KNEEL¬ 
ING  FIGURE  OF  ONTARIO,  AS 
SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE  :  A  FIGURE  WHICH 
SEEMS  TO  SUGGEST  A  PROUD 
CARE  OF  THE  GREAT  GIFT  OF 
NATURE  ENTRUSTED  TO  HER 
CHARGE. 
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A  LARGER  DETAIL  OF  THE  FIGURE  OF  ERIE  IX  MR. 
TAFT’S  GROUP  IX  THE  SOUTH  PARK  OF  CHICAGO. 


A  SECTION*  OF  MR.  TAFT’S  DESIGN  FOR  THE  "FOUNTAIN  OF  TIME”  WHICH  HAS 
RECENTLY  BEEN  ORDERED  BY  CHICAGO:  MR.  TAFT  IS  SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT, 
STUDYING  THE  DESIGN  WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  HIS  LIFE 


A  SECOND  DETAIL  OF  THE  “FOUNTAIN  OF  TIM  E  THIS  MONUMENTAL  GROUP  IS  TO  BE  ERECTED  AT  THE  WEST 
END  OF  THE  MIDWAY  PLAISANCE,  ONE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  FIGURES  OF  THE  WHOLE  DECORATIVE  SCHEME. 


CHICAGO’S  DREAM  OF  CIVIC  BEAUTY  REALIZED 


religions.  All  the  figures  will  be  modeled  in  Georgia  marble  of  ex¬ 
treme  hardness  and  close  grain. 

THE  group  to  which  Mr.  Taft  has  now  been  commissioned  to 
give  his  attention  is  the  “Fountain  of  Time,”  which  will 
stand  out  prominently  against  its  green  background  where  the 
Midway  canal  merges  into  the  tiny  lakes  of  Washington  Park. 
It  will  show  a  great  procession  of  humanity  passing  in  review  before 
a  withered,  marble  figure  of  Father  Time,  a  theme  suggested  by 
Austin  Dobson’s  verses: 

“Time  goes,  you  say?  Ah,  no. 

Alas,  time  stays;  we  go.” 

The  troop  of  people  pushing  hither  and  thither  along  the  path  of 
life  under  the  scrutiny  of  Father  Time,  all  pressing  toward  certain 
goals,  represents  the  several  human  ambitions.  The  unsubstantial 
and  ephemeral  nature  of  their  existence  is  portrayed  by  waves  of 
water  closing  over  two  figures,  one  signifying  the  fear  of  youth  and 
the  other  the  joy  of  old  age  in  death.  While  the  youth  struggles  to 
surmount  the  remorseless  waves  of  eternity,  the  aged  one  com¬ 
placently  stretches  out  his  feeble  arms  to  welcome  the  end. 

THE  “Procession  of  Time,”  as  the  throng  of  individuals  on  the 
fountain  is  called,  is  as  yet  only  a  design  on  paper.  The 
simple  sketch,  however,  is  solemnly  impressive.  Its  quiet 
dignity  and  preservation  of  ideas  in  the  mass  awakens  an  almost 
sublime  trend  of  thought  that  leads  up  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite. 
When  set  in  place  on  the  Midway  this  imposing  fountain  will  be 
eighty-two  feet  in  length.  Father  Time  with  his  twenty  feet  of  height 
will  rise  above  the  other  statues,  which  will  be  ten  feet  high,  with  the 
exception  of  one  giant  form  in  the  center  of  the  group  reaching  an 
altitude  of  fifteen  feet. 

The  most  artistic  task  for  Mr.  Taft’s  skill,  included  in  the  general 
plan  is  the  “Fountain  of  Creation,”  a  Greek  legend  of  evolution  in 
sculpture;  this  will  extend  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  canal. 
Twelve  groups,  composed  altogether  of  thirty-six  figures,  ten  feet  in 
height,  will  symbolize  the  peopling  of  the  earth.  According  to  this 
theory  of  evolution,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
great  flood,  were  dropped  lightly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus 
by  the  lowering  waters  when  their  frail  craft  had  safely  weathered  the 
storm.  Hastening  to  an  oracle,  they  prayed  for  help  in  restoring  the 
population.  The  goddess  commanded  that  they  cover  their  heads 
and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother  over  their  shoulders.  Interpret¬ 
ing  the  oracle’s  order  to  refer  to  Mother  Earth,  husband  and  wife  cast 
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stones  behind  them,  and  these  immediately  became  animated,  growing 
to  the  stature  of  men  and  women.  In  the  fountain  group,  close 
to  the  water’s  edge,  one  sees  first  rough,  boulderlike  forms.  Follow¬ 
ing  from  group  to  group,  one  marks  how  these  shapes  gradually 
assume  human  likeness  and  proportions,  still  groping  vaguely  as 
they  emerge  from  the  rock,  until  at  last  with  a  look  of  dawning 
consciousness,  they  are  transformed  into  men  and  women,  striving 
and  yearning,  yet  filled  with  hope  and  ambition. 

It  is  such  qualities  as  these,  such  expression  of  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tion  through  his  materials  and  technique  that  mark  Lorado  Taft’s 
sculpture,  making  it  a  fitting  and  significant  adornment  for  a  great 
city  that  is  awakening  to  its  possibilities  for  civic  beauty. 


THE  GOOD  GIFT 

1  THOUGHT  I  had  forgotten  you, 

My  old  kind  lover,  with  the  true 
Grieved  eyes  I  saw  unchangingly 
Till  years  had  built  a  peace  for  me. 

But  someone  said,  and  sighed,  last  night, 

Some  little  trivial  thing  and  light 
That  you  were  used  to  say,  and  sigh, 

When  all  the  world  was  you  and  I. 

And  my  smooth  vacant  peace  was  gone 
Like  a  white  mist  the  wind  blows  on. 

Your  true  grieved  eyes  unchangingly 
Watch  the  tormented  soul  of  me: 

The  sharp  repentances  of  old 

That  I  was  freed  of,  clutch  and  hold — 

And  all  my  being  cries  again: 

“Thank  God\  Thank  God  for  the  old  painl” 

Margaret  Widdemer. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  MARKET  PLACE:  HOW  IT 
HELPS  THE  HOUSEWIFE  TO  BUY  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  FARMER:  BY  MURIEL  MacDONALD 

ROM  the  dawn  of  all  history  of  which  we  have 
knowledge;  from  the  days  when  men,  just  emerging 
from  savagery,  first  began  to  see  that  the  privations 
and  burdens  of  life  were  lessened  by  the  exchange  of 
game,  booty  or  the  clothing  and  rude  household 
utensils  made  by  their  women,  the  market  place 
has  been  the  heart  of  all  communal  life.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  human  existence,  as  old  as  the  home 
itself,  and  no  more  to  be  displaced  than  the  home  is  to  be  superseded 
or  outgrown. 

We  all  know  the  glamor  of  romance  which  hovers  about  this 
picturesque  center  of  life  among  the  ancients.  We  read  in  old  histories 
of  the  market  place  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Smyrna  or  Damascus  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  mind  rises  the  haze  of  desert  dust  hanging 
about  the  caravans  jostling  into  the  great  gate.  We  hear  the  shrill 
cries  of  street  hawkers,  smell  the  fragrance  of  glowing  piles  of  tropic 
fruits,  see  the  flash  of  jewels  and  the  shimmer  of  rare  stuffs  in  the  tiny 
shadowy  booths  of  the  merchants  and  feel  a  twinge  of  curiosity  at 
the  passing  of  carefully  guarded  litters,  from  which  the  veiled  women 
of  the  palace  peer  curiously  at  the  free  women  of  the  people  and  look 
on  for  a  space  at  the  stirring  life  in  which  they  have  no  part. 

We  read  on  long-buried  tablets  of  stone  of  the  market  place  in 
Babylon,  where  the  good  king  Hammurabi  sat  and  dispensed  justice 
four  thousand  years  before  Moses  was  born.  Plato  makes  us  feel 
the  stir  of  turbulent  democratic  life  in  the  market  place  at  Athens, 
where  the  ceaseless  chaffering  of  buyer  and  seller  was  overborne  by 
the  voices  of  the  greatest  orators  of  all  time,  and  where  all  business 
was  suspended  to  vote  on  some  weighty  affair  of  state  or  to  mark  the 
fatal  oyster  shell  that  sent  some  fallen  leader  into  exile.  The  market 
place  of  Rome,  glittering  with  rich  spoils  and  alive  with  the  people 
of  all  nations,  resounds  again  for  us  with  the  shouts  of  demagogues,  the 
cries  of  the  people  for  bread  and  game  and  the  tramp  of  marching 
legions  and  we  see  there  heaped  up  the  food  of  a  people  and  the 
spoils  of  a  world. 

And  through  the  storm-tossed  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
market  place  was  the  center  of  the  slowly  developing  civic  fife.  It 
was  pitted  against  the  castle  in  the  long  war  between  sturdy  burgher 
and  robber  baron, — a  war  in  which  the  men  of  the  market  place  won 
because  after  all  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  is  trade. 

So  it  has  been  always.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  the  sway  of  the 
market  place  is  still  unshaken.  It  has  been  shorn  of  all  its  political 
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significance  and  most  of  its  oldtime  gorgeousness,  but  so  long  as  it 
serves  as  a  meeting-place  for  those  who  produce  the  food  of  the  people 
and  those  who  must  buy,  the  market  place  will  still  be  vital  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

So  inevitable  is  this  that  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  realize  it  even 
in  this  country.  We  have  been  young  and  crude  enough  here  to  feel 
that  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  our  wealth  and  importance  was 
the  power  to  withdraw  from  all  the  wholesome  common  things  of  life 
and  to  touch  nothing  that  did  not  come  to  us  at  second  hand.  This 
feeling  of  ours,  fostered  by  unexampled  prosperity,  grew  until  the 
sharp  pinch  of  swelling  prices  upon  shrinking  incomes  made  itself  felt 
even  through  our  fatuous  self-complacency,  and  we  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  the  second  hand  had  become  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  hands.  We  had  turned  our  backs  on  the  market  place 
and  we  were  paying  the  price. 

THE  world-wide  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  become  a  discourag¬ 
ing  commonplace.  We  know  now  that  it  is  simply  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  world-wide  conditions,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  Volumes  have  been  written 
to  show  causes  and  suggest  remedies;  experiments  without  number 
have  been  tried,  but  in  spite  of  this  prices  have  gone  right  on  climbing. 
They  have  climbed  highest  in  America,  because  here  we  have  yet  to 
learn  the  first  principle  of  true  economy,  which  is  to  simplify  things 
and  so  order  them  that  the  greatest  return  may  be  had  for  a  given 
expenditure.  We  have  gone  crazy  on  organization,  system,  efficiency 
and  what  not,  but  so  far  have  only  succeeded  in  piling  elaboration 
upon  elaboration ;  spending  a  fortune  to  install  a  system  of  saving  on 
a  large  scale,  instead  of  reducing  expenditure  at  the  source. 

In  so  far  as  the  higher  cost  of  living  is  the  result  of  world  condi¬ 
tions,  we  can  no  more  interfere  with  it  than  we  could  sweep  back  a 
tidal  wave.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  mighty  march  of  evolution.  It  is  the 
next  step  forward  from  the  era  which  introduced  labor-saving 
machinery  into  every  branch  of  industry  and  thereby  readjusted 
man’s  whole  relation  to  life,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  such. 

The  world  has  been  made  over  in  the  last  half  century.  Nations 
have  shifted,  national  and  racial  barriers  have  broken  down,  the 
immense  and  perfect  organization  of  industry  has  gathered  the 
strength  of  the  land  into  the  city,  and  the  swiftness  and  facility  of 
transportation  has  reorganized  every  branch  of  trade.  We  are  facing 
entirely  new  and  bewildering  conditions  in  every  walk  of  life. 

But  most  significant  of  them  all  has  been  the  removal  of  all  in¬ 
dustry  and  manufacture  from  the  home.  Production  has  become 
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wholly  commercialized.  Money  has  become  the  sole  medium  of 
exchange;  the  one  thing  needed  and  desired  to  put  us  in  command  of 
fate.  What  is  the  use  of  raising  things  or  making  them,  we  argue, 
when  it  can  all  be  done  by  some  huge  commercial  concern  which  can 
do  it  so  much  more  cheaply  and  easily,  and  which  places  everything 
on  the  counter  or  brings  it  to  our  door?  The  only  thing  left  to  make 
is  money,  because  it  is  necessary  continually  to  spend  money. 

The  change  has  been  even  more  psychological  than  economic.  It 
has  confused  and  weakened  all  our  ideals.  This  condition  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  country,  but  our  recent  emergence  from  primitive 
conditions  and  our  natural  tendency  to  go  to  extremes  has  made  it 
more  evident  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  most  evident 
of  all  in  the  women. 

When  the  hands  of  our  active,  energetic  women  were  emptied  of 
their  natural  tasks  and  industries;  when  the  interest  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  creative  work  formerly  carried  on  in  the  homes  was 
swept  out  of  their  lives,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  grow  ever  more  restless,  idle  and  extravagant?  The  pleasuijp 
was  all  gone  out  of  housewifery  because  there  was  nothing  about  it 
really  worth  doing.  With  everything  ready  made  and  the  little  work 
that  was  left  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  ingenious  labor-saving  devices, 
what  was  more  inevitable  than  that  women  should  occupy  themselves 
so  wholly  with  other  things  that  even  the  ordering  of  home  affairs 
became  a  secondary  matter. 

WE  all  know  the  great  industrial  movement  that  has  swept 
the  woman  of  slender  means  out  of  the  home  into  business 
life.  For  the  wealthier  woman  who  had  no  need  to  earn 
money  there  were  endless  interests  and  occupations  before  which  the 
claims  of  the  home  sank  more  and  more  out  of  sight.  If  there  were 
servants  everything  was  left  to  them;  if  not,  it  was  easier  to  board 
or  do  light  housekeeping  in  an  apartment  and  go  out  to  meals. 

When  a  whole  nation  of  women  come  to  regard  this  as  the  ideal 
life  it  is  bound  to  have  a  pretty  serious  effect  upon  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Fortunately  the  effect  in  this  case  was  so  serious  that  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  normal  course  of  all  exaggerations;  it  brought  about  the 
reaction. 

For  this  reason  the  high  cost  of  living  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
has  been  a  blessing,  even  though  pretty  thoroughly  disguised.  It  got 
bad  enough  to  set  the  women  to  thinking,  and  as  the  women  have  the 
spending  of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  it  meant  something  to  have  them  take  hold  of  the 
situation  and  decide  to  remedy  it  by  the  simple  method  of  returning 
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to  their  old  task  of  looking  well  to  the  ways  of  their  household  and 
doing  it  better  than  they  ever  did  it  before.  In  other  words,  they 
did  exactly  what  women  have  done  since  the  beginning  of  time, — 
took  hold  of  existing  conditions  and  made  the  best  of  them. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  the  experts  inquiring  into  the  causes  for  the 
high  cost  of  living,  that  the  situation  could  be  greatly  relieved  by 
simplifying  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  establishing  such 
direct  communication  between  producer  and  consumer  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  sell  his  produce  directly  to  the  people  who 
would  use  it.  That  being  the  case,  the  women  spent  no  time  in 
theorizing.  They  saw  no  reason  to  wait  until  plans  for  elaborate  and 
costly  systems  of  city  markets  were  perfected  and  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  revolutionized.  Instead,  they  took  their  market  baskets 
and  went  to  market.  Where  there  were  no  markets  they  clamored  for 
them.  They  went  to  the  farmers  and  induced  them  to  clamor  too. 
And  as  farmers  and  housewives  represented  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  of  the  great  bulk  of  food  supplies,  it  followed  that  when 
these  two  forces  got  together  something  was  bound  to  happen. 

What  did  happen  was  the  restoration  of  the  old-fashioned  market 
place  where  farmers  can  drive  in  with  their  wagons  full  of  produce 
and  the  women  can  go  down  in  the  morning  with  their  market 
baskets  and  buy  what  they  like.  Both  farmers  and  housewives  argue 
that  with  the  whole  string  of  commission  men,  jobbers,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants,  small  grocers  and  peddlers  eliminated  from  the 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling  farm  produce,  the  necessary  result 
would  be  that  the  farmer  would  get  a  good  deal  more  for  what  he  had 
to  sell  and  at  the  same  time  the  housewife  would  pay  a  good  deal  less. 

THE  movement  to  restore  the  old  market  places  and  to  establish 
newr  ones  started  about  two  years  ago.  The  situation  had 
grown  so  acute  in  New  York  that  the  women  of  the  newly 
formed  Housewives  League  took  counsel  as  to  what  they  might  do  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  price  that  was  being  paid  for  all  kinds  of  food 
supplies.  The  only  immediate  solution  seemed  to  be  the  transfer  of 
their  trade  from  the  small  up-town  grocery  and  butcher  shop  to 
some  public  market  which  was  supplied  directly  by  the  large  jobbers 
who  buy  directly  from  the  producers  themselves  and  where  the  prices 
were  stable  and  as  low  as  they  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  city. 

The  women  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  markets  of  New  York  City.  The  report  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
It  said  in  effect:  “We  have  found  only  two  public  markets  in  all  the 
city  at  which  the  housewife  can  buy  at  retail,  and  only  one  of  these, 
Old  Washington  Market,  is  of  any  practical  use.” 
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TOTTERY  MARKET  IN  MEXICO:  IN  DISHES  AND  VESSELS  SUCH 
AS  THESE,  SELLING  FROM  THREE  OR  FOUR  CENTS  TO  AS  HIGH 
AS  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  APIECE,  PRACTICALLY  ALL  THE 
COOKING  OF  MEXICO,  BOTH  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  IS  DONE. 
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UNLOADING  THE  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  HAY,  FLOWERS  AND  OTHER  PROD¬ 
UCTS  OF  THE  FLOATING  GARDENS  AT  THE  MEXICO  CITY  END  OF  THE  VIGA 
CANAL:  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT  EIGHTEEN  MILES  FROM  THE  ISL¬ 
ANDS  OF  XOCHIMILCO  IN  THE  GREAT  FLATBOATS  SHOWN  IN  THE  PHOTO. 


A  FAMOUS  PUBLIC  MARKET  IN 
NICE,  FRANCE,  WITH  ITS  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  ARCHITECTURAL  BACKGROUND. 
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In  their  search  for  a  market  the  committee  of  women  found  that 
since  eighteen  fifty-four  no  new  markets  had  been  established  in  New 
York  and  five  had  been  abandoned.  The  methods  of  distributing  food 
supplies,  while  absurdly  cumbersome,  expensive  and  oppressive,  had 
succeeded  in  centering  all  business  in  the  hands  of  the  commission 
men  and  jobbers  who  sold  in  turn  to  the  long  line  of  other  commission 
men,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  peddlers,  hucksters  and  push-cart 
men. 

At  least  there  was  one  market  left  and  the  women  determined  to 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  that.  A  Market  Day  was  appointed  and 
two  thousand  housewives  took  their  baskets  and  went  down  to  the 
old  market  to  buy  their  supplies  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  municipal 
authorities  that  they  would  patronize  other  markets  if  they  had  them. 

The  fame  of  the  matter  spread  far  and  wide.  People  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  Market  Day  and  with  one  consent  women 
all  over  the  country  began  to  look  for  markets  in  their  own  towns. 
It  was  found  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  South  and  West,  the 
situation  in  New  York  was  duplicated  everywhere. 

Chicago  had  no  market  at  all;  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Detroit 
there  were  old  markets,  but  these  were  obsolete,  filthily  dirty  and 
given  over  to  the  hucksters  and  the  poorest  class  of  trade.  In 
Milwaukee  there  was  a  farmers’  market,  but  nobody  knew  about  it 
and  it  was  not  patronized.  Pittsburg  had  a  very  old  market  house, 
situated  in  a  crowded  neighborhood  and  most  unsanitary.  Bad  as  it 
was,  the  farmers  had  been  elbowed  out  of  it  by  the  middlemen  to  such 
a  degree  that  those  who  insisted  upon  selling  their  own  produce  had 
been  put  upon  an  upper  floor  in  another  building  where  no  one  could 
find  them. 

THE  result  of  all  this  interest  in  public  retail  markets  was  a 
widespread  determination  to  have  them.  The  women  kept  at 
it  persistently.  The  farmers  joined  in  and,  within  a  very 
short  time,  city  officials  and  public-spirited  business  men  were  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  bringing  about  so  simple  and  successful  a 
reform.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  city  or  which  part  of  the  country  led 
the  movement,  because  markets  seemed  to  spring  up  simultaneously 
everywhere.  Oppressive  marketing  ordinances  were  revised,  because 
when  they  came  to  be  examined  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  they 
seemed  to  have  been  drafted  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the 
farmer’s  wagon  out  of  the  city.  What  with  stall  rent,  licenses  and 
burdensome  restrictions  of  all  kinds,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  for 
farmers  to  take  a  trip  to  town  with  a  lot  of  produce  only  to  have 
things  so  manipulated  by  the  middlemen  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep 
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them  out  that  more  than  half  the  time  they  either  sold  out  to  dealers 
for  any  price  they  could  get,  or  drove  home  again  with  full  wagons 
and  dumped  their  wares  out  to  the  pigs. 

New  Orleans  had  some  of  the  most  oppressive  and  obsolete  of 
these  marketing  ordinances.  The  women  investigated,  then  got  to 
work,  and  the  city  officials  acted  at  once  on  the  report  made  by  the 
Housewives  League  Committee  of  the  City  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  The  women  asked  that  markets  be  allowed  to  keep  open  all 
day;  that  vegetable  vendors  be  allowed  to  sell  all  day  long  and  in 
any  part  of  the  city,  and  that  farmers  might  take  their  wagons  to  the 
old  French  market  and  sell  directly  to  the  consumers.  The  result 
was  immediate  and  farmers  and  housewives  were  well  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  gained.  They  did  not  stop  with  this,  however,  and 
plans  are  now  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  two  or  three  wholesale 
and  retail  model  markets  on  a  plan  which  will  simplify  and  systema¬ 
tize  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  in  New  Orleans. 

In  Toledo,  after  a  hot  summer’s  campaign,  the  women  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  public  retail  market.  On  the  day  of  opening 
the  place  was  thronged  with  people  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning, 
and  the  produce  of  the  farmers  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  Within 
an  hour  there  was  practically  nothing  left  to  buy  and  yet  the  people 
kept  on  coming  until  ten  o’clock,  only  to  be  turned  away  with  empty 
baskets.  In  Los  Angeles  the  women  succeeded  in  getting  three  retail 
markets  established.  The  farmers  were  notified  of  the  opening  day 
and  promised  to  come  in  full  force.  But  the  commission  men  and 
jobbers  took  a  hand.  Before  daylight  they  were  either  at  the  farms 
or  meeting  the  loaded  wagons  outside  the  city,  turning  them  back 
when  they  could  with  threats  of  boycott  or  jeers  at  the  project,  and 
when  they  could  not,  buying  the  produce  outright  and  transferring 
it  to  their  own  wagons.  The  women  were  there  in  thousands  with 
their  baskets,  but  very  few  farmers  arrived.  When  the  trouble  was 
discovered  the  women  took  action.  They  called  in  the  aid  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers  and  next  day  they  sent  motor  trucks  out  to 
the  farms  to  bring  in  the  fruit  and  vegetables  they  wanted.  They 
drove  the  speculators  and  peddlers  out  of  the  markets,  where  they 
coidd,  and  where  they  could  not,  they  turned  their  backs  on  them 
and  went  home  with  empty  baskets  rather  than  buy  of  them.  The 
result  was  that  the  farmers  took  courage  and  the  street  markets  be¬ 
came  an  established  institution  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  same  story  could  be  told  of  many  other  cities.  In  Charleston 
the  Old  Slave  Market,  where  master  and  mistress,  attended  by  their 
slaves,  went  years  ago  to  look  after  the  marketing  for  the  family,  has 
been  revived.  It  had  been  abandoned  and  was  to  be  destroyed,  but 
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the  Civic  Club  saved  it  because  of  its  picturesque  associations  and 
the  housewives  turned  it  to  practical  use.  In  Buffalo  the  women  could 
not  get  a  public  retail  market  such  as  they  wanted,  so  they  them¬ 
selves  established  a  selling  depot  where  butter  and  eggs  bought  at 
wholesale  were  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  In  Kansas  City  the  same 
problem  was  met  by  the  same  action,  a  depot  of  supplies  run  by  the 
women  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  farmers. 

FRHAPS  the  most  successful  of  all  these  public  markets  is  that 
opened  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  In  this  case  it  is  a  city  market 
established  on  the  main  street,  in  an  area  as  large  as  a  city 
block.  The  whole  thing  was  designed  and  organized  by  Mr.  John 
McCarthy,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures.  He  saw  to  it 
that  the  area  was  set  aside  by  the  city.  He  marked  off  the  aisles  and 
allotted  the  space.  Then  he  notified  the  farmers  around  the  Oranges 
that  they  could  sell  their  produce  direct  to  the  housewives  if  they 
would  comply  with  certain  easy  regulations.  No  rent  was  charged; 
each  farmer  might  have  the  free  use  of  a  stall  or  space  in  the  market 
to  back  his  loaded  wagon  into  and  in  which  to  display  and  sell  his 
goods.  The  only  conditions  were  that  he  should  keep  his  own  stall 
clean  and  should  offer  for  sale  nothing  but  what  he  had  grown  upon  his 
own  farm.  Then  all  the  housewives  of  the  group  of  towns  known  as 
The  Oranges  were  notified  that  they  could  purchase  direct  from  the 
farmers  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Almost  immediately  eighty-eight  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
obtained  licenses  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  city  market.  The  house¬ 
wives  came  regularly,  about  two  thousand  of  them  on  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  on  Saturday. 
It  was  worth  their  while,  for  they  were  able  to  purchase  fresh,  clean 
farm  produce  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  it  cost  before  the 
market  was  established.  The  farmers  had  much  better  returns  than 
they  ever  received  from  the  middlemen  and  their  sales  satisfied  them 
thoroughly. 

So  rapidly  did  the  business  of  the  new  city  market  grow  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  local  merchants  of  Orange  signed  a  petition 
to  the  City  Council  to  abolish  it.  But  as  thirteen  hundred  housewives 
and  farmers  sent  in  a  counter  petition  to  have  it  continued,  the 
market  is  still  flourishing  and  is  visited  weekly  by  men  and  women 
from  other  cities  and  towns  that  want  markets  of  their  own. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  by  the 
fact  that  New  Rochelle,  Mount  Vernon,  Yonkers  and  other  suburbs 
of  New  York  City  have  sent  representatives  to  observe  the  methods 
which  have  succeeded  so  well.  Committees  from  Boston  and  Phila- 
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delphia  have  come  on  the  same  errand,  and  Oak  Park  and  Evanston, 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  have  written  for  details.  All  that  has  been 
wanted  apparently  is  a  sound  working  model;  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  market  place  idea  will  do  the  rest. 

There  have  been  scores  of  these  markets  started  in  cities,  villages 
and  towns  all  over  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have  been 
successful;  others  have  dwindled  into  nothing.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  when  they  have  dwindled  it  was  because  they  were  exploited  for 
personal  gain  or  sandbagged  by  dealers  whose  business  they  threat¬ 
ened.  The  idea  of  the  Orange  market  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  at  least  so  far  as  farm  produce  is 
concerned.  The  women  of  Orange  are  certain  that  it  has.  This  fact 
established,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  what  the  women  of  other  com¬ 
munities,  fighting  so  hard  for  their  market  places  and  for  a  way  to 
lower  the  cost  of  the  food  they  buy,  will  do  now.  As  for  the  farmer, 
he  may  be  skeptical  of  the  efficiency  of  the  New  Office  of  Markets 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  may  look 
skeptically  upon  the  plans  now  rife  in  nearly  all  our  large  cities  for 
establishing  elaborate  systems  of  terminal  markets  with  wholesale 
and  retail  branches,  but  the  old-fashioned  market  place,  where  he 
can  drive  in  with  his  wagon  and  sell  what  he  raises  to  the  people  who 
want  the  food,  comes  pretty  close  to  being  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  has  made  him  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to  the  city  and 
wonder  where  he  could  find  a  purchaser  for  the  old  farm. 
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HE  summer  wind  blew  over  the  field  and  something 
waved  out  there  with  a  soft  sweep  and  a  sheen  that 
stirred  memories  of  the  long  ago. 

tCPolly,”  I  said  and  set  down  my  cup,  “that  looks 
like  oats.” 

Mistress  Polly  followed  my  glance  and  nodded 
briskly:  “My  dear,  it  is  oats ;”  and  thus  was  an  item 
of  agricultural  information  imparted  and  clinched  on  Pine  Brook 
Farm,  which  brought  to  my  mind  an  ancient  promise  that  I  would 
tell  what  we  did  with  the  farm  we  found  with  such  pleasurable  toil 
two  years  ago.  Sooth  to  say,  I  have  not  had  time  to  redeem  my  word. 
It  is  not  the  only  thing  I  have  not  had  time  for.  The  very  day  we 
took  possession  I  got  out  my  fishing-tackle  and  my  gun,  and  set 
them  in  the  corner  where  I  could  look  at  them  every  day.  For  the 
brook  with  sizable  trout  ripples  among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the 
next  field;  and  partridges  build  their  nests  by  the  spring  where  we 
tarry  to  rest.  The  second  summer  is  going  fast,  and  fishpole  and  gun 
stand  where  I  put  them,  untouched.  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  that  I 
have  lost  the  desire  to  hunt  and  fish — I  hardly  know.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  have  got  to  be  done  first.  And  perhaps,  after  all — 
there  is  a  new  tenderness  for  all  living  and  growing  things  when  the 
horses  come  racing  up  through  the  pasture  to  meet  you;  the  cattle 
crowd  and  push  for  their  handful  of  salt  and  a  pat  and  a  word  from 
their  mistress;  and  when  the  robin  builds  her  nest  with  perfect  trust 
on  the  axle  of  the  wagon,  which  happily  we  had  no  use  for,  while  she 
hatched  her  young.  Slashing  off  the  branch  of  a  pine  in  the  fence 
corner,  even  if  it  does  trouble  the  men  carting  home  the  hay,  seems 
like  assault  and  battery  when  that  pine  is  your  friend  in  whose  shade 
you  have  sat  listening  to  the  soughing  of  the  west  wind  through  its 
branches.  What  companionship  between  you  in  those  intimate 
hours!  And  when  it  comes  to  that,  lifting  a  trout  out  of  a  stranger 
brook  is  one  thing,  betraying  it  under  your  own  roof,  as  it  were, 
distinctly  another.  I  was  told  to  put  a  trout  into  the  well  where  there 
were  earthworms;  they  even  brought  me  two,  taken  at  a  spot,  I 
know,  where  the  sunlight  sifts  through  overhanging  trees  upon  the 
rippling,  dancing  waters  of  a  little  fall.  Why,  I  could  no  more  have 
shut  those  joyous  little  creatures  in  with  darkness  and  living  death 
in  my  well  than  I  could  lock  a  child  in  a  dungeon,  worms  or  no 
worms.  Not  I! 

But  there !  I  started  to  tell  you  of  our  farming  and  I  land  by  the 
brook  and  under  the  pines.  Don’t  think  it  is  my  daily  practice; 
I  meant  what  I  said.  There  was  a  time  when  the  life  of  a  farmer 
Beckoned  as  a  placid  sort  of  existence  where  one  never  had  to  hurry 
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to  catch  the  edition  and  man  was  at  peace  with  all  things  living  and 
dead.  Doubtless  there  are  such  farmers;  but  they  are  like  the 
shooting  stars :  they  go  quickly  and  leave  nothing  behind.  If  I  were 
now  to  describe  a  farmer’s  life,  I  should  rather  compare  it  with  the  hair- 
trigger  existence  a  fireman  leads  in  the  city,  with  this  difference  that 
when  the  fireman  does  not  work  he  loafs.  The  farmer  never  loafs; 
if  he  does,  he  is  lost.  There  may,  indeed,  be  times  in  the  winter 
when  he  has  some  leisure,  so  I  have  heard;  but  I  am  talking  of  the 
men  I  know.  He  is  forever  dropping  one  thing  he  has  barely  begun 
to  take  up  another  that  must  be  done  first.  There  ought  to  be  a 
special  petition  in  the  farmer’s  prayer:  “Let  me  have  grace  to  finish 
today  that  which  I  begin,”  were  there  any  chance  that  it  might 
escape  being  a  hopeless  mockery.  At  least  a  dozen  tasks  lie  unfinished 
from  my  hands ;  all  of  which  I  took  up  with  the  determination  not  to 
let  go  till  they  were  done;  and  they  were  all  hurry  jobs.  But  I  had 
to  stop  building  a  milk-house  to  give  the  pigs  more  room.  I  had  barely 
let  them  out  of  their  enclosure  when  the  hot  nights  came  with  an 
imperative  demand  for  outdoor  paddocks  for  the  horses.  Their  fence 
was  not  completed  when  we  had  to  speed  hot-foot  to  the  wood-lots 
and  fence  those  in  to  save  the  cattle  that  were  starving  in  the  sun- 
parched  home  pastures.  While  we  were  doing  this  the  water  in  our  big 
well  ran  low  and  all  hands  had  to  turn  in  and  make  ready  for  the 
engineer  who  was  coming  to  put  in  a  pumping  engine.  That  job 
was  finished,  for  we  had  to;  but  to  do  it  we  had  to  drop  haying,  which 
we  had  barely  resumed  when  we  must  needs  turn  to  spraying,  or  be 
eaten  up  by  potato  bugs.  The  chicken  yard  stands  unfinished  since 
last  year,  but  I  expect  to  go  at  it  next  week.  This  is  a  list  of  just  a  few 
daily  happenings.  Any  farmer  who  would  be  up  and  doing  can 
extend  it.  Of  course,  he  can  sit  down,  fold  his  hands  and  fail,  as  he 
assuredly  will,  but  we  have  no  such  intention.  We  are  in  it  to  make 
farming  pay. 

AND  now  let  me  go  back  and  try  to  give  a  calm  account  of 
the  experiences  of  these  two  summers.  I  was  going  to  say 
connected,  but  that  would  be  expecting  too  much.  The  farm 
we  found  and  bought  is  somewhat  over  two  hundred  acres,  of  which 
about  fifty  have  been  under  the  plow — way  under  it  I  should  say. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  those  ancient  plowmen  just  tickled  the  surface, 
skipping  gaily  over  all  the  stones.  The  rest  of  the  place  is  either  in 
pasture  or  sprout  lands  with  young  pines  here  and  there,  in  little 
charming  copses.  Any  New  Englander  will  recognize  the  description. 
The  big  hill  just  back  of  our  house  is  free  from  stones.  It  is  said  that 
the  white  man  found  the  Indians  growing  corn  there,  and  he  kept 
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up  the  tradition  till  the  hill  would  grow  corn  no  longer.  Then  it  was 
turned  into  grass  and  cropped  till  it  was  utterly  starved.  There  are 
several  other  fields  with  excellent  soil,  but  dreadfully  run  to  weeds 
and  witch-grass  as  the  result  of  years  of  neglect;  the  neglect  that 
has  demoralized  agricultural  New  England,  and  left  a  gray  shadow 
on  the  land. 

In  the  long  ago  the  farm  was  known  for  its  great  hay  crops.  Its 
owners  had  to  build  the  big  barn  bigger  and  yet  there  was  not  room ; 
the  hay  stood  in  stacks  outside.  At  haying  time  it  was  hard  to  drive 
between  the  cocks,  so  close  did  they  stand  in  the  field.  Forty  head  of 
cattle  stood  in  the  stalls  then,  and  the  farmer  had  money  in  the  bank. 
On  winter  nights  the  tramp  of  many  young  feet  in  the  “long  room” 
kept  tune  to  the  village  fiddler’s  merry  calls  of  “Change  partners! 
Swing  corners!”  etc.  Life  was  worth  living  then  in  the  country. 
From  our  porch  I  can  count  five  generous  mansions  fallen  like  our  own, 
into  decay,  which  in  their  unhonored  old  age  stand  and  dream  of  their 
hospitable  youth.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  skinny  cows  were  left  on 
our  farm  when  we  took  it  over,  not  counting  as  many  more  whose 
skeletons  we  found  bleaching  in  the  pastures,  and  two  horses,  one 
with  its  halter  yet  on  its  gruesome  skull.  It  had  died  where  it 
had  fallen  and  been  only  half  buried,  a  sad  commentary  on  senti¬ 
ment  as  well  as  thrift. 

We  paid  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  property. 
It  had  once  been  assessed  at  nine  thousand  dollars,  but  we  paid  all  it 
was  worth  when  we  got  it.  Except  for  the  old  house  there  were  no 
buildings  worthy  the  name.  They  had  either  fallen  down,  or  were 
making  up  their  minds  to  do  so.  The  timbers  in  the  big  barn  were 
sound,  but  the  siding  hung  in  tatters.  So  we  had  to  begin  all  over. 
There  were  five  wells  on  the  premises,  but  only  one  of  them  was 
worth  anything,  and  that  soon  gave  out.  Besides  laying  in  a  full 
stock  of  wagons  and  agricultural  tools,  one  working  team,  an  extra 
horse  and  three  or  four  cows  to  start  with,  we  were  compelled  to  build 
barn,  sheds,  hen-house,  two  tenant  houses,  and  to  drive  at  great 
expense  a  well  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  water.  We  had  the 
brook,  but  it  was  too  far  from  the  house  and  barns,  and  the  drought, 
that  seem  to  have  become  part  of  the  annual  programme  of  New 
England  husbandry,  made  water  supply  a  first  consideration.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  strike  a  good  flow  at  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet,  but  of  course  we  had  to  have  a  pumping  engine  which 
we  shall  later  make  good  use  of  to  furnish  power  for  the  farm  and  for 
electric  lighting,  when  we  get  to  that,  as  one  must  for  comfortable 
farm  life. 

I  mention  all  this  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sad  confession 
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that  our  budget  which  we  had  thought  might  mean  an  investment  of 
as  much  again  as  the  purchase  sum,  had,  as  it  were,  a  fall.  When  we 
had  put  in  four  times  as  much  as  we  paid  for  the  property  and  were 
sighting  the  bottom  of  our  purse  all  too  plainly,  we  had  just  struck 
our  gait  as  it  seemed.  We  stopped  at  the  fifth  notch  because  we  had 
to,  having  spent  all  our  money ;  but  then  also  we  had  a  property  and 
buildings  that  were  worth  while.  I  hear  the  cry  of  luxury — that  we 
shoidd  have  let  the  original  buildings  stand  and  improve  the  land. 
That  plan  would  have  been  well  enough,  had  the  buildings  been  at 
all.  But,  as  I  said,  most  of  them  were  not  there;  they  had  long  since 
fallen  down.  Also  we  wanted  a  home;  that  was  distinctly  a  part  of 
the  venture.  And  the  land  was  not  neglected ;  it  received  its  full  share 
of  attention.  All  our  upper  pasture  has  been  fenced,  and  our  herd 
has  swelled  into  a  dozen  cows  and  heifers,  besides  a  blue-blooded  bull 
calf.  Four  good  horses  stamp  in  their  stalls  and  the  hog-lot  has  eighteen 
or  twenty  husky  tenants,  with  more  to  come.  Order  has  succeeded 
chaos  and  waste  in  the  hennery.  Even  the  electric  fight,  when  it 
comes,  will  not  be  all  luxury.  The  grim  ghost  that  stalks  through 
the  farmer’s  dreams  is  wrapt  in  fiery  garments.  Anything  that  can 
eliminate  the  surreptitious  match  counts  as  insurance.  Against  its 
comrade  and  ally,  the  felonious  tobacco  pipe,  unceasing  vigilance 
and  the  severest  penalties  must  be  the  barriers,  not  always  effective 
at  that. 

WE  moved  in  on  a  Saturday.  That  evening  our  foreman 
went  on  a  holiday,  leaving  the  chores  to  be  done  in  his 
absence  by  a  neighbor  farmer’s  boy.  He  hitched  up  the 
mare  for  us  to  take  a  ride  and  we  rode  gaily  away  in  the  gloaming, 
feeling  quite  like  country  folk  out  for  a  lark.  Our  troubles  began  when 
we  came  home  and  tried  to  unharness  the  horse.  She  was  very 
patient  with  us  and  when  we  made  to  crowd  the  collar  over  her  neck 
the  wrong  way  she  shook  her  head  and  tried  to  point  out  to  us  how  to 
twist  it,  I  remember.  We  got  it  off  at  length  by  dint  of  unbuckling 
every  strap  on  the  harness  and  letting  it  drop  off.  There  were  too 
many  of  them  anyhow.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  could  make 
a  better  harness  myself,  and  simpler,  much  simpler.  The  halter  was 
even  worse.  That  had  only  one  strap,  but  when  that  was  unbuckled 
there  were  three  openings,  all  equally  tempting  for  the  horse’s  nose, 
but  they  were  all  wrong  as  we  tried  them.  When  I  thought  I  detected 
a  sneer  on  the  nag’s  face,  I  gave  it  up,  and  tied  her  with  a  rope  around 
the  neck,  which  is  much  better.  We  didn’t  feel  quite  so  much  like 
country  folk  when  we  shut  the  stable  door,  and  it  wasn’t  exactly 
a  lark  either. 
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For  there,  waiting  for  us,  was  a  deputation  of  the  well-diggers, 
whose  boss  had  gone  home  without  paying  them,  demanding  their 
money.  They  were  an  ugly,  drunken  lot,  who  camped  in  an  old  shanty 
doWn  the  road,  and  we  had  been  warned  not  to  give  them  money, 
or  they  would  not  come  back  till  the  middle  of  the  next  week.  We 
parleyed  with  them,  went  surety  for  the  boss  and  sent  them  away  with 
a  gallon  of  milk,  feeling  that  we  had  struck  a  blow  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  order.  I  was  locking  up  for  the  night,  when  Polly 
beckoned  me  mysteriously  into  the  dining  room.  The  hired  girl  was 
there  already,  looking  scared.  On  the  table  was  laid  out  an  arsenal 
of  all  the  available  weapons  in  the  house,  a  meat  axe,  a  Cuban 
machete  and  a  shotgun  with  a  broken  lock.  For  my  own  gun  there 
were  no  cartridges. 

“They  won’t  know  it,”  said  Polly  resolutely  as  she  handed  it  to 
me  and  armed  herself  with  the  machete.  “We’ll  poke  it  at  them  from 
the  window.  Hear  them  yelling  now !  They  have  whisky  down  there, 
I  know,  and  we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds.” 

We  barred  the  door  and  tiptoed  upstairs,  the  hired  girl  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  the  meat  axe.  Half  a  dozen  times  that  night  we  listened, 
breathless,  at  the  window  when  Sandy,  our  dog,  barked  at  the  moon, 
but  no  murderers  appeared  and  the  Sabbath  dawned  clear  and 
bright. 

Talk  of  its  being  a  day  of  rest!  The  echo  of  our  choreboy’s 
departing  footfalls  was  still  in  our  ears  when  the  cry  arose  “The 
cows  are  in  the  yard!”  and  the  household  turned  out  to  block  their 
way  to  the  vegetable  garden.  While  we  were  battling  with  them, 
we  discovered  that  another  enemy  had  circumvented  us:  the  hens 
were  already  there,  industriously  scratching  up  our  early  peas. 
We  fought  them  off  somehow  and  were  surveying  the  field  of  our  vic¬ 
tory  when  the  calf  came  dashing  around  the  corner,  tail  erect,  the 
broken  rope  dangling  from  her  neck.  Flushed  with  victory,  I  met 
her  half  way.  I  wish  I  hadn’t.  My  chief  regret,  as  she  disappeared 
over  the  hill  into  the  landscape,  was  that  she  didn’t  take  along  the 
kick  of  utter  exasperation  which  I  tried  to  send  with  her.  My  heart 
was  in  it,  if  it  was  Sunday. 

Our  day  of  rest  ended  in  a  gale  of  shrieks  and  cackling  when  we 
went  to  separate  the  white  from  the  brown  Leghorns  after  they  had 
gone  to  roost.  I  don’t  to  this  day  know  why  we  attempted  it; 
it  was  one  of  Mistress  Polly’s  strategies,  and  she  knew.  But  when 
quiet  had  come  again  and  we  sat  under  the  full  moon  looking  out 
over  the  field  and  forest,  listening  to  the  peaceful  sounds  of  the 
valley,  to  the  whippoorwill  in  the  distance,  our  hearts  sang  within  us 
and  we  were  glad  that  we  were  farmers. 
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THE  drought  that  year  lasted  seven  weeks.  Not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  till  the  night  after  the  last  load  of  hay  had  been 
housed.  We  had  been  working  under  full  steam  with  all  the 
men  we  could  get  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  barn;  one  more  day  and 
we  would  have  won.  As  it  was — the  gap  was  directly  over  the  hay — 
well,  let  us  forget  it!  All  through  that  dry  spell  our  potatoes  stood  and 
cried  for  water.  The  weeds  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it;  the  witch-grass 
flourished  exceedingly.  It  belongs  to  a  very  vigorous  tribe  and 
is  well  represented  on  our  land.  We  lost  about  two  acres  to  it, 
were  downright  beaten;  but  on  the  other  twelve  we  won.  We  should 
have  lost  the  best  half  of  them  but  for  Polly’s  smudge-pots.  She 
got  the  idea  from  California  where  we  had  seen  them  save  orange 
groves  by  their  use  when  Jack  Frost  came  from  the  north.  But  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  how  she  did  it  and  thereby  won  the  respect 
of  our  neighbors  who  up  till  then  had  thought  we  were  playing  at 
farming. 

You  see,  when  the  drought  left  us  the  night  frosts  took  us  up. 
There  was  no  month  in  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
that  we  did  not  have  them.  Corn  and  buckwheat  on  low  lands  were 
killed  in  a  night.  Our  downhill  potatoes  suffered  some;  those  higher 
up  went  free.  Now,  our  prize  potato  field  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
slope  where  the  tubers  flourished  exceedingly,  until  August  twenty- 
ninth  when  the  weather  turned  bleak  and  cold.  It  froze  that  night, 
but  the  potatoes  stood  it;  the  next  night  was  worse  and  they  were 
nipped.  The  sun  of  August  thirty-first  set  in  a  steel-gray  sky,  hard 
and  cold  as  November.  Polly  was  worried ;  we  stood  to  lose  our  whole 
crop.  That  evening  she  had  a  consultation  with  our  foreman.  You 
will  have  made  out  by  this  time  that  Mistress  Polly  is  the  farmer. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  soil  I  am  just  the  chorus.  I  own 
that  I  loathe  the  very  words  spraying  and  cultivating,  the  two 
things  that  take  the  men  away  just  when  I  have  lovely  stone  fences 
to  be  set  up,  or  a  mud-hole  to  be  drained  and  made  into  a  fish-pond. 
That  is  the  reason  they  leave  me  out  of  the  councils  about  crops,  and 
of  this  one  I  knew  nothing  till  I  woke  up  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  and  found  the  house  deserted.  Instinct  led  me  to  make  for 
the  brook  field  half  a  mile  away.  Long  before  I  reached  it  I  heard 
Polly’s  voice  generaling  her  hosts  within  what  seemed  a  huge  fog- 
bank  looming  before  me.  Only  when  I  touched  the  rim  of  it  did 
I  make  out  that  it  was  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  the  field 
like  an  immense  umbrella.  Within  it  and  all  along  the  edges  of  the 
field  burned  smouldering  fires,  fed  with  wet  saw-dust  and  weeds. 
It  was  the  fight  of  the  orange  groves  over  again,  and  it  won.  The 
sun  rose  upon  a  weary  bedraggled  crew,  drenched  to  the  skin,  but 
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victorious.  Jack  Frost  was  beaten  and  gave  it  up.  Enough  potatoes 
came  out  of  that  field  to  fill  half  our  cellar,  and  they  saved  the  day. 

That  cellar  had  been  the  huge  joke  of  the  neighborhood,  but  1 
notice  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  attempts  to  copy  it  since. 
There  was  at  one  end  of  our  farmyard  an  unsightly  ruin,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  old  cider-mill  that  had  crumbled  away.  It  was  dangerous 
and  we  realized  that  we  should  have  to  fill  it  up  or  tear  it  down;  in 
either  case  waste  labor.  But  it  struck  me  that  with  fourteen  acres 
of  potatoes  out  we  should  need  some  place  to  store  them.  So,  instead 
of  tearing  down,  I  had  the  walls  set  up  and  of  the  old  oak-timbers 
that  lay  about  plentifully  I  constructed  a  framework  to  hold  a  roof 
which  I  built  of  rejected  railroad  ties,  to  be  had  for  nothing.  On  top 
of  it  all  I  heaped  up  dirt  and  sodded  it.  When  it  was  finished,  I  had 
at  the  end  of  the  yard  instead  of  a  man-trap,  a  veritable  cairn  such  as 
my  childish  fancy  had  played  about  in  my  Danish  home.  It  was  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  landscape,  a  sort  of  flag  battery  on  which  to  fire 
the  sunrise  gun,  or  a  place  for  Mistress  Polly  to  issue  her  orders  from. 
It  hadn’t  cost  a  cent  except  for  labor,  and  it  could  hold  two  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes,  safe  from  frost.  The  neighbors  came  around 
while  I  was  building  it  and  grinned.  When  they  saw  it  finished  they 
went  away  and  imitated  it  for  themselves.  I  hope  they  grinned  then; 
I  didn’t,  for  the  winter  that  followed  was  the  mildest  on  record; 
no  crust  of  ice  or  snow  formed  on  my  cairn.  It  rained,  instead,  with¬ 
out  ceasing,  and  it  rained  inside  as  well  as  outside.  My  hill  didn’t 
shed  the  water  worth  a  cent;  it  went  right  through.  I  am  seeding 
it  down  now  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  tight  sod;  if  that  doesn’t  keep 
out  the  rain  we  shall  have  to  furnish  umbrellas  for  our  potatoes. 
The  truth  is  my  hill  was  built  of  loam,  not  of  clay  which  was  handy, 
had  we  thought  of  it.  However,  even  as  it  is,  we  wouldn’t  know 
what  to  do  without  this  hill  cellar. 

W!  had  had  the  chemical  “sharps”  over  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  and  found  out  that  potatoes 
were  our  long  suit.  The  soil  was  as  though  it  were  made 
for  them;  all  but  the  rocks.  Of  them  we  have  a  full  supply  every¬ 
where,  but  the  brook  field,  which  is  our  best,  took  the  premium  for 
stones.  We  tackled  them  with  dynamite.  It  cost  us  three  hundred 
dollars  to  clear  six  acres;  it  was  deep  plowing  with  a  vengeance. 
You  should  see  this  land  today.  If  killing  frost  comes  in  two  weeks 
we  shall  have  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  out  of  it,  if  not 
more.  And  they  were  never  higher  in  price.  More  than  that,  we  have 
added  six  acres  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  old  Bay  State  and  made 
mankind  our  debtors  to  that  extent — all  except  the  tax  assessors. 
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They  have  got  the  thing  twisted  somehow.  Since  I  got  my  tax- 
bill  last  week  I  have  been  thinking  for  the  first  time  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  single  tax:  because  we  have  spent  all  our  money 
in  improving  the  property,  our  taxes  are  doubled. 

At  one  of  our  neighborhood  meetings  to  which  I  shall  refer  later, 
a  successful  farmer  whose  cattle,  if  they  do  not  graze  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  swarm  over  a  full  score,  attacked  the  improvidence  and  short¬ 
sightedness  of  the  builders  of  the  great  stone  fences  that  to  me  are 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  New  England  landscape; 
and  trod  so  hard  on  my  toes  that  I  took  up  the  cudgel  to  his  great 
astonishment.  Those  early  fence-builders  cleared  their  acres  and 
put  the  stones  where  they  would  do  the  most  good — then — and  I 
cannot  see  that  their  descendants,  who  dealt  with  my  potato  field, 
did  any  better  in  scattering  the  rocks  they  took  out  over  a  two-acre 
pasture  lot  that  “was  no  good  anyway,”  where  they  will  remain  an 
eyesore  and  an  injury  to  the  end  of  time.  Doubtless  it  would  have 
cost  more  to  have  set  them  in  rows;  but  I  could  not  help  comparing 
the  utter  slovenliness  and  unthrift,  to  which  the  farming  of  the  last 
generation  in  New  England  too  often  bears  w  tness,  with  the  evidence 
of  order  and  system  of  which  the  old  fences  speak,  and  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  stone  age.  I  am  not  advocating  the  building  of 
stone  fences  nowadays,  but  I  am  defending  the  men  who  did  the  best 
they  could  and  cleared  the  way  for  us  with  modern  stunts.  I  gathered 
six  cart-loads  of  iron  junk,  worn-out  wheels  and  discarded  agri¬ 
cultural  tools  that  lay  scattered  over  the  farm  when  we  came,  and 
that  some  of  it  had  rusted,  not  been  worn  out,  I  knew  from  the  time 
I  have  had  teaching  our  men  to  take  in  the  tools  and  house  them. 
Even  after  we  had  built  a  shed  for  that  express  purpose  they  were 
prone  to  leave  them  out  in  the  sun  and  rain,  and  are  still,  unless  I 
get  after  them  with  a  sharp  stick.  I  long  for  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
prim  orderliness  that  built  the  big  stone  fences  so  solid  and  straight; 
and  I  have  had  no  happier  hours  than  those  I  have  spent  setting 
them  up  where  they  had  fallen  down.  I  built  one  myself  to  shield 
our  garden  against  the  north  wind.  Polly  says  it  is  crooked.  The 
enemy  did  that,  but  I  have  planted  woodbine  all  along  it  and  we  shall 
get  the  best  of  him  yet.  Maybe  the  day  will  come  when  I  can  sell  my 
fences  to  the  road-builder.  It  will  not  come  till  the  last  of  my  pastures 
is  cleared.  Meanwhile  I  am  thankful  to  those  early  toilers  for  the 
pleasure  they  have  given  me.  I  even  feel  like  one  of  their  guild  when 
my  hands  are  covered  with  stone  bruises  and  a  couple  of  nails  gone, 
and  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

So  much  am  I  a  partisan  of  the  stone  fence  that  I  should  feel  like 
a  guilty  wretch  as  I  go  stringing  barbed  wire  on  chestnut  posts  where 
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the  exigencies  of  farming  demand  it,  were  it  not  for  the  utter  moral 
depravity  of  the  cows  I  am  barring  out.  To  see  them  ruminating 
under  the  big  oak  in  the  wood-lot,  after  a  square  meal,  or  coming  for 
their  salt  in  the  evening,  one  wouldn’t  believe  them  to  be  such  crafty, 
covetous  creatures.  Give  them  a  hundred-acre  lot  to  graze  in,  and 
they  will  make  the  circuit  of  the  entire  enclosure,  first  thing,  to 
inspect  the  fence  and  find  a  loophole  if  possible.  And  if  there  is  a 
place  where  they  can  squeeze  through  into  a  very  desert  with  never 
a  blade  of  grass,  though  they  leave  behind  them  pastures  green  and 
succulent,  they’ll  do  it.  As  with  men,  some  of  them  are  worse  than 
others.  Our  Jersey  will  lead  the  whole  herd  astray.  I  have  seen  her 
actually  dance  a  jig  with  malicious  glee  when  I  thought  I  had  cornered 
her  in  a  safe  place,  and  she  knew  better.  And  no  sooner  was  I  out  of 
sight  than  she  headed  her  companions  for  mischief.  To  look  at  her 
you  would  think  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth,  she  is  that  saintly 
of  mien.  Why,  she  actually  crowded  into  the  potato  cellar  and  ate 
some  green  tomatoes  she  didn’t  want,  I  am  persuaded  on  pure  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  our  foreman’s  baby  sick  with  her  milk. 

That  was  the  day  our  team  got  mired.  There  is  a  pond  in  the 
orchard  which  in  spring  furnishes  our  mosquitoes  and  bullfrogs;  in 
the  summer  it  dries  up.  This  was  in  September.  The  luxuriant 
green  grass  that  grew  upon  it  tempted  the  horses,  and,  before  any 
one  knew  it,  they  were  in  up  to  the  neck.  It  took  our  men  hours 
to  get  them  out,  black  from  head  to  foot  and  much  shaken.  But 
after  they  were  in  the  stable  and  washed  down,  I  had  a  look  at  this 
black  muck,  the  very  existence  of  which  we  had  all  been  unaware, 
and  the  next  day  a  sample  went  up  to  Amherst  with  request  for  an 
analysis.  Word  came  back  that  we  had  a  mine  of  valuable  fertilizer 
when  slaked  with  lime — perhaps  two  hundred  cart-loads.  I  am 
draining  the  pond  now  and  when  I  have  the  stuff  on  the  field,  the 
spring  in  the  bottom  cleaned  out  and  the  mud-hole  made  into  a  fish¬ 
pond  with  red-finned  yellow  perch  in,  where  we  can  cut  ice  in  the 
winter,  I  rather  think  we  shall  be  ahead  on  that  deal,  not  to  mention 
the  good  riddance  to  the  mosquitoes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PUTTING  THE  GARDEN  TO  SLEEP:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 


LEEP  is  a  necessity  of  the  plant  world.  Repose, 
resuscitation  are  the  great  needs  of  Nature:  without 
these  her  vitality  is  impaired,  her  usefulness  mini¬ 
mized,  her  beauty  gone  past  recovery.  The  natural 
sleep  of  the  plant  world  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena.  To  watch  a  flower  grow  drowsy,  droop 
its  head,  close  its  petals  and  slip  off  into  the  Land  of 
Nod,  is  a  sight  which  has  quickened  many  a  poet’s  pen. 

Various  flowers  choose  to  nod,  even  to  sleep  during  rain-storms 
or  heavy  falls  of  dew;  because  by  closing  their  petals  they  protect 
their  pollen  from  becoming  damp  and  worthless.  The  leaves  of  many 
shrubs  and  trees  fold  together  laterally  and  thus  prevent  the  cold 
from  striking  them  severely  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  shivering 
discomfort.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  when  just  precautions  are 
taken,  plants  enjoy  real  rest,  periods  of  complete  relaxation.  Their 
strength  is  then  renewed  and  they  awake  invigorated  by  their  little 
dozing  time.  Innumerable  are  the  illustrations  of  the  natural  sleep 
of  plants,  a  fact  of  which  only  those  blind  to  the  miracles  of  Nature 
are  unaware. 

So  intimate  however,  is  now  the  connection  of  man  with  Nature 
that  the  mystery  of  her  sleep  has  lost  to  him  its  saciedness.  He  not 
only  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  her  hours  of  repose, 
but  he  lends  his  hand  occasionally  toward  helping  her  to  drop  off 
into  dreamland.  The  change  that  comes  over  Nature  in  the  autumn 
of  cold  climates  is  the  forerunner  of  her  long,  her  inevitable  sleep. 
And  to  make  this  repose  as  satisfying  and  free  from  danger  as  possible 
is  now  one  of  the  duties  of  him  who  sows  and  plants  that  he  may 
have  the  joy  of  a  blooming  garden. 

In  tropical  and  semitropical  climates  the  sleep  or  resting  period 
of  the  plant  world  is  not  as  apparent  as  in  places  where  frost  and 
snow  abound.  There  is  never,  in  warm  climates,  a  time  when  the 
branches  of  the  trees  are  entirely  bare  of  leaves  because,  even  though 
the  leaves  ripen,  detach  themselves  and  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  same 
way  that  they  do  in  the  autumn  of  cold  places,  other  leaves  have 
been  formed,  and  are  constantly  forming  to  take  their  places.  In  a 
subtropical  climate,  therefore,  there  are  always  going  on  at  the  same 
time  the  processes  of  the  production  of  leaves  and  of  their  ripening 
and  falling.  For  this  reason  life  in  a  warm  climate  has  its  vein  of 
monotony.  It  does  not  afford  strong  contrast  between  the  seasons. 
There  is  a  grim  excitement  in  seeing  the  earth  bare  of  verdure  and 
the  black  boles  of  trees,  often  gaunt  and  fantastically  formed,  lift¬ 
ing  themselves  skyward.  It  is  then  that  one  is  able  to  learn  some- 
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A  ROSE  GARDEN  WHEREIN  THE  STANDARDS  ARE  LEFT  UPRIGHT  AND 
BONNETED  WITH  STRAW  AND  MULCHED  HEAVILY  ABOUT  THEIR 
BASE,  A  WHITE  CARPET  OF  SNOW  FORMING  FOR  THEM  AN  OVER¬ 
COAT  MORE  WARM  THAN  ANY  WHICH  MAN  COULD  DEVISE. 

ROSES  AFTER  BEING  BONNETED  WITH  STRAW  AND  MULCHED  ABOUT 
THEIR  BASE  WITH  COARSE  MANURE:  THE  USUAL  AND  WELL 
KNOWN  METHOD  OF  GIVING  THE  M  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  WINTER. 


LEAVES  AND  COARSE  LITTER  ABOUT  SHRUBS  THAT  STAND  'IN  A  SIT¬ 
UATION  LIKELY  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  ALTERNATE  THAWING  AND  FREEZING 
AND  YET  WHICH  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  SEVERE  TO  REQUIRE  HEAVIER 
PLANT  COVERING. 

A  LAWN  SO  PROTECTED  WITH  LAYERS  OF  HAY  AS  TO  PREVENT  THE  GROUND 
FROM  BECOMING  CUT  DURING  THAWING  PERIODS  AND  THEREBY  LOSING 
ITS  SMOOTHNESS:  THE  EVERGREENNESS  OF  THE  RHODODENDRONS  HERE 
HOLDING  FOR  THE  LANDSCAPE  THE  SUGGESTION  OF  LIFE  AND  BRILLIANCY. 


FRONT  AND  REAR  VIEW  OF  V-SHAPED  BOARD  PROTECTION  BUILT  TO  FACE  THE 
SOUTHEAST  AND  TO  SHADE  TENDER  EVERGREENS  FROM  THE  DAMAGING  RAYS 
OF  THE  WINTER  SUN:  SUCH  BOARD  COVERING  CAN  BE  READILY  TAKEN  APART 
IN  THE  SPRING  AND  SET  UP  FLATLY  IN  A  PLACE  OF  STORAGE. 


A  GROUP  OF  SHRUBS  PLACED  SO  AS  TO  FACE  THE  SEA  AND  DONE 
UP  FOR  THE  WINTER  IN  BURLAP  BAGS,  MAKING  THEM  APPEAR 
I. IKE  A  COMPANY  OF  GNOMES  ON  EERIE  MOONLIT  NIGHTS. 
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what  of  their  individual  construction,  that  the  maples  put  on  their 
branches  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  that  the  American  elm 
separates  its  trunk  like  the  spray  of  a  fountain  and  that  in  the  light 
and  dark  shadows  playing  over  them  there  is  color  and  much  beauty. 
Nor  is  there  in  a  tropical  climate  the  delight  of  an  unfolding  spring, 
when  from  every  twig  tiny  leaves  unfold,  crinkled  and  evanescent. 
The  earth  is  then  turned  into  an  opalescent  mirage,  varied,  delicate 
and  appealing. 

It  is  in  the  translucent  spring  days  that  life  appears  to  have  re¬ 
turned  miraculously  to  the  eyelids  of  Nature  even  as  if  she  then  up¬ 
lifted  her  head  and  awoke,  awoke  from  a  sleep  so  complete  as  to  have 
been  likened  to  death.  Those  who  know  Nature  well  find  a  wealth 
of  interest  in  her  preparations  to  go  into  her  long  winter  rest.  They 
are  made  without  commotion  very  gently  and  in  a  way  showing  obliv¬ 
iousness  to  all  else. 

THE  wildlings  at  this  season  take  care  of  themselves  nobly. 
They  deliberately,  after  having  sown  their  seeds,  drop  off  the 
leaves  that  have  ripened;  return  the  fife  fluids  to  their  roots 
warmly  held  underground;  harden  themselves  to  the  weather  and 
fall  serenely  asleep.  Those  forms  of  nature  that  the  gardener  has 
pampered,  providing  them  with  luxurious,  carefree  living,  frequently 
require  on  the  contrary,  a  little  help  before  they  can  doze  so  comfort¬ 
ably.  They  need  to  have  a  warm  coverlet  spread  over  their  beds. 

The  trees,  Nature’s  masterpieces,  like  the  wildlings  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  take  care  of  themselves  at  this  season  unaided.  Various 
shrubs,  however,  that  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes  about  the 
house  and  lawn,  sleep  more  sound  y  for  a  little  warm  protection  about 
their  base.  This  is  especially  true  of  shrubs  planted  in  high  situ¬ 
ations  where  winds  play  about  them  fiercely  and  of  those  set  within 
reach  of  the  jaws  of  the  sea  or  passably  near  its  salt  breath. 

The  old-fashioned  strawberry  shrub,  Calycanthus  floridus,  with 
its  quaint  wine-colored  flowers  closely  associated  with  an  individual 
fingering  fragrance,  a  shrub  beloved  by  many,  is  seldom  given  any 
protective  covering  before  the  advent  of  winter.  Yet  it  is  one  that 
should  be  well  mulched  about  its  base  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
is  established.  The  many  dead  twigs  that  customarily  project  among 
the  new  sprouts  and  those  that  bud  out  with  leaves  in  the  spring 
are  simply  the  result  of  a  long  uncomfortable  winter.  The  shrub 
is  more  delicate  than  is  generally  thought.  A  warm  mulch  of  manure 
about  its  base  in  the  autumn  saves  this  shrub  from  any  great  annual 
loss  of  wood,  allowing  it  to  grow  large  and  robust.  This  condition 
also  prevails  with  various  magnolias,  both  the  Japanese  and  native, 
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that  are  planted  outside  of  their  natural  range.  They  may  live 
without  winter  covering,  struggle  on  in  fact  for  years;  but  they  do 
not  live  well,  displaying  their  full  vitality. 

Naturally  it  is  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that  wreaks 
harm  during  the  winter,  the  scorching  of  the  winter  sun  followed  by 
ice-storms.  Even  the  great  evergreen  trees  are  marred  by  these 
conditions;  and  tender  evergreens  not  well  established  are  often 
wounded  past  redemption  unless  well  fortified  by  a  warm  covering. 
So  innumerable  are  the  beautiful  Japanese  evergreens  that  have  of 
late  been  added  to  those  native  that  considerable  thought  should 
be  expended  on  their  individual  treatment.  The  more  delicate 
varieties  pass  through  the  winters  very  comfortably  when  a  board 
protection,  such  as  is  herein  illustrated,  is  devised  for  them,  shield¬ 
ing  them  from  the  sun.  It  is  rather  a  pity  when  such  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  are  necessary  because  the  evergreen  beauty  for  which  this  race 
of  plants  is  chiefly  valued  is  hidden  from  view.  Hardier  varieties 
are  therefore,  especially  in  simple  gardens,  the  more  practical  choice. 

ROSES  are  shrubs  that  need  the  assistance  of  man  as  they  make 
ready  to  take  their  winter  nap;  also  they  are  whimsical  in  their 
demands.  They  have  no  wish  to  be  covered  up  early,  not 
before  one  or  two  nips  of  frost  have  helped  to  mature  and  to  ripen 
their  shoots;  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  kept  covered  up  too  long. 
They  wish  to  be  freed  from  artificial  warmth  with  the  very  first  breath 
of  spring.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  they  show  their  cha¬ 
grin  by  dying. 

Various  are  the  theories  about  the  best  method  of  covering  roses 
to  pass  the  winter  and  of  course  the  practice  of  each  is  influenced 
more  or  less  by  the  climatic  situation  of  the  shrubs.  Different  kinds 
of  roses  moreover,  call  for  different  kinds  of  treatment. 

The  hardy  or  hybrid  perpetual  class  of  roses  should  have  for 
their  comfort  a  light  mulch  at  their  base,  of  coarse  manure  put  on 
in  late  October;  in  well  sheltered  places  November  fifteenth  being 
sufficiently  early.  This  covering  should  then  be  left  undisturbed 
until  spring  when  by  digging  it  in  about  the  base  of  the  bushes  it 
adds  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil.  These  roses  do  not  need  straw 
protection  for  their  upper  parts  except  in  seaside  gardens  and  places 
where  the  climate  is  severe.  In  many  places  they  will  even  live  with¬ 
out  any  winter  protection  although  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
their  vitality  is  conserved  and  their  bloom  thereby  improved  by 
giving  them  such  assistance.  This  class  of  roses  is  now  generally 
pruned  in  the  spring.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  take  off,  when  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  winter,  all  long  and  outspreading  shoots  which  might 
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give  the  wind  sufficient  hold  to  sway  the  bushes,  disturbing  the  firm 
placement  of  their  roots  in  the  soil.  More  rose  bushes  than  not  are 
injured  simply  because  enough  attention  is  not  paid  to  their  continued 
firm  setting  in  the  ground.  The  care  of  hybrid  perpetual  roses  how¬ 
ever  is  simple,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  very  hardy. 

The  roses  classed  as  hybrid  teas  demand  a  warm  covering  for 
winter:  teas  or  monthly  roses  one  still  heavier.  Many  growers  hoe 
up  mounds  of  earth  about  the  base  of  such  roses  and  fill  in  the  trenches 
made  by  so  doing  with  somewhat  coarse  manure.  The  tenderer  roses 
should  have  the  earth  drawn  up  about  them  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  touched  by  the  fingers  of  Jack  Frost  and  the  mulch  then  placed 
in  the  trenches  should  be  increased  in  depth  as  the  season  advances. 
The  tops  of  teas  and  hybrid  tea  roses  should  be  bonneted  with  straw 
or  hay  in  the  late  autumn.  This  protection  they  require  over  and 
above  that  given  to  their  roots. 

Roses  as  standards  need  still  again  a  different  treatment  in  order 
to  help  them  take  their  annual  rest  in  safety.  They  are  even  more 
exigent  than  the  teas.  Where  winters  are  rigorous  the  best  plan  is 
to  take  them  up  before  the  ground  freezes  and  to  lay  them  flatly  in 
trenches  two  feet  in  depth  and  then  to  cover  them  with  the  soil  taken 
out  of  the  trenches.  No  protection  for  roses  is  as  good  as  the  soil 
itself.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work  in  the  spring  the  standards 
should  then  be  dug  up  and  replanted.  In  well  protected  gardens 
it  has  been  found  that  by  wrapping  the  stems  of  standards  with  moss 
before  covering  them  with  straw  they  will  pass,  in  standing  condi¬ 
tion,  fairly  well  through  the  winters.  The  safer  method,  however, 
is  to  lay  them  in  the  trenches  as  described. 

Evergreen  branches  are  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  mulch  of 
rose  beds  and  for  this  purpose  are  very  desirable.  It  is  unwise  to  use 
leaves  for  the  purpose  as  mice  make  their  home  in  them  on  cold  winter 
nights  and  have  no  scruples  about  stripping  the  rose  canes  of  their 
bark.  The  rose  garden  need  not  of  necessity  look  ugly  in  its  winter 
sleep.  The  quaint  bonneting  with  straw,  the  spreading  of  the  earth 
with  fragrant  boughs,  the  general  air  of  neatness  and  repose  that 
should  be  encouraged  are  not  without  special  attraction. 

AMONG  old-time  ideas  that  have  been  swept  away  is  that  all 
perennial  plants  are  supremely  hardy,  requiring  scarcely  any 
care  and  being  able  to  weather  all  conditions.  Those  who 
get  from  them  the  best  results  are  far  from  treating  them  with  com¬ 
placent  negligence.  From  September  fifteenth  on  is  the  best  time  to 
separate  the  roots  of  the  greater  number  of  perennials  and  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  their  permanent  places  for  the  following  spring. 
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Phloxes,  delphiniums,  lilies,  sweet-williams  and  other  perennials 
can  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  separated  so  as  to  increase  greatly 
their  number  and  be  transplanted  without  loss,  even  if  done  with 
the  ordinary  amount  of  care.  Many  people  let  them  go  uncovered 
over  the  winter  and  others  find  the  loss  in  the  spring  much  less  if  a 
light  mulch  is  placed  about  their  base  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  is 
established. 

Especially  this  is  true  in  seaside  gardens.  Often  it  is  necessary 
in  such  places  to  cover  all  perennials  and  many  shrubs,  not  only  with 
litter,  but  with  burlap  bags  over  straw  protection.  First  the  mulch 
is  placed  about  the  roots,  the  plants  then  heavily  covered  with  straw 
and  the  whole  mass  at  length  enwrapped  in  burlap,  tied  and  staked 
firmly  to  the  ground.  When  groups  of  shrubs  are  thus  covered 
curious  effects  are  gained  which  from  a  distance  on  moonlit  nights 
appear  as  if  a  company  of  goblins  were  gathered  together  to  hold 
council  and  to  play  with  their  own  shadows  elongated  on  the  snow. 

In  every  case  of  plant  protection  enough  covering  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  roots  from  freezing;  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  so 
heavy  as  to  exclude  altogether  light  and  the  circulation  of  air.  Straw 
has  long  been  thought  the  best  material  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of 
shrubs,  especially  roses,  since  it  facilitates  these  conditions,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  and  the  admission  of  light.  In  it  there  is  not  enough 
heat  to  injure  the  plants:  it  merely  keeps  them  from  feeling  the  sting 
of  severe  weather.  Lawns  in  conspicuous  places  are  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  with  hay  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes.  This  is  not  done  so  much 
to  assist  the  grass  to  live  as  to  keep  the  lawn  from  becoming  marred 
during  thawing  periods  when  even  footprints  leave  on  its  soft  sur¬ 
face  an  indelible  trace. 

Vines  are  also  a  class  of  plants  that  need  a  little  attention  before 
they  slip  off  into  their  winter  sleep.  As  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
leaves  they  should  be  pruned  of  all  long  sprouts  likely  to  attract  the 
wind  and  render  their  position  in  the  earth  unsteady. 

Clematis  paniculata  stands  at  this  season,  really  severe  pruning 
which  makes  its  growth  more  vigorous  in  the  spring  and  prevents 
the  vine  from  becoming  too  heavy  for  any  slight,  arborlike  supports 
on  which  it  may  be  placed.  Such  vines  as  Boston  ivy,  trumpet- 
creeper,  Dutchman’s  pipe,  honeysuckle  and  others,  all  hardy  in  nature, 
thrive  admirably  even  when  no  care  is  given  them  in  the  autumn. 
The  greater  number  of  people  attempt  nothing  further  in  their  con¬ 
nection  than  to  keep  them  free  from  dead  wood.  English  ivy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  wistaria,  in  fact  all  of  the  more  delicate  vines,  do  infinitely 
better  if  a  mulch  of  dead  leaves  and  litter  is  charitably  given  to  them 
before  the  final  onslaught  of  winter. 
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THE  garden  as  a  whole  should  have  its  rest,  its  sleep,  and  it 
seems  only  fair  to  allow  it  to  have  this  time  not  as  something 
inevitable,  taking  things  as  they  are  found,  but  as  an  undis¬ 
puted  condition  for  which  all  has  been  made  ready.  The  good  garden¬ 
er,  in  the  autumn  after  pruning  is  done,  the  separating  and  resetting 
of  perennials  accomplished,  bestirs  himself  to  tidy  up  everything  and 
to  give  the  home  grounds  the  appearance  of  absolute  neatness.  All 
the  edges  of  beds  and  borders  should  be  straightened,  widened  if  de¬ 
sired.  Preferably  this  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  grass  has 
stopped  growing.  The  earth  then  hardens  gradually  and  remains 
in  good  condition  until  the  frost  begins  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
New  flower  beds  and  borders  are  also  best  made  in  the  autumn, 
not  however  in  a  careless  way,  but  seriously  with  the  intent  of  their 
holding  plants  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  most  generally  accepted  rules  for  making  a  flower  bed 
is  that  which  directs  that  it  shall  be  dug  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
filled  to  one-third  of  its  height  with  well  decomposed  manure  and  the 
other  two-thirds  with  strong,  turfy  loam  that  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  top  dressing  should  then  be  of  fine  soil.  During  the 
winter  a  bed  thus  made  will  sink  and  settle,  its  soil  being  the  better 
able  to  hold  firmly  the  plants  that  are  set  into  it  in  the  spring.  In¬ 
deed  the  accepted  method  with  most  gardeners  is  now  to  work  in 
the  autumn  as  much  as  possible.  This  does  not  mean  that  hardy 
chrysanthemums,  autumn  blooming  bulbs  and  the  like  are  to  be  set 
at  this  season.  These  are  essentially  for  spring  planting.  But  the 
practice  of  gardening  has  reached  a  point  where  autumn  work  is 
favored  in  every  instance  where  it  is  feasible.  Moisture  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  at  this  season  than  in  the  spring  when  rains  are  frequent¬ 
ly  followed  by  prolonged  summer  droughts.  Insects  and  pests  have 
ceased  from  their  mischievous  labors.  The  snow  when  it  falls  makes 
a  close  winter  coat  more  warm  than  any  that  the  gardener  can  devise. 

In  the  process  of  making  a  garden  ready  for  its  long  sleep,  the  time 
when  the  gardener  also  takes  his  rest,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to 
leave  the  stalks  of  a  few  sunflowers,  coreopsis,  zinnias,  or  other  of 
the  composites  standing,  brown,  disheveled  and  untidy,  utterly  reck¬ 
less  as  they  may  look,  and  lavish  in  the  production  of  their  seed. 
For  even  though  the  garden  is  about  to  sleep  the  birds  have  not  all 
migrated  and  they  still  chirp  their  thankfulness  at  finding  a  trifling 
bit  of  food  left  for  their  morning  meal. 
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THE  MILLINERY  SERPENT:  BY  T.  GILBERT 
PEARSON 

N  THE  “ New  York  Times ”  of  September  thirteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  one,  Herbert  Syrett, 
abuses  the  Audubon  Society  loudly  and  long  for  its 
effective  efforts  in  destroying  the  millinery  trade  in 
feathers  of  wild  birds.  He  also  takes  occasion  to 
criticize  the  wife  of  President  Wilson  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wilson  for  their  open  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  the  Audubon  cause.  The  real  theme  of  his  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  effort  to  induce  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  millinery 
feather  dealers  are  the  greatest  bird  lovers  in  the  world  and  are 
anxious  to  increase  the  numbers  of  wild  birds  on  the  earth.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  such  a  statement  has  come  to  my 
attention  and  indicates  the  terrible  straits  in  which  the  slaughterers 
of  plume  birds  now  find  themselves.  It  is  a  case  where  the  devil 
was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be. 

Any  one  who  has  journeyed  afoot  or  by  pack  train  through  the 
desert  regions  of  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  swift  gliding  movements  of  that 
feathered  racehorse — the  road-runner.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that 
he  may  have  encountered  specimens  of  the  desert  rattlesnake.  There 
is  a  story  which  one  frequently  hears  from  the  lips  of  the  cattlemen, 
and  to  the  truthfulness  of  which  I  believe  some  eastern  travelers  have 
attested,  that  the  bird  sometimes  causes  the  death  of  the  snake  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner.  Finding  the  rattler  dozing  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  posture  in  the  sun,  the  bird  is  reputed  to  gather  cactus  leaves 
and,  approaching  with  some  degree  of  stealth,  to  lay  these  carefully 
around  its  enemy  until  a  complete  circle  is  formed  like  a  prickly 
row  of  bayonets.  When  the  serpent  rouses  from  its  blissful  lethargy 
its  first  movement  is  said  to  result  in  a  pronounced  discomforture, 
occasioned  by  the  cactus  spines  sticking  into  the  less  armoured  places 
of  its  skin.  Infuriated  with  pain,  it  instantly  strikes  with  open 
mouth,  only  to  find  that  it  has  bitten  off  more  trouble.  Again  and 
again  the  frantic  reptile  lunges  madly  in  all  directions  until  in  the 
end  the  spot  becomes  a  confused  mass  of  dead  snake  and  cactus  leaves, 
and  over  it  all  floats  the  faint  odor  of  the  vainly-expended  venom. 

Back  in  the  early  eighties  it  was  discovered  that  a  big  industry 
in  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  lay  coiled,  like  a  gigantic  serpent,  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  national  life.  With  its  head  raised  high  in  air,  it 
cast  its  glance  in  every  direction  across  our  country.  Its  eyes  were 
of  gold,  and  when  its  gaze  swept  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  myriads 
of  birds  left  their  ancestral  nesting  island  and,  as  if  by  magic,  came  in 
boxes  and  bales  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  huge  reptile,  whose 
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head  rested  among  the  storied  buildings  of  lower  New  York.  But  this 
was  no  ordinary  serpent.  A  few  hundred  thousand  birds  shot  down 
in  the  prime  of  life  did  not  satisfy  its  appetite,  and  the  dirge  of  the 
helpless  young  dying  on  the  pebbly  beaches,  wafted  on  every  gale 
that  blew  from  the  north,  meant  nothing  to  its  dull  and  senseless 
ears.  Gloatingly  it  turned  toward  the  south,  and  wherever  men 
caught  a  glimpse  of  those  golden,  gleaming  eyes  they  rushed  forth  to 
torture  and  to  kill  until,  mingled  with  the  sand  of  our  beaches,  there 
lay  rotting  the  bones  of  one  of  our  choicest  heritages — the  wild  bird 
life  of  the  open  seas. 

IN  the  swamps  of  Florida  word  was  carried  that  the  great  New 
York  millinery  trade  was  bidding  high  for  the  feathers  of  those 
plume  birds  which  gave  life  and  beauty  to  even  its  wildest 
regions.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cypress  fastnesses  were  echoing 
to  the  roar  of  breech-loaders,  and  cries  of  agony  and  piles  of  torn 
feathers  became  common  sounds  and  sights  even  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  the  Everglades.  What  mattered  it  if  the  tropical  birds  of 
exquisite  plumage  were  swept  from  existence  and  the  feet  of  the 
outcast  white  man,  the  negro  and  the  Seminole  slipped  in  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  innocence,  if  only  the  millinery  trade  might  prosper — 
if  only  the  serpent  might  gather  more  fat  on  its  sides! 

But  the  trade  was  not  content  to  collect  its  prey  only  in  obscure 
and  little-known  regions,  for  a  chance  was  seen  to  commercialize 
the  small  birds  of  the  forests  and  fields.  The  warblers,  the  thrushes, 
the  wrens,  all  those  little  forms  of  dainty  bird  life  which  come  about 
the  home  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  gladden  the  eyes 
of  little  children,  commanded  a  price  if  done  to  death  and  their 
pitiful  corpses  shipped  to  New  York. 

One  might  go  farther  and  give  the  sickening  details  of  how  the 
birds  were  swept  from  the  mud  flats  about  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  innumerable  shell  lumps  of  the  Chandeleurs.  How  the 
Great  Lakes  were  bereft  of  their  feathered  life,  and  the  swamps  of 
Kankakee  were  all  but  rendered  silent.  How  the  white  pelicans,  the 
grebes  and  the  wild  water-fowl  of  the  West  were  butchered  and  their 
skinned  bodies  left  in  pyramids  to  fester  in  the  sun.  One  might  re¬ 
count  stories  of  bluebirds  and  robins  shot  on  the  very  lawns  of  peaceful 
citizens  of  our  eastern  States  in  order  that  the  feathers  might  be 
spirited  away  to  glut  the  never-satisfied  appetite  of  the  milliner. 

Taxidermists,  who  made  a  business  of  securing  birds  and  prepar¬ 
ing  their  skins,  found  abundant  opportunity  to  ply  their  trade.  Never 
had  the  business  of  taxidermy  been  so  profitable  as  in  those  days. 
For  example,  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -two, 
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some  of  these  agents  of  the  feather  trade  established  themselves 
somewhere  along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  sent  out  word  to  natives 
of  the  region  that  they  would  buy  the  bodies  of  freshly-killed  birds 
of  all  kinds  which  might  be  procurable.  The  various  species  of  terns, 
which  were  then  abundant  on  the  Jersey  coast,  offered  the  best 
opportunity  for  profit,  for  not  only  were  the  birds  found  in  vast 
flocks,  but  they  were  comparatively  easy  to  shoot.  Ten  cents  apiece 
was  the  price  paid,  and  so  lucrative  a  business  did  the  shooting  of 
these  birds  immediately  become  that  many  of  the  baymen  gave  up 
sailing  pleasure  parties  and  became  gunners.  These  men  often  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  their  skill  and 
prowess  with  the  shotgun. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  local  observer 
reported:  “One  cannot  help  noticing  now  the  scarcity  of  terns  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  merciless  destruction.” 
Never  have  birds  been  worn  in  this  country  in  such  numbers  as  in 
those  days.  Ten  or  fifteen  small  song  birds  were  often  seen  sewed 
on  a  single  hat. 

IN  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  the 
ornithologist,  strolled  down  to  the  shopping  district  of  New  York 
City  on  his  way  home  from  his  office  late  two  afternoons  in 
succession,  and  carefully  observed  the  feather  decorations  on  the  hats 
of  the  women  whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  The  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tion,  as  reported  in  “Forest  and  Stream,”  show  that  he  found  in  com¬ 
mon  use  as  millinery  trimming  such  highly-esteemed  birds  as  robins, 
thrushes,  bluebirds,  tanagers,  swallows,  warblers  and  waxwings.  He 
discovered  also  bobolinks,  larks,  orioles,  doves  and  woodpeckers. 
In  short,  he  positively  recognized  the  plumage  of  no  less  than  forty 
species  of  our  best  known  American  birds.  In  commenting  on  his 
trip  of  inspection,  Dr.  Chapman  wrote:  “It  is  evident,  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hats  seen,  the  list  of  birds  given  is  very 
small;  for  in  most  cases  mutilation  rendered  identification  impos¬ 
sible.  Thus,  while  one  afternoon  seven  hundred  hats  were  counted, 
and  on  them  but  twenty  birds  recognized,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  were  decorated  with  feathers  of  some  kind.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  remaining,  seventy-two  were  worn  by  young  or  middle- 
aged  ladies,  and  eighty-six  by  ladies  in  mourning  or  elderly  ladies.” 

This  was  in  a  period  when  people  seemed  to  go  mad  on  the  subject 
of  wearing  birds  and  bird  feathers.  They  were  used  for  feminine 
adornment  in  almost  every  conceivable  fashion.  Here  are  two  actual 
quotations  from  New  York  daily  papers  of  that  period,  only  the  names 
of  the  ladies  are  changed :  “Miss  Jones  looked  extremely  well  in  white 
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with  a  whole  nest  of  sparkling,  scintillating  birds  in  her  hair  which  it 
would  have  puzzled  an  ornithologist  to  classify,”  and  again,  “Mrs. 
Robert  Smith  had  her  gown  of  unrelieved  black  looped  up  with 
blackbirds;  and  a  winged  creature  so  dusky  that  it  could  have  been 
intended  for  nothing  but  a  crow,  reposed  among  the  curls  and  braids 
of  her  hair.” 

Ah,  those  were  the  halcyon  days  for  the  feather  trade!  Now  and 
then  a  voice  cried  out  at  the  slaughter,  or  hands  were  raised  at  the 
sight  of  the  horrible  shambles,  but  there  were  no  laws  to  prevent  the 
killing  nor  was  there  any  crystalized  public  sentiment  to  demand  a 
stopping  of  the  unspeakable  orgy,  while  on  the  other  hand  riches 
yet  lay  in  store  for  the  hunter  and  the  merchant.  Against  such 
fearful  odds,  where  was  the  man  who  dared  assail  this  legalized 
traffic  in  the  feathers  of  slaughtered  birds?  Where  was  the  ad¬ 
venturous  Jason  who  should  slay  the  dragon? 

IN  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Audubon 
Society  was  organized  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the 
feather  trade,  and  never,  for  one  moment  from  that  day  to  this, 
have  the  bird  lovers  of  the  country  ceased  to  regard  the  dealers  in 
bird  feathers  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  wild  bird  life.  The  Audubon 
Society  has  fought  this  trade  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country 
and,  though  always  meeting  with  the  stoutest  resistance,  has  never 
for  an  instant  yielded  a  concession.  In  the  words  of  Kipling,  their 
motto  may  be  said  to  have  been,  “Cry  no  truce  with  jackal  men.” 

At  first  the  Audubon  Society  did  little  but  publish  literature 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  appalling  destruction  that 
was  going  on  about  us.  The  wholesale  milliners  glanced  at  these 
circulars,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  smiled  deprecatingly. 

Slowly  the  public  began  to  take  an  interest  in  this  propaganda, 
but  the  wholesale  feather  dealers  went  smilingly  on  with  their  work  of 
sending  out  thousands  of  circulars  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country, 
inviting  all  men  to  kill  birds  and  thereby  reap  their  share  of  the 
golden  harvest.  But  the  bird  lovers  were  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
their  influence  in  legislative  halls  began  to  be  noticed.  One  State 
after  another,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Audubon  workers, 
began  to  pass  laws  against  the  killing  of  native  birds,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  were  signing  the  Audubon  pledges  that  they 
would  wear  no  more  feathers,  and  especially  would  they  decry  the 
use  of  the  plumes  known  as  “aigrettes.” 

Then  things  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect  in  the  minds  of  the 
feather  merchants.  No  humane  appeal  could  reach  this  class  of 
men,  but  the  fact  that  their  business  was  beginning  to  suffer  was  a 
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subject  for  serious  consideration;  so  they  put  their  heads  together 
and  the  word  was  soon  passed  that  an  announcement  would  shortly 
be  made  to  the  reading  public  which  would  refute  the  statements  of  the 
bird  lovers  who  claimed  that  “aigrettes”  were  taken  only  from  parent 
birds  while  the  helpless  young  were  left  in  the  nest  to  starve. 

The  cactus  needles  of  the  Audubon  Society  had  begun  to  prick 
and  the  serpent  was  coiling  to  strike.  It  lunged  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  that  egret  plumes  were  not  taken  from  slaughtered  birds 
but  were  picked  up  from  the  ground  in  the  “domestic  egret  farms” 
of  far  off  Tripoli.  This  was  a  mistaken  stroke,  for  the  absolute 
falsity  of  the  statement  was  quickly  proven  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Audubon  workers  sang  louder  than  ever  before.  State  after  State 
now  quickly  followed  the  example  of  their  pioneer  sisters,  and  the 
“Audubon  Law,”  which  made  it  illegal  to  kill  non-game  birds,  was 
before  long  printed  in  the  statute  books  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Then  came  the  latter-day  efforts  to  stop  absolutely  the  sale  of  the 
feathers  of  native  wild  birds,  and  how  the  wholesale  milliners  have 
fought  these  efforts !  In  the  committee  rooms  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
I  have  faced  in  debate  forty  of  these  men  at  a  time,  who,  with  the 
shrewdest  lawyers  that  money  could  hire,  had  journeyed  thitherto  stem 
if  possible  the  rising  tide  of  public  indignation  which  now  demanded 
the  stamping  out  of  this  nefarious  traffic.  At  one  of  these  hearings 
they  maintained  that  if  the  bill  then  pending  should  become  a  law, 
twenty  thousand  poor  women  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
New  York  City  alone.  Yet  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  faced  these 
same  people  again  in  conference  and  put  the  question  to  them  “How 
many  employees  did  the  New  York  Anti-feather  Law  actually 
throw  out  of  employment?”  they  reluctantly  admitted  “Not  over 
twelve .” 

THERE  has  been  much  disturbance  in  the  cactus  thicket  of  late, 
for  the  hideous  giant  reptile  that  has  fattened  upon  the  life 
blood  of  myriads  of  mother  birds,  has  been  thrashing  madly 
about  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  combat  the  stinging,  smothering  effect 
of  a  tremendously  grown  public  sentiment.  In  nearly  all  the  large 
centers  of  population  the  feathers  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  have 
been  made  contraband,  and  now  Congress  has  passed  a  law  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  into  this 
country  except  for  scientific  purposes.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
save  the  lives  of  untold  numbers  of  birds  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  for  the  whole  world  has  of  late  been  raked,  as  with  a  fine 
toothed  comb,  to  collect  materials  for  hat  decoration.  Milliners 
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admit  that  this  blow  will  so  injure  their  trade  in  feathers  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  handle  the  few  they  can  now  get  in  the  United  States, 
and  styles  will  accordingly  be  changed. 

In  regard  to  the  long  and  bitter  fight  in  Washington,  the  following 
quotations  from  an  editorial  appearing  in  a  July  issue  of  the  Warheit 
{Jewish  Truth),  a  paper  read  by  virtually  all  the  large  feather  im¬ 
porters  and  wholesale  feather  merchants,  will  throw  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  struggle: 

“The  war  that  is  being  waged  now  to  save  the  birds  of  the  nation 
is  not  a  local  issue,  but  a  national  one. 

“There  are  two  groups  of  men  struggling  now  at  Washington 
before  Congress.  One  group  is  the  old  organization  of  importers 
and  traders  of  feathers  and  plumes,  who  have  made  millions  from  the 
destruction  and  the  slaughter  of  the  birds  of  the  country,  which  were 
our  pride,  our  joy,  our  blessing. 

“This  group  of  men  who  want  to  exterminate  the  birds  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  fields  and  of  the  sea  and  of  the  mountains,  have  no 
arguments,  no  reason,  no  right,  no  justification,  no  conscience,  except 
the  arguments,  the  right,  the  reason,  and  the  conscience  of  their 
pockets.  And  with  money,  they  purchase  the  souls  of  lawyers  and 
politicians  to  help  them  to  crush  the  people  in  its  wishes  and  will. 

“And  there  is  another  group  of  men,  scientists,  explorers,  natur¬ 
alists,  humanitarians,  and  patriots  who  are  struggling  for  a  law  to 
protect  the  birds,  to  save  the  life  upon  wings. 

“The  first  group  which  is  struggling  against  the  birds,  against 
nature,  against  humanity,  against  the  people,  are  a  few  Jewish 
tradesmen  and  their  hired  Jewish  lawyers. 

“The  other  group  who  form  a  voluntary  avant-guard  of  the 
people,  have  no  personal  interest  or  designs  or  motives.  They  are 
struggling  only  for  the  higher  ideals  of  humanity. 

“And  we,  from  the  Warheit,  as  citizens  of  America  and 
children  of  the  Jewish  race,  again  declare  and  protest  that  the 
Jewish  people  is  heart  and  soul  in  this  struggle,  not  with  the  Jewish 
tradesmen  and  importers,  but  against  them,  and  with  the  men  and 
for  the  men  who  are  struggling  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  birds 
of  the  woods  everywhere  and  forever. 

“As  Jews,  we  do  not  want  that  Jews  should  fight  as  a  lobby  for 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  few  against  the  interest  of  all,  the  wishes 
of  all  and  the  best  aspirations  of  all.” 

The  long  struggle  to  end  the  bird  feather  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  bird  protectors  have  always 
gathered  strength  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  struggle  and  the 
milliners  have  always  lost  their  fights.  And  now  at  last  deserted  even 
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by  the  great  influential  Jewish  organ,  the  Warheit,  they  have  little 
to  hope  for. 

Here  and  there  sympathetic  adherents  still  cry  out  occasionally. 
As  for  example,  the  writer  in  the  Times  whose  most  truthful 
statement  by  the  way  runs  in  this  wise:  “At  this  time  it  would  seem 
the  (feather)  trade  as  a  whole  has  not  a  single  friend  or  sympathizer 
among  press  or  public.”  Such  faint  outcries  as  his  are  but  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  last  squirming  movements  of  the  dying  reptile.  The 
surreptitious  killing  of  birds  for  their  feathers  will  continue  in  places, 
and  occasionally  milliners  will  take  a  chance  on  selling  plumage 
contrary  to  law,  but  the  big,  open,  wholesale,  shameless  traffic  can 
no  longer  continue.  Soon  the  raven  and  the  coyote  will  find  rare 
pickings  in  the  cactus  thicket. 


THE  BLUE  GENTIAN 

(See  Cover) 

THE  sky  kissed  the  earth  in  consolation;  for  its  flowers  were 
faded,  their  reds,  yellows,  purples  and  pinks  overridden  by 
the  grim  drear  of  brown.  The  sweet,  soughing  plaint  of  the 
wind  was  long  since  spent :  its  will  now  was  determined  and  it  played 
roughly  among  things  dead.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  no  longer 
mellow,  was  dry  and  finely  crumbled  to  dust.  It  covered  the  coat  of 
the  stranger,  who  traveled  the  highway,  causing  him  to  blink  his 
eyes. 

For  these  and  for  other  reasons  perhaps  the  sky  kissed  the  earth 
in  consolation. 

As  the  traveler  lifted  his  eyes  his  footsteps  halted.  Beside  him 
the  tangled  grass  of  the  bank  was  pale,  even  colorless,  yet  stirring 
through  it  was  the  magic  of  a  slight  flutter  and  a  glint  of  color  more 
blue  than  that  of  the  bluebird’s  wing.  It  was  the  spot  where  grew 
the  blue  gentian. 

No  other  flower  bore  it  company.  Alone  it  had  crossed  the 
borderland  of  frost  and  for  the  traveler  it  changed  the  sad  look  of  his 
surroundings  into  those  regal  and  appealingly  sweet.  He  sat  down 
to  rest  and  his  heart  beat  with  joy,  his  pulses  quickened  and  his  brain 
grew  clear  through  the  nearness  of  the  flower  that  had  held  the  blue 
of  the  sky  when  the  earth  was  kissed  in  consolation. 
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MENTS  IN  WHICH  AGRICULTURE  IS  USED  TO 
BETTER  HUMANITY:  BY  ANNET  ROYAARD 


HN  the  little  village  of  Frederiksoord  in  the  Netherlands 
the  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institute  is  making  an 
effort  to  assist  its  indigent  population  to  reclaim  the 
waste  moorland  of  the  north  country.  The  effort  and 
the  manner  of  its  doing  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  founder  of  this  Institute,  General  van  den 
Bosch,  retired  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  from  the  East  Indian  Army,  and  settled  down  in  his  native 
country.  Far  from  leading  a  life  of  inactivity  however,  he  devoted 
himself  to  philanthropy.  Struck  by  the  wretched  plight  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unfortunates  who  were  hopelessly  struggling  for  an  existence 
in  big  cities,  he  conceived  the  noble  plan  of  assisting  them  to  reclaim 
the  extensive  moorlands  lying  idle;  and  so  of  giving  them  a  chance 
to  become  honorable  self-supporting  members  of  society.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  endeavors  already  on  foot  to  relieve  the  poor, 
the  ideas  of  General  van  den  Bosch  met  with  approbation  and  support. 
A  larger  field  of  labor  it  was  held  would  undoubtedly  stem  the  tide 
of  poverty,  and  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised  than  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  sandy  moors,  merely  waiting  for  willing  hands  to 
assist  them  to  yield  their  rightful  increase. 

Backed  up  by  many  influential  people,  the  scheme  made  good 
headway.  On  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  the 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institute  was  established.  A  Board  of 
Trustees  was  appointed,  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands  con¬ 
senting  to  become  President,  with  General  van  den  Bosch  as  Vice- 
president.  It  was  hoped  that  in  thus  drafting  the  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  overcrowded  city  into  the  open  country,  where  their 
labor  was  needed,  distress  and  poverty  would  vanish  like  snow  be¬ 
fore  the  sun.  This  was  the  grand  ideal  of  our  General,  and  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which,  in  common  with  every 
project,  lay  about  his  path.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  clever  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  founder  that  the  Institute  from  its  commencement, 
down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  based  upon  such  lines  that  its 
history  is  one  continued  success.  The  stream  of  human  beings  who 
have  cause  to  hold  the  name  of  General  van  den  Bosch  in  the 
deepest  reverence  flows  on  in  an  ever-widening  current.  All  honor 
indeed  to  the  name  of  him  to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  raise 
the  sinking  proletarian  to  the  dignified  ranks  of  self-supporting 
farmers. 

The  board  of  trustees,  who  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Institute,  raised  sufficient  funds  to  make  a  start,  and,  thanks  again 
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to  the  indomitable  will  of  the  General,  these  were  speedily  forth¬ 
coming.  The  first  few  acres  of  land  were  purchased  in  due  course, 
and  laborers’  cottages  were  erected. 

AT  the  instigation  of  the  General,  the  Institute  established 
bureaus  all  over  the  country,  each  being  under  its  own  manage¬ 
ment.  Their  office  was  to  gain  susbcribers  in  the  several 
districts,  the  minimum  subscription  being  about  five  cents  per  week, 
entitling  the  subscriber  to  propose  the  admission  of  one  family  to 
the  Institute.  These  bureaus,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  the  means 
of  creating  a  perpetual  source  of  income,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
would  keep  the  Institute  before  the  public  eye.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Institute  derives  a  considerable  regular  income  from  the  activity 
of  these  bureaus.  In  each  locality  there  are  invariably  persons  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  local  management. 

As  soon  as  a  branch  bureau  has  contributed  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars  it  has  the  right  to  send  a  family  to  Frederik- 
soord,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Institute.  As  a  rule  such  a  family  arrives 
in  an  utterly  destitute  condition.  At  Frederiksoord  they  are  given 
a  clean,  airy  cottage,  containing  three  or  four  rooms,  ready  furnished. 
A  plot  of  ground  is  attached  to  the  cottage,  so  that  the  mother  of 
the  family  may  grow  vegetables  for  her  household.  Clothes  are  also 
provided,  and  a  certain  amount  of  provisions  until  the  ground  has 
produced  its  first  crop.  Then  these  supplies  are  stopped.  And  if, 
as  is  more  often  the  case  than  not,  the  poor  neglected  bodies  require 
medical  aid,  both  doctor  and  nurse  are  ever  at  hand.  The  father  is 
set  to  work  at  once,  for  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  seedling  pine  trees  keep  numerous  hands  at  work,  and  there 
is  always  room  for  another  pair.  The  newcomer  is  mostly  unused 
to  this  working  in  the  fields,  and  naturally  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  training.  The  standard  of  wages  at  Frederiksoord,  at  this  writing, 
is  about  eleven  cents  per  hour.  For  rent  and  medical  attendance 
(doctor,  nurse  and  medicines)  the  Company  deduct  about  twenty 
cents  from  the  man’s  earnings.  If  the  remainder  of  his  wages  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  keep  his  family,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  Company 
grants  a  yearly  allowance,  which  varies  according  to  the  family’s 
needs. 

The  man  is  henceforth  known  as  a  Colonial,  and  his  family  as  a 
Colonial  family,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  family  of  the 
Free  Farmers,  to  which  estate  the  Director  of  the  Institute  raises  the 
Colonial  as  soon  as  he  considers  him  sufficiently  competent. 

The  advancement  from  Colonial  to  Free  Farmer  includes  the 
obtaining  of  a  farm  consisting  of  something  over  six  acres  of  land. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 
STEEREBOSC,  STAR- 
WOODS  :  THE  NO¬ 
BILITY  OF  THE  TREES. 
THEIR  FRAGRANT 
BREATH  AND  THE 
SENTIMENT  OF 
STRENGTH  AND  RE¬ 
POSE  FROM  WHICH 
THE  FOREST  IS  NEVER 
DISASSOCIATED  HAVE 
PLAYED  A  PART  AT 
FREDERI K SOORD  IN 
ASSISTING  MANY 
DESPONDENT  SOULS 
TO  REGAIN  HOPE  AND 
TO  MAKE  THEM¬ 
SELVES  USEFUL  TO 
MANKIND  THROUGH 
CONSTRUCTIVE  LABOR. 


THE  HOTEL  AND  DIREC¬ 
TOR’S  HOUSE  AT  FRED- 

eriksoord:  a  spacious 

AND  COMFORTABLE 
BUILDING  IN  WHICH 
GUESTS  VISITING  THE 
MOORLANDS  ARE  HOS¬ 
PITABLY  RECEIVED  AND 
FROM  WHICH  THEY 
LEARN  MUCH  THAT  IS 
OF  INTEREST  ABOUT 
THE  SETTLEMENT. 
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DEPICTING  THE  DISTRESSED  PLIGHT  OF  A  FAMILY,  UNABLE  TO  GRAPPLE  WITH 
CITY  CONDITIONS  ON  ARRIVING  AT  I  HE  SETTLEMENT:  THE  CHILDREN  EVEN 
GIVE  NO  EVIDENCE  THAT  JOY  AND  GAIETY  STILL  ABIDE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  SAME  FAMILY  AFTER  A  YEAR  SPENT  IN  A  COTTAGE  PROVIDED  BY  A  BRANCH 
BUREAU:  THE  COW  AND  SHEEP  ARE  HEREIN  JUSTLY  INCLUDED  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  GROUP. 
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upon  which  will  be  grown  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc.  to  serve 
as  support  of  the  family  by  the  sale  of  the  crops. 

For  his  farm  and  lands  the  Free  Farmer  pays  a  yearly  rental  of 
from  twelve  dollars  to  sixteen.  The  Company  also  supplies  him 
on  credit,  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  tilling  the  ground  and 
any  other  material  he  may  need.  He  is  further  given  a  cow,  the 
price  of  which  he  must  pay  off  by  instalments  of  at  least  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  annum.  After  he  has  paid  off  four  dollars,  the  Company 
gives  him  a  bonus  of  one  dollar  as  a  further  inducement. 

The  milk  he  can  sell  to  the  Company’s  dairies,  at  market  price, 
which  makes  another  little  addition  to  the  family  income.  Thus  we 
see  how,  step  by  step,  the  poverty-stricken  man  who  arrived  at  Fred- 
eriksoord  with  barely  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  gradually  climbs  up  the  in¬ 
dustrial  ladder  until  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  the  promising  Free  Farmer. 
His  energies  have  been  aroused,  and  he  cultivates  his  bit  of  land  with 
all  possible  zeal,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  children 
gaining  in  health  and  strength. 

A  N  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  Government  Schools  on 
the  estate.  Here,  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  teachers, 
the  children  are  prepared  for  their  future  careers.  The  boys,  if  show¬ 
ing  special  aptitude,  may  follow  the  course  at  the  Agricultural  School, 
the  gift  of  General  van  Swieten,  in  memory  of  his  only  son  who  died 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  school,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  Netherlands,  may  also  be  attended  by  paying 
pupils,  the  school  fee  being  sixteen  dollars  a  year.  The  boys  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  after  having  received  their  elementary  education,  must  go 
up  for  an  admission  examination  for  the  preparatory  course  of  the 
Agricultural  School;  a  year  later,  they  must  pass  the  admission  ex¬ 
amination  to  the  school  itself. 

If  a  boy  does  not  possess  the  requisite  capacity,  the  Company 
takes  care  that  he  is  trained  to  earn  his  living  in  another  way.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Company,  there  are  basket  works,  where  the 
young  people  may  be  thoroughly  trained  for  the  trade.  The  articles 
manufactured,  which  range  from  the  simplest  basket  to  the  most 
elaborate  veranda  furniture,  are  afterward  put  on  the  market  at 
current  prices.  At  the  Industrial  School  at  Steenwyk,  the  young 
people  can  be  put  to  any  other  trade  for  which  they  evince  a  special 
inclination. 

The  girls  may  also  be  brought  up  to  whatever  work  they  seem  best 
fitted,  and  the  Company  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  school  of 
Cookery  and  Domestic  Science,  as  soon  as  funds  permit,  so  that  the 
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girls  may  receive  the  best  possible  training  for  cookery  and  domestic 
service. 

Should  a  schoolteacher  come  across  a  promising  pupil  who  gives 
evidence  of  teaching  powers,  he  or  she  will  be  sent  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Steenwyk,  where  again  the  Company  lends  its  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  school  books. 

Protegees  of  charitable  institutions  are  also  admitted  by  the 
Company,  in  which  case  a  contribution  of  forty  cents  a  week  is  asked. 
These  children  are  boarded  out  with  either  a  “Colonial”  or  “Free 
Farmer”  family,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  other 
small  members  of  the  family.  Neither  money  nor  care  is  spared  to 
develop  them  into  able  workers.  And  when  their  training  is  complet¬ 
ed,  and  they  come  to  take  leave  of  the  Director,  the  best  testimony 
to  the  healthy  influence  of  the  Institute  is  the  gratitude  which  is 
manifested  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  and  their  beaming  eyes,  as  they 
look  forward  with  happy  confidence  to  the  world  before  them,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  necessary  training  and  the  consciousness  that  in 
steady  application  to  their  work  the  true  pleasures  of  life  are  to  be 
found. 

AND  for  the  parents  who  are  left  behind,  provision  is  always  made 
where  this  may  be  necessary.  For  the  widow  or  widower 
there  is  always  a  corner  available  in  the  Home  for  Aged 
Parents — “Rustoord  II,”  where  under  the  supervision  of  a  capable 
married  couple,  they  may  pass  the  remainder  of  their  life  in  peace 
and  quietness.  Each  inmate  has  a  trim  little  room  to  himself,  the 
furniture  consisting  of  a  comfortable  bed,  armchair,  table  and  tea 
or  coffee  tray.  There  is  a  common  dining  and  smoking  hall,  and  a 
parlor  for  the  women. 

For  the  married  couples  there  are  the  pleasant  cottages  of  “Rust¬ 
oord  I,”  with  a  patch  of  ground  in  front  and  a  bit  behind  which  may 
be  cultivated  by  the  old  man.  These  married  couples  receive  about 
sixty  to  eighty  cents  a  week,  while  the  occupants  of  “Rustoord  II” 
receive  fifteen  cents  a  week  pocket  money.  On  the  children  rests  the 
moral  obligation  to  contribute  whatever  they  can  spare  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  parents.  Meeting  an  old  couple  in  one  of  the  lanes  in 
the  shady  woods  of  the  estate  that  now  adorns  the  once  bare  lands, 
the  light  which  passes  over  their  faces  as  they  speak  about  what  the 
Company  has  done  for  them  tells  more  eloquently  than  words,  the 
good  work  that  is  being  accomplished. 

The  management  of  the  four  departments  of  Frederiksoord,  Wil- 
lemsoord,  Wilhelminaoord  and  Boschoord  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
director  (at  present  Mr.  G.  van  Leusen)  who  is  assisted  by  a  sub- 
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director  and  secretary,  while  there  is  an  extensive  staff  of  clerks  to 
handle  the  administrative  departments.  Each  household  has  a  head¬ 
ing  in  the  books  of  the  Company.  All  this  entails  much  labor. 

The  Company  owns  four  large  farms  and  hundreds  of  cows.  After 
supplying  the  institute  with  milk,  the  rest  is  churned  into  butter 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Still  at  Frederiksoord  there  is  moorland  left  open  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  numerous  applications  for  admittance;  money  only  is  lack¬ 
ing  for  an  extension  of  this  work  appealing  strongly  to  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  ouUof  respect  for  their  Holland  forefathers. 


THE  AFTER  HOUR 

4 4  THAT  is  your  gift?”  The  Angel  asked, 
yy  “Ye  who  have  spent  your  days — ” 

One  offered  him,  with  answering  shout, 
A  little  wreath  of  praise, 

And  cried,  “Behold!  I  made  men  glad 
With  potent  roundelays.” 


Another  showed  a  raiment  rich 
In  that  great  after  hour, 

And  said,  “I  disciplined  the  race, 

I  bent  them  to  my  power 
I  ruled — they  served  God  well,  through  me 
And  wrought  for  me  my  dower.” 

A  third  of  gentler  mien  and  gait 
Made  answer  languidly — 

I  used  my  wealth  for  culture’s  sake 
More  beautiful  to  be — 

Naught  have  I  but  a  polished  joy — 
Smooth  offering  to  thee.” 


The  Angel  threaded  ranks  of  souls 
With  eyes  of  finest  fire — 

“  What  else,  ye  children  of  new  life, 
New  hope  and  new  desire, 

What  else  is  brought  me  from  dead  days 
To  wake  my  living  lyre? 
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A  murmur  of  dumb  anguish  sped 
Through  those  wide  ranks  unblest, 
And  then  a  woman  sere  and  sad 
Made  answer  for  the  rest, 

Little  we  have  to  offer  thee, 

And  much  to  be  confessed! 


“  Behold  us  soiled  and  pitiful, 
And  hunger-stung  and  mean, 
And  know  the  labor  of  our  days 
W  as  but  to  keep  life  clean, 

To  fashion  children  of  flesh, 

To  toil  unheard,  unseen. 


“  To  till  the  field,  to  swing  the  crane, 
To  guard  the  switch  at  night, 

With  briefest  rest  to  soften  care, 

And  with  the  first  gray  light 
Rough-handed  to  begin  again, 

An  old  and  ugly  fight. 


“  We  were  not  spared  for  any  dream 
Of  a  diviner  deed; 

Our  strength  was  spent  ere  it  was  given 
To  meet  love’s  present  need — 

Into  this  life  we  bring  no  gift 
But  hearts  and  hands  that  bleed.” 


With  one  hot  glance  of  joy  and  pride 
The  angel  shouted,  “Lo! 

It  is  a  gift  of  mighty  worth 
Albeit  ye  did  not  know — 

And  God  Himself  no  greater  gift 
Than  such  strong  love  can  show!” 

Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson. 


MARY  ELLEN’S  THANKSGIVING:  BY  LUCRE- 
TIA  D.  CLAPP 

T  WAS  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  and  Mary  Ellen 
sat  before  the  window  of  her  little  sitting-room,  looking 
out  across  the  brown  stubble  of  the  yard.  She  was  a 
tall,  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  sallow  skin  and  pale 
coloring  of  hair  and  eyes.  Her  hands,  strong  and 
capable,  bespoke  a  life  of  unremitting  energy.  Just 
now,  however,  she  sat  in  a  strange  inaction,  which  was 
not  broken  by  the  sudden  sound  of  a  step  coming  around  to  the  side 
door.  It  opened  presently  and  Sarah  Ann  Lloyd  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old. 

“I  thought  I’d  jest  run  over  a  minute  an’  see  ef  there  was  anythin’ 
I  could  help  ’bout,”  she  began,  then  paused  uncertainly  as  her  eyes 
took  in  the  quiet  figure  by  the  window.  “Why — why  you  ain’t  sick 
are  you,  Mary  Ellen?” 

“No  I  ain’t  sick.  You’d  better  come  in  Sarah  Ann  and  not  stand 
there  in  the  draft.” 

Sarah  Ann  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking- 
chair.  Her  small  narrow  face  wore  a  questioning  look. 

“I  didn’t  know  but  what  you’d  hev  your  hands  full  gittin’  ready 
fer  tomorrer.  You  allays  do  so  much.” 

“Well  I  ain’t,”  Mary  Ellen  answered.  “There  ain’t  anythin’  to  be 
done  as  I  know  of.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  hev  any  Thanksgiving  Sarah 
Ann.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  hev  any  Thanksgivin’ !  Why,  Mary  Ellen  Lewis, 
whatever  are  you  a-sayin’?” 

Mary  Ellen  carefully  ran  her  finger  along  the  seam  of  her  skirt, 
then  she  looked  up  almost  defiantly  at  her  visitor. 

“I’m  sayin’  jest  this — there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  any  Thanksgivin’, 
leastways  not  here  in  this  house.  I’m  jest  sick  o’  it  all.  Ev’ry 
Thanksgivin’  year  in  an’  year  out,  ain’t  I  chopped  citron,  seeded 
raisins,  cut  up  punkin  an’  made  cranb’ry  sauce  an’  roasted  turkey,  an’ 
then  jest  set  down  an’  et.  This  year  I’m  goin’  to  let  other  folks  do  the 
seedin’  an’  choppin’  an’  bakin’.  I’m  goin’  to  hev  one  day  to  do  jest 
as  I  please.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  do  a  mite  o’  work  either.” 

Sarah  Ann  Lloyd  sat  huddled  up  in  the  rocking-chair  in  a  dumb 
amazement.  She  was  about  Mary  Ellen’s  age,  little  and  meek  and 
smooth-haired. 

Against  the  gray  background  of  the  November  morning  the  little 
sitting  room  looked  bright  and  pleasant.  A  fire  glowed  in  the  air¬ 
tight  stove.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth  and  one  or  two 
old-fashioned  prints  looked  down  from  the  walls.  There  were  turkey- 
red  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  on  the  braided  rug  before  the  fire  an 
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old  cat  purred  contentedly.  Out  of  doors  the  fires  of  autumn  had 
smouldered  and  burned  out  upon  the  hillsides  and  they  rose  now, 
sere  and  brown  beneath  their  drift  of  leaves. 

Sarah  Ann  timidly  grasping  the  arms  of  her  chair  looked  about  her 
in  bewilderment,  as  if  the  old  accustomed  familiarity  had  suddenly 
given  place  to  a  new  strangeness.  Into  her  own  patient  acceptance 
of  life  there  had  come  no  possible  hint  of  change.  Looking  off  some¬ 
times  between  the  gap  in  the  surrounding  hills  she  had  pondered  on  the 
alien  world  that  lay  beyond,  but  her  thought  held  in  it  no  rebellion, 
only  a  dim  wonder.  Mary  Ellen  sitting  before  her  seemed  an  em¬ 
bodied  spirit  of  revolt. 

“I  tell  you,  Sarah  Ann. "  the  latter  was  saying,  “I’m  jest  sick  to 
death  o’  goin’  along  in  the  same  old  tracks,  one  year  no  diff’runt 
from  the  ones  thet’s  gone  before.  Never  gettim  anywheres  Yept  to 
meetim  twice  on  Sundays,  am  prayer-meetin’  in  between,  am  once  a 
year  cookin'  an’  eatin’  a  Thanksgivim  dinner,  when  I  dunno  ’s  I’ve 
got  such  a  lot  to  be  thankful  fer,  after  all!” 

Sarah  Ann  gasped. 

“Am’  I  cam  tell  vou  too.  Sarah  Ann  Llovd.”  Marv  Ellen  leaned 
forward  her  voice  filled  with  repressed  excitement,  “there’s  somethin’ 
more  to  livin’  than  jest  what’s  shut  in  here  between  these  hills.” 

“Well  I  guess  I  can’t  quite  sense  it  all;”  her  visitor  rose  to  go. 
“It’ll  seem  kind  o’  queer  not  havin’  any  Thanksgivim  tomorrer,”  she 
added  wistfully.  She  had  always  been  used  to  eating  her  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  with  Mary  Ellen.  The  latter  followed  her  to  the  door. 

“AYell  for  my  part  I’m  goin’  to  do  jest  as  I’m  a  mind  to  all  day. 
Am'  I  guess  it’ll  be  the  first  time,  too.” 

She  watched  Sarah  Ann  as  she  went  on  down  through  the  little 
sloping  backyard,  between  the  trailing  pumpkin  vines  and  the 
little  straggling  bushes  of  red  chrysanthemums. 

“Sarah  Ann!”  she  called  after  her.  But  Sarah  Ann  did  not  hear. 
She  hurried  along  the  familiar  path  to  her  own  home,  striving  in  the 
dim  background  of  her  mind  for  a  readjustment  of  the  old  conditions. 

Man*  Ellen  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  the  doorway,  looking  off 
at  the  gap  in  the  encircling  hills.  Far  beyond  lay  a  life  of  which  she 
had  but  dreamed — a  life  wherein  her  ardor  of  spirit  had  gone  ahead 
of  the  plodding  body.  But  now  the  chill  of  November  was  in  the  air, 
and  the  smell  of  death  and  decay;  all  the  heavy  weight  of  the  fall  of 
the  year.  She  turned  at  last  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

All  the  rest  of  the  morning  she  sat  at  the  window.  It  was  very 
still.  Scarcely  a  soul  passed  along  the  road. 

“I  s’pose  they’re  all  in  the  kitchen,  bakin'  an’  fussin’  fer  tomorrer,” 
she  said  to  herself  grimly. 
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For  the  greater  part  of  her  life  Mary  Ellen  Lewis  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  village  world.  Her  father  dying  when  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child,  she  and  her  mother  had  given  up  the  home¬ 
stead  in  the  country  and  come  into  town.  And  here  she  had  grown 
to  her  staid,  middle-aged  womanhood ;  its  people  her  people,  its  ways 
her  ways.  She  lived  alone  now,  save  for  Balthasar  the  cat,  in  a  small 
house  near  the  end  of  the  village  street.  The  place  was  a  miracle  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness. 

“There  ain’t  a  better  housekeeper  in  the  village  than  Mary  Ellen 
Lewis,”  the  neighbors  were  wont  to  say  from  the  spotless  shelter  of 
their  own  hearth-sides.  But  none  of  them  ever  dreamed  that  under¬ 
neath  the  layer  of  Mary  Ellen’s  practical  everyday  life  lay  a  stratum 
of  romance ;  a  youthful  idealism  that  remained  hidden  even  long  after 
Youth  itself  had  passed.  Not  even  Sarah  Ann  Lloyd  so  much  as 
guessed  its  presence,  and  Mary  Ellen  herself  seldom  had  time  through 
the  plodding  hours  to  feel  below  the  surface  of  things. 

Life  in  a  village  community  is  usually  a  thing  of  long  memory, 
but  somehow  the  intervening  years  had  served  as  a  garment  to  cover 
gradually  the  recollection  of  a  certain  young  man  who  had  come 
suddenly  into  Mary  Ellen’s  dreaming  girlhood  and  then  passed  as 
suddenly  out  of  it.  Fortunately  for  Mary  Ellen  it  had  been  of  too 
brief  moment  for  her  to  become  as  it  were,  set  apart  in  her  neighbors’ 
eyes  as  one  “disappointed  in  life.”  The  seeds  of  gossip  which  might 
have  flourished  in  a  more  delicate  atmosphere  died  in  the  common 
practicality  and  hard  work  which  filled  Mary  Ellen’s  days. 

But  on  this  November  morning  she  sat  in  her  cheerful  little  sitting 
room  in  a  very  passivity  of  inaction.  At  noon  she  got  up  and  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  and  set  out  her  own  dinner  and  Balthasar’s,  then 
carefully  washed  the  dishes  and  put  them  away.  Along  in  the 
afternoon  she  took  out  her  crochet  work  and  sat  down  again  at  the 
window.  The  cat  purred,  the  stove  sent  out  a  grateful  warmth,  while 
out  of  doors  the  chill  of  the  coming  night  settled  down  about  the  bare 
fields  and  the  brown  slopes  of  the  hills.  When  it  grew  dark  Mary 
Ellen  carried  Balthasar  out  to  the  little  shed  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
then  she  fixed  the  fire  and  with  a  sense  of  unwonted  weariness  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  her  little  bedroom  off  the  sitting  room. 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  when  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a 
remembrance  dim  at  first  of  what  day  it  was.  Slowly  it  came  over 
her,  but  with  a  strange  detachment  of  surroundings.  She  seemed  to 
see  the  big  country  kitchen  of  her  father’s  house;  the  deep  stone  fire¬ 
place  with  its  oven  of  bricks ;  her  mother’s  figure  moving  about  from 
pantry  to  table.  There  was  the  great  Indian  pudding;  the  savory 
odors  of  roasting  turkey  and  goose;  the  long  row  of  cranberry, 
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pumpkin  and  mince  pies,  and  she  herself,  a  little  girl  in  a  blue  and 
white  checked  apron,  seated  in  one  corner  of  the  fireplace  seeding 
raisins  into  a  yellow  bowl. 

She  dressed  slowly.  Out  of  doors  there  was  a  white  rim  of  frost 
everywhere.  The  air  held  a  keen  sharpness.  She  could  see  the 
smoke  pouring  from  her  neighbors’  kitchen  chimneys.  It  rose  in  the 
frosty  air  as  if  in  tribute  not  only  to  the  year’s  plenty,  but  to  all  the 
bountiful  harvests  of  the  past. 

x411  through  the  morning  Mary  Ellen  felt  the  sense  of  aloofness. 
She  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
preparation  of  Thanksgiving  dinner.  She  had  always  kept  up  the 
tradition  even  after  she  was  left  alone.  Her  mother’s  best  damask 
tablecloth,  kept  only  for  “comp’ny,”  was  always  brought  out,  together 
with  the  best  dishes.  And  there  was  Sarah  Ann  and  usually  some 
other  guest. 

Now  as  she  glanced  about  the  little  house  there  seemed  nothing 
for  her  to  do.  It  was  clean  and  in  order  everywhere.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  the  feeling  of  one  whose  accustomed  tasks 
have  come  suddenly  to  an  end,  and  with  a  disquieting  sense  of  loss 
rather  than  any  joyous  freedom. 

“There’s  old  Mis’  Bascom.  I  s’pose  she’s  goin’  over  to  Maria’s 
fer  dinner.  She  ain’t  ever  missed  bein’  invited  nor  goin’  ’s  long ’s  I 
recollect,”  Mary  Ellen  spoke  half-aloud.  “It  does  seem  kind  o’ 
queer  fer  me  not  to  be  wore  most  to  a  thread  fer  fear  the  cranb’ry 
ain't  goin'  to  jell  or  thet  the  turkey  stuffin’  ain’t  jest  right.  I  s’pose 
it’s  ’cause  I  ain’t  ever  been  used  to  it  that  I  notice  not  havin’  anythin’ 
to  do.  But  I  don’t  care — I’m  a  goin’  to  do  jest  as  I  please  fer  once.” 

At  noon  Mary  Ellen  set  out  her  meager  dinner  on  the  kitchen 
table.  As  she  ate  her  cold  meat  and  potatoes  and  drank  her  tea,  she 
could  see  Sarah  Ann  in  her  best  dress  with  her  white  collar  pinned  to¬ 
gether  with  an  old-fashioned  hair  brooch,  sitting  opposite  her,  as  had 
been  her  wont,  eating  her  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  prim  and 
delicate  precision.  The  cat  came  up  to  her  and  rubbed  against  her 
skirts.  She  poured  out  a  saucer  of  milk  for  him  and  set  it  down  by  the 
stove  and  he  lapped  it  up  eagerly,  to  the  singing  accompaniment  of 
the  tea-kettle. 

All  through  the  afternoon  Mary  Ellen  sat  in  her  chair  beside  the 
sitting-room  window.  A  hush  as  of  the  Sabbath  rested  over  every¬ 
thing.  There  was  no  sunlight;  only  a  gray-white  sky  and  a  frost¬ 
bitten  earth.  No  one  came  in — not  even  Sarah  Ann,  although  this 
latter  fact  was  rather  contrary  to  her  expectations.  Every  now  and 
then  she  took  up  her  crocheting,  but  for  the  most  part  she  sat  quiet, 
with  idle  hands. 
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The  November  afternoon  passed  on  to  early  twilight.  Lights  had 
begun  to  peer  forth  from  her  neighbors’  windows  when  Mary  Ellen 
heard  the  sudden  sound  of  wheels  coming  along  the  road.  They 
stopped  as  they  drew  near,  then  steps  came  around  the  house  and  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  side  door. 

Mary  Ellen  got  up  to  open  it. 

“Good  evenin’,  Mary  Ellen,”  a  man’s  voice  greeted  her  out  of  the 
dusk.  “It’s  Enos  Williams  an’  I’ve  brought  ye  some  comp’ny.” 

Mary  Ellen  peering  out  into  the  deepening  shadows  could  just 
see  the  man’s  outline  and  that  of  a  smaller  figure  beside  him. 

“Jest  you  wait  ’till  I  can  git  a  light,”  she  began  hurriedly.  When 
she  came  back  from  the  kitchen  holding  the  smoking  lamp  high  in 
one  hand,  the  two  had  stepped  inside  the  door  and  she  recognized 
Enos  Williams,  one  of  her  neighbors. 

“Whatever — ”  she  began,  but  Enos  interrupted  her. 

“I  was  down  to  the  station  when  the  train  pulled  in  an’  dropped 
this  here  passenger.  He  didn’t  seem  to  know  nobody  but  said  he’d 
come  from  up  country  somewhar’s,  an’  was  lookin’  fer  you.  I  said 
I  didn’t  b’lieve  you  was  lookin’  fer  anybody,  but  that  I  was  cornin’ 
down  your  way  an’  he  could  climb  in  along  o’  me.  Some  o’  your 
ma’s  folks  I  reckon?” 

Mary  Ellen’s  gaze  was  fastened  on  the  child  before  her.  She 
seemed  too  bewildered  to  speak.  Enos  turned  once  more  to  the  door. 

“Well  I’m  in  a  good  deal  o’  a  hurry,  so  I  guess  I’ll  hev  to  be  gittin’ 
along.  The  train  was  more’n  eight  hours  behind  or  he’d  ’a’  got  here 
in  time  to  help  eat  one  o’  them  Thanksgivin’  dinners  o’  yourn,  Mary 
Ellen.  But  I  guess  he  ain’t  too  late  fer  some  o’  the  leavin’s  anyway. 
I  told  him  I  reckoned  you  wan’t  used  to  boys,”  he  called  back  as  he 
went  around  the  house. 

Mary  Ellen  closed  the  door  and  stood  looking  down  once  more  at 
her  guest.  Her  look  was  bewildered  and  her  hands  trembled  a  little. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old — a  quiet,  thin 
little  figure  with  serious  child-eyes. 

“I  guess  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  she  said  at  length,  then  some¬ 
thing  in  the  clear  gaze  bent  upon  her  made  her  pause.  She  looked 
sharply  at  him. 

“What’s  your  name,  child?” 

“David.” 

“David  what?” 

“David  Holt,”  he  answered. 

Mary  Ellen  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair.  Her  accustomed  mask 
of  austerity  gave  place  to  a  strange  new  look. 

“Who — who  sent  you?”  she  persisted. 
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“My  father.  He’s  dead,  but  he  told  me  I  was  to  come  to  you. 
He’s  been  dead  an’  buried  more’n  a  week.  We  didn’t  hev  no  folks — 
my  mother’s  dead  too — but  I  staid  with  some  o’  the  neighbors  ’til  they 
said  they  guessed  I’d  better  be  cornin’  along.  There’s  a  little  money. 
He  said  mebbe  you’d  be  willin’  to  keep  me  ’til  I  got  old  enough  to 
work.  Do  you  think  you'll  want  me?” 

Mary  Ellen  did  not  answer.  The  voice  seemed  speaking  to  her 
from  out  a  long-gone  past.  In  place  of  the  boy  before  her  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man.  Out  of  doors  was  the  same  November  landscape,  and 
within  the  glow  of  the  firelight. 

“Good-bye,  Mary  Ellen,”  she  heard  again  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
“it  may  be  I’ll  be  coinin’  back  again  some  day.” 

That  was  all,  but  in  the  Novembers  that  followed  one  after  the 
other,  Mary  Ellen  heard  always  the  echo  of  that  voice  and  those  words 
until  at  last  even  the  echo  died  away  in  the  distance. 

And  now.  Her  eyes  came  back  to  the  child  before  her.  After  the 
silence  of  years  David  Holt  had  come  back  to  her  almost  in  the  flesh, 
lie  wished  her  to  have  the  ordering  of  his  child’s  life.  And  in  that 
fact,  to  Mary  Ellen  lay  no  sting  of  bitterness.  It  wTas  as  if  she  were 
being  permitted  to  step  back  once  more  into  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
her  young  womanhood;  to  find  some  long  dormant  instinct  stirred 
at  last  into  a  newly-awakened  maternity. 

She  got  up  suddenly  from  her  chair. 

“I  don’t  s’pose  you’ve  hed  a  bite  to  eat  hev  you?”  She  stood 
looking  down  at  him  with  kindly  though  unsmiling  eyes. 

“Yes,  I  hed  a  little,  but  it  wasn’t  much  like  Thanksgivin’.” 

“Well  you  come  right  out  here  in  the  kitchen  an’  I’ll  set  you  out 
some  bread  an’  milk.  That’s  ’bout  all  there  is  in  the  house  tonight. 
It  ain’t  seemed  much  like  Thanksgivin’  to  me  neither!” 

David  looked  about  him.  The  fire  glowed.  The  lamplight  fell 
softly  on  the  red  table-cloth  and  curtains.  The  cat  had  come  up  to 
him  and  stood  gently  rubbing  himself  against  his  knee.  There  was 
warmth  and  mellowness  throughout  the  little  room. 

“You’ve  got  a  real  pleasant  home,  ain’t  you,”  he  said. 

The  next  day  Sarah  Ann  Lloyd  coming  around  the  side  path  of 
Mary  Ellen’s  house,  in  the  crisp  frostiness  of  the  early  morning  paused 
an  instant  at  the  sitting-room  door,  then  went  on  out  to  the  kitchen. 

“Fer  the  land  sakes,  Mary  Ellen,  whatever  are  you  a  doin’?” 
She  stopped  short  on  the  threshold. 

A  great  fire  roared  up  the  chimney  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
warm  smells  of  spices  and  stewing  pumpkin  and  cranberry.  A  row 
of  pies  all  ready  for  their  filling  stood  on  the  table.  David  with  a  blue 
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and  white  checked  apron  tied  around  his  slim  little  neck,  sat  seeding 
raisins  into  a  yellow  bowl.  Mary  Ellen  mixing  and  measuring 
looked  up,  a  spot  of  color  in  either  cheek. 

“We’re  gettin’  ready  fer  Thanksgivin’,”  she  announced  trium¬ 
phantly. 

“But — why  Mary  Ellen,  Thanksgivin’  ’s  past,”  Sarah  Ann 
meekly  expostulated. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  diff’runce  it  makes  if  ’tis,”  Mary  Ellen 
answered  sharply.  “I  guess  folks  don’t  need  to  hev  jest  one  special 
day  to  give  thanks  in,  do  they?” 

A  little  later  Sarah  Ann  rose  to  go.  As  she  went  down  the  path 
Mary  Ellen’s  voice  reached  her  once  more. 

“Sarah  Ann,”  she  called  shrilly,  “I  want  you  should  come  over  an’ 
eat  Thanksgivin’  dinner  with  us  tomorrer.” 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  come,  Mary  Ellen,”  she  answered;  then 
she  went  on  down  between  the  trailing  pumpkin  vines  and  the  little 
bushes  of  red  chrysanthemums. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOMES  SPECIAL¬ 
LY  PLANNED  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
FORT  OF  CHILDREN  AS  WELL 
AS  PARENTS 


“I 


"F  you  ever  intend  to  build,”  wrote  a 
friend  of  ours  when  describing  in 
another  publication  the  making  of 
his  bungalow  home,  "look  up  the 
work  of  Gustav  Stickley,  of  New  York, 
architect  and  editor  of  The  Craftsman. 


It  is  from  his  magazine  that  I  got  the  idea 
for  our  house.” 

Naturally  we  were  pleased  to  read  this 
appreciative  statement,  to  know  that  its 
writer  was  not  only  satisfied  with  the  home 
which  our  plans  had  helped  him  to  evolve, 
but  eager  to  have  others  profit  by  our 
experience  and  aid.  And  it  is  just  such 
fragments  of  friendly  comment  as  this  that 
make  us  realize  the  feeling  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  with  which  our  read¬ 
ers  regard  the  magazine — particularly  those 
who  have  drawn  from  its 
pages  practical  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  material¬ 
izing  of  their  long-cherished 
home  plans. 

Moreover,  such  words  of 

CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO. 

173:  PLANNED  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
FORT  OF  CHILDREN  AS  WELL 
AS  PARENTS. 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  BUNGALOW  NO.  173  :  A  SUBURBAN  HOME 
WITH  EIGHT  ROOMS  AND  A  BIG  SHELTERED  PORCH,  PLANNED 
ESPECIALLY  FOR  A  FAMILY  WITH  SEVERAL  SMALL  CHILDREN. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


A  TWO-STORY  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  (NO.  174)  WHICH,  IN  AD-  * 
DITION  TO  THE  EIGHT  MAIN  ROOMS,  HAS  THREE  PORCHES,  A 
PERGOLA  AND  A  SLEEPING  BALCONY:  THE  INTERIOR  IS  AR¬ 
RANGED  FOR  A  FAMILY  WITH  Y'OUNG  CHILDREN  AND  ONE  MAID. 


WHERE  CHILDREN’S  COMFORT  IS  CONSIDERED 


commendation  remind  us  of  the  standard 
of  usefulness  that  we  must  live  up  to;  they 
make  us  realize  that,  while  the  house  de¬ 
signs  presented  each  month  in  The 
Craftsman  must  be  sufficiently  varied  and 
adaptable  to  meet  different  tastes  and  con¬ 
ditions  all  over  the  country,  they  must  still 
be  planned  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
actual  needs  of  family  life.  They  must  be 
given  as  much  careful,  individual  thought 
and  study  as  though  each  one  was  destined 
for  some  particular  family  with  definite 
limitations  and  desires.  Only  so  will  their 
scope  of  service  prove  as  wide  and  their 
application  as  efficient  as  we  intend. 

It  was  with  these  reflections  that  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  designing  of  this  month’s 
houses,  and  worked  out  the  general  scheme 
and  details  of  the  plans.  We  had  in  mind 
the  needs  of  families  with  several  small 
children,  whose  parents  desire  houses  that 
will  provide  adequately,  yet  not  extrava¬ 
gantly,  for  the  comfort  of  both  themselves 
and  the  little  ones.  This  implies  large  and 
homelike  living  rooms,  bedrooms  for  par¬ 
ents  and  children  that  will  be  convenient 
for  both,  and  a  nursery  where  the  young¬ 
sters  can  play  and  to  which 
they  can  have  ready  access 
from  out  of  doors  without 
disturbing  the  older  folk  in 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

And  as  some  people  may 
prefer  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  a  one-story  bunga¬ 
low,  to  eliminate  stair¬ 
climbing  and  simplify  the 
work,  while  others  may 
want  their  bedrooms  on 
the  second  story,  with  per¬ 
haps  accommodation  for  a 
maid,  we  have  worked  out 
designs  along  both  these 
lines — each  of  them  unique 
and  practical,  as  a  study  of 
the  plans  will  disclose. 

We  are  showing  first  the 
bungalow,  No.  173.  It 
will  look  best,  of  course, 
in  the  country  or  on  a 
suburban  lot  with  plenty 
of  garden  space  around  it, 
and  being  comparatively 
low-roofed  it  should  be 
built  only  near  houses  of 
a  similar  type.  The  irregu¬ 
larity  of  outline — the  re¬ 
sult  of  planning  the  rooms 


for  a  maximum  of  light  and  ventilation — 
makes  a  rather  interesting  exterior,  for 
the  nooks  and  angles  of  the  walls  and 
the  shadowed  recess  of  the  living  porch 
break  up  the  sides  of  the  building  pleas¬ 
antly,  giving  the  place  an  air  of  cozy  seclu¬ 
sion  from  whatever  point  it  is  seen. 

The  walls  are  stucco  on  metal  lath,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  composition  fireproof 
shingles,  a  combination  of  materials  that  is 
always  attractive  when  harmonizing  colors 
are  chosen  for  the  roof  and  trim.  In  this 
case  we  would  suggest  shingles  of  a  soft 
grayish  green,  the  same  color  for  the  door 
and  window  trim  and  other  exposed  wood¬ 
work,  white  sash,  and  a  warmer  note  of 
terra  cotta  in  the  cement  floors  of  the 
porches,  and  in  the  brick  chimneys  and 
steps. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  is  well  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  recessed  living  porch,  with  its 
stucco  columns  and  parapet  and  protecting 
roof.  This  porch,  by  the  way,  may  be 
glassed  in  for  the  winter  if  the  bungalow 
faces  south  or  east,  and  will  thus  form  a 
roomy  sun  parlor  where  the  children  can 
play  or  the  older  folks  rest,  read  or  sew. 
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From  this  porch  the  front  door  opens  into 
an  entry,  with  a  light  coat  closet  on  the 
left.  And  as  this  entry  is  not  shut  off  by 
doors  from  the  living  room,  it  shields  the 
latter  from  draughts  and  gives  a  sense  of 
privacy  while  permitting  the  visitor  to  have 
a  welcoming  glimpse  of  the  living  and 
dining  rooms.  Moreover,  it  enables  one  to 
pass  from  the  front  door  through  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  bedrooms,  nursery  and  attic 
without  going  through  the  main  living 
rooms.  This  will  prove  especially  con¬ 
venient  for  the  children,  as  they  can  run 
with  their  playthings  indoors  and  out,  from 
nursery  to  porch  or  garden,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  their  parents  or  any  guests  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  living  room. 

This  living  room  is  somewhat  unusual  in 
arrangement.  In  the  front  is  the  wide 
group  of  casement  windows,  while  beneath 
the  smaller  group  on  the  left  a  window-seat 
is  built,  screened  from  the  entry  and  hall 
by  post  and  panels,  as  shown.  The  rear  of 
the  room  is  lighted  by  a  couple  of  case¬ 
ments  overlooking  the  back  garden,  and 
the  left  wall  is  filled  by  the  fireplace  and 
built-in  bookshelves  on  each  side.  This 
part  of  the  room  is  separated  somewhat 
from  the  rest  by  post-and-panel  construc¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a  big  fire¬ 
place  nook — an  arrangement  which  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  seclusion 
and  special  comfort 
around  the  hearth  with¬ 
out  destroying  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room. 

Bookshelves  are  also  in¬ 
dicated  across  the  front 
of  the  partitions. 

A  glimpse  of  the  fire¬ 
place  is  had  from  the 
dining  room,  which  is  so 
slightly  separated  from 
the  living  room  that  it 
seems  almost  a  part  of  it. 

Here  again  one  finds 
wide  window  groups 
overlooking  the  garden 
on  two  sides,  while  at  the 
rear  one  passes  through 
a  well  equipped  pantry  to 
the  kitchen.  The  latter  is 
particularly  light  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  in  addition 
to  its  built-in  dresser  in 
the  corner  it  is  provided 
with  a  large  closet  having 
a  window  in  the  back 


wall.  Nearby  the  stairs  descend  to  the 
cellar,  and  in  the  space  above  them  is  a 
closet  opening  from  the  dining  room. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  sheltered  corner 
is  afforded  between  the  service  porch  and 
the  outside  wall  of  the  nursery,  and  in  this 
spot  may  be  planted  such  flowers  as  need 
protection  from  sun  and  wind. 

The  other  side  of  the  bungalow  is  given 
over  to  the  sleeping  quarters,  which  are 
effectually  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
plan.  The  owner’s  room  is  in  front,  reached 
from  the  central  hallway,  and  opening  out 
of  it  is  the  baby’s  room,  which  is  also 
accessible  from  the  hall.  The  bedroom  for 
the  other  children  is  at  the  rear,  and  next 
to  it  is  the  bathroom,  with  the  guest’s  room 
on  the  other  side  and  the  nursery  close  by. 
In  this  nursery  is  a  low  window-seat  made 
with  the  lid  hinged  in  two  sections  so  that 
the  children’s  toys  can  be  kept  inside.  An¬ 
other  large  toy  closet  is  provided  opposite 
the  nursery,  and  a  linen  closet  also  opens 
from  the  hall. 

A  point  worth  noting  in  this  grouping  ot 
the  rooms  is  the  way  in  which  plenty  of 
light  and  cross  ventilation  has  been  en- 
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sured.  All  the  rooms  in  the  bungalow  ex¬ 
cept  the  pantry,  nursery,  baby’s  room  and 
bathroom,  are  arranged  in  the  corners  of 
the  building,  so  that  they  have  windows  on 
two  sides.  And  even  the  exceptions  just 
mentioned  have  good-sized  windows,  ana 
the  doors  are  so  placed  that  ventilation  will 
be  an  easy  matter. 

The  staircase  on  the  left  leads  to  the 
attic,  which  will  prove  a  light  and  roomy 
place  for  storage,  as  it  runs  from  the  front 
to  the  back  gable  as  well  as  into  the  gable 
on  the  right,  and  is  provided  with  wide 
groups  of  casements.  In  fact,  if  the  owner 
wishes  to  keep  a  maid,  and  all  the  down¬ 
stairs  bedrooms  are  needed  for  the  family 
and  guests,  one  or  more  rooms  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  upstairs. 

THE  second  house,  while  it  provides 
much  the  same  accommodation  as  the 
first  one,  is  quite  different  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  being  two  full  stories  high.  Here 
again  both  in  size  and  contour  the  building 
lends  itself  to  some  form  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  with  shingled  roof,  although  brick 
walls  and  slate  roof  can  be  substituted  if 
the  owner  prefers.  A  southern  exposure 
will  prove  the  most  favorable,  as  this  will 
ensure  the  morning  sunlight  for  the  dining 
room  and  dining  porch,  while  the  living 
room,  having  windows  on  three  sides,  will 
get  the  sunshine  from  one  direction  or  an¬ 
other  practically  all  day. 

While  the  house  is  very  simple  in  design, 
it  is  saved  from  severity  by  the  pergola 
extending  across  the  front,  the  recessed 
entrance  porch,  the  service  and  dining 
porches  and  sleeping  balcony  at  the  rear, 
and  the  tall  outside  chimney,  all  of  which 
give  interest  to  the  exterior. 

From  the  long  pergola,  with  its  cement 
floor  and  pillars,  one  steps  onto  the  shel¬ 
tered  porch  and  into  the  open  hall.  Just 
opposite  the  door  is  an  inviting  seat  built 
into  the  angle  of  the  staircase,  and  windows 
in  the  front  and  side  walls  make  the  hall 
cheerful  and  light. 

On  the  right  is  a  wide  opening  into  the 
living  room,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
one  has  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  open  fire¬ 
place  with  built-in  bookshelves  on  each  side 
and  small  casements  high  in  the  wall  above. 
The  front  of  the  room  is  broken  bv  wide 
window  groups,  and  if  small-paned  case¬ 
ments  are  used  they  will  prove  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  interior  construction.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the 


hall,  a  coat  closet  is  provided,  and  nearby 
is  the  opening  into  the  dining  room. 
Through  this  opening  and  the  glass  door 
at  the  rear  is  presented  a  vista  of  the 
dining  porch  and  garden  beyond.  In  fact, 
the  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  from  almost 
any  point  one  has  a  sense  of  well  planned 
distances  and  well  balanced  wall  spaces. 

The  dining  room  will  seem  almost  like  a 
sunroom,  with  its  long  window  group  on 
the  right  and  its  rear  wall  filled  by  glass 
door  and  casements.  The  dining  porch, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  parapet,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  dining  room,  and  like  the  latter 
is  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  the  pass- 
pantry  which  is  fitted  with  dresser  and  ice- 
box.  This  ice-box  can  be  filled  from  the 
service  porch,  as  shown. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  13  feet  square,  has 
windows  on  two  sides  which  give  plenty  of 
light  at  the  range  and  sink,  and  in  addition 
to  the  dresser  in  one  corner  there  is  a  good- 
sized  closet  with  shelves.  The  cellar  stairs 
are  reached  from  the  small  passageway  that 
connects  the  kitchen  with  the  front  hall, 
and  a  practical  feature  of  the  plan  is  the 
staircase,  which  has  a  half-way  landing 
accessible  from  both  hall  and  kitchen. 

The  uses  to  which  the  various  upstairs 
rooms  are  put  will  depend  upon  the  size 
and  needs  of  the  family.  The  owner  will 
probably  prefer  to  occupy  the  back  bed¬ 
room  which  opens  onto  the  sleeping  porch, 
and  this  room,  with  its  plentiful  windows 
and  glass  door,  should  prove  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  place.  If  the  back  of  the  house  faces 
north  or  is  exposed  to  very  cold  winds,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  use  a  solid  door  instead 
of  a  glass  one  between  the  bedroom  and 
sleeping  porch. 

A  cheerful  bedroom  for  the  children  will 
be  the  one  in  the  right-hand  front  cprner, 
for  it  has  windows  on  three  sides.  The 
little  central  room  with  the  two  closets  may 
be  used  as  the  nursery,  or  as  a  bedroom  if 
necessary,  while  the  room  on  the  left  will 
be  a  pleasant  one  for  guests. 

The  maid’s  room  is  at  the  rear,  and  there 
are  two  bathrooms,  both  accessible  from  the 
ball.  Light,  cross-ventilation,  closet  space 
■ — all  these  have  been  provided  for,  so  that 
the  whole  upper  story  may  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient  as  possible.  And,  as  in 
most  Craftsman  plans,  the  details  of  the 
layout  may  be  varied  to  meet  different  re¬ 
quirements — but  such  points  can  be  taken 
up  with  our  architects  personally  when  the 
owner  is  ready. 
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THE  SUMMER  HOME  OF  WILLIAM  A.  POTHIER,  AT 
SEA  GATE,  CONEY  ISLAND,  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  M. 
SUTTON. 


WHEN  the  hot  sultry  days  of  a 
New  York  close  in  upon  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  imprisoning  the 
city  and  its  dwellers  within  walls 
of  heat,  then  begins  the  general  exodus  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  the  cool  haunts 
of  mountain,  lake  and  shore.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  even  of  the  well-to-do  folk,  must  be 
left  behind ;  their  work  needs  them,  and  the 
only  respite  they  can  find  from  the  mental 
strain  of  business  and  the  physical  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  climate  is  in  a  couple  of  weeks’ 
vacation  and  a  few  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
at  some  nearby  resort. 

Some  of  the  city  workers  are  able  to 
transfer  their  home  life  to  a  summer  cot¬ 
tage,  far  enough  from  the  city  to  be  rest¬ 
ful  and  airy,  yet  near  enough  to  permit 
travel  each  day  between  office  and  home. 
Thus  wife  and  children  can  enjoy  the 
healthful  freedom  of  outdoor  life  all 
through  the  long  summer,  while  the  com¬ 
muters  are  refreshed  by  an  invigorating 


breath  of  nature,  morning,  evening  and 
week-ends. 

Just  how  and  where  to  secure  a  comfort¬ 
able,  accessible  and  not  too  expensive  sum- 


ALCOVE  IN  THE  OWNER’S  BEDROOM,  WITH  CUSHIONED 
WINDOW-SEAT  ARRANGED  ABOVE  THE  LOW  RADIATOR. 
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mer  home  is  a  question  that  requires  much 
individual  thought  and  careful  planning  A 
number  of  fortunate  New  Yorkers  have 
solved  the  problem  by  building  for  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  breezy  shores  of  New  York 
Harbor,  bungalows  and  cottages  where 
they  and  their  families  may  find  refuge 
from  the  city’s  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  their 
work  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  And 
among  these  colonies 
of  seaside  retreats, 
perhaps  few  afford 
such  interesting  archi¬ 
tectural  glimpses  as 
that  at  Sea  Gate, 

Coney  Island.  One  of 
the  most  interesting 
cottages  of  this  resort 
we  are  showing  here 
— the  home  of  Mr. 

William  A.  Pothier, 
designed  by  Mr. 

Charles  M.  Sutton, 
architect. 

Some  time  before 
the  building  of  this 
cottage,  its  owner 
had  set  his  heart  on 
having  a  summer 
home  at  Sea  Gate, 
not  only  because  its 
wind-swept  spaces  are 
within  full  view  of 


THE  LONG  LIVING  ROOM,  WITH  OPEN  FIREPLACE  AND 
CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS — A  PLACE  FULL  OF  HOME¬ 
LIKE  COMFORT  AND  CHARM. 

the  harbor  and  ocean,  and  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  by  boat  from  New  York,  but  also 
because  the  community  itself  is  unusually 
desirable  from  many  standpoints.  Sea 
Gate  has  a  special  charter  which  enables  its 
residents  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  sanitation,  and  a  spirit  of 


DETAIL  OF  LIVING-ROOM  FIRESIDE,  WITH  ITS  BRICK  MANTEL  AND  HEARTH. 
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ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  POTHIER 
HOUSE,  SHOWING  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE. 

cooperation  among  its  people  naturally  re¬ 
sults. 

Realizing  these  advantages,  Mr.  Pothier 
bought  a  triangular  plot  of  land  near  the 
end  of  the  island,  and  in  1911  began  the 
building  of  his  summer  home  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  these  pages. 

The  general  type  of  construction  which 
he  had  in  mind  was  the  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house,  with  hipped  roof,  dormer 
windows  and  long  porch — the  sort 
of  house  that  would  suggest  by  its 
simple  but  inviting  exterior  the 
generous  spaces  and  hospitable 
comfort  within.  He  wanted  a  big 
living  room  and  open  fireplaces, 
sturdy  woodwork,  roomy  porch 
and  sun  parlor,  and  he  wanted 
the  plans  and  details  worked  out 
along  Craftsman  lines.  He  had 
long  been  interested  in  Craftsman 
architecture  and  all  it  stood  for, 
and  had  dropped  in  many  a  time  at 
the  Craftsman  office  to  look  over 
designs  and  draw  from  them  what¬ 
ever  suggestions  might  help  him  in 
the  evolution  of  this  summer  home. 

Finally  he  gave  his  architect  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  what  he  wanted,  and 
Mr.  Sutton  worked  out  the  plans 
which  we  are  reproducing  here — 
plans  that  are  well  worth  studying. 

As  the  photograph  of  the  exte¬ 


rior  shows,  the 
construction  is 
very  simple. 
Above  the  con¬ 
crete  and  brick 
foundation,  the 
walls  are  cov- 
e  r  e  d  with 
heavy  white 
cedar  shingles, 
stained  a  light 
green,  which 
in  time  will 
grow  silvery 
under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the 
keen  salt  air. 
The  shingled 
roof  is  a  dark¬ 
er  green,  and  a 
contras  ting 
note  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the 
porch  floors,  which  are  dull  red  cement 
marked  off  into  squares.  Cement  pillars 
are  used,  left  in  the  natural  color,  and 
brighter  notes  of  scarlet,  brown  and  green 
are  added  by  the  flower-beds  around  the 
base  of  the  porch  and  beside  the  well  kept 
lawn. 

The  entrance  is  especially  interesting,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  convenience,  but  also 
for  its  somewhat  unique  decorative  quality. 
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Through  the  Dutch  door  one  steps  from 
the  porch  into  a  vestibule,  which  like  the 
porch  has  a  dull  red  cement  floor.  The 
light  plaster  walls  are  covered  by  pale  green 
latticework  that  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
across  the  threshold  a  suggestion  of  the  out 
of  doors.  A  seat  is  built  in  beneath  the 
window,  and  on  the  wall  opposite  the  front' 
door  hangs  a  quaint  brass  Colonial  lantern 
fitted  with  electric  light. 

Opening  out  of  this  vestibule  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  step-saving  features 
of  the  whole  plan — a  big  L-shaped  coat 
closet — practically  a  small  room — built  be¬ 
neath  the  staircase,  between  vestibule,  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  laundry,  and  fitted  with  seat, 
wash  bowl,  coat  and  magazine  racks. 

The  living  room  is  a  long,  hospitable- 
looking  place,  with  windows  that  overlook 
the  porch,  and  a  glass  door  that  leads  out 
to  a  sun  parlor  floored  with  red  cement, 
furnished  with  a  few  simple  brown  rugs 
and  willow  chairs,  and  protected  when 
necessary  by  removable  screens  and  sliding 
windows. 

In  the  living  room,  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  sun  parlor,  is  a  built-in 
bookcase  with  diamond  panes,  and  in  the 
long  wall  near  the  dining-room  opening 
stands  the  wide  brick  chimneypiece  with 
its  brick  hearth. 

The  dining-room  fireplace,  which  is  of 
wood  and  dull  green  tiles  with  a  hearth  of 
brick,  is  built  across  the  adjoining  corner 


of  the  dining  room,  and  as  the 
bedroom  fireplace  is  just  above, 
the  chimneys  are  carried  up  to¬ 
gether,  as  shown  on  the  plans.  In 
the  bay  at  the  rear  of  the  dining 
room  is  a  comfortably  cushioned 
window-seat,  and  china  cabinets 
are  built  in  on  each  side  of  the 
other  window. 

These  two  big  rooms,  like  the 
staircase,  are  finished  in  chestnut, 
and  in  order  to  give  the  wood  a 
certain  lustrous  quality  a  little 
gold-bronze  powder  was  dusted 
into  the  stain  before  it  was  ap¬ 
plied.  Throughout,  the  woodwork 
has  been  very  simply  handled,  and 
its  sturdy  lines  and  mellow  finish 
are  in  keeping  with  the  Craftsman 
furnishings.  The  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  light,  golden-brown 
“oatmeal”  paper,  and  brown  is  the 
prevailing  color  note,  lightened,  of 
course,  by  contrasting  touches  in 
the  fabrics  and  fittings.  In  the  dining  room 
is  a  frieze  of  tapestry  paper  that  repeats  the 
browns,  greens  and  buffs  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings. 

A  long  narrow  serving  pantry  is  ar¬ 
ranged  between  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
and  fitted  with  sink,  dressers  and  shelves — 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  points 
about  the  house  is  the  generous  shelf  and 
closet  spaces  which  have  been  provided 
without  sacrifice  of  needed  room. 

The  kitchen  is  especially  well  equipped 
and  is  finished  in  cypress,  and  from  here 
one  can  pass  through  the  laundry  and  coat 
closet  to  the  front  door,  or  through  the 
rear  entry  to  the  servants’  porch.  The 
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small  service  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  trellis — 
a  necessity  on  that  breezy  island,  to  prevent 
the  ocean  winds  from  blowing  one’s  wash 
away. 

Later  on,  when  the  house  next  door  is 
finished,  the  Pothiers  are  planning  to  build 
a  pergola  that  will  link  their  home  more 
closely  with  the  grounds,  and  give  a  touch 
of  garden  privacy.  It  will  be  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  and  design  as  will  keep  it  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  neighboring  building. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  convenient¬ 
ly  planned  and  comfortably  equipped  bed¬ 
rooms  and  two  baths.  The  white  enameled 
woodwork  (of  whitewood),  the  simple  fur¬ 
niture  and  rugs,  the  well  placed  windows 
that  let  in  all  possible  light  and  air,  make 
this  floor  unusually  attractive.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  plan  is  the 
practical  way  in  which  these  windows  have 
been  arranged,  so  that  every  part  of  the  in¬ 
terior  is  swept  by  breezes,  no  matter  what 
the  direction  of  the  wind — an  important 
consideration  in  a  summer  home  in  this  lo¬ 
cality. 

As  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  show,  the 
owner’s  bedroom  is  particularly  spacious 
and  inviting,  for  it  extends  the  full  depth 
of  the  house,  contains  an  open  fireplace,  a 
private  bathroom  with  a  mirror-door,  and  a 
little  alcove  at  each  end  of  the  room.  One 
of  these  alcoves  is  fitted  with  writing  desk 
and  chair,  the  other  with  a  window-seai 
covered  with  flowered  cretonne  cushions 
and  built  above  a  low  radiator.  Deep- 
shelved  closets  are  provided  on  each  side. 
The  room  is  furnished  in  mahogany,  and 
the  color  scheme  is  pale  green  and  rose — 
the  wall-paper  being  light  green  with  a 
narrow  frieze  of  roses,  and  grass  rugs  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  floor. 

The  smaller  bedroom  in  front  is  papered 
with  pale  yellow,  and  rag  rugs  of  yellow, 
white  and  green  are  used  here.  The  alcove 
with  its  roomy  closet  and  convenient  writ¬ 
ing  table  adds  to  the  space  and  convenience 
of  the  room. 

The  other  bedroom,  which  is  somewhat 
larger,  is  papered  in  pale  mauve,  and  the 
rag  rugs  show  mauve,  white  and  green.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  floor  the  color 
schemes  are  light  and  dainty,  and  with  the 
white  woodwork  they  help  to  give  the 
rooms  that  atmosphere  of  coolness  and 
space  that  is  especially  desirable  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  seaside  home. 

In  the  attic  are  the  two  servants’  rooms, 
and  here  the  woodwork  is  cypress,  poplar 


being  used  in  the  attic  bathroom.  All 
through  the  house  double  floors  are  used 
of  North  Carolina  pine  stained  a  golden 
brown,  which  adds  to  the  cheeriness  of  the 
interior. 

On  every  hand,  from  cellar  to  attic,  one 
finds  evidence  of  that  practical  forethought 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  planning,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipping  of  a  successful  home. 
The  ample  closets,  for  instance,  with  their 
convenient  fittings ;  the  sturdily  built,  well 
fitting  windows ;  the  low  hot-water  radia¬ 
tors  that  are  placed  beneath  the  windows 
to  save  wall  space ;  the  three  bathrooms 
which,  though  thoroughly  sanitary  and 
convenient,  have  been  so  economically  fin¬ 
ished  that  they  cost  no  more  than  two 
somewhat  more  elaborate  ones  would  have 
done ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cellar,  and 
the  way  in  which  its  sewage  pipe  has  been 
given  a  dip  of  about  45  degrees  to  prevent 
the  water  from  ever  “backing  up” — these 
are  some  of  the  details  which  indicate  how 
much  careful  thought  and  work  the  ar¬ 
chitect  has  devoted  to  the  planning  of  the 
Pothiers’  cottage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
houses  at  Sea  Gate  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  and  built  in  the  same  thorough 
spirit  as  the  Pothiers’  seashore  home.  The 
prevailing  note  everywhere  is  one  of  great 
architectural  simplicity,  which  is  especially 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  In  fact, 
this  little  colony  is  well  worth  a  visit  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
suburban  homes. 

BOOKS  ON  JAPAN  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  STUDENTS 

HE  Japan  Society  is  frequently  asked 
to  recommend  a  short  course  of  read¬ 
ing  so  that  one  may  understand  something 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  civilization. 
The  following  short  books  are  suggested  in 
the  order  given: 

“Intercourse  Between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,”  by  Nitobe. 

“The  Japanese  Nation,”  by  Nitobe. 

“Ancestor  Worship  and  Japanese  Law,” 
by  N.  Hozumi. 

"Political  Development  of  Japan,”  by 
LTyehara. 

“Japan — -An  Interpretation,”  by  Hearn. 

It  has  been  said  of  Hearn  that  from  no 
other  writer  can  one  get  so  true  and  noble 
an  impression  of  all  that  L  best  in  Japanese 
art,  poetry  and  civilization. 
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“A  THANKSGIVING  BUSI¬ 
NESS:”  BY  ELOISE  ROORBACH 

HREE  girls  born  in  Mississippi — 
reared  in  luxury  that  endowed 
them  with  soft,  helpless  white 
hands,  a  knowledge  of  dancing 
steps  and  becoming  ways  of  dressing  their 
hair,  suddenly  found  themselves  adrift 
upon  a  world  that  demanded  hard  practical 
work  in  exchange  for  the  food,  shelter  and 
dress  necessary  to  keep  them  alive.  A  mag¬ 
azine  containing  an  article  upon  the  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth  earned  by  the  “simple  and 
easy’’  process  of  raising  chickens  fell  into 
their  hands.  They  bought  more  of  the  lit¬ 
erature,  consulted  poultry  books  of  all 
kinds,  spent  hours  figuring  out  possible 
profits,  and  at  last  with  what  they  felt  to 
"be  a  calm,  unbiased  comprehension  of  the 
whole  subject,  they  put  on  the  khaki  bloom¬ 
ers  and  heavy  boots  of  a  California  ranch¬ 
er  and  began  to  climb  the  long,  steep  and 
difficult  ladder  of  success  by  the  process  of 
chicken  raising.  After  six  months  of  travel 
and  investigation  of  various  sections  of  dif¬ 
ferent  States  they  decided  upon  a  bit  of  a 
ranch  near  Morgan  Hill,  a  small  town  in 
the  heart  of  the  lovely  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
California.  They  named  their  ranch  “Crys¬ 
tal  Spring  Turkey  Ranch,”  for  their  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  concentrate  finally  their  ener¬ 
gies  upon  turkeys,  having  thanksgiving  in 
their  hearts  and  “a  market  in  sight.” 

They  began  with  ten  hen  turkeys  and  one 
gobbler ;  the  second  year,  even  after  selling 
many,  they  had  forty  hens  and  four  gob¬ 
blers  as  stock;  the  third  year  they  kept  fifty 
hens  and  five  gobblers.  All  the  others  were 


LENNIE  DRIWNG  THE  FLOCK  CF  THOROUGHBRED 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  TO  A  PLACE  OF  SHADE 

AND  SHELTER. 

sold  when  the  market  was  high  and  when  it 
declined  the  herd  was  turned  loose  upon  the 
range.  In  spite  of  large  losses  from  chill, 
incubator  troubles,  etc.,  they  made  so  great 
a  gain  that  the  third  year  found  them  in 
possession  of  eight  hundred  turkeys  and 
with  several  pages  of  their  bank-books  well 
balanced  and  comforting  to  look  upon. 

Though  all  three  worked  and  consulted 
together  yet  each  had  some  special  duty. 
Clara  managed  the  nine  ducks  (hatched 
under  hens  as  a  starter)  with  such  skill 
that  the  second  year  found  her  the  owner 
of  sixty  layers.  These  White  Indian  Run¬ 
ners  were  fed  on  bran  mash,  “mids”  and 
corn  meal,  and  when  ready  for  the  oven 
had  cost  on  an  average  fifty  cents  each.  She 
found  that  they  had  paid  well,  that  the 
feathers  brought  good  prices,  but  that  the 
greatest  profits  resulted  from  the  sale  of 
the  eggs.  “Mary  Jane,”  a  floppy-eared 
puppy,  was  trained  to  help  keep  tbe  pro¬ 
cession  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  run¬ 
ners  in  line.  She  would  also  drive  the  tur¬ 
keys  and  hens  away  from  the  feeding 
ground  of  the  ducks — not  a  turkey  or  a 
hen  could  sneak  even  one  bite  of  food  when 
“Mary  Jane”  was  around,  and  she  never 
willingly  left  those  irresponsible  ducks 
alone  for  a  minute. 

To  Olive  belongs  the  credit  of  the  money¬ 
making  chicken  department,  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  business  management  generally, 
running  the  distillate  engine  in  the  incuba¬ 
tor  house,  the  setting  of  broken  legs  and 
wings,  sewing  up  of  wounds,  ministering  to 
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the  sick,  the  crop  bound.  Former  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursing  now  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  asset  and  saved  the  “Company” 
many  a  loss,  and  therefore  many  a  dollar. 

To  Lennie’s  care  is  due  the  flock  of  eight 
hundred  turkeys — all  thoroughbred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze — that  she  is  now  in  the  third 
year  of  caring  for,  having  sold  hundreds  in 
the  markets.  She  says  that  each  turkey 


SCATTERING  THE  GRAIN  IN  THE  GRASS  AT  FEEDING 
TIME,  ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  PROBLEMATIC  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  TURKEY-RAISING  BUSINESS. 

costs  on  an  average  seventy-five  cents  to 
raise  and  sells  at  from  three  to  four  dollars. 
She  has  sold  many  pounds  of  feathers  at 
forty  cents  a  pound  and  many  dozen  eggs 
and  young  chicks  to  neighboring  ranchers. 
The  young  “poults” — all  incubator  nurs¬ 
lings  —  were 
fed  on  the 
yolks  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  at 
first,  then 
given  chopped 
alfalfa,  young 
onions  and 
kale  (of 
which  they 
are  ravenous¬ 
ly  fond)  and 
a  very  little 
cracked 
grain.  When 
the  young 
turkeys  are 
three  months 
old,  the  real 
fun  of  the 
whole  under¬ 
taking  —  the 
herding  —  be- 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAY  THE  TURKEYS  AS  WELL  AS  LENNIE  RESPOND  TO  HERDING  TIME. 
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LENNIE  ON  HER  PONY  WHEN  ABOUT  TO  DRIVE  HER 
LUDICROUSLY  OBEDIENT  FLOCK  TO  A  PLACE  OF  SAFETY. 

gins.  Lennie  takes  a  lunch,  a  book,  a  pencil 
and  pad,  a  shotgun  to  keep  away  coyotes, 
and  drives  the  turkeys  (which  obey  her  in 
the  most  ludicrous  but  praiseworthy  way) 
over  the  rounding  hills  of  the  Santa  Kathe- 
rina  Range,  that  her  brood  may  pick  up  the 
dried  seeds  of  that  useful  little  plant  al- 
fileria,  the  round  nourishing  seeds  of 
the  Burr  clover,  grains  of  wild  oats, 
sandwiched  in  with  grasshoppers  and 
many  other  insects.  In  the  fall,  when 
her  flock  is  of  larger  growth,  the  turkeys 
are  driven  un¬ 
der  the  oaks 
and  allowed  to 
feed  on  the 
acorns,  which 
are  very  fatten¬ 
ing.  This  tur¬ 
key  s  h  e  p  herd 
wanders  with 
her  flock  over 
the  “Compa¬ 
ny’s”  range  of 
five  hundred 
acres,  and  on 
beyond  over  a 
tract  of  one 
thousand  acres, 
belonging  to  a 
friendly  neigh¬ 
bor.  These  long 
days  are  spent 
in  study,  in  the 

reading  of  good  white  runners  as  they  file 


books,  in  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  also  in  preparing 
lectures  on  poultry 
raising  to  be  given  at 
farmers’  institutes  or 
agricultural  schools. 
While  her  mind  is 
being  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  hills  and 
skies,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  useful 
things,  her  body  is 
growing  strong,  sup¬ 
ple,  tireless,  and  her 
heart  is  full  of  joy  in 
her  work  and  thanks¬ 
giving  that  she  dared 
venture  into  the  land 
that  is  kind  to  who¬ 
ever  comes  to  dwell 
in  it  outfitted  with 
faith,  courage  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 

The  usual  markets  for  the  sale  of  poultry 
were  not  satisfactory  for  the  sale  of  the 
“Company’s”  specialized  products,  so  Len¬ 
nie  discarded  her  bloomers,  donned  street 
costume  and  went  from  door  to  door  in  San 
Jose,  Palo  Alto,  Los  Gatos  and  several  oth¬ 
er  surrounding  towns,  offering  her  wares. 
And  she  generally  succeeded  in  getting  an 
order  for  a  regular  delivery  of  turkeys ;  for 
they  were  so  fat,  tender  and  well  dressed 
that  knowledge  of  her  wares  was  spread 
around  from  friend  to  friend,  bringing  her 
more  orders  than  she  was  able  to  fill. 


WITH  TURKEY  DIGNITY  PAST  THE  FEEDING  TABLE. 
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Naturally  there  were  many  conflicts  with 
trying  conditions  which  only  brought  out 
unsuspected  ingenuity,  developing  quick 
judgment  and  a  vast  fund  of  common  sense. 
The  "Company”  soon  found  out  that  young 
turkeys  were  prized  by  coyote,  skunk,  bad¬ 
gers,  hawks  and  wood  rats  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  enemies  would  make  stealthy 
raids,  risking  their  lives  nightly  in  search 
of  them.  They  would  sneak  down  from 
the  wild  canyons  far  back  in  the  hills,  jump 
over  the  fence  or  dig  under  the  doors  and 
escape  with  so  many  of  the  turkeys,  ducks 
and  chickens  that  they  became  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  menace  to  the  business.  Finally  the 
girls  taught  the  turkeys  to  roost  on  a  fence 
so  high  that  they  were  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  "Br’er  Coyote,”  who  would  dis¬ 
tractedly  jump  his  highest  in  a  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  the  coveted  meal.  But  he 
could  catch  and  hold  on  to  so  many  droop¬ 
ing  tail  feathers  that  the  poor  turkeys 
were  a  sorry  sight  marching  about  in  their 
peculiarly  pompous  way  with  but  one  or 
two  ragged  tail  feathers  waving  sadly 
aloft !  Something  had  to  be  done.  So 
for  a  while  the  girls  put  their  bed  down 
in  the  ravine  where  the  turkeys  roosted 
and  slept  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
on  one  side  and  a  rifle  on  the  other. 
They  also  trained  dogs  to  help  guard  their 
stock,  set  traps  and  put  poison  where  the 


enemy  would  find  it,  and  the  turkeys  would 
not.  But  the  best  trick  of  all  proved  to  be 
the  tying  of  little  bells  around  the  necks  of  a 
few  gobblers.  A  tinkle  of  tiny  sleighbells 
caused  the  puzzled  enemy  to  vanish  at  top 
speed !  The  “bell  turkeys”  soon  became 
used  to  their  useful  baubles,  and  the  coy¬ 
otes  have  never  yet  dared  venture  to  face 
a  flock  patrolled  by  that  mysterious  sound. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  one  of  the  girls 
hover  around  her  nurslings  with  motherly 
care,  to  see  her  make  pets  of  them;  with 
the  hose,  sprinkling  the  flock  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  ;  driving  them  under  the  shelter  of 
boughs  she  had  built  for  them  and  kept 
well  watered  so  that  it  might  be  cool  and 
inviting,  climbing  nimbly  upon  the  roosts  so 
her  “babies,”  which  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  her  a  minute,  might  catch  the  trick 
of  perching.  She  was  their  only  model,  to 
her  they  looked  for  food  and  instruction  in 
polite  deportment ! 

It  is  good,  too,  to  see  these  girls,  lariat 
over  the  saddle,  mount  their  pony  and  away 
after  the  coyotes  with  vengeance  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  stimulating  to  watch  them 
saw  lumber  and  nail  it  briskly  into  brood 
boxes  and  shipping  crates ;  to  see  them 
train  a  dog  or  bake  a  pan  of  biscuits  equal 
to  the  best  to  be  had. 

Thus  have  they  fought  their  way  to  suc¬ 
cess,  by  their  own  courageous  efforts. 


LENNIE,  “MARY  JANE”  AND  THEIR  FEATHERED  CHARGES  IN  THE  SHADY  MEADOW  :  A  TYPICAL  SCENE. 
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PINE-NEEDLE  BASKETRY:  A 


NEW  DEVELOPMENT  IN 


AMERICAN  HANDICRAFT ;  BY 
EDNA  CAIN 


BASKETRY  is  a  craft  which  appeals 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the 
nature-lover,  for  its  woodland  ori¬ 
gin  remains  unconcealed  in  texture, 
materials,  and  in  workmanship  however 
finished.  It  retains  always  the  poetic  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  bird’s  nest,  Nature’s  most 
exquisite  bit  of  craftsmanship.  This  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  basket  combined  with  its  varied 
utility  makes  it  a  particularly  welcome 
decoration  in  houses  where  the  structural 
woodwork  is  made  the  keynote  of  har¬ 
monious  effects  in  color  schemes  and  fur¬ 
niture.  And  basketry,  like  pottery,  adds  to 

a  rnnm  i  11  c  t  that 


needed  decorative 
touch  which  helps  to 
complete  a  gracious 
and  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  art  of  basketry 
goes  back  to  the 
primitive  handicrafts. 


FIG.  2. — RAFFIA  COIL 
BASKETS,  ONE  PINE 
NEEDLE  AND  RAFFIA 
BASKET. 


FIG.  8. — GROUP  OF  REED  AND  RAFFIA  BASKETS  : 
THE  LARGE  FLAT  ROSE  BASKET  IS  GREEN  WITH  A 
CONVENTIONALIZED  ROSE  DESIGN  WORKED  OUT  IN 
THE  BORDER  IN  DULL  ROSE  COLOR. 


It  has  been  practiced  in  varying  forms  in 
every  country  and  age.  With  this  fact  in 
mind,  American  craftsmen  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  pine-needle  bas¬ 
ketry  evolved  in  this  country  several  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  McAfee.  Developed 
through  her  sense  of  beauty  and  fine  work¬ 
manship,  her  work  presents  a  rare  and 
charming  example  of  native  craftsmanship. 

This  pine-needle  basketry  is  a  permanent 
gain  to  our  handicrafts,  and  provides  a 
most  interesting  opportunity  to  develop  a 
form  of  basketry  distinctively  American  in 
materials  and  treatment.  It  possesses 
beauty  of  form  and  texture,  is  extremely 
durable,  and  never  loses  the  rich  coloring 
and  the  balsamic  odor 
which  carry  with  them 
a  remembrance  of  forest 
aisle  and  woodland 
fragrance.  The  pine- 
needle  basket  above  all 
others  brings  a  sense  of 
the  “out  of  doors,”  be¬ 
cause  no  varnish  or  dye 
is  used  in  its  mak¬ 
ing.  And  having 
an  innate  loveli¬ 
ness,  it  is  at  home 
wherever  well 
made  and  well 
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chosen  furnishings  are  found — whether  in 
simple  Craftsman  interiors  or  in  rooms 
where  polished  mahogany,  dim  tapestries 
and  rare  porcelains  denote  the  taste  of  the 
collector. 

Any  phase  of  industrial  art  which  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  people  or  a  locality  is  evolved 
from  local  materials  adapted  to  meet  a 
special  need,  and  this  is  true  of  the  pine- 
needle  basket.  It  had  its  real  beginning  in 
the  stress  of  war  times,  when  Mrs.  McAfee 
sought  some  material  out  of  which  to 
weave  a  hat  that  might  replace  her  father’s 
worn-out  headgear.  Pine  needles  were 
chosen  and  held  together  with  the  last 
spool  of  thread  the  family  possessed.  In 
later  years  an  interest  in  basketry  revived 
the  memory  of  this  experiment,  and  pine 
needles  were  employed  for  the  weaving  of 
baskets.  The  results  were  so  interesting 


FIG.  1. — TWO  REED  BASKETS,  A  RAFFIA  COIL  BASKET, 
A  PINE  NEEDLE  AND  RAFFIA  COIL  PLAQUE. 

that  Mrs.  McAfee  devoted  all  her  artistry 
to  the  perfection  of  her  craft.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  who  is  nearly  seventy-five  years  old, 
has  found  in  this  work  both  personal  joy 
and  success — a  fact  which  should  en¬ 
courage  her  countrywomen  to  develop 
other  crafts  affording  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Perfect  pine-needle  baskets  exhibit  work¬ 
manship  as  painstaking  as  that  habitual 
with  the  Japanese.  A  sense  of  color  har¬ 
mony  and  of  form  is  essential  in  the  worker 
— and  the  wide  range  of  colors  is  such 
that  no  two  baskets  are  alike.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  first  principles  of  design,  as  in 
all  handicrafts,  is  valuable,  and  leads  to 
freedom  of  expression.  The  basket  is 
shaped  with  the  fingers  as  the  sewing  pro¬ 


ne.  t. — BASKETS 
OF  RAFFIA  COIL  : 
THE  FLAT  BASKET 
HAS  GRAPE  LEAF 
DESIGN  IN  GREEN 
AT  CENTER, 
EUNCHES  OF 
GRAPES  AROUND 
THE  EDGES,  THE 
GENERAL  COLOR 
EFFECT  BEING 
GREEN  AND 
purple:  THE 
HANGING  FERN 
j  BASKET  IS  IN 
|H  SHADES  OF 
GREEN,  WITH 
™  HANDLES  OF 

PLAITED  RAFFIA. 
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ceeds,  and  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind 
at  this  time  a  definite  shape,  or  better  still 
to  have  made  in  advance  a  full-size  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  proposed  design. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
technique  of  pine-needle  basketry  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  finished  product.  Num¬ 
ber  i  shows  the  first  four  stages  of  a  basket 
with  raffia  used  as  the  sewing  material. 
Number  2  illustrates  the  method  of  begin¬ 
ning  a  lid  when  a  pine  cone  is  used  for  a 
handle.  The  beginner,  however,  will  find 
it  less  difficult,  in  sewing  the  coil,  to  use 
strong  linen  or  cotton  thread.  After  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  has  been  acquired  in  handling  the 
pine  needles,  raffia  or  manila  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  latter  materials  being  better 
suited  than  thread  to  the  texture  of  pine 
needles. 

The  coil  stitch,  familiar  to  makers  of 
grass  baskets,  is  usually  employed  in  pine- 
needle  basketry.  The  more  elaborate  stitch 
shown  in  the  basket  at  the  extreme  left 
(Figure  8)  is  possible  only  after  great 
proficiency  is  attained.  The  lines  of  sew- 
i  n  g  which 
radiate  from 
the  center  form 
a  n  important 
decora  five 
feature,  and 
care  must  be 
exercised  from 


FIG.  O. — GROUP  OF  PIXE-XEEDLE  BASKETS,  THE  CEX- 
TER  OXE  SHOWIXG  THE  MILLET  FODDER  BAXD. 

the  beginning  to  space  the  stitches  evenly, 
as  the  slightest  irregularity  results  in  an 
effect  of  crudeness.  It  is  also  most  im¬ 
portant  to  insert  the  pine  needles  in  the 
coil  so  that  the  smooth  or  polished  side  is 
toward  the  outside  of  the  basket.  The  coil 
must  never  be  twisted  but  must  lie  flat 
around  the  basket.  The  natural  sheen  and 
coloring  of  the  needles  present  an  un¬ 
broken  surface  only  through  observance  of 
these  details. 

As  no  dye  is  used  other  than  that  to  color 
the  sewing  materials  harmonizing  with  the 
needles,  the  beauty  of  the  basket  depends 
on  the  workmanship  and  the  selection  of 
colors.  Nature-loving:  craftsmen  find  de- 


FIG.  3. — A  PIXE-XEEDLE  BASKET  WITH  DECORATIVE 
BAXD  OF  MILLET  FODDER  WOYEX  IX  :  HAXDLE  OF 
PLAITED  PIXE  XEEDLES. 

light  in  the  wide  range  of  pine- 
needle  colors  running  through 
tones  of  green  and  brown  and 
which  are  fixed  in  the  needles  by 
the  simplest  curing  processes. 

The  finest  and  most  durable 
baskets  are  made  from  the  needles 
which  fall  from  the 
long-leaf  pine  tree  of 
the  South  in  autumn, 
cured  and  ready  for 
use ;  but  the  needles 
may  be  gathered  at 
any  time  and  cured 
by  exposure  to 
the  weather  for 
a  few  weeks.  The 
well  -  m  a  tured 
needles  turn  a 


FIG.  4. — PIXE-XEEDLE  BASKET  WITH  BAXD  OF  MILLET 
FODDER  AXD  A  PIXE  COXE  FOR  HAXDLE  OF  THE  TOP. 
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darker  brown  than  is  seen  in  the  younger 
ones,  and  through  selection  a  wide  range  of 
shades  may  be  obtained.  Green  needles 
cured  in  absolute  darkness  retain  a  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  green  color. 

In  beginning  a  basket  the  brown  needles 
should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wiped 
dry  immediately ;  the  green  dried  needles 
are  similarly  treated  except  that  cold  water 
is  used.  During  the  process  of  basket¬ 
making  they  are  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth. 
Various,  examples  are  shown,  in  the  illus¬ 
trations,  of  the  use  of  pine  cones  as  handles 
for  the  basket  lids.  These  cones  should 
be  gathered  before  they  are  open;  often  a 
group  of  two  or  three  may  be  secured. 

In  Figures  5,  6  and  7,  which  illustrate 
typical  examples  of  pine-needle  basketry. 


NO.  1. — THE  BE¬ 
GINNING  OF  A 
PINE-NEEDLE 

basket:  the 

SEWING  IS  DONE 
WITH  RAFFIA  AND 
A  VALUABLE 
DECORATIVE  EFFECT 
IS  GAINED  WITH 
THE  VARIED 
STITCHES  :  THE 
BEAUTY  OF  THE 
FINISHED  BASKET 
DEPENDS  UPON 
WORKING  THE  NEEDLES  SMOOTH¬ 
LY,  GIVING  A  SATINY  SURFACE 
AND  A  DELIGHTFUL  BURNISHED 
COLOR  EFFECT  :  THE  NEEDLES  OF  THE 
LONG-LEAF  PINE  ARE  GATHERED 
GREEN  AND  DRIED  IN  THE  SHADE, 
THE  FINISHED  BASKET  HAVING  THE 
ODOR  OF  THE  PINE:  MILLET  FODDER, 
WITH  ITS  BROWNISH  RED  COLORS, 
COMPOSES  BEAUTIFULLY  WITH  THE 
PINE  NEEDLES  AND  IS  USED  EFFEC¬ 
TIVELY  AS  A  DECORATIVE  BAND. 

an  interesting  decoration  is 
shown  in  the  bands  woven  of 
millet  “fodder,”  another  bas¬ 
ket  material  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Mcx\fee.  When  grown 


especially  for  basketry  it  should  be  planted 
in  poor  soil,  as  the  growth  is  then  finer  and 
the  colors  richer.  It  begins  to  change  color 
in  July  and  presents  a  rich  array  of  yel¬ 


lows,  reds  and  browns.  As  the  desired  col¬ 


ors  appear,  the  millet  should  be  gathered 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  This  millet,  or 
sorghum  cane,  seems  to  combine  with  pine 
needles  in  texture  and  color  more  happily 
than  any  other  material ;  but  in  every  lo¬ 
cality  there  is  an  abundance  of  lovely  na¬ 
tive  grasses  which  can  be  utilized. 

Mrs.  McAfee  has  employed  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  design  and  color  harmony  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  interesting  variations  of  the 
familiar  raffia  and  reed  basketry.  In  raffia 
coil  she  has  worked  out  conventionalized 


fruit  and  flower  designs. 


NO.  2. — SHOWING  METHOD  OF  BEGINNING  THE  LID  FOR  A  PINE-NEEDLE  BASKET  WHERE  A  PINE  CONE  IS  USED 
FOR  THE  HANDLE.  - 
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THE  STORY  OF  PAUL  REVERE 
POTTERY 

A  SHORT  time  ago  it  was  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  attend  a  series  of  meetings 
in  New  York,  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  whether  the 
$35,000,000  annually  expended  by  private 
individuals  for  philanthropic  purposes  was 
well  spent.  So  large  a  question  naturally 
could  not  be  settled  by  a  small  body  of 
people,  however 
i  n  t  e  1  ligent  and 
sincere,  in  the 
course  of  three 
days ;  moreover, 
since  the  individ¬ 
uals  contributing 
the  money  were 
apparently  not 
r  e  p  r  e  sented  at 
these  conferences, 
the  expenditure 
would  remain 
unaltered. 

The  fact  which 
most  impressed 
itself  upon  me 
during  the  meet- 
i  n  g  s  was  that 
nearly  every 
speaker  conveyed 
the  imp  ression 
that  somebody 
somewhere  was 


A  VARIETY  OF  DESIGNS  IN  PAUL  REVERE  POTTERY. 

doing  things  all  wrong,  and  that  something 
radical  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  To  see  us 
all  sitting  there,  troubling  about  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  business,  was  a  sad  thing.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  we  should  not  have  wide  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  but  sympathy  is  not  enough.  Re¬ 
form,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home, 
and  if  we  would  better  social  or  industrial 
conditions  the  best  plan  is  not  to  offer  a 
remedy  to  our  neighbor  but  to  find  a  way 


FIRING  PAUL  REVERE  POTTERY. 
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of  actually  applying  it  ourselves.  This  is 
what  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery  is  doing. 

After  ten  years’  work  in  one  of  the  North 
End  institutions,  the  phase  which  typified 
the  lowest  valley  of  my  experience  was  the 
uninteresting  and  unbeautiful  drudgery 
visioned  in  the  simple  sentence,  “Pm  going 
to  work,”  often  uttered  by  the  fourteen 
year  old  girl  no  longer  compelled  to  go  to 
school. 

Are  modern  conditions  such  that  order, 
beauty  and  happiness  of  daily  living  cannot 
be  part  of  the  shop  as  well  as  part  of  the 
home?  My  friends  and  I  believed  not,  and 
therefore,  five  years  ago,  we  determined  to 
prove  it  for  ourselves. 

We  decided  to  develop  an  industry  in 
such  a  way  that  financial  success  would  ac¬ 
company  attractive  working  conditions  and 
agreeable  surroundings.  We  chose  pottery. 
In  this  business  one  does  not  have  to  create 
a  demand ;  the  need  of  dishes  will  exist  so 


A  LUNCHEON  TABLE  SET  WITH  PAUL  REVERE  POTTERY. 

long  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  human  race 
to  eat.  The  kind  of  dishes  to  be  supplied 
is  therefore  the  question,  and  we  chose  to 
consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  not 
merely  of  “fitness  for  purpose”  but  of 
“beautiful  fitness.” 

At  least  one  sixth  part  of  every  day  is 
spent  at  the  table.  Surely  this  time  should 
be  passed  in  a  pleasant  environment,  for  it 
is  then  that  busy  people  meet  socially,  and 
there  should  be  no  jarring  note.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  we  decided  to  make 
dishes  which  could  be  used  in  the  modest 
or  in  the  luxurious  home  and  which  should 
have  beauty  of  form,  color,  texture  and  de¬ 
sign. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  an  artist- 
craftsman  who  was  willing  to  devote  all  the 
knowledge  of  trained  mind  and  hand  to 
the  creating  of  shapes  and  decorations  fitted 
to  fulfil  the  desire  of  those  who  wished  not 


SOME  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  POTTERY.. 
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only  dainty  fare,  a  craftsmanlike  table  and 
beautiful  linen,  but  dishes  which  would  add 
the  completing  touch  to  the  sought-for  har¬ 
mony.  Pieces  made  with  such  an  end  in 
view  cannot  be  hurried ;  but  that  is  no 
drawback,  for  possession  which  is  too  easy 
leads  to  a  certain  carelessness  of  attitude 
toward  the  article  so  obtained  and  thence  to 
the  curse  of  wastefulness  because  it  is  “so 
easy  to  get  another.” 

We  started  our  little  industry  in  the  cellar 
of  a  private  dwelling,  and  today  our  plant 
occupies  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  a 
house  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  North 
Church  where  Paul  Revere’s  signal  lanterns 
were  hung,  and  opposite  the  green  turf  and 
ancient  elms  which  shade  the  resting  places 
of  some  of  Boston’s  first  citizens  in  Copps 
Hill  Burying  Ground. 

Our  pottery  includes  the  usual  necessities 
— clay  bins,  sifting,  grinding  and  clay¬ 
pressing  machinery,  wheels,  drying  closets, 
racks  innumerable,  a  whirler  for  mold 
work,  tables  for  painters,  a  color  mill  for 
grinding  glazes,  benches  for  dipping  ware 
and — most  important  of  all — a  good  kiln. 
The  utensils  include  vessels  for  glazes, 
modeling  tools  and  painting  materials, 
while  the  items  which  appear  oftenest  on 
the  expense  account  are  packing  materials, 
clay,  cones,  fire  brick,  fuel,  chemicals,  “re¬ 
pairs  on  kiln  and  machinery,”  plaster  for 
molds,  and  stilts.  But  equally  important 
though  less  tangible  factors  in  the  work  are 
the  personal  interest  and  craftsmanship  that 
go  into  the  making  of  Paul  Revere  pottery. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
STUCCO:  RALPH  L.  SHAIN- 
WALD,  JR.,  A.M. 

THE  ease  with  which  stucco  lends  it¬ 
self  to  artistic  treatment,  has 
tended  toward  a  precocious  devel¬ 
opment  that  has  been  harmful. 
The  trouble  is  that  a  stucco  job  which  at 
first  appears  to  be  an  artistic  gem,  gradual¬ 
ly  develops  flaws  which  may  finally  over¬ 
shadow  the  original  beauty. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  “checking”  and 
“hair-cracking?”  Is  it  superficial,  or  is  it 
hidden  in  the  physiochemical  composition 
of  cement?  Much  valuable  study  has  been 
devoted  to  the  external  treatment  of  stucco, 
but  few  have  stopped  to  question  its  inter¬ 
nal  composition.  Let  us  therefore  study 
some  inside  facts  of  stucco  mortar. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  and  the 


conclusions  startling.  Who  would  have 
thought,  for  instance,  that  cement  acts  like 
wood :  swelling  up  on  wetting  and  contract¬ 
ing  on  drying?  But  this  is  proven  by  care¬ 
ful  measurements. 

A.  T.  Goldbeck,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showed  this  in  experiments 
described  in  the  Engineering  Record  of  July 
8,  1911  (page  45).  His  researches  were 
confirmed  by  Prof.  A.  H.  White,  working 
independently  in  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  published  in  the  Engineering  Rec¬ 
ord  for  July  15,  1911  (page  73).  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  proved  scientifically  and 
conclusively  that  mortar  and  concrete  ex¬ 
pand  on  wetting  and  contract  on  drying,  the 
action  keeping  up  for  years. 

In  some  cases  the  amount  of  expansion 
(due  to  wetting)  was  as  great  as  that  due 
to  100  degrees  increase  of  temperature. 
This  is  a  startling  fact,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  concrete  expands  with  heat  just 
as  much  as  iron  does.  The  strains  due  to 
wetting  and  drying  are  therefore  very  se¬ 
vere  and  come  quickly  and  repeatedly.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be 
such  a  serious  source  of  cracking. 

It  is  fortunate  that  only  the  cement  is 
affected,  the  sand  remaining  practically  un¬ 
influenced  by  moisture.  Therefore  lean 
mortars  are  much  less  affected  than  rich 
ones :  a  1  :3  stucco  when  moistened  expands 
much  less  than  a  1  :2.  But  as  Professor 
White  says,  “If  a  stucco  is  lean  enough  to 
avoid  cracks  water  will  go  through  it  free¬ 
ly,  and  if  it  is  rich  enough  to  keep  out  wa¬ 
ter  it  will  crack.” 

In  Italy,  where  stuccos  have  been  used 
for  centuries,  masonry  walls  were  thick  and 
waterproof  in  themselves.  Cement  was 
made  from  pulverized  natural  rock,  and 
lean  stucco  mixtures  were  a  matter  of 
economy.  The  passage  of  ages  has  devel¬ 
oped  comparatively  little  checking  in  the 
Italian  stuccos.  But  today,  in  America, 
Portland  cement  is  cheap,  walls  are  thin 
and  climate  severe,  so  that  rich  mixtures 
have  been  used  in  the  attempt  to  get  cheap 
waterproofing.  The  result  is  excessive  hair¬ 
cracking. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  t  :2  stucco  is 
more  waterproof  than  a  1  13,  but  it  is  very 
much  more  liable  to  crack.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  1:3  stucco  properly  applied  is  safe 
from  cracking,  though  very  porous.  This, 
then,  is  the  dilemma  which  confronts  the 
constructor :  how  to  make  stucco  lean 
enough  to  avoid  cracks,  yet  non-porous 
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enough  to  keep  out  water.  The  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  use  of  a  1 :3  mortar 
in  conjunction  with  an  effective  water¬ 
proofing  compound. 

The  leanness  of  the  mortar  prevents 
cracks,  and  the  compound  makes  the  mor¬ 
tar  waterproof.  This  gives  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  results  both  as  to  permanency  of  sur¬ 
face  and  permanency  of  waterproofing,  and 
is  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  as¬ 
bestos  or  patented  stuccos  which  do  not 
positively  prevent  checking  and  are  never 
entirely  waterproof. 

Practical  experience  has  corroborated 
the  laboratory  in  showing  the  need  for  lean 
mixtures,  but  as  is  frequently  the  case,  we 
did  not  see  the  everyday  facts  in  clear  light 
until  science  opened  our  eyes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  long  been  known  that  exces¬ 
sive  trowelling  of  a  floor,  etc.,  should  be 
avoided.  Now  we  understand  that  the 
trowelling  worked  the  particles  of  cement 
to  the  surface,  making  a  rich  mixture 
which  cracked  for  the  reasons  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Some  years  ago  an  architect  was  building 
a  stucco  home  for  himself.  The  contractor 
ran  short  of  cement  and  asked  permission 
to  use  a  leaner  mixture.  This  was  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  back  of  the  house  where  it 
wouldn’t  be  noticed,  but  the  richer  mortar 
was  insisted  on  for  the  rest.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  every  one,  the  back  wall  is  still 
flawless,  while  the  front  of  the  house  is  full 
of  hair-cracks. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  with  a  lean 
mortar,  the  permanency  of  the  waterproof¬ 
ing  compound  is  a  very  important  point,  as 
the  stucco  is  exposed  to  beating  storms. 
That  class  of  compound  using  stearates, 
oleates,  resinates  or  other  soapy  material  as 
a  base,  gradually  washes  out  under  pro¬ 
longed  action  of  water  which  slowly  but 
surely  dissolves  even  stearate  of  lime.  A 
permanently  waterproof  stucco  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  using  a  compound  that  is  absolutely 
insoluble  and  unaffected  by  the  elements. 
Bituminous  waterproofing  products  belong 
to  this  class  and  compounds  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  are  miscible  with  water  yet 
become  absolutely  insoluble  after  the  mor¬ 
tar  has  set.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
emulsifying  the  bitumen,  which  then  mixes 
with  water  as  easily  as  milk  does  (milk  is 
an  emulsion).  But  when  the  mortar  sets,  it 
de-emulsifies  the  bitumen,  which  then  be¬ 
comes  as  insoluble  as  a  milk  spot.  (Butter 
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is  de-emulsified  milk  and  is  not  miscible 
with  water.) 

Bituminous  materials  so  prepared  give  a 
very  high  degree  of  permanent  waterproof¬ 
ing.  They  are  absolutely  unaffected  by 
salt  air,  brine,  running  water,  boiling  water 
and  ordinary  chemicals.  Weight  for  weight 
they  give  four  times  the  efficiency  of  soap 
compounds,  yet  they  actually  strengthen 
the  mortar  instead  of  weakening  it  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  all  harmful  action  the 
amount  of  compound  is  not  limited  to  2 
per  cent.  If  desired  10  per  cent,  or  more 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  mixture  and  the 
waterproofing  effect  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased.  In  this  way  a  factor  of  safety 
may  be  secured  which  is  as  important  in 
waterproofing  as  in  other  branches  of  en¬ 
gineering.  It  then  becomes  possible  to  wa¬ 
terproof  under  guarantee  a  cellar  50  feet 
below  tide  level,  by  means  of  a  three-quar¬ 
ter-inch  interior  mortar  facing. 

Bituminous  materials  also  lubricate  the 
mortar,  enabling  a  very  lean  mixture  to  be 
trowelled  easily  and  compactly.  They  also 
retard  the  too  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
stucco. — (Courtesy  of  Architecture.) 
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A  LITTLE  HOUSE  ON  A  HILL 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  HARRY  L.  SMITH,  DESIGNED  BY  THE 
OWNER,  WHO  WORKED  ON  AND  SUPERINTENDED  THE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


A  LITTLE  HOUSE  ON  A  HILL 
BUILT  IN  FRIENDLY  INTI¬ 
MACY  WITH  THE  TREES:  BY 
CLARA  GRABAU  WARNS 

N  the  early  days  of  this  country’s  his¬ 
tory  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  here 
and  there,  on  hillsides,  among  trees  or 
out  on  the  plains,  distinctive  little 
houses  that  seemed  essentially  to  belong  to 
the  landscape.  The  pioneers  were  forced 
to  provide  their  own  shelter  and  had  to 
make  use  of  whatever  material  lay  at  hand 
— the  logs  of  the  forests,  field  stone,  if  it 
were  plentiful,  or  failing  these,  even  the 
clay  of  the  site  was  utilized. 

•  The  pioneer  had  little  time  for  dreaming, 
vet  often  his  home  was  an  expression  of  a, 
perhaps  unconscious,  dream  of  shelter,  a 
haven  in  a  troubled  existence.  In  those 
days  a  home  was  a  vital  thing,  and  had  to 
be  of  staunch  sturdy  construction,  afford¬ 
ing  the  utmost  resistance  to  attacks  of  the 
elements,  and  human  and  animal  foes. 
Later,  when  the  population  became  greater, 
and  the  need  of  protection  was  not  so  ur¬ 
gent,  the  homes  became  more  superficial  in 
construction,  and  followed  fashions  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  people  who  were  to 
occupy  them.  Nowadays,  however,  some 
of  us  are  beginning  to  turn  back  to  first 
principles,  to  feel  the  urge  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  in  homebuilding,  and  here  and  there, 
as  in  former  years,  are  seen  homes  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  structures  that  express  their  own¬ 
ers’  needs  and  conform  to  the  landscape  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

In  the  West  the  pioneer  spirit  in  home- 
building  has  long  been  manifest ;  in  the 


East  it  is  also  beginning  to  show  itself,  and 
the  people  are  awakening  to  a  realization  of 
the  interest  and  comfort  of  living  in  homes 
absolutely  suited  to  their  needs  and  tastes. 

The  little  house  shown  here  was  built  by 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Smith,  a  New  York  artist, 
who  turned  to  first  principles  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  home.  The  idea  was  one  of 
slow  growth,  as  it  should  be,  and  many 
changes  and  eliminations  were  made  before 
the  exact  expression  was  found  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  home  that  Mr.  Smith  had  dreamed  of 
building  for  his  mother  and  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  had  had  the  advantage  of  architec¬ 
tural  training,  and  so  was  enabled  to  draw 
his  own  plans  and  thus  be  sure  that  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  house  would  find  the  exact 
form  that  he  wished  for  it. 

The  site  selected  was  on  a  rolling  hill¬ 
side  in  New  Jersey,  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  village  of  Stirling,  Somerset  County, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  Craftsman 
Farms.  All  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Smith,  or  under  his  supervision,  and  the 
only  labor  employed  was  that  of  some  Ital¬ 
ian  workmen  who  lived  not  very  far  away. 


VIEW  OF  STONE  FOUNDATION  AND  RECESSED  PORCH. 

These  men  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  country  to  build  houses  without 
plans,  and  they  received  all  their  instruc¬ 
tions  verbally. 

The  stones  for  the  foundation  and  lower 
story  were  gathered  from  the  nearby  fields, 
and  were  laid  up  in  light-colored  cement, 
with  here  and  there  a  stone  projecting,  in 
order  to  give  variation  to  the  treatment  of 
the  exterior  walls.  The  upper  half-story 
is  of  clapboards,  painted  yellow ;  the  roof 
is  shingled  and  all  the  window  frames  are 
painted  white.  Owing  to  the  kind  of  labor 
employed  the  house  has  been  long  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  although  it  has  afforded  adequate 
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shelter  for  many  happy  vacation  days  dur¬ 
ing  three  summers,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  essential  details  to  be  added. 

A  deeply  recessed  porch,  with  a  cement 
floor,  extends  all  the  way  across  the  front 
of  the  house  and  is  sheltered  by  the  roof  of 
the  upper  half-story.  Heavy  columns  of 
field  stone  laid  up  in  cement  support  the 
roof  at  either  end.  At  one  side  a  flight  of 
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stone  and  cement  steps  will  afford  access  to 
the  porch.  The  foundation  has  been  built 
high  for  a  country  cottage,  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  afford  space  for  windows 
large  enough  to  admit  plenty  of  light  to  the 
big  cellar,  which  is  intended  eventually 
to  be  used  as  a  workroom.  Around  the 
porch  will  be  built  a  wide  field-stone  para¬ 
pet,  and  the  porch  floor  is  to  be  finished  by 
a  layer  of  red  tile. 

The  floor  plans  are  extremely  simple, 
containing  only  three  rooms  and  den  on 
the  first  floor  and  a  large  attic  on  the  half¬ 
story  above.  Two  long  French  windows 
open  directly  from  the  porch  into  the  large 
living  room,  which  is  the  most  important 
and  also  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 
house.  At  the  right,  as  one  enters  from 
the  porch,  has  been  built  a  massive  field- 
stone  fireplace,  large  enough  to  hold  huge 
logs.  The  hearth  is  made  of  cement  in  the 
natural  color  laid  out  in  squares.  At  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  are  tiny  small-paned 
windows  set  high  in  the  wall,  under  one  of 
which  a  built-in  seat  is  to  be  constructed. 
A  heavy  wood  mantelshelf  supplies  a  set¬ 
ting  for  some  old  china  heirlooms.  The 
walls  are  plastered,  rough  finished  and  un¬ 
tinted,  and  the  many  pictures  hung  obviate 
any  look  of  bareness.  The  wood  used  for 
the  interior  is  pine,  stained  brown,  except 


for  the  doors  and  baseboard,  which  are  of 
chestnut  and  cypress. 

At  one  end  of  the  fireplace  a  stairway 
leading  to  the  upper  story  is  to  be  built. 
This  will  have  a  square  landing  a  few  steps 
up,  where  the  stairs  will  turn,  and  in  the 
angle  thus  formed  a  built-in  seat  will  be 
placed  to  face  the  fire. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Smith  hopes  to  be  able 
to  make  the  living  room  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  treatment.  He  is  planning  to  put 
a  high  wainscoting  of  oak  around  the  walls, 
and  to  add  a  frieze  that  will  depict  various 
scenes  of  the  neighborhood.  He  does  not 
want  these  pictures  idealized  and  has  a  plan 
for  carrying  them  out  that  does  not  entail 
any  especial  artistic  ability.  He  will  take 
photographs  characteristic  of  the  nearby 
landscape ;  for  instance,  scenes  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farmyard,  probably  the  old  church  at 
Basking  Ridge,  in  whose  yard  Betsv  Ross 
is  supposed  to  be  buried,  or  any  other  pic¬ 
turesque  place  that  is  significant  to  the 
neighborhood.  These  photographs  will  be 
enlarged  to  the  width  of  the  frieze,  and 
painted  in  colors  to  add  a  bit  of  decora¬ 
tive  quality  and  also  to  render  the  photo¬ 
graphs  more  lasting. 

Thus  the  decoration  of  the  walls  will  be 
definitely  related  to  the  house.  It  is  an  idea 
that  can  be  carried  out  almost  anywhere, 
and  there  should  never  be  any  temptation 
to  repeat  it  exactly  for  any  other  house,  for 
every  setting  can  hold  its  own  suggestion 
for  wall  decoration.  The  panels  are  to  be 
framed  with  strips  of  dark  wood,  leaving 
each  a  separate  picture. 

Directly  back  of  the  living  room  a  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  floor  plan  shelters  a  den,  fit¬ 
ted  with  a  built-in  couch  possible  to  use  as 
a  bed.  At  the  left  of  the  living  room  is  a 
cozy  bedroom  with  two  casement  windows, 
one  overlooking  the  porch  and  one  on  the 
side  of  the  house.  Back  of  the  bedroom  is 
the  kitchen,  which  may  also  be  reached 
from  the  outside  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  from  the  side  of  the  house.  This  room 
is  most  compact  in  arrangement  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  cheerful  by  two  long  windows  that 
extend  to  the  floor.  A  built-in  kitchen 
cabinet  occupies  the  space  between  the  bed¬ 
room  door  and  the  flight  of  rustic  steps  that 
lead  to  the  upper  story.  The  kitchen  is 
small,  but  is  therefore  an  easy  place  in 
which  to  work,  as  there  are  no  long  stretch¬ 
es  of  floor  space  for  weary  feet  to  tread. 

The  upper  story  has  as  yet  not  been  par¬ 
titioned  off  into  rooms,  but  arrangement 
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has  been  made  for  curtaining  spaces  that 
may  be  used  for  bedrooms.  This  part  of 
the  house  is  lighted  by  a  cluster  of  three 
small  windows  set  in  a  dormer  and  a  larger 
window  at  each  side  of  the  house.  All  the 
windows  are  casement,  opening  out,  set 
with  small  panes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  floor 
plans  of  the  house,  as  Mr.  Smith  drew  up 
only  rough  sketches  which  were  often 
changed  and  destroyed  immediately  upon 
being  used.  For  this  reason  he  feels  that 
the  house  grew  rather  than  was  built. 

When  the  plastering  was  to  be  done  it 
was  impossible  to  find  an  experienced  plas¬ 
terer  to  do  the  work,  so  Mr.  Smith  had  to 
instruct  the  workman  hired  in  the  use  of 
his  tools.  Later  on  when  even  this  help 
failed  him  both  he  and  his  mother  plastered 
part  of  the  walls  themselves.  So  much  of 
the  work  was  done  at  odd  times  and  by 
varying  kinds  of  labor  that  the  exact  cost 
of  the  construction  was  not  obtainable,  but 
it  was  most  moderate  for  the  charm  and 
comfort  that  have  been  captured  for  this 
summertime  home  among  the  hills. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH:  BY 
FRANCES  BOWMAN 

HE  average  country  church  is  pro¬ 
ducing  little  that  is  likely  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  people  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  formed  the  church-going 
habit.  New  members  are  not  coming; 
young  people  are  not  held;  attendance  is 
falling  off,  and  the  church  is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  church  has  failed  to  do  what  its 
members  have  done  in  other  departments  of 
life.  The  farmer  has  discarded  his  old- 
fashioned  tools  for  modern  labor-saving 
implements ;  the  housekeeper  has  her  vacu¬ 
um-cleaner,  bread-mixer  and  modern  ways 
of  doing  work;  the  country  merchant  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  his  advertising  to  help  his 
sales,  and  is  fast  imitating  the  city  mer¬ 
chant  in  disposing  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
Yet  the  country  church  which  was  formed 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  is  doing 
business  on  the  same  old  plan.  The  church 
program  is  identical  with  that  of  past  years 
with  a  possible  young  people’s  society, 
which  is  usually  an  exact  copy  of  the  old 
folks’  prayer-meeting. 

A  young  theological  student,  a  man  of 
vision,  came  as  a  candidate  into  our  little 
country  church  one  summer  Sunday.  As 


he  looked  over  the  order  of  service  he  de¬ 
cided  to  change  the  anthem.  Consequently 
he  requested  the  choir  to  sing  it  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  number  and  to  sing  a  familiar  hymn 
just  before  the  sermon.  Of  course  he 
didn’t  realize  that  it  was  an  unwritten  law 
handed  down  from  past  choir  generations 
in  our  church  that  the  anthem  should  be 
sung  directly  after  the  collection  had  been 
taken  and  just  before  the  sermon.  Neither 
did  he  realize  the-  fearful  consequences 
which  were  sure  to  come  to  one  who  tried 
to  dictate  to  the  choir.  He  preached  a 
splendid  sermon.  It  was  free  from  dogma 
and  creed,  and  emphasized  right  living  and 
the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  trans¬ 
form  the  life.  The  keynote  of  his  message 
was  love  and  service. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  business  meeting 
held  after  the  evening  service,  a  deacon,  a 
man  of  stern  Calvinistic  views,  domineer¬ 
ing  and  narrow,  informed  the  minister  that 
the  church  had  voted  against  him.  He 
said :  “The  choir  won’t  stand  for  any 
change  in  their  program,  and  we  don’t  want 
to  hear  so  much  about  love.  We  want  the 
terrors  of  the  law.” 

It’s  the  “terrors  of  the  law”  that  is  clos¬ 
ing  many  a  small  church’s  door.  It  is  driv¬ 
ing  people  into  lodges  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  smaller  places.  It  is  compelling 
the  thinking  people  to  stay  away  from 
church  service.  For  the  country  church 
congregation  is  made  up  largely  of  two  ex¬ 
tremes  :  A  few  refined,  thoughtful,  pro¬ 
gressive  people,  and  that  larger  class  who 
are  ignorant,  dogmatic,  intolerant,  and  who 
are  fearful  that  every  new  idea  and  method 
is  a  direct  blow  to  destroy  the  church. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  thing  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  to  offend  the  church.  Consequent¬ 
ly  when  a  man  in  his  own  mind  comes  to 
think  that  he  is  not  sure  endless  punish¬ 
ment  awaits  the  sinner ;  that  he  is  not  sure 
that  Christ  Jesus  and  God  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty  are  one,  and  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  total  depravity  or  the  fall  of  man, 
he  would  better  keep  his  thoughts  to  him¬ 
self.  There  is  a  choice  of  two  ways  be¬ 
fore  him  :  He  can  keep  on  attending  church 
service  where  he  will  be  urged  to  believe 
many  things  which  he  does  not  consider 
necessary  to  the  Christian  life ;  or,  he  can 
leave  the  church  and  become  forever  brand¬ 
ed  as  an  unbeliever,  an  atheist,  and  an  in¬ 
fidel. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems,  perhaps  the 
most  serious  in  the  country  church.  How 
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can  it  be  solved?  How  can  the  church  meet 
the  demands  of  these  two  extremes?  Isn’t 
it  possible  for  the  country  church  to  em¬ 
phasize  Christian  living  and  good  deeds 
more  than  catechisms  and  creeds,  so  that 
the  man  of  honest  doubt  could  worship 
with  the  church?  And  isn’t  there  more 
than  one  route  toward  the  great  end  that 
we  are  all  striving  to  reach?  And  couldn't 
the  right  kind  of  a  country  minister  lead, 
or  persuade,  or  teach  his  people  to  be  tol¬ 
erant  of  other  people’s  views  ? 

The  success  of  a  country  church  is  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  minister.  How  unfor¬ 
tunate,  then,  that  so  many  country  pulpits 
are  occupied  by  men  of  narrow  religious 
opinions,  men  who  are  afraid  of  new  ideas, 
modern  thought,  and  up-to-date  methods,  a 
product  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought 
preaching  to  a  twentieth  century  audience. 
A  half  century  ago  the  minister  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Now  with  our  Rural  Delivery 
mail,  bringing  us  daily  communication  with 
the  world,  our  free  institutions  of  learning, 
and  easy  access  to  large  cities,  many  of  our 
country  people  are  as  well  educated  and  in¬ 
formed  as  the  clergy.  The  minister  should 
realize  this  and  make  his  church  attractive 
by  its  modern-day  spirit.  Yet  the  typical 
country  minister  clings  persistently  to  the 
ancient  truth  held  so  sacredly  as  “the 
word.”  The  truth  is  still  the  same,  but  it 
needs  to  be  presented  in  a  modern  garb  in 
order  to  make  it  helpful  to  our  present-day 
needs.  In  our  church  on  “Child  Labor  Day 
Sunday”  we  had  an  old-fashioned  doctrinal 
sermon  on  the  “Fall  of  Man.”  At  another 
time  the  subject  which  had  been  announced 
as  especially  helpful  to  young  people  was 
“The  Beauty  of  Holiness.”  The  people 
were  hungry  for  bread ;  they  received  a 
stone.  It  is  often  thus  in  country  pulpits. 

The  country  church  ought  to  be  the  dy¬ 
namic  life-giving  force  of  the  community, 
efficient  in  her  achievements,  lofty  in  her 
ideals  of  service,  and  willing  to  give  up 
many  of  her  narrow  old-time  ways  in  order 
to  become  a  fearless  leader  in  the  broad 
possibilities  presented  by  the  problems  of 
the  day. 

In  our  large  towns  and  cities,  sectarian 
barriers  are  falling  off.  and  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration  and  union  of  denomina¬ 
tions  is  growing.  This  movement  to  bring 
about  the  whole-souled  Christian  union  of 
the  smaller  churches  into  one  large  institu¬ 
tional  church  with  an  able  minister  and  a 


working  congregation,  willing  and  eager 
to  put  new  methods  and  ideas  in  the  place 
of  old  ones  and  prove  their  worth — this  is 
what  the  country  church  needs.  Yet  it  may 
not  always  be  advisable  to  give  up  a  de¬ 
nomination. 

In  Whiting,  Iowa,  a  town  of  only  seven 
hundred  people,  a  new  institutional  church 
building  was  recently  dedicated.  It  cost 
thirty-live  thousand  dollars  and  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Under  its  roof 
are  four  institutions,  a  library,  clubrooms, 
gymnasium,  and  sanctuary.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congregational  church,  yet 
it  has  the  support  of  the  community.  Such 
an  institution  in  a  small  town  where  there 
are  two  other  strong  churches  is  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  country  church  problem. 

In  one  country  church  the  minister 
planned  a  unique  lecture  course.  He  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  village  doctor,  an  old  man 
who  had  always  lived  in  the  community,  to 
lecture  on  the  "Right  of  the  Child  to 
Health.”  He  asked  the  village  lawyer  to 
lecture  on  “Civic  Rights.”  A  successful 
farmer  gave  a  practical  talk  on  “Farming,” 
and  the  closing  lecture  was  called  “Fa¬ 
ther’s  and  Mother’s  Night,”  and  every  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  was  urged  to  tell  how  the 
church  had  helped  them  and  how  it  could 
be  made  more  helpful.  The  people  came  in 
crowds  to  these  lectures.  They  knew  they 
would  hear  something  practical.  Light  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  and  usually  there 
was  something  attractive  in  the  line  of  good 
music  each  evening.  Everybody  enjoyed 
the  social  hour.  It  helped  the  minister  to 
draw  large  crowds  to  his  Sunday  services 
and  many  people  eventually  united  with  the 
church. 

The  country  church  should  train  its  boys 
and  girls  to  love  rural  life.  Give  them  a 
knowledge  of  birds  and  animals  and  grasses 
and  flowers  and  the  history  of  their  own  lo¬ 
cality.  The  boys  in  the  Sunday  school  need 
a  gymnasium  and  a  playground.  They 
need  the  help  of  a  Boy  Scout  organization. 
The  girls  need  the  society  of  Camp-Fire 
Girls,  with  its  wholesome  motto,  “Work, 
health,  and  love.”  They  both  need  a  club- 
room  where  they  can  meet  to  play  games, 
have  music,  read  good  magazines  and  talk 
over  their  life  plans  with  the  minister  or 
some  competent  representative.  The  happi¬ 
ness  and  moral  education  of  the  children 
and  youth  rests  largely  with  the  church. 
Will  she  rise  to  her  great  opportunity? 
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In  every  country  community  there  are 
good  farms  and  homes,  and  progressive, 
cultured  people ;  yet  they  lack  library  facili¬ 
ties,  clubrooms  and  an  opportunity  for 
clean  wholesome  recreation.  Can  the  church 
supply  these  conditions?  It  is  a  modern 
problem  and  should  be  solved  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  toleration. 

The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  told  the 
story  of  a  dwarf  who  used  to  go  about  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,  carrying  a  drawn 
sword  and  imploring  the  Knights  to  cut  off 
his  head.  He  seemed  a  helpless  creature 
and  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  his 
crazed  desire.  At  last  he  came  to  the  noble 
Sir  Gawain  and  said,  “Gawain,  do  you  love 
me?”  “Why,  yes,”  replied  the  knight,  “you 
know  I  love  you.  Tell  me  how  I  can  show 
my  love.”  “Take  this  sword  and  with  it 
cut  off  my  head,”  was  the  answer.  Sir  Ga¬ 
wain  shrank  from  the  deed,  but  the  dwarf 
was  so  persistent  that  he  finally  consented, 
and  with  a  blow  cleft  the  head  clear  off  the 
body.  And  lo !  as  soon  as  the  earth  was 
touched  out  of  the  little  deformed  dwarf 
sprang  a  graceful,  strong  knight  who  went 
forth  to  do  noble  service  for  God  and  the 
world. 

In  a  small  degree  the  country  church 
finds  its  counterpart  in  this  legend.  In  its 
narrow  limitations  it  holds  the  promise  of 
the  greatest  usefulness,  a  germ  of  life  from 
God  that  no  killing  can  destroy.  And  when 
Sir  Gawain’s  sword  in  the  form  of  modern 
practical  Christianity  has  stricken  it  down, 
lo !  there  will  rise  a  beautiful  church  whose 
mission  it  will  be  to  instruct  its  people,  im¬ 
prove  their  conditions,  and  bless  and  heal 
and  save  a  sin-sick  world  in  the  name  of  its 
great  leader,  Christ. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

REMARKABLY  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  has  just  reached  us  from 
Washington,  containing  the  re¬ 
print  of  an  article  on  the  above 
subject  by  Dick  J.  Crosby,  specialist  in 
agricultural  education  at  the  Government 
office  of  experiment  stations.  Mr.  Crosby 
starts  with  the  amazing  statement  that  more 
than  two  thousand  public  high  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  now  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture;  whereas  sixteen  years  ago  there  was 
not  one.  There  are  also  several  hundred 
State  and  private  colleges,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agricultural  schools  and  private  high 


schools  in  which  instruction  in  this  subject 
is  given.  This  growth  of  facilities  for 
teaching  agriculture,  it  appears,  has  been 
most  rapid  in  the  last  two  years. 

“The  instruction  in  agriculture  in  public 
high  schools,”  says  Mr.  Crosby,  “is  becom¬ 
ing  almost  as  varied  in  character  as  that  in 
the  agricultural  colleges.  It  now  includes 
the  work  of  the  classroom,  the  laboratory 
and  shop,  the  field  and  garden,  and  the 
community  in  which  the  high  school  is  lo¬ 
cated. 

“The  length  of  time  devoted  to  agricul¬ 
ture  varies  from  one  semester  to  four 
years,  but  the  tendency  is  undoubtedly 
toward  a  four-year  course,  particularly  in 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid  for  agricul¬ 
ture. 

“In  the  four  year  agricultural  course  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  first  year  is 
devoted  to  a  general  course  in  agriculture, 
the  pupils  using  one  of  the  elementary  text¬ 
books,  of  which  there  are  now  a  dozen  or 
more  adapted  to  the  different  geographi¬ 
cal  regions  of  the  country.  When  this 
plan  is  followed  the  other  three  years  are 
usually  devoted  to  the  principal  divisions 
of  agriculture,  with  the  use  of  textbooks 
on  special  phases  of  the  subject,  supple¬ 
mented  by  lectures,  bulletins  and  reference 
books.” 

The  importance  of  laboratory  and  field 
work  seems  to  be  recognized,  for,  according 
to  Mr.  Crosby,  nearly  all  schools  are  pro¬ 
viding  as  liberally  for  apparatus  and 
equipment  as  their  financial  means  will  per¬ 
mit.  “In  the  well  equipped  high  school 
in  which  agriculture,  home  economics  and 
farm  mechanics  are  taught,”  he  states,  “it 
is  the  usual  thing  to  find  about  three  labor¬ 
atories,  one  devoted  to  agriculture,  another 
to  home  economics  and  a  third  to  shop 
work.  In  the  agricultural  laboratory  it'  is 
not  unusual  to  find  some  equipment  for 
work  in  soils  and  crops,  some  for  dairy 
work  and  possibly  a  little  for  work  in  horti¬ 
culture.” 

Regarding  the  instruction  in  agronomy, 
the  specialist  states :  “The  apparatus  for 
soil  work  usually  includes  soil  tubes,  bal¬ 
ances,  thermometers  and  considerable 
chemical  glassware,  besides  microscopes, 
which  are  also  used  for  work  in  farm  crops. 
In  addition  there  are  frequently  collections 
of  soils,  seeds  and  farm  crops,  appliances 
for  testing  seeds,  and  some  provision  for 
water  and  gas  on  the  laboratory  tables. 

“The  laboratory  work  in  soils  and  crops 
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includes,  usually,  a  number  of  exercises  in 
soil  physics,  the  mechanical  analyses  of  soils 
and  some  experiments  in  pots  with  soils, 
fertilizers  and  plants. 

“The  crop  work  is  frequently  carried  on 
out  of  doors  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the 
laboratory,  especially  where  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  carrying  on  the  work 
throughout  the  growing  season.  School 
gardens  are  quite  common  in  connection 
with  high  schools,  corn  breeding  plats  are 
maintained  by  a  number  of  schools,  and 
demonstration  plats  are  not  uncommon.  A 
few  schools  have  raised  pure-bred  seed  corn 
to  sell  to  the  farmers  of  the  community. 

“The  laboratory  and  field  work  in  animal 
husbandry,”  continues  Crosby,  “usually 
consists  of  judging  exercises  involving  the 
use  of  the  tapeline  and  score  card  upon  ani¬ 
mals  owned  by  neighboring  farmers.  This 
work  also  frequently  involves  the  study  of 
stable  facilities  for  farm  animals  and  the 
criticism  of  barns  and  other  structures  for 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine  and  poultry. 

“If  horticulture  is  made  a  feature  of  the 
instruction  in  agriculture,  there  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  small  greenhouse,  a  hot-bed 
or  two,  a  cold  frame,  and  some  facilities 
for  gardening.  Many  schools  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  exercises  in  grafting  and  budding 
fruit  trees,  and  some  of  them  have  small 
nurseries  of  seedling  apple  and  peach  trees, 
which  have  been  grown  by  the  students  for 
practice  purposes. 

“The  laboratory  or  greenhouse  work  in 
horticulture  includes  not  only  grafting  and 
budding  but  seeding,  pricking  out,  potting, 
and  scoring  and  judging  fruit. 

“In  the  rural  engineering  phases  of  in¬ 
struction  there  is  usually  some  drainage 
work,  irrigation  in  semiarid  regions,  and 
shopwork.  The  field  work  in  drainage 
includes  some  practice  in  surveying,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  laying  out  drains,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  laying  drain  tile  on  school  farms. 
In  irrigation  there  are  instances  where 
high  school  students  have  put  in  water 
systems  complete  from  the  making  of  plans 
to  the  distribution  of  water  over  the  plats. 

“The  shopwork  as  carried  on  in  many  of 
the  schools  up  to  the  present  time  savors 
too  much  of  manual  training  exercises  in 
city  schools,  but  there  are  some  schools  in 
which  formal  exercise  work,  such  as  the 
making  of  joints,  tenons,  dovetails,  and  the 
cutting  of  gears  and  threads,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  ;  in  which  the  making 
of  useful  articles  for  the  farm,  like  gates. 


fences,  and  small  buildings,  has  taken  the 
place  of  cabinetwork  and  patterns  for  the 
foundry ;  where  the  work  in  the  forge  shop 
includes  the  making  of  rings,  hooks,  clev¬ 
ises,  and  other  useful  articles,  and  the  re¬ 
pair  of  farm  machinery,  instead  of  fancy- 
work  for  exhibition  purposes ;  where  the 
pupils  learn  to  put  in  waterworks,  plumb¬ 
ing,  concrete  walks,  and  foundations ; 
where  they  make  small  greenhouses,  lath 
houses,  and  cloth  houses  for  horticultural 
work,  and  actually  erect  some  of  the  bui'.d- 
ir.gs  needed  by  the  school. 

“A  new  conception  of  high  schools  is 
growing  apace  with  the  development  of  vo¬ 
cational  courses  in  these  institutions. 
People  are  coming  to  see  in  them  possibili¬ 
ties  for  service  to  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  the  students  in  the  school,  the 
parents  at  home,  the  young  people  who 
have  left  school,  and  the  teachers  in 
neighboring  elementary  schools. 

"Boys’  and  girls'  club  work  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  and  supervised  by  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  econom¬ 
ics  in  public  high  schools.  These  teachers 
have  also  performed  useful  services  by  vis¬ 
iting  rural  schools  and  helping  the  teachers 
in  them  to  give  instruction  worth  while  in 
nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture. 

“Wherever  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
high  schools  has  been  taken  seriously, 
wherever  suitable  equipment  and  capable 
teachers  have  been  provided,  the  schools 
and  everyone  connected  with  them,  have 
been  benefited ;  the  attendance  has  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  school  work  has  assumed  a 
more  businesslike  air.  as  if  it  dealt  with  the 
realities  of  life,  with  real  problems  instead 
of  imaginary  ones ;  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  have 
become  closer  and  more  sympathetic. 

“The  boys  in  school  have  gone  about 
their  work  more  cheerfully ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  worth  while — a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life — and  they  are  less  anxious  to 
get  away  from  it  ‘to  begin  doing  some¬ 
thing'  as  the  boys  used  to  say.  They  stay 
in  school  longer ;  many  boys  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  are  older  than  those  in  the 
other  courses — boys  who  would  be  going 
out  to  swell  the  ranks  of  incompetent,  half 
educated,  half  waged  labor  if  it  were  not 
for  the  appeal  of  this  new  scientific  and  bus¬ 
inesslike  approach  to  this  oldest  but  least 
understood  human  occupation. 

“Agriculture,  if  well  taught  in  the  high 
schools,  dignifies  an  ancient  occupation  and 
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exalts  the  home  and  homely  duties ;  it  de¬ 
velops  in  the  boys  a  thoughtful  and  studi¬ 
ous  attitude  towards  a  great  business  which 
is  likely  soon  to  occupy  many  of  them  in  the 
serious  affairs  of  making  a  home  and  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  themselves ;  it  trains  them  to  think 
and  speak  more  accurately,  but  to  be  less 
dogmatic ;  it  ‘holds  the  mirror  up  to  na¬ 
ture’  and  teaches  those  who  hold  ‘commun¬ 
ion  with  her  visible  forms’  to  understand 
her  ‘various  language.’ 

“High  schools  in  which  agriculture  is 
something  more  than  a  new  textbook  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  it  reaches  out  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  homes  and  farms  for  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  illustrative  material,  soon  acquire 
a  hold  and  exert  an  influence  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  such  as  other  schools  have  never 
been  able  to  get.  The  people  come  to 
know  the  school  better  and  are  loyal  to  it. 
They  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  theirs,  that 
it  is  worth  while,  and  they  go  deeper  into 
their  pockets  to  support  it.  They  see  it  is 
educating  their  sons— not  for  some  allure¬ 
ment  in  the  distant  future,  but  for  life  in 
the  world  today,  in  the  home  neighborhood, 
in  another  State,  or  wherever  they  go. 
Moreover,  they  feel  that  the  school  is  a 
school  for  everybody — of  educational,  so¬ 
cial  and  pecuniary  benefit  to  all. 

“To  these  people  it  is  not  so  important 
that  a  new  subject  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  as  that  the  school  has  changed 
front.  Instead  of  trying  to  educate  a  se¬ 
lect  few  for  high  professional  positions,  it 
is  endeavoring  to  make  a  better  people  and 
a  better  land.” 

HOW  GOOD  SHOULD  A  HOME 
BE? 

HE  ordinary  home  should  be 
very  much  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  detached  habitation  as  it 
exists  in  this  city  today,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be — that  it  will  be  the  sort 
of  home  in  which  the  clerk,  the  skilled  me¬ 
chanic  and  the  little  shopkeeper  may  enjoy 
all  the  substantial  comforts  of  clean,  attrac¬ 
tive  shelter,  family  and  individual  home 
privacy  indoors  and  out,  and  an  abundance 
of  light,  air,  and  sunshine ;  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  present  average,  yet 
will  still  be  small  and  compact ;  in  short,  it 
will  provide  all  the  physical  essentials  of  the 
larger  and  costlier  homes  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  suburbs,  including  the  elements  of 
beauty,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  its  sur¬ 


roundings.  It  will  still  be  a  little  house, 
or  perhaps  a  little  bungalow,  but  it  will  be 
a  complete  home,  not  a  poor  makeshift,  as 
at  present.  In  enumerating  the  essentials, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  porch. 

“When  every  house  faces  its  own  little 
beauty-spot  of  private  ground,  the  family 
will  sit  out  in  what  is  now,  but  will  no  long¬ 
er  be,  the  disreputable  rear.  The  too-public 
street  front  porch  which,  if  at  all  roomy, 
shuts  out  needed  sunlight  from  the  interior, 
will  dwindle  to  a  simple  little  hood  or  storm 
canopy  over  the  entrance.  An  open  terrace 
paved  or  floored,  shaded  by  trees,  will  be 
porch  enough.  In  rainy  weather  the  living 
room,  amply  windowed  on  three  sides,  will 
be  quite  as  comfortable  as  the  average 
porch.  Mosquitoes  are  hardly  a  city  pest, 
and  the  flies  must  go;  we  shall  then  enjoy 
our  summer  breakfast  al  fresco,  unpro¬ 
tected  by  a  roofed  and  screened  enclosure. 

“The  painted,  wooden  tinder-box  type  of 
house  must  go,  and  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  lumber  is  going;  but  not  rapidly  enough. 

“In  design,  both  inside  and  out,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  house  should,  with  all  its  enforced  in¬ 
expensive  and  straightforward  simplicity, 
be  as  good  as  the  skill  of  our  best  archi¬ 
tects  can  make  it — not  the  ugly,  stereotyped 
product  of  the  mere  builder. 

“This  condition  can  be  changed,  and  our 
city  planning  enthusiasts  must  do  all  they 
can  to  change  it.  Of  what  avail  are  fine 
parks,  boulevards,  and  sculpture  midways, 
if  the  masses  of  the  people  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  ugliness?  And  ugliness  is  unnec¬ 
essary  ;  beauty  costs  more,  it  is  true,  but 
not  much  more. 

“Just  a  word  to  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  wall-papers,  to  the  makers  of 
furniture  and  so-called  draperies.  Please 
stop  pouring  a  flood  of  ugly  and  superflu¬ 
ous  things  on  a  misguided  and  helpless  pub¬ 
lic.  At  least  half  of  your  figured  wall  pa¬ 
pers  are  ugly,  a  lot  more  uninteresting,  and 
even  your  plain  papers  crude  or  over-strong 
in  color.  Your  slickly  varnished  furniture, 
with  its  cheap  machine  carving,  its  foolish 
imitation  of  weak  ‘period’  styles,  does  not 
belong  in  the  home  that  ought  to  be  the 
average  in  this  progressive  city.  Your  so- 
called  lace  curtains,  hanging  from  window- 
top  to  dusty  floor,  catching  the  soot  and 
dust  of  a  grimy  city,  add  to  the  ‘white  wom¬ 
an’s  burden,’  and  give  no  recompense  in 
beauty  or  real  use. 

“Let  department-store  managers  show 
the  average  humble  citizen  and  his  wife 
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how  a  real,  not  a  make-believe,  cottage  can 
be  furnished  with  the  essential,  the  simply 
beautiful,  and,  above  all,  the  durable  and 
the  economical ;  show  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  that  they  may  enjoy 
good  colors  and  good  forms  in  their  hum¬ 
ble  homes.  Cease  making  the  old,  familiar 
excuse  that  the  public  wants  the  ugly  things 
of  which  you  now  sell  such  quantities. 

“The  first  essential  of  the  real  home  is  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  build 
it.  The  more  the  housing  problem  is  stud¬ 
ied,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  it  is, 
at  the  bottom,  a  land  problem.  The  first 
requirement  of  home-building — a  site  large 
enough  to  insure  an  abundance,  not  only  of 
light  and  air,  but  of  sunlight,  agreeable  out¬ 
look,  privacy  from  one’s  neighbors  and 
home  playground  and  ground  possibilities 
— is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  average  man  of  moderate  means  to  se¬ 
cure  under  present  land  conditions  in  our 
large  cities  and  more  desirable  suburbs. 
Even  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns,  this 
problem  is  evidently  a  troublesome  one.” 

(Courtesy  of  Book  News.) 

ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  BUILDING 

1FIND  that  it  is  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
delight  and  sadness  that  I  am  sending 
out  my  first  message  to  my  friends 
from  "the  new  Craftsman  Building — 
delight  that  we  are  here,  established  in  our 
new  quarters,  high  up  from  the  great  city’s 
noise,  with  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  good 
winds  from  the  river,  and  I  suppose  so  far 
as  sadness  is  concerned  that  the  realization 
of  any  dream  always  brings  the  inevitable 
contrast  between  the  first  great  desire  and 
the  lesser  achievement.  When  I  first 
thought  of  this  building  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  home-building  center 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  I  felt  a  tremen¬ 
dous  enthusiasm  for  the  plan,  a  delight  in 
what  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  The  possibility  seemed  so  im¬ 
portant  and  the  opportunity  so  significant 
that  I  could  not  see  the  difficulties  and  I 
would  not  let  myself  believe  in  those  that 
were  presented  to  me.  But  now  that  the 
Craftsman  Building  has  materialized,  and 
as  I  continue  to  arrange  for  floor  after 
floor  of  the  twelve-story  structure,  to  fit  and 
finish  and  furnish  the  floors  in  which  I  am 
presenting  the  products  of  the  Craftsman 
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Workshops,  to  make  fresh  and  beautiful 
the  stories  in  which  the  home-building  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  to  be  placed,  to  design  and  to 
make  all  the  furniture  and  fittings  for  the 
new  Craftsman  Restaurant,  to  arrange  and 
fit  up  new  offices  for  the  magazine  and  all 
its  departments,  to  plan  to  enlarge  the  ar¬ 
chitects’  quarters  and  opportunities,  I  find 
that  I  am  not  merely  launching  one  move¬ 
ment  in  one  building,  but  practically  start¬ 
ing  many  different  enterprises  which  could 
easily  comprise  separate  big  business  estab¬ 
lishments.  Because  of  this  and  because  I 
want  every  department  to  be  perfected  be¬ 
fore  my  friends  come  tt>  see  me,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  postpone  the  general  opening  of 
the  entire  building  to  November  tenth. 

The  first  three  floors  in  which  are  dis¬ 
played  the  work  of  my  shops  were  opened 
here  Monday,  October  sixth,  and  the  pre¬ 
senting  of  this  part  of  my  work  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  kind  things  that  my  friends  have 
said  and  the  good  cheer  that  has  come  to 
me  during  these  first  few  days  at  the  Build¬ 
ing,  have  really  given  me  courage  to  feel 
that  the  enterprise,  as  a  whole,  will  bring 
to  the  people  who  care  for  home  develop¬ 
ment  in  America,  somewhat  of  the  pleasure 
and  profit  that  I  have  had  in  my  mind  in 
planning  the  development  of  the  Home- 
Building  Exhibition. 

I  want  especially  in  this  editorial  to  speak 
of  The  Craftsman  Magazine.  We  feel 
that  never  before  have  we  had  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  of  service  to  our  subscribers 
as  we  have  today  in  the  new  building.  The 
Magazine  has  of  necessity  always  stood  for 
the  advancement  of  the  true  home  spirit  in 
America.  When  I  first  began  to  publish  it 
thirteen  years  ago  my  whole  purpose  was 
to  create  a  periodical  that  would  advocate 
at  all  costs  simple  and  beautiful  living  both 
for  the  nation  and  the  individual.  And  I 
feel  here  in  its  present  quarters,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  Home-Builders’  Exposition,  in 
contact  with  people  whose  aim  in  life  is 
to  make  the  home  of  America  the  ideally 
democratic  environment  of  which  we  have 
all  dreamed,  that  the  future  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  must  realize,  not  only  the  ideal  that  I 
have  had  for  it,  but  the  ideal  that  the  culti¬ 
vated  American  public  has  established  for 
the  Magazine  they  desire  in  their  homes  as 
a  part  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
We  intend  to  make  the  publication  even 
more  practical  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  will  be  any  less  beautiful  in  its  ap- 
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pearance,  that  we  will  not  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  of 
genius  throughout  the  world ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  all  the  movements  for  social  service 
which  are  now  flourishing  on  both  conti¬ 
nents  must  be  expressed  in  my  Magazine 
and  advocated  there  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

As  I  have  so  often  said  in  these  editori¬ 
als,  the  object  of  the  establishment  of  this 
Building  is  that  we  may  be  of  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  those  of  our  friends  who  turn  to  us 
for  advice  in  the  building  of  their  homes, 
in  artistic  and  literary  matters,  as  well  as 
the  more  practical  phase  of  shopping.  For 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who 
visit  us  we  are  arranging  large  and  com¬ 
modious  rest  rooms,  which  will  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  reading,  writing,  making 
appointments,  having  packages  delivered 
and  the  various  conveniences  that  are 
usually  to  be  found  only  in  one’s  own  home 
or  in  an  expensive  hotel.  Also’  we  shall 
establish  a  bureau  where  shopping  advice 
will  be  furnished  to  strangers  in  New  York 
or  to  Craftsman  subscribers  who  have  not 
time  to  visit  the  city.  We  want  throughout 
this  Building  that  our  friends  shall  feel  that 
every  service  which  we  can  render  is  theirs, 
whether  they  are  in  town  with  us  or  far 
away. 

As  soon  as  we  are  settled  and  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  Crafts¬ 
man  Service  even  beyond  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  and  we  shall  establish  a  Crafts¬ 
man  Club  which  we  feel  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  use  and  comfort  to  those  visiting  New 
York.  Indeed,  as  we  look  into  the  future, 
past  the  achievement  of  our  Craftsman 
Building,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  what¬ 
ever  to  the  things  which  the  Craftsman 
Movement  can  accomplish  in  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  we  trust,  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  even  remotely  interested  in 
or  related  to  it. 

I  am  going  to  ask  any  one  who  reads  this 
editorial  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
friends  that  we  have  postponed  the  opening 
from  October  twentieth  to  November  tenth. 
We  know  that  many  of  our  friends  are 
coming  to  visit  us  at  that  date  and  we  want 
our  home  readv  and  beautiful  to  receive 
them.  Any  interest  or  joy  that  our  visitors 
may  get  from  the  building  and  all  that  it 
will  hold  for  them  will  only  in  a  small  way 
compare  with  my  happiness  in  welcoming 
them  to  our  new  Craftsman  home,  and  I 
should  feel  very  badly  indeed  to  have  this 


change  of  date  interfere  with  my  meeting 
and  extending  the  hospitalities  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  the  Craftsman  friends.  This  is  the 
last  opportunity  that  I  shall  have  of  invit¬ 
ing  you  to  be  with  me  on  the  opening  day 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  heartily  enough 
how  much  I  shall  appreciate  your  presence 
or  any  word  of  Godspeed  on  that  occasion. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DRAMA: 
BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

T  a  time  when  the  drama  is  more 
generally  discussed,  better  under¬ 
stood  even  than  ever  before  in 
America,  the  volume  entitled,  “The 
New  American  Drama,”  is  particularly  wel¬ 
come.  It  is  written  by  a  man  understand¬ 
ing  well  his  subject,  not  writing  merely  as 
a  casual  observer  of  the  plays  of  the  day, 
but  as  one  having  given  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  drama  unbiased  attention 
from  its  beginnings  until  the  present  time 
of  its  presentations. 

The  drama,  Mr.  Burton  believes,  and  the 
belief  is  an  outcome  of  a  review  of  its  Co¬ 
lonial  and  Revolutionary  history,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  its  third  and  most  independent 
period  in  this  country,  as  illustrated  by  the 
so-called  new  or  modern  American  plays. 
For  this  phase  of  modernness  Mr.  Burton 
is  optimistic,  owing  largely  to  his  complete 
understanding  of  every  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Burton  believes  that  the  offering  of 
plays  in  book  form  is  of  good  to  the  theater, 
since  it  fosters  a  calm  and  uninfluenced  pe¬ 
rusal,  permitting  an  unbiased  judgment  of 
them  as  pieces  of  art  and  literature.  He 
deplores  the  practice,  however,  when  the 
motive  underlying  the  change  of  literary 
form  is  prompted  by  commercialism  rather 
than  creative  impulse.  It  is  not  enough  to 
see  on  the  stage  a  story  acted,  even  though 
burning  with  the  happenings  of  modern 
life,  unless  the  story  in  itself  is  a  well  built 
up  piece  of  literature,  and  its  acting  a  clever 
conception  of  dramatic  art.  Such  demands 
happily  are  spreading  among  the  people. 
The  Puritan  prejudice  against  the  play¬ 
house,  one  having  held  immense  sway,  is 
practically  exhausted.  People  of  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  are  giving  their  aid  to  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  schools  and 
leagues,  eager  to  regain  the  drama  as  an 
important  part  of  letters  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  theater  as  an  educational  force, 
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necessary  to  the  civic  development  of  city 
and  town. 

Although  the  drama  for  special  reasons 
has  fallen  into  line  with  letters  slowly,  it 
is  now,  in  its  best  examples,  responding  to 
the  demand  of  the  generation  for  reality 
and  for  a  representation  of  life  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  modern  knowledge  and  obser¬ 
vation.  The  improved  technique  of  our 
playwrights  has  also  done  much  to  rid  the 
stage  of  artificiality. 

Air.  Burton’s  book  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  sidelights  it  throws  on  the 
playwrights  of  the  day  and  the  methods  they 
have  used  in  their  respective  successes. 
Moreover,  it  is  valuable  for  the  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  its  style  and  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  chapters  into  important  branches 
of  the  subject.  (Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  277  pages. 
Price  $1.25.) 


A  STAINED  GLASS  TOUR  IN  ITALY: 
BY  CHARLES  HITCHCOCK  SLIER- 
RILL 

64  A  STAINED  Glass  Tour  in  Italy”  is 

jL\.  the  most  important  book  yet  issued 
on  this  subject  of  plentiful  inter¬ 
est,  albeit  little  comprehended.  To  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  meaning  of  stained 
glass,  however,  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  traveler  visiting  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  still  to  be  found. 

The  author  does  not  go  out  of  Italy  for 
his  subject  matter.  He  treats  of  Italian 
glass  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  divided,  as  it  wrere,  into  separate 
fatherlands,  and  before  united  Italy  had 
been  given  birth.  The  stained  glass  of  this 
time  bespeaks  characteristics  and  motives 
diverging  as  widely  from  each  other  as  do 
the  traits  of  Venice  and  Rome,  Florence 
and  Bologna  and  other  opposing  cities  of 
this  wonderful  land.  Indeed,  in  Italy  the 
study  of  stained  glass  can  be  better  pursued 
than  in  either  France  or  England :  for  while 
war  and  earthquakes,  alteration  and  other 
causes  ha\  e  wrecked  many  examples  of 
fine  early  work,  there  still  remains  more  to 
interest  and  in  a  state  of  better  preservation 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

With  the  introduction  of  stained  glass 
decorations  from  the  Orient,  works  having 
the  peculiar  quality  of  admitting  light 
through  color,  much  the  same  effects  were 
gained  for  windows  as  had  been  given  to 
walls  by  pictures  and  mosaics.  Much  of 
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history  and  individual  association,  even  of 
romance,  is  besides  made  known  to  those 
who  in  their  travels  take  heed  to  the  stained 
glass  of  the  country,  especially  that  of  a 
land  so  versatile  and  compelling  in  its 
beauty  as  Italy.  The  present  volume  should 
interest  craftsmen  as  well  as  tourists.  It  is 
written  non-technically,  is  clear  in  style  and 
of  an  accuracy  which  is  unquestionable. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York.  174  pages.  Well  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $2.50  net.) 


HEIDI:  BY  JOHANNA  SPYRI 


THE  delightful  story  of  ‘‘Heidi”  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  classics  of  German 
child  literature  is  issued  in  a  new  holi¬ 
day  edition,  the  text  being  translated  by 
Helene  S.  White.  To  German  children  the 
story  is  well  known  and  the  little  Heidi  as 
much  beloved  as  either  Hansel  or  Gretel. 
In  fact,  none  who  reads  the  book  can  help 
loving  the  whimsical  little  girl,  living  with 
her  old  grandfather  in  one  of  the  huts  of 
the  higher  Alps  and  who  in  every  step  of 
her  life  gives  cheer  and  joy  to  those  less 
fortunately  placed  than  herself.  The  old 
grandfather,  Goat-Petcr,  who  tends  the 
goats  Sii'anli  and  Bcarli,  besides  a  little 
sick  girl  Klara  and  members  of  her  family 
whom  Heidi  met  when  she  went  out  into 
the  world,  are  among  the  personages  of  the 
book  appealing  to  the  affection  of  all  read¬ 
ers  and  particularly  to  children.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  Y'ork.  433  pages.  Illustrated  in 
color.  Price  $1.50  net.) 


SONS  AND  LOVERS:  BY  D.  H.  LAW¬ 
RENCE 

WQ  ONS  and  Lovers”  is  a  story  of  inti- 
k3  mate  family  life  in  one  of  the  min¬ 
ing  towns  of  England.  It  accentu¬ 
ates  the  coming  together  of  two  people  in 
marriage,  depicts  the  children  born  to  them, 
following  in  turn  their  lives  until  they  also 
become  lovers  of  men  and  women.  It  is  a 
story  of  brutality  and  passion,  brightened 
by  the  finely  interwoven  thread  of  a  moth¬ 
er’s  love.  The  grinding  mill  of  life  and  the 
unexpectedness  of  its  turnings  are  in  the 
book,  working  always  toward  inevitable¬ 
ness.  The  son  Paul,  peculiarly  his  mother’s 
own,  is,  through  congenital  influences,  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  early  love  for  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  present  hatred  of  him,  a  be¬ 
ing  intensely  introspective,  controlled  by 
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mother-love,  desirous  of  his  full  manhood, 
yet  never  able  to  feel  for  long  the  holding 
power  of  love.  Brute  and  mystic,  his  love 
for  his  mother  remains,  although  through 
weakness  of  nature  he  cannot  endure  the 
agony  of  seeing  her  die  slowly,  and  in¬ 
creases  therefore  her  dose  of  morphia.  The 
characters  of  the  book  are  convincingly 
built  up  and  well  sustained,  but  the  indeci¬ 
sion  and  weakness  of  Paul,  his  inability  to 
arrive,  give  a  purposeless  flavor.  One 
reads  it  to  know  these  people  and  to  know 
them  with  every  minutia  of  intimate  detail ; 
one  pries  into  their  very  souls  and  asks  in 
the  end:  “Of  what  avail  has  it  all  been?” 

“Sons  and  Lovers”  in  its  recital  of  the 
realities  of  certain  types  of  life  does  it  very 
well.  It  is  not  a  book  that  would  be  of 
any  particular  service  to  young  readers. 
(Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New 
York.  517  pages.  Price  $1.35.) 


THE  SOUL  OF  MELICENT:  BY 
JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

I  '  HE  Soul  of  Melicent”  relates  the  tale 
X  of  one  of  the  supreme  and  august 
passions  of  the  world,  the  love  of 
Melicent  and  Perion  de  la  Foret.  And 
never  has  this  mediaeval  story  of  a  great 
love  been  more  exquisitely  told,  more  high¬ 
ly  tuned  to  the  best  impulses  of  nature.  It 
shames  the  pettiness  of  little  loves  into  un¬ 
speakable  oblivion.  For  such  love  as  Meli¬ 
cent  had  for  Perion  endured  all  suffering; 
surrendered  the  things  that  women  hold 
dear;  cast  aside  degradation  as  the  bite  of 
a  tiny  fly :  the  love  of  Perion  for  Melicent 
shaped  his  destiny ;  kept  him  waging  war¬ 
fare  in  her  behalf  for  many  weary  years. 

Other  notable  characters  in  the  book  are 
Demetrios,  the  great  heathen,  with  whom 
Melicent  bartered  for  the  life  of  Perion; 
and  Ahasuerus,  in  whom  is  typified  the  Jew 
wandering  through  all  ages  and  literature. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  216  pages.  Illustrated 
in  color.  Price  $1.50  net.) 


the  beginning  of  knowledge  of  individual 
letters  to  their  various  combinations  in  ar¬ 
tistic  form.  It  is  moreover  a  book  that  will 
be  recognized  for  use  in  the  schools  where¬ 
in  printing  is  included  in  the  curriculum.  It 
is  put  up  in  loose-leaf  style  and  contains 
sixty-three  exercises.  Its  sincerity  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  purpose  can  be  unhesitatingly 
commended.  (Published  by  the  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Price,  postage 
prepaid,  $1.50.) 


TWENTY  CENTURIES  OF  PARIS: 
BY  MABEL  S.  C.  SMITH 


THE  title  of  this  book,  “Twenty  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Paris,”  describes  tersely  its 
subject  matter.  Paris  is  presented  as 
it  passes  from  its  earliest  barbaric  period, 
kaleidoscopically,  until  it  appears  as  the  be¬ 
wildering,  fascinating  city,  enriched  by 
many  scars  and  hailed  today  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  capitals. 

Romantic  legends,  incidents  of  history 
and  the  story  of  the  elements  that  have 
worked  toward  the  development  of  Paris 
are  moreover  set  forth  in  such  abundance 
and  in  such  elaboration  of  detail  that  even 
the  veteran  lover  of  the  city  finds  abundant 
food  for  refreshed  thought  and  interest. 
(Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  399  pages. 
Prices  $2.00.) 


EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER  COLOR: 
BY  C.  E.  HUGHES 

UT?  ARLY  English  Water  Color,”  a 
J lJ  handbook  in  the  series  of  “Little 
Books  on  Art,”  gives  to  the  student, 
likewise  the  lav  reader,  innumerable  facts 
and  scraps  of  information  likely  to  help  him 
in  the  traditional  understanding  of  the 
craft.  The  illustrations  of  this  small  vol¬ 
ume  are  also  helpful.  (Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  Frontispiece  in  color.  194  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 


PRACTICAL  TYPOGRAPHY:  GEORGE 
e.  McClellan 

UNIQUE  book  and  one  useful  to 
proof-readers  as  well  as  to  those  ac¬ 
tive  in  setting  up  type  in  pursuance 
of  the  regular  printer’s  business  is  present¬ 
ed  under  the  title,  “Practical  Typography.” 
In  reality  the  book  is  a  series  of  lessons 
dealing  with  the  practice  of  printing,  from 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  DESERT:  BY 
HONORE  WILLSIE 

HE  wonder,  glory  and  the  magic  of 
the  desert,  throbbing  with  life  and 
color,  form  the  background  of  the 
story,  “The  Heart  of  the  Desert.”  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  besides  a  love  story 
and  one  so  impelling  that  race  traditions, 
ancestral  law,  human  prejudice  and  the  like 
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fall  before  it  vanquished  and  overcome. 
Yet  in  the  end  when  the  great  decision  en¬ 
ters  as  the  climax  of  the  story,  the  decision 
of  a  luxuriously  reared  young  girl  to  marry 
an  Indian,  cultivated  and  educated,  the 
reader  is  glad  ;  since  he  too  has  lost  his  prej  - 
udice  while  following  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  the  purposeful  methods  of  the  lov¬ 
er.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  313  pages.  Colored 
frontispiece.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

TIIE  HEADQUARTER  RECRUIT  AND 
OTHER  STORIES:  BY  RICHARD 
DEHAN 

THE  twenty-three  stories  that  go  to 
make  up  the  volume  entitled  “The 
Headquarter  Recruit  and  Other 
Stories”  have  each  and  all  the  charm  of  the 
story  teller's  art.  They  have  besides  plot 
and  good  characterization  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  diverse  in  interpretation  to  suit  the 
moods  of  many.  In  telling  these  stories 
Mr.  Dehan  shows  himself  to  be  a  good 
craftsman,  having  technique  as  well  as  the 
inspiration  to  use  well  his  material.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  359  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

HERALDRY  FOR  CRAFTSMEN  AND 
DESIGNERS:  BY  W.  II.  ST.  JOHN 
HOPE 

TPIE  book  on  “Heraldry  for  Craftsmen 
and  Designers”  is  one  in  a  series  of 
technical  handbooks  dealing  with  ar¬ 
tistic  crafts.  And  to  those  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  heraldry  it  is  particularly  worth 
while.  In  its  information  it  is  trustworthy, 
a  high  standard  of  craftsmanship  being 
also  upheld.  Design  is  accentuated  as  an 
essential  part  of  all  workmanship,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art  and  heraldry  are  entered  into 
conscientiously.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
426  pages.  Price  $2.25  net.) 

THE  SUPER  RACE:  BY  SCOTT 
NEARING 

|  A  FIE  Super  Race”  sets  forth  as  its 
X  problem  the  evolving  of  mankind 
to  his  highest  point  of  capability 
through  the  selection  of  species  even  as  has 
been  done  with  plants  and  animals.  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  says :  “We  must  replace  the 
man  by  the  super  man.”  We  must  go  far¬ 
ther  and  replace  the  race  by  the  super  race. 


Negative  eugenics  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  unfit  from  mating  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  unfitness ;  positive  eugenics  should 
be  exploited  to  induce  the  fit  to  combine 
with  fitness  and  to  give  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  offspring  of  increased  development. 

Mr.  Nearing  believes  that  America  has 
better  opportunities  to  provide  a  super  race 
than  other  nations,  one  of  the  reasons  being 
that  women  are  here  fairly  well  emancipat¬ 
ed,  a  fact  which  causes  them  to  lead  in  in¬ 
dividualism.  (Published  by  B.  W. 
Fluebsch,  New  York.  89  pages.  Price  50 
cents.) 


THROUGH  ENGLAND  WITH  TENNY¬ 
SON:  BY  OLIVER  HUCKEL 


TO  spend  three  months  of  the  summer 
in  the  places  of  England  associated 
with  Tennyson,  a  volume  of  his  po¬ 
ems  in  one  hand,  a  pad  and  pencil  in  the 
other,  would  develop  in  almost  any  one  the 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  experience.  So  it 
was  with  Oliver  Huckel.  and  as  a  result, 
his  book,  "Through  England  with  Tenny¬ 
son.” 


A  work  similar  in  purpose  has  never  ap¬ 
peared.  Those  who  love  Tennyson  and  his 
country  as  well  as  those  who  may  yet  fall 
under  his  spell  will  find  it  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  well- 
springs  of  life  and  sentiment  that  mois¬ 
tened  the  Laureate’s  pen.  (Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 
249  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.) 

GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON  EDU¬ 
CATION 

tiD  EPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of 
X\.  Education  for  the  Year  Ending 
June  30th.  1912”  is  a  large  volume 
dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject  of 
American  education  and  also  treating  of 
various  educational  systems  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  been  found  to  have  about 
them  some  elements  particularly  worth 
while.  The  current  criticisms  of  the  public 
schools  which  in  the  last  year  have  been 
numerous  and  overpowering  not  so  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  laymen  as  from 
that  of  teachers  themselves,  are  herein 
either  “justified”  or  shown  to  be  fallacious. 
The  work  has  been  compiled  with  difficulty 
because  of  a  lack  of  means  for  collecting 
statistics  promptly.  Its  purpose  is  com¬ 
mendable.  (Washington  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  647  pages.) 
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A  PEASANT  MADONNA  :  BY  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  : 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  HENRY  CLAY  FRICK,  ESQ. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
VOLUME  XXV  DECEMBER,  1913  NUMBER  3 


THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH 

)0W  that  the  Christmas  season  is  with  us  again,  warm¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  orthodox  and  agnostic 
alike,  with  its  message  of  universal  fellowship  and 
good  cheer,  our  thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  the 
genial  flame  that  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the 
symbol  and  center  of  the  holiday  spirit.  Once  more, 
in  our  modern  and  materialistic  souls,  is  kindled  the 
spark  bequeathed  by  our  fire-worshipping  ancestors;  we  glimpse 
again  the  halo  of  legend  and  romance  that  has  ever  encircled  the 
altar  of  the  open  hearth;  we  realize  with  renewed  poignancy  the 
vital  and  far-reaching  part  which  has  been  played  in  our  individual 
and  racial  progress  by  the  fireplace,  that  “earliest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  of  schools.” 

It  seems  difficult  to  establish  relationship  between  the  modem 
fireplace,  with  its  scientific  construction,  its  beauty  of  design  and 
decoration  and  the  luxury  which  civilization  has  gathered  around 
its  hearth,  with  the  primitive  form  of  fireplace  that  our  savage  fore¬ 
fathers  knew.  To  them  fire  was  a  most  precious  and  cherished  pos¬ 
session — a  gift  from  the  gods  themselves.  Each  tribe  or  nation  had 
its  own  myth  concerning  the  origin  of  the  sacred  flame,  the  best 
known  being  the  legend  of  the  old  Greek  Prometheus,  half  god,  half 
human,  who,  braving  heroically  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  stole  fire  from 
heaven  to  save  the  sons  of  men.  Some  said  he  concealed  the  flame 
in  a  hollow  fennel  stalk — a  Grecian  mode  of  carrying  fire — others 
that  he  held  a  rod  against  the  sun;  but  whether  gift  or  theft,  the 
flaming  spirit  was  always  an  object  of  veneration. 

“If,  by  chance,”  says  the  historian,  “the  fire  in  the  Roman 
temple  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  all  the  tribunals,  all  traffic,  all 
public  or  private  business  had  to  stop  immediately.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  heaven  and  earth  had  been  broken,  and  it  had  to  be 
restored  in  some  way  or  other — either  by  Jove  sending  down  divine 
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lightning  on  his  altars,  or  by  the  priests  making  a  new  fire  by  the 
old  sacred  method  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together.” 

Of  course,  it  was  to  some  such  practical  means  as  the  latter 
that  the  real  origin  of  mankind’s  fire  must  be  traced.  And  probably 
each  tribe  made  its  own  discoveries,  for  the  knowledge  of  fire  and 
its  uses  is  so  general  that  there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record  of 
a  tribe  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  Nature  herself  must  have  supplied 
primitive  man  with  his  first  intimation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
and  its  remarkable  properties,  and  we  can  imagine  what  awe  and 
terror  must  have  filled  his  untutored  mind  at  the  first  sight  of  lightning 
striking  a  tree  and  setting  the  forest  ablaze,  or  the  eruption  of  an 
unsuspected  volcano  shooting  its  fiery  tongues  to  heaven  and  spread¬ 
ing  lava  and  ashes  on  the  plains  below. 

Whether  such  seeming  miracles  as  these  supplied  the  first  fire- 
maker’s  inspiration  and  made  possible  the  capture  and  taming  of 
this  wild,  bright  magic,  or  whether  he  discovered,  by  experiment  or 
chance,  the  wizardry  of  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood  or 
flint,  certain  it  is  that  the  discovery  of  fire  marked  the  beginning  of 
human  culture.  Most  of  the  arts — lighting,  cooking,  heating,  war¬ 
fare,  metal  working  and  pottery  making — owe  their  origin  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  useful  flame. 

As  the  generation  of  fire  in  early  days  involved  considerable  time 
and  trouble,  these  primitive  people  used  to  build  a  fire  in  some 
public  place  or  building,  where  it  burned  constantly,  carefully  tended 
day  and  night.  In  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Greeks,  Latins  and  Persians,  this  fire  was  always 
flaming  brightly. 

NATURALLY,  about  this  important  nucleus  of  the  public  weal, 
much  sentiment  and  superstition  clung.  Religious,  social 
and  political  customs  and  rites  throve  around  it,  and  folk¬ 
lore  and  history  became  closely  interwoven  with  this  red  spirit  of 
the  altar  and  the  hearth.  It  became  the  symbol  of  home  and  country, 
the  synonym  for  bodily  comfort  and  spiritual  gladness,  the  center 
of  festive  gatherings  and  celebrations  of  many  kinds.  In  fact,  our 
own  Christmas  banquet,  with  its  “yuletide  log,”  its  mistletoe  and 
holly,  its  gifts  and  hospitality,  is  reminiscent  of  the  feasts  given  in 
honor  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  old,  and  as  Cato  said  of  Rome’s 
luxurious  banquets,  their  fascination  is  “not  so  much  the  pleasure 
of  eating  and  drinking  as  that  of  finding  one’s  self  among  friends 
and  of  conversing  with  them.” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  fireplace  developed  in  social  significance,  its 
construction  also  passed  through  many  changes,  which  historian 
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THIS  MASSIVE  FIREPLACE  WITH  ITS  ANDIRONS  AND  LOGS  AND  SIMPLE  LIVING-ROOM  SURROUND¬ 
INGS  SEEMS  FULL  OF  THE  LATENT  SPIRIT  OF  WARMTH  AND  HOSPITALITY:  HOW  READILY  ONE  CAN 
IMAGINE  IT  THE  CENTER  OF  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  GATHERING  ! 

and  archeologist  have  noted.  At  first  the  fire  of  a  private  dwelling 
was  built  simply  on  a  hearth  of  clay,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
either  the  door  or  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  as  in  the  cabins  of  the 
early  Irish,  the  hovels  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  crude  homes  of  various 
primitive  tribes. 

“The  idea  of  building  the  fireplace  against  the  side  wall,”  says 
one  authority,  “probably  originated  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Previously  the  chim¬ 
ney  consisted  merely  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  with  a  small  wooden  tower 
above  to  carry  up  the  smoke.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  fortresses 
were  constructed  and  the  roofs  used  for  defence,  so  that  the  central 
opening  for  smoke  was  rendered  impossible.  The  fireplace  was 
removed  to  an  outside  wall,  and  an  opening  made  in  this  wall  above 
the  fire  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke.” 

The  invention  of  the  chimney,  as  we  know  it,  evidently  did  not 
come  until  later,  the  records  of  its  first  use  being  somewhat  indefinite. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  American  Architect  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  we  learn  that  many  are  inclined  to  credit  Venice  with  the 
invention  of  the  chimney,  although  it  would  seem  more  natural  to 
look  for  its  origin  in  a  colder  country  like  England.  “But  in  the  build- 
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ing  requirements  established  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I  (eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-nine)  and 
known  as  the  Decrees  of  the  Assizes  of  London,  though  we  find 
familiar  phrases  such  as  the  ‘thickness  of  party  walls’  and  the  ‘height 
of  ceilings,’  there  is  not  the  remotest  mention  of  the  chimney.  In 
Rochester  Castle,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  complete  fireplaces  may  be  seen,  but  their  flues  go  up  only 
a  few  feet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  then  turned  out 
through  a  small  oblong  opening  in  the  exterior  wall.  Probably  the 
oldest  complete  chimneys  running  to  the  top  of  the  building  are  in 
Castle  Hedingham  and  in  the  old  castle  at  Sherborne.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  (fifteen  hundred  and  nine  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-seven)  they  made  their  way  into  many  private  houses.” 

IN  addition  to  the  regular  fireplaces,  various  means  were  used  in 
the  olden  days  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  such  as  iron 
and  brass  braziers  in  which  charcoal,  coke  or  coal  was  burned, 
the  warming  pans  which  were  used  in  beds,  and  other  devices 
carried  about  from  room  to  room  for  the  comfort  of  chilled  hands 
and  feet.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  Antonio  Magliabecchi,  the 
famous  librarian  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  that  he  “used  to 
move  about  among  his  books  with  a  kind  of  warming  pan  attached 
to  his  arms,  so  that  he  might  warm  his  hands  during  the  cold  days 
of  a  Florentine  winter.” 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  FIREPLACE  AND  INVITING  SEAT  PICTURED  HERE  SUGGEST  ONE  OF  MANY  DELIGHT¬ 
FUL  WAYS  TO  BRING  AN  AIR  OF  RESTFUL  SECLUSION  ABOUT  THE  MODERN  HEARTHSTONE. 
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The  open- 
hearth  chim- 
neypiece,  how¬ 
ever,  formed 
the  main  source 
of  heatf  ormany 
centuries,  pass¬ 
ing  through 
various  ingen¬ 
ious  forms,  ex¬ 
panding  often 
to  such  gener¬ 
ous  dimensions 

as  to  accommo¬ 
date  within  its  THEEE  IS  AN  ATMOSPHERE  of  solid  comfort  and  permanency  about 
THIS  DINING-ROOM  FIREPLACE:  THE  BUILT-IN  SIDEBOARDS,  CUPBOARDS  AND 
recess  fireside  SEAT  ALL  EMPHASIZE,  IN  THEIR  PRACTICAL  WAY,  THE  HOMELIKE  FEELING 

seats,  and  gath-  0F  THE  0PEN  HEARTH- 

ering  about  it  such  picturesque  and  useful  accessories  as  the  hobs  on 
which  the  kettle  was  placed,  the  spits  for  roasting  meat,  the  hangers 
or  cranes  from  which  the  pots  were  suspended. 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  modern  fireplace  is  given  in  the 
Shackletons’  chatty  book,  “Adventures  in  Home-making:” 

“Among  the  curious  and  well-nigh  incomprehensible  things  of 
the  last  century  was  the  passing  of  the  fireplace  in  favor  of  the  air¬ 
tight  stove  and  furnace.  It  used  to  be,  of  necessity,  that  every 
house  had  its  fireplace.  Then  they  were  swiftly  discarded,  with 
none  so  poor  to  do  them  reverence.  But  gradually  they  have  been 
coming  into  their  delightful  own  again,  with  improvements  that 
come  from  a  better  knowledge  of  chimneys  and  of  the  conservation 
of  heat.” 

Thus  from  those  primitive  fires  of  our  early  forefathers,  and  the 
“broad-breasted,  deep-chested  chimneypieces”  of  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  we  turn  with  expectant  eyes  to  the  fireplace  of  the  future, 
picturing,  in  imagination,  its  place  in  the  ideal  democratic  American 
home.  We  see  the  hospitable  inglenook,  the  simple  seats,  the  invit¬ 
ing  bookshelves,  all  those  friendly  details  that  enhance  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  blazing  logs  that  rest  upon  the  andirons  of  the  open 
hearth.  We  watch  the  glow  reflected  in  the  loving  faces  of  those 
who  gather  round,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  warmth  and  fellowship  that 
expands  their  hearts.  And  searching  for  a  fitting  motto  to  inscribe 
above  this  simple  household  shrine,  we  recall  the  old  tender  words, 
so  fraught  with  Youth’s  brave  hope  and  Age’s  garnered  memory — 
“ Where  young  men  see  visions  and  old  men  dream  dreams.” 
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THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
WINTER  AND  AGE:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

ECEMBER  in  our  backyard  is  a  cruel  destroyer  of 
illusions.  The  green  draperies,  with  which  nature 
clothed  it,  have  worn  out  and  blown  away.  All  is  bare 
and  brown.  Every  rut  and  hollow  shows  in  the  lawn; 
the  old  pear  tree  lifts  crooked  and  decrepit  branches 
like  fingers  knotted  with  pain;  every  place  in  the  fence 
that  needs  repair  obtrudes  itself  upon  my  guilty 
gaze;  the  green  screen  of  the  clematis  has  disappeared  disclosing 
the  harsh  outlines  of  a  vulgar  ash  bin.  The  garden  has  lost  every 
little  coquetry  of  leaf  and  flower,  and  has  surrendered  unconditionally 
to  the  drab  unloveliness  of  middle  age.  The  grace  of  growing  things 
has  departed  and  left  the  ugliness  of  decay. 

Then  comes  the  snow,  winter’s  white  sister  of  charity,  to  clothe 
the  naked  and  to  cover  the  face  of  the  dead. 

What  a  wonderful  transformation  our  backyard  undergoes  during 
the  first  real  snow-storm.  All  the  little  hollows  and  inequalities 
are  filled,  and  a  white  lawn  lies  smoother  than  any  greensward.  Every 
harsh  and  awkward  angle  in  fence  and  ash  bin  and  wood  pile  is  made 
smooth  and  round.  English  starlings,  those  whistling  little  brothers 
of  the  blackbird,  come  to  the  veiled  garden  in  search  of  seeds.  Even 
the  gnarled  old  pear  tree  takes  on  a  sort  of  venerable  beauty,  such  as 
soft,  white  hair  gives  to  an  old  man.  Bustling  Boreas  has  left  behind 
him  a  gentle  peace. 

I  hope  old  age  is  going  to  be  like  that.  If  youth  is  feverish  and 
fretful,  and  if  middle  age  is  a  disillusionment  and  a  bore  (some  say  it 
is,  though  I  don’t  believe  it),  there  should  come  a  time  at  length 
when  the  struggle  is  over  and  peace  settles  down  upon  the  soul. 

Down  under  the  snow  my  bulbs  are  sleeping;  the  rose  bushes  in 
their  winter  coverings  are  dreaming  of  J une.  Already  I  am  beginning 
to  look  forward  to  my  crocuses  and  bluebells  and  snowdrops,  and  the 
first  green  leaflets  on  the  lilacs.  I  hope  old  age  will  not  be  deprived 
of  a  like  vision  of  springtime,  with  blossoms  and  green  fields — 
somewhere. 
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CAMILLE  CLAUDEL  AND  HER  SCULPTURE: 
REALISM  AND  IMAGINATION  COMBINED  IN 
HER  CONTRIBUTION  TO  FRENCH  ART 


|  HE  sculpture  of  Camille  Claudel,  little  seen  in  America, 
is  that  of  a  woman  of  this  century  having  drunk 
deeply  the  draught  of  success.  Her  genius  in  truth 
is  of  the  kind  which  in  every  age  and  country  breaks 
through  all  recognized  laws  and  conventions  and 
stands  alone  in  the  merit  of  its  own  individualism. 

In  the  achievements  of  Camille  Claudel  one  sees,  as 
it  were,  the  art  of  all  ages;  the  gravity  and  poise  of  the  Egyptian; 
the  action  and  full  beauty  of  the  Greek;  the  feeling  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  Roman  and  the  influences  of  modern  times.  Exact  proto¬ 
types  however  of  her  works  are  to  be  found  in  none  of  these  periods 
of  stupendous  achievements.  It  seems  rather  as  if  through  tradition 
or  inheritance  she  had  apprehended  the  underlying  impulses  of  other 
times  using  them  in  her  own  work  merely  as  stepping-stones  in  the 
development  of  her  art. 

Unquestionably  Camille  Claudel  has  created  her  own  mode  of 
working  in  plaster,  one  which  places  her  full-fledged  on  the  plane  of 
genius.  Her  art,  especially  the  nude,  is  one  apart  from  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  numbers  of  sculptors,  many  of  whom  season  after  season 
present  time-worn  interpretations,  which  eventually  find  places  of 
permanency  either  in  cemeteries  or  else  in  museums. 

The  art  of  this  talented  woman  is  above  all  else  intimate.  Sculp¬ 
ture  as  known  to  her  is  an  art  alive  with  thought  and  able  to  touch 
life  in  its  various  aspects.  It  is  one  which  on  its  face  shows  the  joy 
of  the  modeler  with  plastic  material  between  the  fingers,  feeling 
meantime  the  power  to  portray  the  delight  of  a  child  holding  her 
first  doll,  the  abandon  of  love,  the  pride  and  glory  of  maternity, 
the  tragedy  of  improvident  old  age.  Her  imagination  is  both  force¬ 
ful  and  naive.  In  her  hands,  dominated  by  a  fine  intelligence,  the 
very  genius  of  interpretation  is  set  free.  It  seems,  moreover,  as  if 
from  her  work  she  had  the  power  to  detach  herself  completely, 
losing  herself  in  the  individuality  of  her  creations.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  a  sort  of  lyrical  ejaculation  runs  through  her  work.  On 
looking  at  it  one  fancies  the  depicted  sigh  breaking  into  a  cry,  the 
portrayed  action  of  the  horse  springing  into  a  gallop.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  it  is  the  thought  of  life  in  her  creations,  those  passive  in  poise 
as  well  as  active,  that  give  them  such  intimate  appeal.  One  superb 
figure  in  marble  of  a  woman  kneeling  at  a  chimneypiece  is  entirely 
in  repose,  nevertheless  on  gazing  at  the  back  of  this  woman,  the 
emotion  of  her  thoughts,  the  wonder  of  her  being]  are  sensed, — one 
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longs  to  know  the  forces  that  have  led  up  to  her  attitude,  seeming 
at  the  moment  to  hold  her  chained. 

In  the  plaster  bust  of  M.  de  Massary  much  of  this  same  feeling 
is  evident.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  fine  and  beautifully  modeled 
and  more  prominent  still  is  the  fact  that  from  this  face  shines  an 
intelligent  and  far-reaching  thought,  a  thought  mastering  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  plaster. 

This  wonderful  living  quality  is  found  in  the  greater  number 
of  this  sculptor’s  works,  in  the  most  unfinished  of  her  plaster  studies 
as  well  as  in  examples  retained  by  museums  and  private  owners. 

A  PETITE  CHATELAINE,”  a  child  sighting  in  the  future 
j  the  responsibilities  of  her  life,  is  an  exquisite  expression  of 
both  realism  and  imagination.  The  face  as  herein  shown 
has  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  extreme  youth;  it  has  also  the 
hint  of  womanhood.  Another  bust  of  this  same  child  is  represented 
with  the  head  uplifted  as  if  drawing  inspiration  from  some  high 
source.  The  hair  is  here  carefully  curled  as  for  a  daytime  function. 
Even  through  the  medium  of  marble  the  feeling  of  these  curls  is 
softening  to  the  thoughtful  little  face  and  enhances  its  spirit  of 
babyhood.  Both  of  the  representations  of  “La  Petite  Chatelaine” 
are  animated  and  spirituelle.  To  have  so  skilfully  reproduced  this 
child  in  marble  has  required  not  only  the  technical  skill  of  the  trained 
sculptor,  but  the  heart  and  sentiment  of  a  poet,  projecting  through 
the  marble,  her  vision  of  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of  supreme  youth. 

The  work  of  Camille  Claudel  is  absolutely  frank.  Perhaps  it 
is  this  strong  note  of  sincerity  that  endows  her  with  appealing  power. 
For  much  of  her  work  is  crowned  with  sincerity;  the  desire  to 
represent  a  theme  artistically  is  felt  so  strongly  that  all  elements 
of  indecision  and  doubt  are  banished.  Even  it  matters  not  if  the 
theme  is  trying  to  the  emotions. 

Camille  Claudel  has  been  happy  in  having  different  members 
of  her  family  to  serve  her  as  inspiring  models.  The  bust  of  her 
brother,  M.  Paul  Claudel  represented  as  a  young  Roman,  is  full  of 
idealism,  and  the  beauty  of  face  and  figure  desirable  in  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Besides  the  intelligence  sensed  in  the  face,  the  drapery  of  the 
torso  is  notable.  In  fact,  this  sculptor  has  broken  through  the 
limitations  of  her  material  wherever  drapery  is  concerned.  Often 
she  has  used  it  in  a  fantastic  enveloping  way  that  seems  to  hold  the 
theme  of  the  work  and  the  thought  that  has  controlled  it  in  complete 
unity.  The  drapery  about  the  bust  of  the  young  Roman  is  simply 
manipulated,  yet  in  it  is  read  a  Roman  background,  the  Roman’s 
idealism  of  life.  In  no  way  is  it  overdone. 
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CAMILLE  CLAUDEL  : 


MODERN  FRENCH  SCULPTOR. 


BUST  OF  M.  DE  MASSARY  :  CAMILLE  CLAUDEL.  SCULPTOR. 


LA  PETITE  CHATELAINE'.  CAMILLE  CLAUDEL,  SCULPTOR. 


“ABANDON  CAMILLE  CLAUDEL,  SCULPTOR. 


THE  VISION  OF  CAMILLE  CLAUDEL 

In  the  interpretation  of  old  age  as  well  as  of  youth,  Camille 
Claudel  controls  her  medium  as  could  only  be  done  by  the  hand  of 
the  rarely  talented.  The  agony,  the  deep  despair  of  unhappy  old 
age  has  more  than  once  provided  her  with  a  subject,  stirring  and 
realistic. 

“La  Vieille  Helene”  depicts,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  the  despair 
of  old  age,  but  rather  that  which  is  alive  with  a  burning,  almost  an 
inquisitive  intelligence.  It  is  rugged,  forceful,  with  lines  that  weather 
the  face,  adding  to  its  strength. 

But,  as  is  noticeable  today  in  many  phases  of  art,  such  examples 
seem  often  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ability  rather  than  to 
give  delight  to  the  eye  seeking  beauty.  The  subjects  so  marvelously 
rendered  are  more  often  than  not  distressing  to  look  upon  and  can 
only  be  valuable  for  special  purposes. 

The  bronze  “Abandon,”  which  under  the  title  of  “Sakountala” 
received  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty -eight  is,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  reproduced  photograph, 
a  conception  of  singular  beauty.  In  composition  it  is  simple  and 
pure,  in  outline  forceful,  while  the  grace  of  the  figures  awakens 
quickly  a  poetic  response.  It  touches  another  sphere  and  a  time  when 
the  usual  things  of  fife  are  overcome. 

Full  of  action  and  the  realization  of  intense  desire  these  examples 
of  Camille  Claudel’s  work  are  nevertheless  strikingly  at  variance 
with  much  of  the  sculpture  that  has  recently  claimed  the  public 
attention.  Even,  they  appear  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  schools  than  to  much  that  passes  under  the  banner  of 
modern  art.  They  are  not  lacking  in  realism  in  an  intense  form; 
they  are  however  quite  without  the  sensational  quality  that  has  of 
late  been  strongly  evident.  That  this  kind  of  sensational  interpreta¬ 
tion  increases  the  force  of  sculpture  can  be  no  more  definitely  dis¬ 
claimed  than  by  these  illustrations  of  Camille  Claudel’s  work,  dignified 
in  every  line,  realistic  and  speakingly  beautiful. 
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BERT  PEARSON 

| HE  waves  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  constantly  surge 
about  the  feet  of  the  average  American  reach  flood 
tide  on  Christmas  day.  On  that  momentous  occasion, 
the  family  reunion,  the  exchange  of  gifts  and  the 
general  festivities  cause  the  heart  to  beat  high.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  just  the  day  when  one  should  take  a 
walk  in  the  woods  and  fields  to  see  which  of  one’s  bird 
friends  are  to  be  found.  All  through  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
turning,  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  bird  population.  The 
summer  visitors  are  rapidly  leaving  for  the  south.  Some  departed 
early  before  the  leaves  began  to  color,  and  others  tarry  until  frost 
appears.  A  few  of  these  annual  travelers  even  stay  on  until  winter 
has  settled  in  earnest  over  the  land.  By  Christmas  day  only  the 
permanent  population  of  winter  is  to  be  found  in  the  brown  fields, 
in  the  briar  tangles,  or  among  the  bare,  gray  branches  of  the  forest 
trees.  Few  places  are  now  left  where  a  bird  can  hide,  and  that  fact 
in  itself  renders  a  bird  tramp  at  this  season  particularly  rich  in  results. 

For  a  number  of  years,  there  has  been  developing  among  bird 
lovers  the  custom  of  going  out  Christmas  day  and  making  a  bird 
census.  In  a  notebook  each  observer  jots  down  a  list  of  the  birds 
he  sees  and  actually  identifies.  If  he  finds  more  than  one  of  the  same 
variety,  he  notes  the  total  number  seen.  I  wonder  if  it  is  generally 
realized  how  many  birds  can  be  seen  in  a  few  hours  at  Christmas 
time,  even  in  our  northern  latitudes? 

Here  is  the  experience  of  a  New  Jersey  observer  last  Christmas. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rodgers  of  Cross¬ 
wicks.  This  flourishing  village  is  situated  near  the  imaginary  line 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  Burlington.  Mr.  Rodgers 
says  that  his  travels  that  day  led  him  “up  the  creek  and  vicinity.” 
It  was  at  nine  fifteen  A.  M.  that  he  started  and  he  was  gone  exactly 
three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  When  he  returned  at  twenty 
minutes  before  one  o’clock  he  had  not  only  acquired  an  enviable 
appetite  but  he  had  been  within  saluting  distance  of  twenty-three 
species  of  wild  birds. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Cross  wicks  does  not  possess  any  topo¬ 
graphical  features  which  would  cause  it  to  be  more  resorted  to  by  the 
birds  than  any  other  of  many  thousands  of  villages.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  an  observer  in  any  other  eastern  village  who  exercised  the 
same  amount  of  caution  in  his  movements  and  kept  his  eyes  as 
sharply  open  as  did  the  alert  Mr.  Rodgers,  would  in  all  probability 
have  acquired  an  equal  number  of  birds’  names  in  his  notebook. 
Among  his  interesting  discoveries  were,  one  red-tailed  hawk,  two 
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sparrow  hawks,  one  hairy  woodpecker,  five  downy  woodpeckers,  one 
yellow-bellied  sapsucker,  two  flickers,  sixteen  blue  jays  and  twelve 
crows. 

MANY  people  have  a  notion  that  birds  sing  only  in  the  spring, 
but  read  what  Mr.  Rodgers  declares  some  of  these  birds  did 
for  him  on  last  Christmas  day.  He  says  several  meadowlarks 
sang,  as  did  also  three  white-throated  sparrows,  which  our  Canadian 
friends  call  the  “Peabody  birds.”  Furthermore,  he  boldly  announces 
that  a  tufted  titmouse  sang  joyously  although  ten  inches  of  snow  lay 
on  the  ground  and  the  mercury  was  hovering  around  twenty  degrees. 
He  noted  the  appearance  of  thirty-four  song  sparrows,  one  of  which 
sang  twice.  He  also  saw  a  purple  finch,  thirty-one  tree  sparrows,  five 
field  sparrows,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  juncos,  three  brown 
creepers,  five  nuthatches,  two  chickadees,  five  bluebirds  and  eleven 
robins.  Writing  of  this  later  in  “ Bird-Lore ,”  he  computes  the  total 
number  of  individual  birds  found  during  that  morning  walk  as  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  and  adds  that  in  the  afternoon  still  another, 
a  winter  wren,  flew  into  the  house. 

Practically  all  the  birds  seen  at  Crosswicks  last  Christmas  can  be 
found  at  almost  any  place  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  on  Christmas 
day,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  by  any  one  who  may  choose  to 
journey  over  grounds  of  similar  character  and  look  for  them.  To 
find  any  one  of  the  four  winter  species  of  woodpeckers  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  where  there  are  trees.  The  flicker,  it  is  true,  often 
feeds  on  the  ground  in  open  fields,  but  if  snow  covers  the  earth  one  is 
very  likely  to  find  it  perched  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  large  tree  or 
industriously  engaged  in  extracting  dormant  insects  from  the  decaying 
wood  of  a  dead  limb. 

You  must  look  sharp  for  the  sapsucker.  Its  black  and  white 
spotted  back  and  wings  blend  so  perfectly  with  the  bark  of  the  spruce 
or  pine  on  which  it  is  often  found  that  discovery  is  frequently  rendered 
difficult  almost  beyond  belief. 

If  you  chance  upon  an  old  apple  orchard,  by  all  means  go  through 
it  carefully,  for  here  the  downy  woodpecker  may  have  taken  up  his 
winter  abode,  and  the  hole  where  he  spends  the  long,  cold  nights 
you  will  discover  on  the  under  side  of  some  dead  limb.  And  the  briar 
thickets,  the  weed  patches  and  the  unsightly  brush  heaps — do  not 
pass  them  by,  for  they  hold  some  of  the  choicest  denizens  of  the 
Christmas  woods.  Here  you  will  surely  discover  the  junco,  that 
active  little  slate-colored  snowbird  with  a  whitish  bill,  that  has 
come  down  from  the  north,  or  from  the  higher  mountains,  to  spend  the 
cold  months  with  us.  Here,  too,  the  song  sparrow  lurks. 
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Out  in  the  open  field  the  horned  lark,  field  sparrow  and  the 
meadowlark  are  feeding  upon  the  weed  seeds,  which  are  held  above 
the  snow  by  their  thin,  dead  stalks.  The  bluebird  you  will  readily 
see  perched  on  a  fence  post,  telephone  wire,  or  the  protruding  limb 
of  a  tree.  Perhaps  the  first  you  know  of  its  appearance  will  be  the 
sound  of  its  cheerful  lisping  notes. 

In  fact,  wherever  you  may  go,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
seeing  some  bird.  The  chickadee,  the  titmouse  and  the  jay  are  pretty 
sure  to  announce  their  presence  before  you  see  them,  for  these  are 
birds  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  silent  very  long  at  a  time. 

One  walk  of  a  few  hours  out  of  doors,  taken  with  the  serious 
intention  of  getting  acquainted  with  one’s  feathered  neighbors,  is 
often  enough  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  cause  the  observer  to  be 
a  bird  student  forever  afterwards. 

THE  first  questions  that  arise  in  your  mind  after  meeting  a 
man  who  pleases  you  are  “where  does  he  live”  and  “what  does 
he  do.”  In  exactly  the  same  way  interest  is  aroused  concerning 
the  activities  of  a  bird  when  once  you  see  it  and  learn  its  name.  A 
little  watching  and  listening  among  the  trees,  a  little  reading  from  the 
bird  book  at  home,  and  the  student  discovers  suddenly  that  a  whole 
new  world  of  wonder  has  opened  before  him.  AYherever  he  may 
travel,  he  will  constantly  be  finding  new  birds  to  excite  his  interest 
and  encourage  his  study. 

One  of  the  birds  Mr.  Rodgers  saw  last  Christmas  was  a  flicker. 
If,  when  he  returned  home,  he  read  such  printed  matter  on  the 
subject  as  is  available  to  almost  any  one  and  continued  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  subsequent  trips  afield,  he  must  have  become  impressed  with 
the  great  interest  which  may  be  attached  to  the  study  of  a  single  bird. 
Suppose,  with  him,  we  pursue  its  life  history  and  see  if  this  holds 
anything  worth  finding  out. 

One  of  the  first  birds  with  which  the  student  in  most  States  is 
likely  to  become  acquainted  is  this  same  flicker,  although  it  may  not 
always  be  known  by  that  name.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  high-holder  and  many  people  in  New  England  know  it  as 
the  golden-winged  woodpecker.  At  Cape  Hatteras  the  only  name  it  is 
ever  called  is  the  wilcrissen,  and  in  Florida  I  have  heard  boys  refer 
to  it  as  the  yocker  bird.  More  people  probably  know  it  as  the 
yellowhammer,  however,  than  by  any  other  of  its  seventy  or  more 
local  names. 

It  is  the  largest  of  our  common  woodpeckers  and  is  of  more  marked 
individuality  than  any  of  them.  It  does  the  most  unconventional, 
unheard  of  things  which  no  other  woodpecker  would  think  of  doing. 
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It  seems  to  be  possessed  with  a  strong  curiosity  and  is  forever  longing 
to  look  into  places  where  you  would  never  suppose  it  had  any  real 
business.  Frequently  it  will  go  into  barns  or  more  especially  deserted 
houses  and  fly  about  exploring  every  nook  and  cranny,  but  what  it  is 
hunting  for  on  such  occasions  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine. 

Some  years  ago,  while  in  a  rural  community  which  had  the 
distinction  of  possessing  a  haunted  house,  I  went  to  the  abandoned 
farm  where  stood  this  building  of  such  local  interest.  We  climbed  in 
through  a  front  window  and  cautiously  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  ghost  was  even  then  in  the  loft 
above  for  we  could  hear  strange  noises  through  the  thin  ceiling.  I 
stationed  my  companion  on  the  outside  where  he  could  watch  the 
open  window  and,  going  to  the  loft,  opened  a  small  door  leading  into 
the  room  over  the  kitchen.  On  a  joist  stood  a  large  male  flicker, 
apparently  much  astonished  at  my  intrusion.  A  moment  later  he 
sprang  through  the  open  window  and  went  bounding  down  the  hill 
to  a  dead  chestnut,  from  a  limb  of  which  he  shouted  for  several 
minutes  before  flying  on  to  the  woods. 

On  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  church  with  four 
large,  hollow  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  veranda.  Should  you  go 
there,  you  would  find  these  to  contain  not  less  than  twenty  holes  big 
enough  for  the  entrance  of  a  flicker’s  body.  The  people  who  take  care 
of  the  building  have  sometimes  nailed  pieces  of  tin  over  these  holes 
the  flickers  have  dug,  but  when  this  is  done  the  birds  immediately 
proceed  to  make  new  ones.  They  have  also  cut  holes  through  the 
weather-boarding  under  the  eaves  and  have  been  known  to  enter  the 
church  and  fly  about  among  the  rafters  when  services  were  being  held. 

Woodpeckers  as  a  family  secure  their  living  in  large  part  by 
examining  the  bark  of  trees  or  picking  into  decayed  wood,  but  the 
flicker  has  its  own  way  of  doing  things,  seldom  looking  in  such  places 
for  food.  When  it  is  hungry,  you  will  generally  find  it  on  the  ground 
hopping  along  in  the  grass  or  disturbing  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  woods. 
It  eats  beetles,  moths,  butterflies  and  a  variety  of  other  insects. 
Now  and  then  it  takes  a  little  fruit  as  dessert,  most  of  which  comes 
from  trees  not  cultivated  for  human  food. 

OF  all  the  list  of  things  which  nature  has  provided  so  abundantly 
for  the  food  of  wild  birds,  there  is  nothing  the  flicker  likes  to 
eat  as  much  as  ants.  These  he  gets  by  tearing  up  their  hills 
with  his  bill.  This  operation,  of  course,  excites  the  ants  very  much, 
and  when  he  begins  his  work  of  destroying  their  little  circular  funnel- 
shaped  fortifications,  the  word  is  quickly  carried  down  through 
the  intricate  tunnels  beneath  the  surface  that  something  terrible  is 
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happening.  Out  rush  the  ants  to  see  what  is  the  disturbance,  and 
there  stands  the  flicker  ready  to  seize  them  with  his  long  tongue, 
which  is  shooting  out  continually  for  the  purpose. 

I  recall  a  pair  of  these  birds  that  for  three  years  in  succession 
made  their  nest  in  a  dead  upright  limb  of  a  locust  tree  which  stood 
beside  a  path,  along  which  two  or  three  hundred  people  passed  daily. 
Flickers  come  into  the  towns  and  dig  their  holes  in  telephone  poles. 
They  have  also  been  known  to  cut  through  the  weather-boarding  of 
ice  houses  and  lay  their  eggs  in  a  cavity  in  the  sawdust  beyond. 
Almost  any  summer  day  you  can  find  them  in  the  larger  parks  of 
New  York  City.  Give  them  a  place  where  they  can  find  food  and  rear 
their  young  in  comparative  safety  and  there  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  these  fine  birds.  Some  people  have  even  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  come  and  live  on  their  estates  by  erecting  artificial  nesting 
sites. 

The  eggs  are  pure  white.  Some  years  ago  a  naturalist  found  a 
flicker’s  nest  containing  three  freshly  laid  eggs,  two  of  which  he  took 
away.  Going  back  the  next  day,  he  found  the  bird  had  laid  another 
egg;  he  took  this  also  and  continued  to  do  this  day  after  day  and  the 
bird  went  right  on  laying,  the  same  as  a  domestic  hen  does  when  its 
eggs  are  removed.  In  thirty-three  days  that  flicker  had  laid  thirty- 
one  eggs.  There  is  another  record  of  a  bird  which  deposited  seventy- 
one  eggs  in  a  period  of  seventy-three  days. 

One  of  the  most  unprepossessing  objects  in  the  world  is  a  young 
flicker  from  the  moment  it  is  hatched  until  the  feathers  begin  to 
appear  many  days  later.  Most  young  creatures  are  very  attractive. 
A  baby  rabbit  makes  a  wonderfully  strong  appeal  to  the  appreciative 
mind — so  does  a  little  chicken  or  a  duckling.  At  sight  of  a  young 
quail,  with  its  soft,  downy  coat,  the  impulse  is  to  pick  it  up  and  caress 
it.  But  who  could  love  a  baby  flicker?  It  is  absolutely  naked,  the 
skin  is  slick  and  wrinkled  and  its  body  has  no  semblance  of  the 
beautiful  proportions  it  will  later  assume.  And  yet,  the  flicker 
parents  love  their  offspring  and  are  very  attentive. 

Down  in  the  pine  barrens  skirting  the  Everglades  of  south  Florida, 
the  writer  recently  came  to  a  place  where  five  or  six  pine  trees  had  for 
some  reason  been  killed,  possibly  by  a  heavy  thunderbolt.  Two  years 
ago  a  pair  of  flickers  dug  a  nest  in  the  side  of  one  of  these  trees. 
Liking  the  locality,  they  made  last  year  another  excavation  in  which 
they  doubtless  reared  their  young.  This  summer  they  were  occupying 
their  third  hole  which  contained  young  large  enough  to  look  out  of 
the  entrance  and  receive  food  which  their  parents  brought.  One  of 
these  abandoned  holes  had  been  appropriated  this  spring  by  a 
Florida  grackle,  and  climbing  up  the  dead  tree,  I  saw  her  young  in  the 
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nest.  Into  the  other  unused  hole,  purple  martins  were  carrying 
nesting  material.  There  was  still  another  pair  of  martins  anxious 
to  nest  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  friends.  With  fragments  of 
grass  and  leaves  in  her  bill,  the  female  would  fly  up  to  the  flicker’s 
occupied  nest,  evidently  with  a  view  of  taking  it  in.  At  the  moment 
she  would  alight,  a  young  flicker  would  thrust  its  bill  out  in  her  face 
and  beg  for  food.  For  some  time  I  watched  the  discomfort  of  these 
birds,  and  am  still  wondering  what  was  the  final  outcome.  Now 
let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  public  and  private  life  of  one  other  bird. 

ALMOST  every  one  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  or 
near  the  Great  Lakes,  or  who  has  journeyed  thither  in  winter, 
has  noted  at  least  casually  the  great  gray  or  white  gulls  feeding 
on  the  water  or  flying  about  overhead. 

While  sitting  one  December  day  on  the  veranda  of  a  little  hotel 
at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  idly  watching  a  herring  gull  slowly 
beating  about  the  harbor,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  suddenly  fly  down 
on  a  mud  flat,  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  falling  tide,  grasp  a 
clam  in  its  bill  and,  rising  aloft  about  forty  feet,  let  its  burden  fall. 
The  bird  quickly  descended  again,  seized  its  victim,  and  dropped  it  as 
before.  This  performance  was  repeated  sixteen  times,  when  the  gull 
after  a  final  look  at  the  clam,  flew  away,  evidently  discouraged.  The 
gull  was  trying  to  break  the  clam’s  shell,  but  the  soft  mud  did  not 
offer  sufficient  resistance  for  this  purpose,  so  the  bird  went  elsewhere 
for  its  dinner.  A  few  days  later,  I  found  gulls  practicing  this  habit 
with  great  frequency  a  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  coast,  and  at 
one  place,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  the  hard-packed  sands  were  literally 
strewn  with  the  fragments  of  freshly-broken  clam  shells. 

In  its  general  feeding  habits  this  bird  is,  however,  mainly  a 
scavenger.  Fish,  squids,  porpoises  and  other  forms  of  marine  life  that 
die  and  are  cast  up  by  the  waves  are  not  allowed  long  to  infest  the 
beaches.  The  quick  eye  of  the  gull  soon  discovers  them,  and,  like 
vultures,  the  birds  gather  to  the  feast.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  in  New  York  to  take  the  refuse  of  the  city  on  scows  out  to  the 
open  sea  and  to  dump  it  overboard.  In  those  days  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  thousands  of  herring  gulls  following  these  garbage-laden 
vessels.  If  you  go  down  off  Sandy  Hook  today,  when  fishing  vessels 
are  lying  at  anchor,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  gulls  hovering  about  to 
get  the  pieces  of  bait  that  are  thrown  away,  or  the  waste  fragments 
of  fish  cast  overboard  by  the  anglers. 

Should  you  take  a  boat  and  go  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  then  through  the  Harlem  River  and  down  the  East  River 
back  to  the  harbor  again  you  will  never  be  out  of  sight  of  these  birds. 
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They  also  soar  at  times  over  all  parts  of  the  city  and  now  and  then 
gather  to  rest  by  thousands  on  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Croton  Reser¬ 
voir  in  Central  Park. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  know  these  and  other  facts  about  the  wild 
creatures  that  fly  through  the  air  above  our  heads  and  in  many  ways 
are  of  such  economic  importance  to  mankind?  There  are  some  of  us 
who  think  that  it  is  and  that  Christmas  day  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
to  study  the  birds. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  wishes  to  en¬ 
courage  sound,  healthy  bird  study,  and  will  make  this  offer  to  all 
readers  of  The  Craftsman: 

Take  a  bird  walk  on  Christmas  day  and  send  a  list  of  the  birds 
you  see  and  can  name  to  the  office  of  the  Association  at  nineteen 
seventy-four  Broadway,  New  York  City.  There  will  be  sent  to  you 
in  return  not  less  than  one  dozen  colored  pictures  of  birds,  suitable  for 
framing.  As  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  send  pictures 
of  the  birds  you  see.  Reports  should  be  mailed  not  later  than  New 
Year’s  day.  Join  the  Christmas  day  bird  class! 


DOORYARD  ROSES 

HAVE  come  the  selfsame  path 
-*•  To  the  selfsame  door; 

Years  have  left  the  roses  there 
Burning  as  before. 

While  I  watch  them  in  the  wind 
Quick  the  hot  tears  start — 
Strange  so  frail  a  flame  outlasts 
Fire  in  the  heart. 

Sara  Teasdale. 
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AN  a  man,  however  great,  reveal  much  of  life  to  us 
except  from  the  intimate  knowledge  he  has  gained 
out  of  experience— not  merely  his  own  experience 
in  life  which  may  be  superficial  or  even  foreign,  but 
the  great  race  experience  which  is  the  part  of  every 
man’s  essential  inheritance  from  his  nation?  And  all 
art  that  is  really  illuminating,  that  unfolds  before 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  the  greatness  of  the  artist,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  life,  is  steeped  in  this  race  inheritance  with  which 
every  fife  is  surcharged  and  which  flows  out  through  the  channels 
of  beauty,  a  great  golden  stream  of  light,  clarifying  dull,  bewildered 
human  conditions. 

And  so  when  we  ask  of  an  art  that  it  must  present  to  the  world 
the  beauty  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  born,  we  are  really  asking 
that  it  shall  become  the  greatest  art  which  can  be  unfolded  from 
the  heart  of  any  man.  For  however  varied  a  man’s  career  may  be 
as  he  roams  about  over  the  world  through  many  countries  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  these  experiences  expressed  in  art  must  be  ephemeral 
and  personal,  whereas  the  things  that  belong  to  his  nation,  to  his 
ancestors,  to  the  soil  that  bred  him  are  of  necessity  big,  objective 
and  universal,  no  matter  whether  the  medium  the  artist  employs 
be  sound  or  color,  motion  or  mere  words. 

And  every  man  born  with  a  great  vision  of  beauty,  with  eyes 
open  to  fife  as  it  is,  possesses  as  a  background  of  his  gift  the  great 
endowment  of  the  race  experience  of  his  people.  If  he  fails  to  so 
clarify  his  art  that  this  endowment  shines  through,  the  loss  is  great 
to  the  world  and  still  greater  to  himself,  for  he  has  not  given  his 
best.  And  it  is  only  just  that  in  time  his  memory  should  perish. 

Among  the  significant  men  of  modern  times  who,  all  unconsciously, 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  golden  gift,  Anders  Zorn,  the  great 
northerner,  ranks  as  a  splendid  and  vital  example. 

Zorn  was  born  of  Swedish  peasant  people,  and  during  all  his 
early  years  he  tended  sheep  in  the  Dalecarlian  forests.  The  first 
beauty  that  he  found  power  to  express  was  the  images  of  his  flocks 
which  he  carved  in  birch  wood,  and  the  first  person  who  cared 
for  his  work,  who  encouraged  him,  who  showed  pride  in  his  achieve¬ 
ment  was  one  of  these  peasant  folk,  his  shepherd  friend,  who  bought 
the  lad’s  carved  model  of  an  angry  cow,  giving  in  payment  a  sou 
and  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread.  As  Zorn  first  sought  the  expression 
of  his  art  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  his  simple  life,  so  always 
he  has  sought  inspiration  from  the  land  where  he  was  born  and  the 
people  who  were  his  early  comrades.  And  because  he  loves  these 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

AUGUSTE  RODIN,  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  ANDERS  ZORN. 
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Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


SKERRIKULLA,”  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  ANDERS  ZORN. 
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people  and  has 
known  them 
from  daily  as¬ 
sociation  and 
from  inherited 
sympathy,  he 
has  depicted 
them  for  the 
wor  Id  wi  th 
such  a  rare 
understanding 
that  his  peas- 
a  n  t  women 
o  f  Dalecarlia 
have  become 
types  of  beau- 
ty  for  the 
world  to  ad¬ 
mire. 

No  one  has 
ever  shown 
these  Swedish 
peasants  as 
fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  Zorn 
has.  He  knows 
their  lives,  the 
poetry,  the  ro- 
mance,  the 
strength,  the 
suffering,  the 
joy,  the  fresh 
dreams  that 
these  sturdy 
women  of  the 
North  experi¬ 
ence.  And  out 

“VALLKULLA,”  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  ANDERS  ZORN.  q£  Jjjg  iniagi" 

nation  and  race  sympathies  he  has  been  able  to  transmute  this 
knowledge  into  art  with  a  certain  splendid  conviction  that  no  alien 
to  the  northern  soil  could  ever  hope  to  achieve.  Zorn’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  his  own  land  is  as  fearless  as  the  quality  which 
has  developed  such  a  fine  beauty  among  them.  Sometimes  the 
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woman  is 
dreaming  o  n 
the  doorstep  of 
a  hut,  barefoot¬ 
ed  and  beauti¬ 
ful;  sometimes 
she  is  tasting 
the  chill  of  an 
early  sea  bath 
with  fresh, 
keen  joy  in  na¬ 
ture’s  strength. 
In  the  sunlight 
he  has  shown 
them  in  peas¬ 
ant  garb,  and 
naked,  vigor¬ 
ous,  superb 
and  healthy, 
courageous  and 
pure.  All  that 
is  fine  in  the 
North,  all  that 
the  deep-bos¬ 
omed,  strong¬ 
shouldered 
woman  of  the 
North  stands 
for,  Zorn  has 
gathered  with 
his  cool  clear 
mind,  keen 
thought  and 
sure  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the 
world,  and 
presented  i  n 
his  art. 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG,  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  ANDERS  ZORN. 


Essential  as  we  feel  Zorn’s  vigorous  color  to  be  in  his  paintings 
of  Scandinavia,  yet  we  find  ourselves  satisfied  or  rather  exulting  in 
the  presence  of  his  black  and  white  work  as  shown  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  etchings  at  the  Keppel  Galleries  in  New  York.  So 
complete  is  his  mastery  of  the  technical  skill  of  this  medium  of  art 
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production  that  we  have  no  sense  of  loss.  His  gift  is  such  that  he 
can  make  the  black  line  do  the  service  and  tell  the  story  of  color. 
And  finer  characterizations,  a  freer,  wider  understanding  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  exuberant  life,  no  other  etcher  has  given  us.  Zorn 
has  been  accused  of  being  almost  cruel  in  his  joy  of  absolute  truth. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true.  It  must  be  true  of  every  sincere  artist. 
The  man  who  sees  clear  and  thinks  straight  can  only  bring  through 
his  music  or  his  color  or  his  words  what  his  own  vision  apprehends, 
and  that  which  is  true  to  him,  is  beautiful.  In  his  etching  of  Ernest 
Renan  it  would  no  more  have  occurred  to  Zorn  to  prettify  his  subject, 
to  lessen  the  great  swaying  bulk  of  the  man,  to  bring  his  profile 
into  classic  lines  than  it  would  to  reduce  the  heroic  women  of  his 
own  forest  land  to  slender  Parisian  types  of  cabaret  significance. 
All  that  a  man  or  a  woman  possesses  of  spirit  or  flesh,  Zorn  garners 
through  the  keenest  of  observation  and  produces  on  his  plates 
as  a  record  of  human  personality,  with  fearlessness  and  with  final 
sincerity. 

In  his  etching  of  Strindberg  all  of  Strindberg’s  faults  as  well 
as  his  keenness,  his  wit,  his  terrible  nearness  to  tragedy  appear. 
Strindberg’s  intensity,  his  determination  to  sift  life  to  the  core  are 
shown  in  Zorn’s  relentless  lines,  the  lines  which  life  itself  have  wrought 
with  equally  relentless  fingers. 

And  Rodin’s  sure,  large  humor  is  depicted  with  convincing  fine¬ 
ness — Rodin  who  finds  every  minute  of  life  good  and  closely  knit. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  when  a  man  with  all  of  Zorn’s 
memories,  experience,  imagination,  can  hold  fife  in  so  sane  a  balance, 
for  on  one  hand  he  is  fearless  in  the  presence  of  tragedy  and  on  the 
other  exultant  in  the  significance  of  all  the  emotional  beauty  that 
youth  and  sensuousness  hold  for  the  normal. 

Fortunately  for  his  art  one  never  feels  that  Zorn’s  work  is  a 
self-conscious  desire  to  help  enlarge  the  national  art  of  Sweden. 
He  is  far  too  great  for  this.  His  art  is  a  national  product  because 
his  intrinsic  sincerity,  because  his  vision  of  truth  is  born  out  of  his 
race  inheritance.  And  so  his  contribution  to  his  native  land  is 
precious  beyond  words  because  his  work  has  become  a  record  of  the 
splendid  humanity  that  he  has  felt  and  expressed.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  Zorn’s  art  is  universal  for  this  self-same  reason,  for 
truth  is  not  geographical,  but  one  sure,  final  point  for  the  vision  of 
each  man  who  sees  beauty  clearly  and  presents  it  with  joy  and 
simplicity. 
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HELPING  AMERICA  TO  KEEP  HOUSE:  HOW 
THE  FARMER  AND  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 
CAN  DO  IT:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 


HE  consumers  in  the  city  of  New  York  pay  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  a  year  for  their  food.  At  the 
railroad  and  steamer  terminals  the  food  costs  the 
commission  men  and  jobbers  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  handling  of  food  supplies  from 
the  time  they  land  on  Manhattan  Island  until  they 
are  delivered  at  the  door  costs  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 

These  figures  are  compiled  from  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  our  present  method  of  food  distribution  in  New  York.  They 
cover  only  one  of  the  items  in  our  composite  bugbear, — the  high  cost 
of  living, — but  this  item  is  so  overwhelming  and  so  unnecessary  that 
it  makes  an  admirable  point  of  attack  for  economists,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  would  bring  their  household  bills  down  to  a  reasonable 
figure. 

The  situation  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  cities  of  like  im¬ 
portance  in  Europe  and  with  certain  of  the  other  large  cities  in 
America,  shows  almost  unbelievable  neglect  and  stupidity  in  the 
matter  of  distributing  food  supplies.  As  to  markets  and  marketing 
facilities,  this  city  stands  today  exactly  where  it  stood  twenty-five 
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years  ago,  when  the  receiving  docks  on  the  lower  west  side  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  were  adequate  to  supply  a  city  of  the  size  that  New 
York  was  then. 

It  is  only  a  year  or  so  since  we  began  to  realize  in  this  country 
that  our  entire  system  of  food  distribution  was  so  clumsy  and  wasteful 
that  the  shortage  and  consequent  high  price  of  almost  any  item  in  the 
country’s  food  supply  was  really  not  due  as  much  to  lack  of  production 
as  to  the  mismanagement  of  marketing.  In  the  last  issue  of  this 
magazine,  the  story  was  told  of  the  way  the  housewives  of  many 
smaller  cities  and  towns  have  grappled  with  this  situation  by  the 
establishment  of  public  retail  markets.  But  no  markets  of  this  sort 
could  meet  the  needs  of  New  York. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  greater  part  of  the  food  used  by  the  five 
million  inhabitants  of  the  city  is  landed  by  rail  and  steamboat  on  the 
extreme  southwesterly  edge  of  Manhattan,  than  which  no  point  more 
remote  from  the  center  of  population  could  well  be  found.  This 
means  that  a  large  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn 
is  actually  carried  past  these  two  boroughs  to  the  wholesale  district 
of  Manhattan  and  then  carried  back  to  them  again.  And  in  addition 
to  the  inconvenience  of  location,  the  docks  are  singularly  lacking 
in  facilities  for  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  food  products.  The 
arrangements  for  delivery  are  so  limited  that  truckmen  have  to  get  in 
line  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  in  order  to  receive  their  supplies  at  five 
in  the  morning. 

EVEN  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  smaller  dealer  or  the  man  who  has  no  influence 
to  get  in  line  at  all,  for  the  street  during  nearly  the  whole  night 
is  almost  a  solid  mass  of  wagons  which  present  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  man  whose  claim  to  be  there  is  not  recognized  and  admitted. 
Therefore,  he  must  buy  from  the  jobber.  The  result  of  this  system 
is  tersely  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Living,  which  says: 

“Stock  is  carted  from  the  railway  and  steamboat  terminals  to  the 
various  and  numerous  places  of  the  commission  men,  then  sold  to 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  speculators  and  storage  men  and  carted  to  their 
respective  places.  It  is  often  sold  to  other  jobbers  and  speculators 
and  storage  men  and  is  again  carted.  Finally  it  is  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  delivered.  All  these  dealers  make  profits  or  charges  against 
the  stuff  which  aggregates  from  forty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
finally  paid  by  the  consumer.” 

This  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  estimate,  because  the  personal 
observation  of  investigators  from  the  Housewives  League  who  have 
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THE  GARDENERS  STALLS  IN  THE  NEW  PUBLIC  MARKET 
IN  MUNICH  :  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PICTURESQUE  FEATURES 
OF  THIS  RETURN  TO  OLD  BAVARIAN  WAYS  OF  LIVING. 


By  Courtesy  of  E.  E.  Pratt. 

SCENES  IN  THE  NEW  MARKETPLACE  IN  MUNICH — THE  MOST 
MODERN  OE  ALL  EUROPEAN  MUNICIPAL  MARKETS  :  THE  DIG¬ 
NITY  OF  ITS  ARCHITECTURE  IS  SYMBOLIC  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE 
WHICH  THIS  CENTER  HOLDS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


By  Courtesy  of  E.  E.  Pratt. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  MUNICH’S  NEW  MARKET: 
THE  RETAIL  DEALERS’  SECTION. 

MORNING  SCENE  AT  THE  OPEN-AIR  MARKET  IN  FRANKFORT 
WHERE  FARMERS  AND  HOUSEWIVES  MEET. 


By  Courtesy  of  E.  E.  Pratt. 


AN  IMPORTANT  FIGURE  IN  THE  FRANKFORT  MARKET  IS  THE 
OFFICIAL  WEIGHER,  WHO  IS  SHOWN  HERE  BENEATH  THE  BIG 
UMBRELLA  THAT  PROTECTS  HIM  AND  HIS  SCALES  FROM  SUN 
AND  SHOWER. 


A  BUSY  HOUR  IN  THE  FRANKFORT  OPEN-AIR  MARKET  !  THE 
PICTURE  SUGGESTS  SOMETHING  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  COLOR  AND 
INTEREST  THAT  PERMEATE  THIS  WELL  PATRONIZED  PLACE. 
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visited  the  docks  and  compared  the  wholesale  prices  at  which  the 
goods  were  sold  there  with  the  prices  paid  by  them  in  the  uptown 
groceries,  showed  a  profit  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  on  staple  fruit  and  vegetables.  For  example,  a 
crate  of  string  beans,  holding  thirty  quarts,  can  be  bought  on  the 
dock  for  fifty  cents,  either  wholesale  or  at  retail,  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  go  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  get  it.  These  same 
beans  were  selling  at  that  time  in  the  groceries  for  fifteen  cents  a 
quart,  or  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  crate. 

It  took  people  a  long  time  to  realize  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
investigations  of  the  various  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  living  brought  out  the  truth  sufficiently 
to  induce  a  systematic  comparison  with  the  marketing  methods  of 
European  cities.  The  result  was  a  strong  movement  to  establish  a 
system  of  terminal  markets  that  would  place  the  food  distribution 
of  New  York  City  upon  a  fairly  economical  business  basis. 

The  terminal  market  system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out  in 
Europe.  It  means  simply  the  establishment  of  a  large  wholesale 
market  at  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  or  steamship  line,  where  supplies 
in  wholesale  quantities  can  be  unloaded  from  cars  or  boats  directly 
into  the  market  and  where  retailers  can  go  and  buy,  thus  saving  all  the 
extra  handling  and  trucking  that  adds  so  much  to  the  cost.  This 
market  fills  the  same  place  in  a  large  city,  which  must  be  supplied 
principally  by  railroad,  that  the  street  market  fills  in  a  smaller  place 
where  the  farmer  can  drive  in  and  sell  directly  to  the  consumer. 
The  goods  are  sold  at  auction  by  licensed  auctioneers  under  bond  to 
the  Government  and  the  money  is  turned  back  directly  to  the  farmers. 

ITfwas  at  first  proposed  that  New  York  establish  a  terminal  wholesale 
market  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Gansevoort  Market,  but  there  was 
a  strong  protest  against  this  because  such  a  plan  would  only 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  present  condition  of  receiving,  handling  and 
distributing  food  stuffs.  The  only  improvement  which  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  establishment,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  of  one  large  terminal  market  to  supply  the  city  of  New 
York  would  be  that  the  modern  building  would  undoubtedly  afford 
better  facilities  for  unloading  from  cars  and  for  the  inspection  of 
both  premises  and  products.  The  middlemen  would  still  be  necessary 
and  food  would  still  have  to  be  carted  long  distances  to  other  sections 
of  the  city. 

Therefore,  having  the  firm  conviction  that  not  one  but  ten  or 
more  terminal  markets  were  needed  for  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
committee  of  experts  got  together  last  January  to  consider  the  subject 
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of  food  distribution  and  to  present  to  the  city  officials  and  to  the 
public  a  definite  plan  for  a  better  and  more  economical  system.  This 
committee,  which  was  a  large  one,  represented  all  the  interests  most 
immediately  concerned.  It  included  prominent  economists,  food 
experts  and  representatives  of  the  Granges,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  of  the  Woman’s  Municipal  League,  of  the  Housewives 
League  and  of  various  other  organizations.  It  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Housewives  League  and  Allied  Consumers’  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mrs.  Julian  Heath  as  chairman.  The  Hon.  Ezra  A. 
Tuttle,  who  probably  knows  as  much  about  the  food  question  as  any 
man  in  the  country  and  who  is  qualified  to  see  it  from  the  side  of  the 
practical  farmer,  as  well  as  of  the  consumer,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  whose  duty  it  was  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  system  of 
markets  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  New  York.  His  report  was 
accepted  by  the  larger  committee  and  an  architect  promptly  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  plans  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  markets  as 
suggested  in  the  report. 

In  working  out  this  system  of  distribution,  every  detail  was  most 
carefully  considered  with  reference  to  its  permanent  practicability 
and  with  full  recognition  that  the  problem  of  feeding  the  vast  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  comprised  three  distinct  features.  These  briefly 
stated  are: 

First — Receiving  food  stuffs  from  the  transportation  companies 
and  delivering  them  to  the  retail  stores,  the  factories  or  into  cold 
or  general  storage. 
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Second— Selling  at  retail  and  delivering  to  consumers. 

Third — Manufacturing  the  surplus  and  also  the  products  liable 
to  loss  by  deterioration. 

It  was  estimated  that  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  there  should  be  three  or  four  receiving  terminals  on  North  River, 
covering  the  district  between  Harlem  and  the  lower  part  of  the  island, 
and  three  on  the  East  River.  In  addition  to  these  there  should  be 
three  receiving  terminals  for  Brooklyn,  one  for  the  Bronx  and  one  for 
Queens,  all  to  be  located  on  the  East  River.  Direct  railroad  tracks 
from  car  floats  or  railway  lines  should  be  laid  so  as  to  permit  the  cars 
to  be  run  into  the  terminals,  there  to  be  unloaded  without  extra 
handling  and  cartage.  Cars  could  be  brought  on  floats  from  all  rail¬ 
roads  to  these  terminals. 

THE  terminal  building  as  planned  would  allow  for  all  necessary 
expansion  and  could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  either 
a  small  or  large  city.  This  is  done  by  planning  the  building 
in  units.  As  shown  here,  the  suggested  terminal  market  would  be 
four  hundred  by  one  thousand  feet,  a  size  which  might  be  necessary 
in  New  York  but  which  would  probably  be  too  large  for  the  average 
need.  Therefore  it  is  so  arranged  that  any  number  of  units  can  be 
built  at  one  time,  down  to  a  minimum  of  about  four  hundred  feet  by 
one  hundred  feet,  each  additional  one  hundred  and  four  feet  adding 
another  unit  to  the  terminal.  Each  unit  would  cost  approximately 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  would  be  capable  of  taking  care 
at  one  time  of  twenty-seven  ordinary  forty-foot  freight  cars  and 
about  one  hundred  wagons. 

The  cars  and  wagons  would  run  directly  into  the  basement  where 
there  would  be  several  groups  of  railway  tracks,  each  group  containing 
three  lines  of  railway  side  by  side  and  about  seven  feet  apart.  The 
central  line  of  the  three  in  a  group  would  serve  to  feed  with  its 
switches  the  outside  ones,  so  that  cars  could  be  easily  moved.  In 
case  of  a  rush  this  central  track  would  serve  for  a  third  emergency 
train. 

On  a  level  with  the  floors  of  the  cars  would  be  platforms  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  on  which  goods  could  be  taken  across  directly 
from  the  freight  cars  to  the  waiting  wagons  or  motor  trucks.  For 
these  wagons  and  trucks  there  is  left  a  clear  space  about  forty  feet 
wide,  with  another  twelve-foot  platform  on  the  farther  side,  then 
another  group  of  railway  tracks  just  beyond  and  so  on.  The  space 
for  vehicles  is  just  wide  enough  to  allow  for  a  line  of  wagons  and 
motors  backed  up  against  either  platform  and  a  clear  space  in  the 
( Continued  with  illustrations  on  page  280.) 
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AVE  I  said  that,  like  the  Arabs,  we  dwell  in  tents  on 
our  farm?  From  choice,  understand!  There  are  no 
bedrooms  in  any  city  house  I  should  prefer  to  ours, 
but  we  keep  them  for  our  friends.  We  sleep  in  the 
open,  with  a  stone  fence  dividing  us  from  the  horses 
in  their  pasture  and  we  can  hear  them  munching  in 
the  dark.  It  is  my  opinion  that  horses  never  sleep; 
they  seem  to  be  eating  all  the  time.  As  for  us,  we  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  sleep  till  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  field.  The  thunder  roars 
overhead  and  the  floods  descend  and  leave  us  dry  as  a  bone.  The 
stars  peep  in  through  the  open  flap,  and  the  full  moon  goes  sedately 
by;  nothing  wakes  us  till  the  robin  calls — calls  me,  that  is.  That  is 
the  only  false  note  in  our  poem.  I  like  to  go  to  bed  with  the  birds 
and  to  be  up  with  them.  Polly,  on  the  contrary,  inclines  to  long 
conversations  after  I  have  tucked  myself  in  and  she  complains  that  I 
don't  listen.  I  don’t;  for  I  am  asleep.  Then,  in  the  early  morning 
hours  many  things  occur  to  me  as  open  for  discussion;  but  they  evoke 
no  sympathetic  response — only  a  sleepy  yawn.  It  is  a  flaw;  but  then 
nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world.  We  mustn’t  expect  it. 

I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  our  soil  was  good  for  potatoes. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  good  for  almost  any  crop  when  it  has  been  fed.  At 
present  it  is  starvingly  hungry.  We  are  planting  a  hundred  apple 
trees  a  year,  and  by  and  by,  when  they  bear,  if  we  have  luck  Wenat¬ 
chee  and  the  Hood  River  valley  won’t  be  in  it  with  Pine-Brook  Farm. 
That’s  not  bragging;  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know.  The  exposure 
and  the  slope  of  our  orchard  sites  are  perfect,  the  soil  warm,  the 
stones  don’t  matter.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  conditions  being 
even,  the  apple  that  gets  the  winter  frost  takes  the  prize.  The  West 
turns  out  some  fine  fruit,  but  it  cannot  touch  the  New  England  apples 
where  they  get  the  same  care.  They  have  had  precious  little  to  date. 
The  orchards  were  set  out  a  half  century  ago  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  have  done  it.  The  result  is,  apples  that  tempt  you 
on  the  bough,  which  in  the  hand,  half  the  time,  are  worm-eaten  and 
not  fit  to  eat.  Growers  tell  you,  if  you  have  eyes  and  ears,  what  they 
would  have  been  with  care.  But  spraying  and  improving  his  orchard 
are  among  the  things  that  the  eastern  farmer,  if  he  does  it  at  all, 
puts  off  to  an  idle  day,  and  the  idle  day  never  comes  in  time. 


I  WISH  with  all  my  heart  that  that  were  all  I  had  to  charge  him 
with.  But  when  I  look  at  our  acres  and  see  wTith  my  mind’s  eye, 
or  rather  with  Mistress  Polly’s,  the  crops  of  juicy  clover  and  rye 
and  vetch  that  have  got  to  be  plowed  under  to  give  back  to  the  soil 
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the  humus  which  the 
reckless  husbandry 
of  a  generation  has 
robbed  it  of,  my 
heart  is  heavy-  for 
my  neighbor  even 
more  than  for  us. 

We  who  have  seen 
the  Danish  farmer 
at  work  can  set  our 
teeth  and  plow 
away,  however  our 
cattle  might  have 
welcomed  the  crops. 

Rut  to  convince  our 
neighbor  that  a  field 
of  standing  clover  is 
better  turned  over 
and  buried  than  cut 
and  put  into  the 
bam  is  like  pulling 
teeth — tusks  say 
rather,  they  come  so 
hard.  He  needs  the 
fodder  now,  and  he 
does,  poor  fellow, 
with  the  price  of  hay 
soaring  higher  every 
day.  It  seems  to 
him  downright  bin- 

fill  to  throw  it  away.  THE  BR00K  THAT  runs  through  happy  valley. 

And  so  he  feeds  it  to  his  stock,  counting  on  getting  a  good  share  of  it 
back  in  the  form  of  manure,  and  whips  his  land  for  the  rest  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  getting  some  speed  out  of  it,  but  not  much 
endurance. 

With  all  the  handicaps  of  drought,  witch  grass,  bugs  and  the  rest 
of  the  pests  that  afflict  mankind  on  the  farm,  our  output  of  potatoes 
the  first  year,  if  not  up  to  high-water  mark  in  quantity,  was  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  we  were  out  for  a  record  as  seedsmen.  Neither 
blight  nor  scabs  affright  us;  we  want  nothing  less.  Where  the  witch- 
grass  downed  us  in  nineteen  twelve  we  hoed  corn  all  this  summer. 
One  little  half  acre  we  still  had  to  surrender,  but  we  let  the  pigs  into 
that,  after  fencing  it  off,  and  got  square.  It  seemed  the  right  and 
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orthodox  thing  to  do,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  this  weed  is  nothing 
else  than  the  tares  the  devil  sowed  in  the  field.  It  can  come  from  no 
other  source. 

The  crows  spared  us  some  hoeing,  but  we  shall  settle  with  them  in 
the  next  round.  Stone  floors  and  wire  fences  shut  out  the  fox  who 
brought  up  a  large  and  thriving  family  right  next  door,  brought  it 
up  on  our  chickens.  He  helped  himself  to  thirty  of  them  before  we 
got  our  second  wind.  The  rascal  had  the  assurance  to  stroll  around 
in  broad  daylight  to  pick  out  his  supper  and,  when  I  lost  my  temper 
at  the  sight  of  him,  he  backed  out  of  the  yard  with  the  appearance 
of  one  deprecating  needless  violence  over  so  small  a  matter.  If  he 
had  been  content  to  take  one  of  our  two  geese  I  don’t  know  that  I 
should  have  minded  so  much.  They  simply  would  not  stay  in  their 
pond.  They  seemed  to  have  hopelessly  lost  their  hearts  to  the  hens 
and  hung  around  them  all  day.  At  night  they  had  to  be  personally 
conducted  to  bed  under  much  jabbering  protest.  It  was  when  they 
took  to  feeding  on  our  lettuce,  refusing  any  other  diet,  that  we  in 
self-defence  had  to  eat  them  ’way  out  of  season  too,  since  the  fox 
wouldn’t. 

Four  calves  have  been  born  on  our  farm  in  a  year.  One  never 
drew  the  breath  of  life  and  was  buried  in  a  fence-corner  where  I 
afterward  came  upon  the  stones  set  up  to  mark  the  place  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  had  found  the  grave  of  the  original  settler,  whose  marble 
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slab  had  been 
drifting  around 
the  place.  It 
was  a  blow  to 
me  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  it 
was  only  a  still¬ 
born  calf.  An¬ 
other  we  sold 
to  the  butcher 
after  wrestling 
seven  weeks 
with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  di¬ 
minishing  meat 
supply  and  get- 

.  .  !  °  .  JACOB  RIIS  HOUSE  PLACED  HIGH  UP  ON  A  HILLSIDE  OF  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

ting  nowhere  m 

particular.  We  fed  him  on  whole  milk  and  nothing  else,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  first-class  veal.  The  calf  had  a  good  appetite  and 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  stint  him  in  view  of  his  speedy 
taking  off.  We  sold  him  for  sixteen  dollars  and  reckoned  that  he  had 
cost  exactly  that  in  milk  at  the  ruling  price.  So  we  called  it  a  draw 
and  let  number  three  live  to  grow  up  a  steer.  We  sampled  that  veal 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  though  it  made  us  feel  like  cannibals  to  do  it. 
Incidentally  it  let  us  into  another  phase  of  the  subject.  The  butcher 
paid  us  fourteen  cents  a  pound  and  charged  us  thirty.  We  have 
been  wondering  since  if  there  are  other  kinks  in  this  matter  of  the 
price  of  meat  than  the  mere  fattening  of  calves  covers. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  shall  be  charged,  as  I  have  been  before,  with  “putting 
things  in  when  I  think  of  them.”  It  was  never  clear  to  me  how 
you  can  put  them  in  when  you  don’t  think  of  them,  but  the 
charge  is  true.  The  reason  is  that  that  was  the  way  they  happened. 
And  more  of  them  happened  than  I  should  have  supposed  possible. 
One  night  when  we  were  gathered  around  the  reading  lamp  a  wet  spot 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  ceiling  and  grew  slowly  in  our  sight. 
It  was  next  to  the  outside  wall  and  there  were  no  water  pipes  near. 
If  rats  were  to  blame  they  must  have  had  a  large  party.  We 
marveled  and  broke  floors  open  half  the  night,  to  no  purpose.  In  the 
morning  the  carpenters  took  the  weather  boarding  off  and  out  rolled 
a  bushel  of  honeycomb,  oozing  sweetness  all  over  the  yard,  also  a 
big  rat  that  had  stayed  over  from  the  party.  The  bees  had  lived  in  the 
cornice  for  goodness  knows  how  many  years  and  had  kept  storing 
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THE  DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  OLD  HAPPY  VALLEY  HOUSE,  FITTED  WITH  OLD-TIME  FURNITURE. 

their  honey  until  from  sheer  weight  it  fell.  The  rightful  owners  were 
driven  away  and  had  gone,  I  wish  I  knew  where,  an  expedition  would 
set  out  at  once  from  Pine-Brook  Farm  to  bring  them  back  home 
with  all  speed. 

Then  there  is  “Lady.”  She  is  the  horse  with  silken  mane  which 
Polly  brought  home  one  day,  hitched  to  our  buggy.  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  had  happened  the  minute  I  set  eyes  upon  her.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  had  the  sparkle  I  have  learned  to  associate  with 
a  crisis. 

“Don’t  say  a  word,”  she  said,  as  she  climbed  down,  “I  feel  just 
as  guilty  as  can  be.  I  gave  the  man  three  hundred  dollars  for  her. 
Don’t  ask  me  how  I  could.  But  look  at  her;  isn’t  she  beautiful?” 

She  was.  So  were  the  sirens  that  sat  and  combed  their  hair  on  the 
rocks  and  lured  sailors  to  destruction.  “Lady”  had  hair  like  them 
and,  if  she  didn’t  sing,  she  rubbed  her  nose  against  your  vest  with 
such  an  engaging  demand  for  sugar  that  I  forgave  her  the  three 
hundred  dollars.  After  all,  we  had  to  have  a  horse. 

The  third  day,  when  hitched  at  the  store,  she  broke  her  strap, 
ran  around  the  town  for  a  lark,  smashed  the  buggy  and,  with  the 
wreck  at  her  heels,  was  caught  innocently  grazing  on  the  Common. 
The  fifth  day  she  backed  away  from  a  train  she  didn’t  like,  and 
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the  democrat  came  home  on  three  wheels  and  a  two  by  four.  The 
seventh  day,  or  was  it  the  eighth,  when  she  saw  a  rat  in  the  stable 
she  plucked  out  the  post  of  her  stall  by  the  roots  and  adjourned 
with  it  to  the  pasture.  Since  then  she  has,  with  “Bat,”  furnished 
the  spice  of  our  existence.  But  with  “Bat”  it  is  just  a  general  dis¬ 
solute  look  that  suggests  being  up  all  night.  She  is  really  a  quiet, 
respectable  heifer,  not  at  all  a  rounder.  “Lady”  looks  her  part,  or 
her  name,  to  perfection;  but  there  it  stops.  What  she  will  do  next 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Polly  reasons  with  her,  and  she  points 
her  ears  forward  and  asks  questions  like  a  child,  if  I  am  to  judge  by 
their  conversation.  It  runs  right  along,  something  after  this  fashion : 

“XT  OW  ‘Lady,’  that  is  a  stone;  it  was  there  yesterday.  You 

I  have  seen  it  several  times.  Those  are  cows,  just  animals 
like  yourself,  they  never  hurt  anybody.  These  are  hens; 
you  mustn’t  run  over  them  or  they  won’t  lay  any  eggs  tomorrow. 
There,  you  see,”  as  a  stone  trips  “Lady,”  “that  is  what  you  get  for  not 
being  a  good  horse.  Whoa,  girl!  You  just  walk  down  this  hill — all 
the  way.  Why?  Because  you  might  spring  your  knees  if  you  ran. 
I  know  it  is  hard,  but  you’ve  got  to  do  it.  That  is  only  the  shadow 
of  a  branch;  you  aren’t  afraid  of  shadows,  are  you?  And  that  is  a 
man  in  the  field.  You  needn’t  rubber  at  him;  he’s  just  hoeing 
potatoes.  You  will  do  that  too,  when  your  harness  comes.  That 
man  over  there  is  blind.  He  has  that  rope  between  the  posts  to  guide 
him.  It  is  nothing  to  you ;  but  think  if  you  were  blind !  The  trouble 
is  you  see  too  much.  There,  don’t  run  uphill  with  this  load.  That 
thank-you-marm  was  made  for  you  to  rest  on.  Didn’t  you  know  it? 
Well,  you  know  now.  Now  ‘Lady,’  don’t  let  me  have  any  of  your 
capers— -the  idea!” 

But  there  are  stormy  days  when  her  mistress  turns  horse-tamer. 
Then  a  procession  moves  toward  the  mowing  beyond  the  Bow  gate  in 
which  “Lady”  walks  resignedly  as  the  culprit.  She  knows  what  is 
coming.  Mistress  Polly  leads  the  way,  stern,  with  a  book  under 
her  arm  “Beers,  or  somebody,  on  horses,”  in  their  wake  retainers 
carrying  tin  pans,  dinner  pails  and  other  instruments  of  alarum, 
also  a  rope.  Arrived  in  the  mowing,  “Lady”  is  snared  and  tumbled 
over  on  her  side.  Then  bells  are  rung,  pans  are  beaten,  dreadful 
noises  dinned  into  her  ears,  to  all  of  which  she  offers  no  objection, 
merely  regarding  her  tormentors  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  as  a  set 
of  hopeless  lunatics  to  be  humored  in  their  pranks.  When  it  is  all 
over,  she  is  conducted  home,  “subdued”  until  next  time. 

On  the  farm  the  stock  comes  properly  first,  humans  next  as 
attendants  upon  it.  Ours  is  what  one  might  call  a  native  farm:  the 
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help  is  all  American;  there  are  no  immigrants  nearer  than  the  town 
five  miles  away  where  the  great  woolen  mills  are.  It  was  a  shock  to  me 
to  find  that  of  the  floating  labor,  such  as  we  had  for  our  well-digging, 
quite  a  third  was  drunken,  shiftless  and  wholly  unfit.  That  the  town 
was  “no  license”  made  only  the  difference  that  the  man  who  on 
Saturday  went  to  the  barrooms  in  the  next  town  brought  back  sup¬ 
plies  that  kept  him  drunk  over  Sunday  and  Monday  too.  If  indeed 
it  made  that  difference;  hard  cider  is  potent  and  of  long  reach. 
However,  a  single  summer  availed  to  sift  out  the  topers.  Only  one 
was  I  compelled  to  dismiss  in  disgrace.  I  met  him  staggering  out  of 
the  ice-house  where,  it  seems,  he  kept  his  bottle.  When  I  told  him 
that  no  man  who  got  drunk  at  his  work  could  stay  on  my  place,  he 
straightened  himself  to  his  full  height  with  elaborate,  inebriated 
dignity. 

“Mr.  Riis,”  he  said,  “I  have  nothing  against  you.  You’re  a  nice 
man.  But  I  consider  that  I  am  fired,  and  you  will  be  sorry.” 

And  he  shouldered  his  crowbar  and  marched  down  the  lane  with 
the  tread  of  a  grenadier.  He  prophesied  truly:  I  was  sorry  even 
then,  for  he  was  really  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  workman  to  boot, 
when  he  was  sober.  He  lived  in  a  shack  in  the  woods  a  little  way 
off  and  made  a  bluff  at  farming  a  little.  It  was  the  merest  pretense. 
How  they  managed  to  get  along  remains  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
children  sold  us  berries  in  the  season,  and  picked  potato  bugs.  I 
don’t  think  the  old  man  worked  four  months  in  the  year,  and  he  must 
have  spent  pretty  nearly  all  he  earned  for  rum.  But  then,  that  is 
the  age-old  riddle,  and  the  country  has  no  patent  on  it. 

THE  real  farmers  of  our  neighborhood  are,  like  people  anywhere, 
all  kinds.  There  is  the  leisurely  kind  that  tries  your  city  soul, 
and  his  is  a  large  tribe.  On  the  whole  I  know  of  nothing  more 
exasperating  than  the  way  things  you  want  done  drag  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  farmers’  faults;  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  way  you  are  constantly  called  upon  to  drop  one  thing  to  take  up 
another  that  needs  to  be  done  at  once.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  their 
work,  but  the  disposition  it  has  bred  of  letting  things  drift  half- 
finished  is  exceedingly  trying.  You  hire  a  man  to  paint  your  house  in 
June,  and  he  comes  by  fits  and  starts,  between  haying  and  berrying 
and  other  jobs,  until  finally  when  two  days  more  of  work  would  have 
got  you  rid  of  him  and  his  paint  pots  he  disappears  altogether,  to 
show  up  again  perhaps  in  September.  That  his  bill  does  not  come 
till  after  Christmas  is  only  another  item  in  your  count  against  him. 
You  never  know  what  you  owe  anybody.  But  though  it  eats  your 
heart  out,  it  will  not  do  to  let  them  see  it;  at  least  it  does  no  good. 
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They  clearly  don’t  understand.  The  whole  countryside  is  adjusted 
to  their  way  of  doing  business,  has  been  from  time  out  of  mind,  and 
they  are  comfortable.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  but  to  fall  in  with 
their  step  as  well  as  you  can,  and  go  along  with  them. 

Doing  that,  with  such  grace  as  we  might,  we  have  met  by  the 
way  and  made  friends  of  some  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  come 
across,  friendship  that  will  abide,  I  hope,  while  we  live;  men  with  lots 
of  kinks  and  comers,  which  is  one  of  the  charms  about  them.  One 
of  our  neighbors,  for  instance,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  work  for  us 
the  first  summer,  even  when  he  had  the  time.  He  simply  did  not 
want  to ;  we  were  not  his  people.  By  spring  of  this  year  he  had  sized 
us  up,  and  we  must  have  made  good  in  his  estimate,  for  he  came  un¬ 
asked  with  his  team  when  he  thought  we  needed  him,  and  turned  in 
to  give  just  the  right  kind  of  a  lift.  His  garden  is  earlier  than  ours, 
and  a  “mess  of  greens”  has  found  its  way  to  our  table  more  than  once 
in  the  same  silent  fashion.  They  are  not  men  of  many  or  long 
speeches,  but  they  are  level-headed  and  good,  and  I  would  trust  them 
as  I  would  my  own  brother.  Their  wives  are  the  typical  New  England 
women  of  whom  one  reads,  calm  of  spirit,  hard-working — too  much  so, 
to  my  mind — of  quaint  speech  and  with  a  quiet  humor  that  is  very 
taking,  and  altogether  likable.  Not  that  they  are  all  that  way,  men 
or  women,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  having  for  our  near  neighbors  half 
a  dozen  of  their  kind,  and  there  is  none  better. 

THEY  knew  of  course  all  about  our  coming  and  were  waiting 
to  see  whether  we  were  just  summer  boarders  or  would  come 
in  with  them.  We  scraped  our  first  acquaintance  at  one  of  the 
neighborhood  auctions  that  to  me  are  the  saddest  things  I  know. 
For  they  mean  the  breaking  up  of  a  home,  the  loss  of  another  family’s 
grip  on  the  soil  of  its  fathers.  One  such  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  The 
farmer  had  clung  to  the  old  homestead  to  the  last,  alone,  all  his 
children  out  in  the  world,  in  the  city  we  heard.  They  sold  the  table 
he  had  wrought  with  his  own  faithful  hands,  a  sort  of  family  tree 
worked  into  the  top  of  it;  the  cunning  sideboard  he  had  made  for  his 
young  bride — we  have  it  now  in  the  house.  But  when  they  put  up 
the  cradle  in  which  the  children  had  been  rocked,  the  little  old 
queerly  hooded  box  over  which  a  mother’s  love  and  hopes  and 
prayers  had  hovered,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  we,  a  careless  laughing 
crowd,  had  strayed  suddenly  upon  holy  ground,  and  I  think  there  were 
more  than  I  with  but  the  one  thought,  to  tiptoe  our  way  out  un¬ 
noticed. 

Once  it  was  drink  that  had  lost  the  farm.  Four  generations  it  had 
been  in  the  family,  and  now  it  was  going  from  the  only  son.  He  was  a 
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noisy  young  fellow  who  tried  hard  to  put  on  a  swaggering  air.  When 
he  saw  Polly  bidding  on  a  young  heifer — it  was  “Bat,”  I  remember 
now,  no  wonder — a  streak  of  rude  chivalry  struggled  uppermost  in 
him.  Some  one  raised  her  bid  a  dollar  and  the  auctioneer  was  about 
to  award  him  the  heifer  when  the  farmer  interposed: 

“Let  the  woman  have  her,”  he  shouted.  And  the  heifer  was 
knocked  down  to  her  amid  roars  of  laughter.  The  spectacle  of  a 
woman  bidding  against  a  man  at  an  auction  always  appeared  to  strike 
them  as  a  huge  joke. 

While  we  were  adding  to  our  stock  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
it  to  the  point  where  our  farm  would  yield  a  profit,  or  at  least  break 
even,  some  of  the  farmers  were  selling  theirs.  At  three  and  a  half 
cents  for  milk  that  sold  in  Boston  at  nine,  they  could  not  make  ends 
meet.  The  newspapers  resounded  with  the  strife  that  raged  over  it 
all  in  the  city,  and  as  usual  they  laid  the  blame  on  the  farmer,  who 
always  gets  the  hot  end  of  the  poker.  He  didn’t  have  the  right  kind 
of  silo,  or  use  the  right  methods  and  goodness  knows  what  else. 
He  didn’t,  in  a  good  many  cases,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  his 
critics  who  saw  only  the  nine  cents  they  paid  that  at  three  cents  and  a 
half  for  his  share,  he  could  not  have  all  the  improvements.  Farming 
is  a  business  that  drops  out  when  it  ceases  to  pay.  Struggling  along 
alone,  the  farmer  saw  his  rightful  profits  divided  by  others  who  had 
fattened  on  his  toil  and  levied  tribute  all  along  the  line.  He  had  not 
learned  to  trust  his  own  enough  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
was  often  too  poor  to  take  the  risk,  and  was  usually  afraid  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  bacterial  count  that  would  have  headed  him  toward 
better  days,  because  he  knew  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
was  produced  only  too  well. 

Polly  paid  a  good  many  visits  about  the  countryside.  When  she 
had  got  the  hang  of  it  she  went  over  one  day  to  Amherst  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  men  at  the  Agricultural  College.  She  learned  from 
them  that  there  was  a  hopeful  movement  on  foot  to  meet  the  very 
conditions  under  which  we  were  suffering,  a  getting  together  to  boost 
farming  and  improve  its  ways,  a  movement  in  which  the  State  and  the 
General  Government  invited  the  people’s  cooperation.  Thereupon 
the  mail  from  Pine-Brook  Farm  groaned  with  invitations  from 
Mistress  Polly  to  join.  The  upshot  of  it  was  a  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  which  we  talked  it  all  over. 

IT'OR  once  I  strutted  in  the  procession  and  told  them  about 
*  what  the  Danish  farmers  had  done  since  my  boyhood,  and  how 
from  being  poor  they  had  grown  rich  by  hanging  together 
where  they  used  to  hang  separately  as  we  were  doing  now.  I  did  it 
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con  amore  too,  for  I  knew  I  was  on  solid  ground.  It  happened  that  I 
had  just  been  in  western  Kentucky  making  a  commencement  speech 
at  the  State  Normal  school  and  in  speaking  to  the  young  teachers  who 
were  going  into  the  rural  districts  I  twanged  the  same  string.  At 
dinner  afterward  I  sat  opposite  a  village  storekeeper  who  knew  all 
that  country  well  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  find  out  about  the 
night-riders  who  scourged  it.  “Who  are  they,”  I  asked,  “and  what 
do  they  want?” 

His  eyes  twinkled  over  his  soup  plate  as  he  said:  “They  are  the 
fellows  you  told  us  about  who  want  cooperation.  They  want  it  so 
bad  that  they’ll  have  it  if  they  have  to  lick  every  man  in  the  house  and 
tear  the  house  down  over  his  head.  Cooperation  without  education 
is  risky  business,  sure.” 

But  Denmark  is  a  long  way  off.  It  was  when  the  professor  from 
Amherst  was  able  to  point  out  to  the  meeting  that  in  Hampden 
County,  next  door  as  it  were,  the  farmers,  by  buying  in  car-lots 
through  their  communal  adviser,  were  able  to  get  their  lime  at  less 
than  half  of  what  we  paid  last  year  that  they  sat  up  and  listened. 
Our  fields  in  Massachusetts  are  generally  lime-poor  and  there  was 
something  to  the  point.  That  was  a  lesson  in  cooperation  that  sank 
in.  The  college  demonstration  outfit  has  been  busy  since  among 
our  farms  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  showing  that, 
as  a  result  of  Mistress  Polly’s  energy,  a  fund  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
was  already  on  hand  as  our  community  contribution  toward  the  pay 
of  a  township  adviser,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  farmers  when 
needed,  settled  the  matter,  and  even  the  hay-makers  who  had  called 
out  to  the  folk  bound  for  the  meeting:  “Air  ye  going  up  to  learn  how 
to  do  farming?”  were  conquered.  The  meeting  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  adjourned  for  ice  cream 
on  the  hotel  piazza. 

Perhaps  when  we  are  duly  organized  and  have  settled  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  deep  plowing  and  of  unremitting  cultivation  as  insurance 
against  the  drought,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  also  with  the  most  im¬ 
mediately  disturbing  effect  of  it,  to  wit:  the  forest  fires.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  the  dry  season  an  automobile  pants  up  our  lane 
bearing  the  fire  warden  and  a  summons  to  all  the  men  on  the  place 
who  are  under  forty -five  to  turn  out  and  fight  fires  set  by  the  engine 
of  the  train  that  rattles  by  at  the  foot  of  our  hill  twice  a  day.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  my  men,  who  were  hoeing  corn,  have  been  com¬ 
mandeered  and  word  has  gone  to  the  three  surrounding  towns  to 
turn  out  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  against  this  enemy. 
By  night  there  will  be  a  hundred  on  the  line.  It  is  not  only  that 
farming  proceeds  under  difficulties  with  such  a  constant  drain  of  the 
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working  forces,  but  at  any  moment  the  red  rooster  may  crow  in  our 
own  woodlots  that  are  separated  by  only  a  stone  fence  from  a  desert 
area  piled  high  with  brush  left  behind  by  the  loggers  last  winter. 
It  seems  singular  that  a  State  which  through  very  intelligent  legisla¬ 
tion  puts  a  premium  upon  reforesting  such  areas  should  permit 
reckless  lumbermen  and  more  reckless  railroad  companies  to  put  the 
adjoining  young  pine  lands  in  daily  jeopardy.  A  fifty-foot  cleared 
strip  along  the  right  of  way  would  prevent  the  trains  from  doing 
damage.  The  loggers  should  be  made  to  burn  their  leavings  as  they 
go.  But  that  is  only  another  phase  of  the  wicked  waste  of  our  natural 
resources  against  which  the  cry  has  gone  up  when  it  is  all  but  too  late. 

IN  the  better  tomorrow  we  shall  change  all  that — perhaps.  Whether 
or  no,  the  hope  is  worth  indulging.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  farming,  whatever  you  are  trying  to  raise,  is  that  it  compels 
you  to  be  forever  looking  ahead.  Next  year  you  shall  succeed,  shall 
realize  all  your  hopes.  And  next  year  finds  you  with  ever  more 
ideals  unattained,  more  fields  to  be  sown,  hoped-for  crops  to  be 
harvested.  My  old  friend,  for  whom  Polly  yesterday  made  a  cake, 
it  being  his  birthday,  is  weather-beaten  and  wrinkled  enough  to  pass 
for  seventy -five;  the  toil  of  a  day  laborer  has  made  him  old  to  look 
at  long  before  his  time.  But  it  is  only  his  looks.  In  mind  and  spirit 
he  is  as  young  as  the  youngest.  All  his  life  he  has  lived  in  the  to¬ 
morrow.  If  hope  is  put  to  shame  today,  if  disappointments  come, 
there  is  another  day,  and  it  is  all  his  own.  Who  could  grow  old  in 
heart,  knowing  and  feeling  that? 

Glad  am  I  that  it  is  so,  glad  that  the  lengthening  shadows  find 
me  in  this  place  with  my  feet  on  the  soil  to  which  my  dust  shall 
return.  By  our  front  door  stand  two  great  maples,  planted  there, 
so  the  old  people  say,  by  the  sturdy  pioneer  when  he  brought  his 
bride  into  the  home  he  had  built  for  her.  Under  them  I  spend  my 
dreaming  hours.  A  deep  valley  spreads  out  at  my  feet,  reaching  to 
the  far  range  of  southern  hills.  Great  oaks  and  elms,  and  dark 
majestic  pines,  clothe  the  hillsides.  In  October  flaming  birch  and 
crimson  maple  light  up  the  valley  by  day;  the  moonlight,  when  the 
mists  are  rising  from  the  river,  by  a  strange  magic  makes  of  it  an 
inland  sea  with  wooded  headlands  jutting  into  it  far  and  near. 
Halfway,  by  the  old  covered  bridge  over  the  river,  the  setting  sun 
shines  white  upon  an  arched  gate,  hidden  until  then,  over  which  are 
words  I  know  well,  for  I  have  read  them  many  times:  “In  God  we 
trust.”  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  garden  of  the  dead,  the  God’s  acre 
of  those  whose  work  is  done.  There  where  I  can  look  across  field 
and  forest  to  this  blessed  spot  I  want  to  rest.  Long  years  after  I 
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‘'prince”  and  “jenny”  the  “help”  in  raising  crops  at  happy  valley. 

knew  that  my  home  was  no  longer  in  the  land  of  my  fathers,  its  soil 
gripped  me  still.  Amid  the  silent  wastes  of  the  Danish  heath,  where 
the  plover  pipes  about  the  viking’s  lonely  barrow,  would  I  then  have 
laid  my  bones.  But  no  more  do  I  look  across  the  seas  to  where  my 
cradle  stood.  In  my  happy  valley  I  would  live,  and  here  I  would  lie,  a 
weary  toiler,  glad  of  his  rest  when  the  day’s  tasks  are  done. 

What,  again?  The  heifers  are  in  the  corn! 
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PLE  BUT  SUBSTANTIAL  HOME 
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//¥T  THO  creates  a  home,  creates 
a  potent  spirit  which  in 

y  y  turn  doth  fashion  him  that 
fashioned.”  So  runs  the 

quotation  above  the  first  chapter  of  Candace 
Wheeler’s  interesting  book  on  “Principles 
of  Home  Decoration” — a  deep-rooted  truth, 
quaintly  and  aptly  phrased.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  motto  for  every 

architect  to  hang  above  his  drawing  board, 
and  for  every  lay  home-builder  to  keep  in 
mind  during  the  planning,  erection  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  his  new  abode.  For  there  are 
few  more  “potent  spirits”  than  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  radiates  “for  better  or  for  worse” 
from  those  inanimate  but  expressive  sur¬ 
roundings  which  comprise  the  home. 

Realizing,  then,  the  vital  part  which  en¬ 
vironment  plays  in  the  molding  of  our  fut¬ 
ure,  and  believing  that  the  ideal  home  life 
of  the  American  people  is  one  of  solid  but 
unpretentious  comfort  and  friendly  democ¬ 
racy,  we  naturally  plan  Craftsman  houses 
along  very  simple,  homelike  lines.  The 
roomy  porches,  the  big  living  rooms,  the 
open  fireplaces,  sturdy,  decorative  wood¬ 
work  and  built-in  fittings  that  are  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Craftsman  plans,  result  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genial  comfort  and  hospi¬ 
tality  which  cannot  but  be  reflected  in  the 
lives  of  those  whom  they  surround. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  we  have  tried  to 
embody  in  the  two  houses  designed  this 
month,  plans  and  perspective  views  of 
which  are  presented  here. 

In  both  instances  we  have  planned  the 
houses  for  suburban  lots  and  have  used 
stucco  and  shingles  for  the  walls  and  roof, 
these  materials  being  most  in  keeping  with 
the  design.  As  a  low  roof,  wide  eaves  and 
dormers  give  a  homelike,  bungalow  effect, 


we  have  intentionally  kept  the  roof  lines  as 
low  as  possible,  and  given  headroom  to  the 
upper  story  by  means  of  dormers  which 
break  up  the  large  roof  area  and  give 
variety  of  both  contour  and  materials.  In 
fact,  a  single  perspective  view  can  give  only 
a  very  limited  impression  of  these  houses, 
for  the  angles  and  nooks  formed  by  the 
porches  and  dormers  result  in  an  irregu¬ 
larity  of  outline  which  makes  the  buildings 
interesting  from  whatever  point  one  sees 
them. 

The  first  house,  No.  175,  is  planned  for 
a  small  family  who  keep  a  maid.  The  en¬ 
trance,  which  is  in  one  corner,  is  sheltered 
by  the  recessed  porch  with  its  protecting 
parapet.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  use 
a  wood  or  concrete  bench  on  this  porch, 
beneath  the  front  window  or  against  the 
right-hand  parapet,  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
hospitable  effect  of  the  entrance  and  serve 
as  a  sheltered  resting  place.  Flower-boxes 
placed  along  the  parapets  would  also  add  a 
friendly  touch  and  bring  the  house  into 
closer  harmony  with  the  garden — in  fact, 
this  might  be  done  with  all  the  porches. 

Stepping  inside  one  finds  a  light,  pleas¬ 
ant  hall  with  a  wide  opening  on  the  left 
into  the  living  room,  a  door  at  the  rear 
leading  to  the  kitchen  and  maid’s  quarters, 
the  staircase  landing  on  the  right,  and  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  stairs, 
an  inviting  built-in  seat.  Beneath  the  stairs, 
at  the  rear,  a  convenient  coat  closet  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  big  living  room  is  especially  light 
and  airy,  for  in  addition  to  the  group  of 
five  casements  in  front  and  the  window 
overlooking  the  entrance  porch,  there  is 
also  a  glass  door  leading  to  the  enclosed 
living  porch  on  the  left.  Moreover,  the 
wide  openings  into  the  hall  and  dining  room 
on  either  hand  add  to  the  sense  of  space 
and  light.  The  entire  rear  wall,  being  filled 
by  the  open  fireplace  and  built-in  bookcases, 
will  form  a  decorative  as  well  as  practical 
part  of  the  room,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
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THIS  ROOMY  CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE,  NO.  175,  IS  PLANNED  WITH  FOUR  MAIN 
ROOMS  AND  THREE  PORCHES  DOWNSTAIRS,  AND  THREE  GOOD-SIZED  BEDROOMS  ABOVE  : 
IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  A  SMALL  FAMILY  KEEPING  ONE  MAID. 


St  icklcy  rch  itcct, 


Gust  a, 


fl  1 

11 1  a 

WHILE  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THIS  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE.  NO.  176,  IS  UNPRETENTIOUS, 
THE  SPACE  WITHIN,  WHICH  COMPRISES  SEVEN  MAIN  ROOMS,  IS  UNUSUALLY 
HOMELIKE  AND  CONVENIENT,  AS  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FLOOR  PLANS  WILL  REVEAL. 


CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  COMFORT 


space  for  the  grouping  of  settle  and  chairs 
about  the  hearth.  Portieres  or  screens  in 
the  openings  will  give  more  seclusion  to 
the  fireside  in  winter,  while  in  summer  the 
owner  will  no  doubt  prefer  to  leave  the  in¬ 
terior  as  open  as  possible. 

The  dining  room  seems  almost  like  a  sun- 
room,  with  its  plentiful  windows  and  glass 
door  opening  onto  the  enclosed  breakfast 
porch  at  the  rear ;  at  the  same  time  there 
is  sufficient  wall  space  on  each  side  of  this 
door  for  the  placing  of  a  small  sideboard 
and  serving  table,  while  a  china  cabinet 
may  be  set  against  the  right-hand  partition. 

The  light,  large  and  well  equipped  pan¬ 
try  affords  ample  shelf  space,  and  effect¬ 
ively  shuts  off  cooking  odors  from  the  front 
of  the  house.  The  kitchen  is  fairly  large 
and  is  conveniently  arranged,  with  the  sink 
and  drainboard  beneath  the  three  rear  win¬ 
dows,  a  long  dresser  and  closet  nearby,  and 
the  stove  back  to  the  living-room  fireplace 
so  that  the  two  can  use  the  same  chimney. 
A  small  recessed  porch  is  provided,  and 
from  this  the  ice-box  can  be  filled. 

The  cellar  stairs  open  from  the  kitchen 
hall,  and  nearby  is  the  maid’s  room  with 
its  two  closets  and  bath.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  the  maid 
her  own  quarters,  secluded  from  the  rest 


of  the  house,  and  leaves  the  upper  portion 
free  for  family  use.  It  also  makes  a  back 
staircase  unnecessary. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  large  light  landing, 
and  in  one  corner  of  it,  beside  the  stairs, 
we  have  indicated  a  built-in  seat  which  will 
prove  an  attractive  and  convenient  feature. 
In  fact,  with  a  couple  of  rugs,  an  armchair 
or  two,  and  possibly  a  writing  desk,  this 
landing  can  be  made  very  comfortable,  and 
can  be  used  as  an  upstairs  sitting  room.  A 
big  closet  opens  on  one  side  of  the  landing, 
while  on  the  other  are  built  the  attic  stairs. 

We  have  shown  only  three  bedrooms — 
the  owner’s  room  in  front,  and  two  good- 
sized  bedrooms  in  the  side  and  rear  dor¬ 
mers  ;  but  if  this  house  is  to  be  built  for  a 
larger  family  and  a  fourth  bedroom  is 
needed,  the  big  front  room  may  be  divided 
into  two  by  a  central  partition.  A  gener¬ 
ous  amount  of  closet  space  is  provided  be¬ 
neath  the  slope  of  the  roof  in  the  angles 
formed  by  the  dormers,  and  there  is  also 
a  linen  closet  in  the  hall.  The  attic  is 
lighted  by  windows  in  each  of  the  four 
dormers. 

The  next  house,  No.  176,  with  its  solid, 
compact  outline  and  its  hoodlike  roof,  sug¬ 
gests  the  cottage  rather  than  the  bungalow 
type.  The  small-paned  casement  windows 
that  peer  out  from  the  stucco  walls  below 
the  steeply  sloping  eaves,  the  recessed  en- 
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STUCCO  HOUSE,  NO.  175:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN:  SEE 
PAGE  275  FOR  EXTERIOR  VIEW. 

trance  porch  that  shelters  the  front  door, 
the  dormerlike  gables  breaking  up  the  roof 
on  each  side,  and  the  stucco  chimneys  that 
suggest  the  hospitality  of  the  fireside  with¬ 
in — while  necessary  features  of  an  economi¬ 
cal  form  of  construction,  have  all  been 
planned  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  homelike, 
sturdy  air  of  the  exterior. 

In  this  house,  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
we  have  provided  a  good-sized  entrance 
hall,  made  cheerful  with  several  windows 
and  a  roomy  corner-seat  in  the  angle  of 
the  stairs.  On  the  right  is  the  wide  open¬ 
ing  into  the  living  room,  and 
here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  unusually  spacious 
and  open,  for  not  only  does  the 
living  room  itself  extend  more 
than  half  the  depth  of 
the  house,  but  its  length 
is  increased  by  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  the  division 
between  the  two  rooms 
being  merely  indicated 
by  posts  and  panels. 

Thus,  from  the  front  of 
the  living  room,  one  has 
a  long  vista  toward  the 
rear,  through  the 
dining-room  windows  to  the 
garden.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  the  dining  room  may 
be  readily  screened  off  when¬ 
ever  privacy  is  desired. 
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A  point  worth  noting 
in  this  interior  is  the 
symmetrical  way  in 
which  the  spaces  and 
vistas  have  been 
planned.  The  big  open 
fireplace  in  the  center 
of  the  living-room  wall 
is  directly  in  line  with 
the  opening  in  the  hall, 
while  the  group  of 
front  windows  is  in 
line  with  the  dining¬ 
room  opening.  This 
gives  an  opportunity 
for  a  very  interesting 
use  of  ceiling  beams  as 
well  as  handling  of 
wall  spaces. 

The  kitchen  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  dining 
room  by  a  small  but 
conveniently  equipped 
pantry  jutting  out  at  the  rear.  Built-in 
dressers  are  provided  in  both  pantry  and 
kitchen.  The  latter  room  should  prove  a 
light  and  pleasant  place  to  work,  for  there 
are  three  windows  on  the  left  and  another 
above  the  sink  beside  the  door  leading  to 
the  back  porch. 

The  arrangement  of  the  staircase  is 
especially  practical.  The  back  stairs  ascend 
from  the  little  passageway  between  kitchen 
and  front  hall,  meeting  the  main  stairs, 
however,  upon  a  common  landing  from 
which  three  steps  go  up  to  the  second  floor. 
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Below  this  last  bend  in  the  stairs  a  deep 
coat  closet  is  provided,  opening  from  the 
central  passageway  and  lighted  by  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  left-hand  wall.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  wash-basin  here,  and  as  it 
is  equally  accessible  from  the  front  and 
back  of  the  house,  this  closet  should  prove 
a  great  convenience.  From  the  kitchen 
three  steps  descend  to  a  landing  from  which 
the  cellar  stairs  go  down  below  the  back 
staircase.  This  landing  is  also  accessible 
from  the  garden,  the  door  being  only  a  step 
above  the  ground,  and  thus  an  extra  side 
entrance  is  provided — an  advantage  when 
one  is  gardening,  if  the  tools  are  kept  in 
the  cellar. 

Upstairs  four  bedrooms  are  provided, 
opening  out  of  the  central  hall,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  small  room  or  alcove  next 
to  the  bathroom.  This  little  room  may  be 
used  as  a  sewing  nook,  storeroom,  linen 
room  or  tiny  nursery,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  family.  Or  if  preferred  it 
may  be  arranged  to  open  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  bedroom  and  used  as  a  dressing  room ; 
or  it  may  be  turned  into  a  bathroom  and 
either  used  with  the  bedroom  or  made  to 
open  from  the  hall.  Plenty  of  closets  are 
provided  under  the  sloping  corners  of  the 
roof ;  the  central  bedroom  has  a  wardrobe 
with  a  built-in  window-seat  at  the  side,  and 
there  is  a  linen  closet  in  the  hall. 

As  to  the  attic — this  may  be  used  for 
storage  or  finished  off  for  the  maid’s  quar¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  size  and  requirements 
of  the  family.  In  this  respect,  in  fact,  as 
in  many  others,  the  plans  are  particularly 
adaptable,  and  may  be  modified  wherever 
necessary  to  make  them  meet  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  the  owner’s  individual  needs  and 
tastes. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  these  two  houses 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  colors  chosen 
for  the  exterior.  Shingles  of  a  rich  moss 
green  will  look  well  against  the  neutral 
tones  of  the  stucco.  A  paler  green  might 
be  used  for  the  door  and  window  trim,  or 
a  contrasting  color  such  as  terra  cotta  or 
brown.  A  terra-cotta  roof  with  green  or 
orange  trim  is  always  a  good  combination, 
and  if  the  window  sash  and  mullions  are 
painted  cream  or  white  this  will  emphasize 
the  lattice  effect  of  the  casements  and  give 
a  distinctly  decorative  touch  to  the  walls. 
Where  flower-boxes  are  used  along  the 
porch  parapets  or  at  the  windows,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  paint  them  the  same  color  as 


the  door  and  window  trim,  to  carry  out  the 
general  color  scheme. 

Those  who  build  in  the  country  will  find 
in  the  surrounding  landscape  plenty  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  colors  of  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  their  homes,  and  to  the 
imagination  that  is  alive  to  the  color  harmo¬ 
nies  of  nature,  a  glimpse  of  wooded  hillside 
or  even  a  single  autumn  leaf  is  full  of 
inspiration. 

WITHOUT  A  COLLEGE  EDU¬ 
CATION 

HOSE  who  occasionally  regret  their 
lack  of  a  college  education  may  be 
interested  and  encouraged  by  some 
facts  set  forth  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Globe.  Among  the  success¬ 
ful  men  who  have  achieved  education  with¬ 
out  going  to  college,  the  writer  first  cites 
William  Dean  Howells,  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  then  Jack  London  and  the 
late  Arminius  Vambery,  the  great  linguist, 
author,  professor  and  authority  on  the 
Orient. 

“Flerbert  Spencer,”  the  article  continues, 
“whose  philosophy  and  ethics  have  long 
been  studied  by  college  instructors,  and 
whose  writings  had  a  profound  influence  on 
education,  refused  the  offer  of  an  uncle  to 
send  him  to  Cambridge  University.  From 
the  age  of  17  until  he  was  26  he  was  an 
engineer  on  the  London  &  Birmingham 
Railway.  But  it  was  Spencer  who  enriched 
the  theory  of  Darwin  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  his  optimistic 
philosophy  was  a  bulwark  against  the  pessi¬ 
mism  of  the  German  metaphysicians. 

“Elihu  Burritt,  the  ‘learned  blacksmith’ 
of  New  England,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace,  knew  50  languages  before  he 
was  30  years  old,  but  his  student’s  lamp 
was  the  forge  and  his  desk  was  an  anvil. 

“Napoleon  left  Brienne  when  he  was  16 
and  always  was  contemptuous  of  scholars. 
Washington  did  not  go  to  school  after  he 
was  15,  and  Franklin’s  strictly  scholastic 
training  ended  when  he  was  a  lad  of  10. 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  go  to  school  at 
all.” 

As  the  editorial >  in  question  concludes, 
the  few  examples  cited  here  show  that  lack 
of  a  college  education  is  not  necessarily  an 
irretrievable  loss,  although  no  one  will  deny 
that  such  training  is  a  great  help.  For  “like 
opportunity,  knowledge  is  everywhere.” 
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center  for  two  lines  of  vehicles,  one  out-  ground  floor  are  given  up  to  general  stor- 
going  and  the  other  incoming.  age  or  to  cold  storage.  Any  goods  which 

The  first  and  second  floors  above  the  are  not  taken  away  directly  by  wagon  or 

which  remain  unsold 
on  any  given  day,  may 
be  taken  by  large  lifts 
at  the  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form  directly  up  to 
one  or  the  other  of 
these  floors  and  placed 
in  storage.  All  around 
the  second  floor  space 
will  be  offices  and  auc¬ 
tion  sales  rooms  where 
incoming  food  stuffs 
of  all  sorts  may  be 
sold  by  sample  at 
public  auction. 

The  price  deter¬ 
mined  at  this  auction 
would  hold  for  all  the 
goods  of  a  given  kind 
which  came  in  with  a 
particular  lot.  When 
one  consignment  was 
bought  up  by  the  com¬ 
mission  men  or  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers  it  would  be 
loaded  directly  from 
its  freight  car  into 
their  respective 
wagons.  The  large 
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storage  space  for  extra  supplies  on  the  vegetables  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
upper  floors  would  enable  the  ordinary  re-  waste  might  be  preserved  at  comparatively 
tail  dealer  to  secure  such  extra  amounts  of  small  cost. 

goods  as  he  might  need  in  any  emergency  In  addition  to  these  terminals  there  would 
without  having  to  wait  for  another  con-  be  retail  markets  all  over  the  city.  The 


signment  to  come  in.  Another  feature  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  divide  the  city 

that  would  be  a  great  aid  to  economy  of  into  sixty  districts,  the  size  of  the  district 

the  food  supply  would  be  a  space  on  the  being  ruled  by  the  density  of  the  population, 

top  floor  of  the  building  devoted  to  pre-  Each  retail  market  would  occupy  a  central 

serving  and  pickling,  so  that  fruits  and  position  in  a  district  of  about  fifty  thousand 
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people,  so  that  the  food  which  would  be 
brought  each  day  from  the  wholesale 
market  could  be  purchased  directly  by  the 
consumer,  a  plan  which  would  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  handling  and  trucking  and 
also  the  distance  which  the  food  would  have 
to  be  carted.  These  retail  markets  are 


planned  after  the  most  modern  methods  of 
efficiency,  every  arrangement  being  made  to 
do  the  necessary  work  as  quickly  and 
economically  as  possible. 

A  part  of  the  plan  is  to  have  the  upper 
floor  of  each  one  of  the  retail  markets  given 
over  to  a  manufacturing  department,  where 
the  fruit  or  vegetables 
which  are  too  ripe  to 
keep  for  tomorrow’s 
sale,  and  yet  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  for 
preserving,  can  be 
canned  and  made  into 
jellies  and  jams  right 
on  the  premises.  In 
this  way  some  of  the 
surplus  products  liable 
to  be  wasted  by  de¬ 
terioration  could  be 
preserved  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  others  would  be 
sent  to  the  larger  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  receiving 
terminals  and  there 
would  be  promptly 
and  properly  manufac¬ 
tured.  They  would 
then  be  put  into  stor¬ 
age  in  the  terminal 
and  in  due  course  go 
back  to  the  retail 
stores  for  sale. 

The  idea  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  make  the 
whole  market  system 
cooperative.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  induce 
the  city  officials  to 
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build  and  equip  the 
receiving  terminals. 

The  proposition  of 
spending  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  on  the 
proposed  Gansevoort 
Market  was  taken  so 
seriously  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely 
that  an  adequate  sum 
would  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of 
a  more  comprehensive 
and  permanent  sys¬ 
tem.  Failing  this,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to 
enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  railroads  trans¬ 
porting  food  stuffs  to 
the  city  and  to  induce 
them  to  build  the  ter¬ 
minal  markets,  which 
would  be  rented  by  a 
cooperative  opera  t- 
ing  company  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  pro- 
d  u  c  e  r  s  furnishing 
food  stuffs  to  New 
York  City  and  vicin¬ 
ity  and  the  consumers 
of  such  food  stuffs. 

The  receiving  ter¬ 
minals,  the  retail  stores  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  would  be  under  one  general 
cooperative  management,  the  one  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  conduct  the  business  so  that  pro¬ 
ducers  would  always  be  paid  a  living  price 
for  their  products  and  the  consumers 
charged  the  lowest  price  possible  to  cover 
expenses.  Any  surplus  of  profits  would  be 
divided  yearly  between  all  producers  and 
consumers  doing  business  with  the  co¬ 
operative  company  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more  in  proportion  to 
the  business  done.  This  system  would 
place  the  whole  business  of  food  stuffs, 
from  production  to  consumption,  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  producers 
and  consumers, — where  they  should  be, — 
and  all  surplus  profits  would  be  divided  by 
them  and  paid  to  them. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  Receiving  Ter¬ 
minal  Department  receive  all  products  and 
pay  in  cash,  promptly,  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  current  wholesale  price  and  in  addition 
ten  per  cent,  in  shares  in  the  cooperative 
company.  This  department  will  discharge 
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all  cars,  delivering  goods  as  required  to  the 
retail  stores  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  put¬ 
ting  them  in  cold  or  general  storage  in  the 
terminal  building,  or  sending  products  to 
the  Manufacturing  Department.  It  will 
sell  and  deliver  to  the  Retail  Department  at 
the  smallest  possible  advance  over  cost  all 
supplies  required  from  day  to  day.  It  will 
take  back  from  the  retail  stores  each  day 
products  not  in  proper  condition  for  sale, 
giving  proper  credit  to  the  retail  stores,  and 
deliver  same  to  the  Manufacturing  Depart¬ 
ment,  making  a  proper  charge  for  such 
products. 

The  Retail  Department  at  all  stores  will 
charge  uniform  prices  for  the  same  grade 
of  food  stuffs,  and  this  price  will  be  made 
as  low  as  possible  to  safely  meet  expenses 
and  accumulate  a  contingent  fund  or  safety 
surplus. 

The  Manufacturing  Department  will  be 
charged  with  all  goods  delivered  to  it  and 
credited  for  all  manufactured  products  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  cover  cost  and  expense. 

After  careful  inquiry  into  the  costs,  ex- 
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penses  and  profits  in  food  distribution,  the 
New  York  Food  Investigating  Commission 
has  estimated  that  from  sixty  million  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars  each  year  could  be 
saved  to  the  consumers  of  New  York  by 
the  establishment  of  such  a  direct,  scientific 
and  economic  system  of  food  distribution 
as  we  have  described.  The  principle  is 
sound  and  its  practicability  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  Europe,  where  markets 
planned  and  conducted  on  a  similar  basis 
are  successful  and  profitable.  The  terminal 
market  in  Berlin  cost  seven  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  the 
pressure  of  business  has  grown  so  much 
that  a  project  is  now  on  foot  to  construct 
more  accommodation  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
millions.  This  market  is  maintained  by 
stand  rentals  and  administration  charges 
and  by  a  fund  established  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  system.  The 
entire  enterprise,  when  all  charges  have 
been  met  and  interest  paid,  yields  a  profit  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 
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In  Munich,  where 
the  most  modern  of 
all  European  munici¬ 
pal  markets  was  es¬ 
tablished  a  year  ago, 
a  profit  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred 
dollars  was  realized 
at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  production 
in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  had  so  in¬ 
creased  under  the 
stimulus  of  better 
marketing  conditions 
that  plans  are  now  on 
-  foot  for  building 
another  and  larger 
market  on  the  same 
plan. 

All  over  Europe 
the  story  is  the  same. 
Municipal  and  co¬ 
operative  markets  are 
built  and  conducted 
on  a  sound  business 
basis  and  yield  a  sub¬ 
stantial  money  profit 
to  the  municipality, 
besides  lowering  tbe 
cost  of  living  to  a 
reasonable  figure  and 
increasing  the  supply 
of  farm  produce.  The  system  detailed 
here  is  founded  on  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  abroad.  The  only  innovation  lies 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs  of 
New  York  City.  We  in  America  pride 
ourselves  on  keeping  always  just  a  little 
ahead  of  the  procession.  There  seems  to 
be  no  sound  reason  why  the  marketing 
facilities  of  the  metropolis  should  be  a 
generation  behind  the  times. 

FOREST  NOTES 

'T'FIE  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  using  gaso- 
line  railway  speeders  for  fire  protection 
purposes.  They  follow  up  trains  on  steep 
grades  where  sparks  thrown  out  by  forced 
draught  are  likely  to  start  fires  along  the 
right  of  way. 

FOREST  officers  have  found  that  high- 
power  telescopes  are  not  always  satis¬ 
factory  in  fire-lookout  work.  In  some 
localities  heat  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere 
are  so  magnified  by  the  glass  that  clearer 
vision  can  be  had  with  the  unaided  eye. 
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A  BUNGALOW  PLANNED  FOR 
COMFORTABLE  OPEN-AIR  LIV¬ 
ING  AT  SLIGHT  EXPENSE:  BY 
CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 

THE  little  bungalow  presented  here  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
in  which  an  inexpensive  home  may 
be  adapted  to  open-air  living.  It 
proves,  moreover,  that  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  outdoor  life,  such  as  porch 
and  pergola,  screen  porch  and  open-air  bed¬ 
room,  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the 
possibilities  for  architectural  beauty,  both  of 
the  exterior  and  the  rooms  within.  And  in¬ 
cidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  this  grow¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  pleasures,  as 
well  as  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine  indoors, 
is  just  as  evident  among  the  modern  small 
and  inexpensive  houses  and  bungalows  as 
among  the  more  costly  and  elaborate  ones. 
A  study  of  the  plan  and  photographs  given 
here  will  undoubtedly  be  helpful  to  many 
who  expect  some  day  to  build  their  own 
homes,  or  who  have  already  begun  this  ab 
sorbing  and  delightful  task. 

The  building  is  distinctly  of  the  bungalow 
type,  with  comparatively  flat  roof  and  broad 
eaves.  Cobblestones  are  used  for  the  ma¬ 
sonry  work,  and  the  siding  is  of  redwood 
shingles.  The  covering  of  the  rather  irregu¬ 
lar  roof  is  of  a  gray  composition  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  carefully  selected  cobble¬ 
stones.  The  woodwork,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  siding  shingles,  is  of  Oregon  pine 
and  is  stained  a  light  brown. 
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A  LITTLE  HOUSE  WITH  TWO  PERGOLAS 
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it  possible  to 
flood  the  room 
with  as  much 
fresh  air  as 
any  one  could 
wish  for.  The 
windows  are 
provided  with 
blinds  as  well 
as  small  side 
curtains,  a  n  d 
with  these  the 
admission  o  f 
sunlight  may 
b  e  regulated. 
Besides  a  large 
closet,  the 
room  contains 
a  built-in 
clothes  chest, 
the  top  of 
which  forms  a 


THE  FIREPLACE  CORNER. 

In  addition  to  the  front  porch  there  is  a 
pergola  on  one  side  and  another  in  the  rear, 
making  it  possible  to  find  an  outdoor  retreat 
away  from  the  sun  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
There  is  also  an  ideal  open-air  sleeping 
room,  an  inside  view  of  which  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  side  n  e  r  e  o  l  a.  built 


around  the  chimney,  is  reached 
from  the  living  room  through 
two  glass  doors,  while  the  one 
in  the  rear  is  reached  from  a 
small  hall.  The  former  is  en¬ 
closed  on  two  sides  only,  while 
the  latter  is  enclosed  on  three, 
forming  a  sort  of  court  or 
patio.  Pergola  beams  are  the 
only  covering  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  nature,  but  by  the  use  of 
vines  as  much  privacy  may  be 
provided  as  is  desired.  Both 
of  these  pergolas,  as  well  as 
the  front  porch,  have  cement 
flooring,  and  each  of  them 
constitutes  an  ideal  lounging 
retreat. 

The  open-air  sleeping  room, 
which  is  of  ample  dimensions, 
is  provided  with  a  total  of 
eleven  pairs  of  casement  win¬ 
dows,  nine  on  the  two  outer 
sides  and  two  on  the  side  ad¬ 
joining  the  rear  pergola. 

These  windows  may  be  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure,  making  a  glimpse  of  the  dining  room. 


window-seat,  a  very  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment. 

As  shown  by  the  floor  plan,  the  bunga¬ 
low  contains  six  rooms,  in  addition  to  the 
bathroom  and  screen  porch.  The  living 
room  and  dining  room  are  across  the  front 
and  are  connected  by  a  broad  arch  with 
built-in  bookcases  on  each  side.  From  a 


EDUCATING  JAPANESE  WOMEN 


sort  of  alcove  in  one  end  of  the  living  room, 
in  which  is  a  small  closet  for  hats  and  wraps, 
leads  a  hall  that  gives  access  to  the  bath¬ 
room,  rear  pergola  and  two  of  the  sleeping 
rooms.  The  other  bedroom  is  reached  from 
the  screen  porch  off  the  kitchen,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  servant’s  room. 

The  living  room  contains  an  open  fire¬ 
place  with  a  simple  tile  mantel,  at  each  side 
of  which  is  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  side 
pergola.  The  dining  room  has  an  especially 
well-designed  and  convenient  buffet. 

The  woodwork  of  these  two  rooms  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  and  aids  materially  in 
creating  a  restful  homelike  atmosphere. 
Slash-grain  Oregon  pine  has  been  used  and 
given  a  dull  dark  finish,  about  the  shade  of 
weathered  oak.  Both  living  and  dining 
room  have  beamed  ceilings,  and  their  walls 
are  finished  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet 
with  paneled  wainscot.  The  plastered  walls 
above  are  covered  with  a  figured  paper  that 
harmonizes  with  the  general  color  scheme, 
and  the  ceilings  are  tinted  buff.  The  floors 
are  of  polished  oak. 

The  woodwork  of  the  kitchen,  bathroom, 
hall  and  the  two  family  sleeping  rooms  is 
finished  in  white  enamel,  and  that  of  the 
servant’s  room  is  in  ivory  enamel. 

The  bungalow  is  provided  with  furnace 
heat  and  is  otherwise  modernly  equipped. 
It  is  located  in  Oneonta  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  is  the  home 


SUN-BEDROOM  :  SECOND  COUSIN  TO  THE  SLEEPING 
PORCH. 

of  Mrs.  H.  Duff.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Bowles,  an  architect  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  represents  a  total  expenditure  of 
$2,900.  It  should  be  built  in  any  locality 
for  from  $2,750  to  $3,000. 

EDUCATING  JAPANESE  WOMEN 

HE  remarkable  achievements  of  Japan 
during  the  past  half  century  have 
chiefly  been  the  work  of  her  educated  sons. 
The  part  played  in  her  international  life  by 
the  gentler  sex  has  hitherto  been  insignifi¬ 
cant.  The  next  step  in  Japan’s  progress 
must  be  taken  by  her  educated  daughters, 
for  whose  education  along  foreign  lines,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  languages  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions,  Japan  has  made  provision  by  the 
establishment  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  of  many  educational  institutions  for 
girls  and  women.  But  Japan  has  not  yet 
come  to  as  full  a  realization  as  Western 
nations  have  of  the  significance  of  the  role 
played  by  women  as  social  factors.  It  is 
common  observation  among  Americans  that 
the  careers  of  Japanese  diplomatists,  visi¬ 
tors  and  residents  in  the  United  States  are 
greatly  furthered  by  their  wives  or  daugh¬ 
ters  who  have  good  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  tact  in  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  American  usages.  From  Japan 
Society  Bulletin  No.  7. 
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WATCHING  THE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  YOUR  HOME:  BY 
HAROLD  L.  ALT 

IN  building  your  own  home  even  with 
the  combined  services  of  a  first-class 
architect,  good  plans  and  clear  speci¬ 
fications,  you  will  find  out  many 
things ;  and  if  your  architect  is  not  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  he  might  be,  if  his  plans  are 
not  complete  as  to  details,  and  if  his  speci¬ 
fications  are  not  concise  and  specific,  you 
are  bound  to  find  out  a  great  deal  more. 
Now  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  realms  of 
possibility  that  you,  in  your  endeavor  to 
economize,  have  not  necessarily  “beat 
down”  the  architect,  but  have  managed  to 
get  him  to  lower  his  percentage  rate  or 
lump  sum,  which  even  at  its  original 
amount  was  a  poor  enough  return  for  time, 
labor,  and  education  necessary  to  produce 
a  design  which  architecturally  is  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water.  Having  thus  been 
penny  wise,  the  pound  foolishness  follows 
in  the  fact  that,  to  save  his  business  and 
himself  from  financial  failure,  the  architect 
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STANTIAL  WALL  : 
INCORRECT  PLAC¬ 
ING  OF  STONES 
ON  EDGE. 
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must  needs  economize  by  cutting  dowm  the 
number  of  drawings  made  to  the  minimum, 
by  decreasing  his  frequency  of  inspection 
tours  to  an  almost  valueless  point,  making 
it  necessary  to  depend  entirely  on  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  word  that  such-and-such  work 
was  done  in  such-and-such  a  manner  after 
the  other  construction  has  advanced  so  far 
as  to  make  proper  inspection  of  the  work  in 
question  difficult  at  least  and  oftentimes 
impossible. 


O  O  '  6 

Even  a  first-class  architect  at  his  custom¬ 
ary  figure  seldom  gets  himself  or  even  a 
representative  on  the  job  oftener  than  once 
or,  at  most,  twice  a  week.  Therefore,  if 
you  have  the  time  and  opportunity  it  be¬ 
hooves  you  to  know  something  about  con¬ 
struction,  of  how  your  money  is  being  spent 
and  of  what  kind  of  work  is  being  done  for 
you. 

The  average  person  building  a  home 
usually  pays  less  attention  to  the  actual 
construction  work  than  he  would  to  a  car¬ 
penter  hanging  a  screen  door,  simply  and 
solely  because  he  feels  that,  having  em¬ 
ployed  an  architect,  it  is  “his  business  to 
see  that  the  work  is  done  right.”  And  so 
it  is — if  the  owner  is  willing  to  pay  for 
such  service.  On  larger  construction  jobs 
one,  or  sometimes  more  inspectors  are  sta¬ 
tioned  there  constantly  and  these  jobs  are 
done  right — that  is,  if  the  inspection  is  hon¬ 
est.  But  on  the  small  house-building  prop¬ 
osition,  the  inspector  is  altogether  too  cost¬ 
ly  a  personage  to  be  indulged  in,  and  so 
we  come  back  to  the  normal  and  usual 
architect’s  inspection  trips  of  twice  (though 
usually  once)  a  week  and  possibly  even  less 
than  that. 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  an  ounce 
of  prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
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and  probably  nowhere  does  this  apply  with 
greater  truth  than  in  the  house-building 
line.  Time  and  time  again  have  mistakes 
and  errors  been  made  by  the  contractor 
which,  owing  to  superficial  inspections, 
were  not  discovered  until  later,  and  at  a 
time  when  to  correct  them  would  result  in 
so  much  pulling  apart  of  the  house  and 
recutting  and  patching  that  it  is  decided  to 
let  the  error  go,  rather  than  to  do  addition¬ 
al  damage  which  would  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  gain  that  would  be  made 
by  a  correction  of  the  mistake.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  catch  these  things  as  soon  as 


possible  before  the  work  gets  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  make  a  correction  impractica¬ 
ble.  With  a  close  observation  of  the  work 
done  every  day  backed  by  a  distinct  idea 
of  what  the  design  in  the  plans  called  for 
(and  which  you  should  be  positive  is  the 
way  you  want  things)  i  , 
added  to  a  little 
knowledge  of  the 
points  to  watch  over, 
you  can  stave  off 
many  errors;  and 
after  being  hauled  up 
about  a  few  of  these 
points,  the  con-  . 

tractor,  you  ^  j  foundation 

may  rest  as-  wall  incor- 

sured,  will  ex-  rectly  built, 
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FIG.  7  :  CON CRETE- BLOCK  FOUNDATION  WALL  SHOW¬ 
ING  INEFFICIENT  USE  OF  MORTAR. 


ercise  considerably  more  care  on  the  rest. 

Naturally  in  starting  construction,  the 
first  thing  is  to  clear  the  ground  (if  neces¬ 
sary)  and,  after  a  proper  survey  is  made 
and  the  stakes  located,  the  next  is  to  start 
the  cellar  excavation.  As  soon  as  actual 
digging  is  commenced,  provide  yourself 
with  an  accurate  steel  tape  line  of  25  foot 
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FIG.  8  :  ENLARGED  SECTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
FIG.  7,  WHEN  COMPLETED,  SHOWING  SHRINKAGE  OF 
MORTAR. 


length  and  folding  pocket  rule  48  inches 
long;  these  may  cost  you  together  between 
two  and  three  dollars,  but  before  you  get 
through  you  will  think  they  are  well  worth 
the  money.  When  the  excavation  is  com¬ 
pleted  check  off  by  means  of  the  steel  tape 
the  size  of  the  excavation  which  should  be 
at  least  one  foot  longer  and  one  foot  wider 

I 


FIG.  9  :  DIAGRAM  OF  LOT  INDICATING  HOW  TO  CHECK 
UP  LOCATION  OF  FOUNDATION. 
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than  the  extreme  overall  length  and  width 
of  the  house.  Also  measure  the  distance 
from  the  surveyor’s  stakes  on  the  side  to 
the  side  of  the  excavation  and  from  the 
ones  on  the  front  of  the  lot  to  the  front 
of  the  excavation  to  see  if  the  digging  has 
been  located 


FIG.  11  :  SECTION 
OF  WALL  TO 
SHOW  SILL, 
STUDS  AND 
FLOOR  JOISTS. 
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your  architect — not  with  the 
contractor.  The  object  of  a 
footing  is  to  prevent  settle¬ 
ment  by  spreading  the  weight 
over  a  larger  area  of  supporting  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  a  footing  which 
is  twice  as  wide  as  the  wall  will  result, 
roughly,  in  only  one  half  the  settlement  in 
the  house  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 
Usually  footings  are  about  30  inches  wide 
and  about  12  inches  deep,  and  may  be  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  or  large  flat  stones 
and  mortar.  Small  stones  are  of  little 
use  in  a  footing,  and  are  liable  to  permit 
the  toe  of  the  footing  (i.  e.,  the  part  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  foun- 
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FIG.  10  :  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  HOW  TO  CHECK  UP  DIS¬ 
TANCE  OF  CORNERS  OF  FOUNDATION  FROM  SIDES  OF 
LOT. 

erected  within  the  excavation  and  still  be 
in  the  correct  location. 

It  is  usually  hard  to  tell  anything  very 
definite  until  the  mason  gets  his  foundation 
laid  up  to  the  ground  line,  at  which  time 
accurate  checking  is  possible,  and  this  will 
be  described  later.  The  main  fact  about 
the  excavation  is  not  to  be  frightened  at 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  small  hole  even 
though  it  is  actually  larger  than 
the  house.  This  is  a  peculiarity 
of  most  cellars,  and  if  the  di¬ 
mensions  check  up  all  right  by 
your  tape  line,  don’t  worry. 

After  the  completion  of  the 
digging  of  the  cellar  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  the  first  part  of 
actual  constructive  work  per¬ 
formed  and  the  general  shape  _ 

or  outline  of  a  good  foun-  '  /Off 

dation  wall  with  a  footing 
under  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Every  good  substantial  wall  is 
built  with  such  a  footing,  but 
don’t  make  the  error  of  sup¬ 
posing  your  contractor  will  in¬ 
stall  such  a  footing  unless  your 
plans  and  specifications  dis¬ 
tinctly  call  for  it.  If  they  don't 
you  won  t  get  any  footing,  and  FIG  j2 :  plan  and  elevation  of  foundation  wall  and  sill  show- 
the  fault  lies  between  you  and  ing  halved  joints  of  the  latter. 
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FIG.  13  :  ONE  OF  THE  TEMPORARY  SUPPORTS  IN  THE 
CELLAR  BENEATH  THE  FLOOR  JOISTS  AT  THE  SPLIC¬ 
ING  POINT. 


dation  wall)  breaking  off  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

The  wall  of  course  will  have  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  what  is  specified,  that  is,  brick, 
concrete, concrete  blocks, or  stone.  If  built  of 
concrete  the  sand  should  be  clean  and  consist 
of  large,  coarse  grains  with  sharp  edges, 
and  the  cement  should  be  Portland  cement 
of  some  standard  make  brought  to  the  job 
in  unopened  cloth  bags  with 
the  manufacturer’s  name 
stamped  on  the  bag.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  test  all  cement 
thus  delivered  by  kicking  the 
bags.  If  the  bags  are  soft,  the 
cement  has  been  kept  free 
from  moisture  and  is  O.  K., 
but  if  one  is  unyielding  and 
feels  as  if  a  stone  had  been 
kicked,  the  cement  has  been 
wet  or  become  damp  and  has  already 
partly  set  or  hardened.  If  used  after  this 
has  taken  place,  it  has  to  be  broken  up  and 
it  then  separates  into  lumps  and  not 
powder,  so  that  it  does  not  only  mix  un¬ 
equally  with  the  sand,  but  a  large  part  of 
its  original  strength  is  lost.  Therefore, 
you  should  insist  that  the  bags  in  which 


Fig.  3  shows  how  a  stone  wall  should  be 
laid  up  with  flat  sides  of  the  stones  down 
and  never  on  edge  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Fig. 
5  shows  how  a  brick  foundation  wall  should1 
be  laid  up  with  every  fifth  or  sixth  course 
turned  crosswise  or  “bonded”  into  the  wall. 
This  is  essential  to  prevent  the  wall  split¬ 
ting  vertically  along  the  joints  at  which  the 
arrows  point  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  an  incor¬ 
rectly  built  wall  without  proper  “bonding.” 
In  a  concrete  block  foundation  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing  is  to  see  that  the  blocks  are  set 
true  and  that  they  are  well  bedded  in  mor¬ 
tar.  Many  masons  like  to  set  large  blocks 
as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  using  two  little  pads  of 
mortar  to  hold  up  the  block  and  then  after 
this  is  set  to  “point  up”  or  fill  in  the  vacant 
space  under  the  block  by  applying  mortar 
at  the  side.  This  makes  a  much  poorer 
bed  and,  since  mortar  shrinks  slightly  in 
drying  out,  it  is  liable  to  pull  away  from 
the  upper  block,  leaving  it  only  the  two 
original  pads  for  support.  This  is  shown 
in  exaggerated  form  in  Fig.  8.  By  all 
means  let  the  mortar  be  spread  evenly  over 
the  entire  top  of  the  lower  block  and  at  a 
greater  thickness  than  required,  so  that 
when  the  upper  block  is  placed  on  the  mor¬ 


FIG.  14  :  PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  “HERRINGBONE” 
CROSS  BRIDGING  BETWEEN  FLOOR  JOISTS. 

tar  it  will  sink  down  and  find  its  own  bed, 
thus  insuring  support  over  the  entire  bot¬ 
tom  surface  and  a  substantial  wall. 

After  the  foundation  reaches  the  ground 
line  its  location  may  be  most  accurately 
checked  (if  this  is  necessary)  by  the  old 


the  cement  has  hardened  be  removed  from 
the  premises  altogether.  It  does  no  harm 
to  repeat  this  simple  test  every  day,  as  a 
bag  which  is  all  right  On  delivery  may  be 
wet  by  a  night  rain  or  heavy  morning  dew 
sufficiently  to  make  it  set. 


FIG.  15  :  FLOOR  JOIST  WEAKENED  BY  LONGITUDINAL 
CRACK. 

3-4-5  rule.  Suppose  Fig.  9  represents 
an  ordinary  lot  and  a  foundation  construct¬ 
ed  thereon.  To  find  out  just  how  far  the 
side  of  the  foundation  is  from  the  side  of 
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the  lot,  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  X-Y  between  the  two,  which  is 
easily  accomplished  at  any  selected  point 
X,  and  erecting  a  right  triangle  X-Y-Z  at 
this  point  by  measuring  along  the  lot  line 
for  a  distance  of  3  feet  and  then  toward 
the  foundation  a  distance  of  4  feet ;  then 
to  produce  a  right  angle  at  X  the  distance 
from  Y  to  Z  must  be  5  feet.  If  it  is  not, 
move  Y  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  4  feet  to 


X  and  5  feet  to  Z.  Then  a  string  stretched 
so  as  to  pass  over  X  and  over  Y  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  side  lot  line  and  a  measure¬ 
ment  along  this  string  to  the  foundation 
wall  is  the  perpendicular  distance  that  the 
wall  is  from  the  side  line.  Similar  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  followed  to  determine  the 
front  distance.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  as  these  proportions  of  3-4-5  always 
hold  good,  much  greater  accuracy  is  pos¬ 
sible  bv  using  multiples  of  these  figures  as 
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FIG.  18  :  SECTION  AND  ELEVATION  OF  DOOR  AND  WALL, 
WITH  PROPER  LOCATION  OF  GAS  OUTLET  AND  PUSH 
BUTTON  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 


shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  at  the  same  time 
check  each  corner  to  see  that  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  distance  is  the  same.  In  Fig.  10 
after  running  the  string  down  the  side  of 
the  lot,  we  wish  to  check  the  rear  corner 
first  at  point  X1.  A  rough  measurement 
from  the  wall  to  this  point  by  our  eye  gives 
a  distance  of  15  feet.  Suppose  then  we 
erect  a  triangle  here  with  a  side  of  X’-Y1  of 


say  12  feet.  As  this  is  the  normal  4  foot 
side  we  are  increasing  our  triangle  three 
times,  so  that  the  distance  X'-Z1  will  not 
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be  3  feet  but  3  times  3  feet,  or  9  feet,  and 
the  distance  Y^Z1  will  not  be  5  feet  but  3 
times  5  feet,  or  15  feet.  Then  taking  our 
tape  line  and  measuring  along  X3-Yl  we 
find  the  distance  along  the  string  to  the 
wall  to  be  exactly  15'  7^2".  With  a  sim¬ 
ilar  triangle  at  the  front  corner  (X2-Y2-Z2) 
we  find  the  distance  to  the  wall  is  15'  8"  or 
y2"  out  of  being  truly  parallel.  Don’t 
protest  over  y2" ;  if  it  is  a  foot  or  18"  then 
you  have  good  cause  for  complaint. 

On  the  front  corner  the  distance  is 
roughly  30  feet,  so  we  use  a  triangle  with 
the  4  foot  side  expanded  up  to  28,  which 
is  using  a  multiple  of  7.  Then  X3-Y3 
equals  28  and  X3-Z3  equals  7x3  feet  or  21 
feet  and  Y3-Z*  equals  7x5  feet  or  35  feet. 
Then  measuring  along  X3-Y3  we  get  the 
distance  for  this  corner,  and  by  similar 
method  on  X4-Y4  for  the  other  corner. 
These  measurements  are  often  needless,  but 
are  interesting  to  make  and  let  the  con¬ 
tractor  see  that  you  expect  care  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  laying  out  the  work.  The  stakes 
used  are  only  little  strips  of  wood  about 
24"  long,  at  the  exact  point  on  the  top  of 
which  after  being  driven  into  the  ground  a 
nail  is  used  for  indicating  where  the  line 
runs  across  the  top  of  the  stake. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  gets  above 
ground  you  had  better  check  the  locations 
of  the  cellar  window  openings,  as  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  they  may  be  mis¬ 
placed  so  that  they  will  come  under  a  porch 
or  in  some  other  impossible  position  by 
errors  in  the  mason’s  measuring. 

After  the  completion  of  the  foundation 
the  next  step  will  be  the  erecting  of  the 
rough  framing.  This  will  be  begun  by  the 
laying  of  a  sill  all  around  the  top  of  the 
foundation  wall  somewhat  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11.  This  sill  is  usually  a  4"x  6"  tim¬ 
ber  laid  flat  and  well  bedded  in  mortar. 
The  size  of  this  sill  should  be  given  in  your 
specifications,  and  it  is  well  to  see  that  you 
are  getting  timber  of  the  proper  size  when 
the  contractor  starts  laying  it.  The  sill 
should  be  in  as  long  sections  as  the  build¬ 
ing  and  length  of  timbers  will  permit,  and 
all  joints,  including  the  corners,  should  be 
halved  joints,  well  spiked,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12.  After  the  sill  has  been  laid  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  building  and  the  mortar 
bed  under  it  has  had  time  to  set,  the  floor 
joists  for  the  first  floor  are  placed  upon  it 
and  if  the  span  from  wall  to  wall  is  too 
great  for  a  single  joist  a  temporary  sup¬ 
port  is  usually  run  in  the  cellar  under  the 


middle  splicing  point  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
Floor  joists  are  generally  somewhere 
between  the  sizes  of  3"x  12"  and  2"x  10". 
The  3"x  12"  are  unnecessarily  heavy  while 
the  2"x  10"  are  fairly  satisfactory  for  rooms 
where  the  unsupported  span  is  12'  or  less. 
Experiments  made  by  the  writer  using 
2"x  io"’s  on  14'  span  16"  apart,  give  con¬ 
siderable  spring  to  the  floor  near  the  cen¬ 
ter,  although  perfectly  satisfactory  for  all 
ordinary  dwelling-house  uses.  The  size  of 
your  joists  and  their  spacing  should  be 
given  in  your  specification  as  well  as  the 
type  of  cross  bridging  to  be  used  and  how 
near  together  this  bridging  is  to  be  run. 

The  herringbone  cross  bridging  is  shown 
in  Fig.  14,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  as 
well  as  the  most  common  of  the  various 
types.  It  is  usually  constructed  of  2"x  2" 
stuff  and  spaced  about  8  feet  apart.  The 
bridging  should  run  in  straight  lines  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other  and  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  joists  which 
are  10"  or  12"  high  and  only  2"  or  3"  thick 
from  buckling,  as  such  high  and  thin  beams 
are  liable  to  do  when  a  load  is  applied  to 
them. 

Scan  every  floor  joist  carefully  for  seri¬ 
ous  imperfections  such  as  dangerously 
large  knots  and  longitudinal  cracks  or 
windshakes.  Never  allow  a  joist  to  go  in 
which  has  a  crack  along  it  as  shown  in  Fig. 
15,  as  this  resolves  the  joint  into  practical¬ 
ly  two  2"x  6"  or  2"x  5"  beams  instead  of  one 
2"x  12"  or  10".  It  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  that  two  2"x  6"  beams  should  be 
just  as  strong  as  one  2"x  12",  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strength  is  only  half  as  much. 

After  the  placing  of  the  floor  joists  the 
studs  or  rough  framing  of  the  outside  walls 
is  placed,  which  almost  without  exception 
is  composed  of  2"x4"  studs.  These  are 
spaced  at  various  distances  apart,  but  it 
makes  a  nice  job  to  space  them  the  same 
distances  as  the  floor  joists  and  to  spike  the 
bottoms  of  the  studs  to  the  floor  joists  of 
the  first  floor.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
followed  out  in  every  case  as  the  window 
and  door  openings  will  force  the  studs 
forming  these  openings  into  certain  posi¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  general  run  the  idea  is 
good. 

At  the  second  floor  line  and  just  below 
where  the  second  floor  joists  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  the  studs  are  usually  notched  and  a 
very  thin  strip  of  wood  called  a  “ribbon”  is 
set  into  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  after 
which  the  second  floor  joists  are  set  on  top 
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of  the  ribbon  and  spiked  to  the  upright 
studding  as  also  shown. 

While  the  work  is  progressing  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  first  floor  joist  to  the  top  of  the 
second  floor  joist  and  see  if  it  checks  with 
the  distance  from  floor  to  floor  as  given  in 
your  plans.  At  the  same  time  the  door  and 
window  openings  are  probably  being 
roughed  in  and  you  should  decide  at  just 
what  height  you  want  your  window  sills  by 
comparison  with  the  sills  in  some  house  al¬ 
ready  completed.  After  you  know  how 
many  inches  above  the  floor  you  want  your 
finished  sill,  you  can  check  the  height  of 
the  roughing-in  cross  piece  at  the  bottom 
of  the  window  by  measuring  from  the  top 
of  the  floor  joist  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
piece,  which  dimension  should  equal  your 
desired  finished  height,  less  about  2".  This 
is  because  the  window  frame  sill  which 
rests  on  top  of  the  cross  piece  is  generally 
about  2"  thick  and  the  finished  inside  sill 
trim  will  raise  this  still  another  inch,  mak¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  rough  piece  about  3"  be¬ 
low  your  finished  sill  height  above  the  fin¬ 
ished  floor,  or  2"  below  the  same  distance 
measured  from  the  top  of  the  joists  since 
the  flooring  will  be  about  1"  thick.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  in  Fig.  17. 

The  width  of  the  roughing-in  for  the 
doorways  should  be  the  finished  width  of 
the  door  plus  1"  on  each  side  for  the  casing 
plus  1"  on  each  side  for  clearance  and  ad¬ 
justment  or  a  total  of  4",  or  at  the  very 
least  3",  more  than  the  desired  width  of  the 
finished  doorway. 

Along  about  this  time  the  capping  will  be 
placed  on  the  studs  at  the  top  and  the  in¬ 
terior  partitions  erected.  Also  it  is  likely 
that  your  plumber  will  start  his  rough  pip¬ 
ing  and  there  is  nothing  very  much  that 
any  one  not  familiar  with  plumbing  can 
tell.  This  work  is  usually  left  exposed 
some  time  and  is  subject  to  the  view  of  the 
architect,  but  the  owner  should  see  that  the 
outlets  for  the  bathroom  fixtures  are  locat¬ 
ed  where  the  fixtures  should  go  (as  a 
plumber  sometimes  to  save  a  little  pipe  will 
try  to  have  these  locations  changed),  and 
also  that  gas  outlets  (especially  wall  brack¬ 
ets)  are  not  located  where  a  door  will 
swing  into  them  or  near  a  window  where 
curtains  may  be  blown  against  them.  It 
is  usually  a  good  thing  in  rooms  where  two 
lights  are  used  to  place  one  near  the  door 
on  the  same  side  as  the  door  knob,  so  that 
a  person  entering  the  room  in  the  dark  can 


turn  on  a  light  immediately  without  wan¬ 
dering  all  across  the  room  and  falling  into 
chairs  and  other  things  to  get  to  the  light. 
The  proper  location  at  this  point  is  shown 
in  Fig.  18. 

In  the  case  of  electric  lighting  this  fact 
should  be  remembered  in  locating  push 
buttons  so  that  they  can  be  operated  near 
the  door  by  which  entrance  is  customarily 
made.  Where  electric  lighting  is  used,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  greater  con¬ 
venience  can  be  attained  than  with  gas,  es¬ 
pecially  for  stairways  and  in  other  loca¬ 
tions  where  it  is  desirable  to  control  the 
lights  from  two  points.  It  is  quite  feas¬ 
ible  to  arrange  one  or  a  series  of  stair 
lights  so  that  a  person  desiring  to  go  up 
the  stairs  can  by  pushing  a  button  at  the 
bottom  light  the  stairway  and  upper  hall, 
and  after  ascending  by  pushing  another 
button  at  the  top,  put  them  out.  As  far 
as  inspection  of  your  electric  wiring  goes, 
about  all  you  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  wir¬ 
ing  is  run  to  every  light  and  push  buttons 
located  where  you  desire,  and  then  trust  to 
your  architect  and  the  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters.  See  that  things  are  put  in 
where  you  want  them  and  make  your  con¬ 
tractors  understand  that  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  as  to  how  they  are  put  in. 

By  this  time  the  roof,  framing  should  be 
up,  and  it  is  well  to  do  a  little  kicking  here 
in  most  cases  in  order  to  get  a  few  extra 
spikes  driven  where  the  roof  rafters  rest 
on  the  stud  capping ;  then  in  a  high  wind 
you  will  not  feel  worried  by  the  fact  that 
it  might  walk  off  with  your  roof  under  its 
arm.  The  size  of  the  roof  rafters,  roof 
boards  and  length  of  the  shingles  should  all 
be  called  for  in  your  specifications  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  lap  or  exposure  of  each 
shingle  to  the  weather.  Shingles  are  one 
of  the  most  important  items  to  be  looked  af¬ 
ter,  as  a  bad  shingle  or  a  leaky  roof  will 
do  a  whole  lot  of  damage.  Don’t  permit 
any  cross-grained  knotted  or  broken  shin¬ 
gles  to  be  used  and  see  that  the  lap  is  not 
more  than  the  amount  specified.  Also  note 
that  all  valleys  or  concave  joints  in  the  roof 
are  properly  flashed  or  covered  with  paint¬ 
ed  tin.  This  is  a  most  important  item,  and 
if  your  gutter  is  on  the  roof  (which  is 
bad),  the  gutter  flashing  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  time  the  shingles  are  laid — 
never  let  this  flashing  be  driven  up  under 
the  shingles  afterward  unless  to  stop  a 
leak. 

The  objection  in  the  gutter  on  the  roof, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  is  that  if  the  conduc¬ 
tor  pipe  ever  becomes  clogged  and  the 
water  backs  up,  it  is  liable  to  penetrate 
under  the  shingles  and  thus  get  into  the 
house,  while  with  the  hanging  gutter  shown 
in  Fig.  20  it  would  simply  run  over  the 
side  and  down  on  the  ground,  without  any 
danger  to  the  roof. 

After  the  rough  outside  studding  has 
all  been  erected  and  the  window  and  door 
openings  framed,  the  sheathing  is  put  on, 
boxing  in  the  house  and  making  it  look 
much  more  like  the  final  appearance  than 
the  skeleton  work  previously  accomplished. 
This  sheathing  is  usually  of  matched 
boards,  and  may  be  planed  or  rough,  and 
laid  straight  or  diagonally — there  is  little 
practical  difference.  After  the  sheathing 
is  all  on,  see  that  every  broken  piece  and 
open  knot  hole  is  covered  thoroughly  by 
nailing  a  shingle  or  small  board  over  the 
opening  on  the  inside.  Unless  this  is 
carefully  attended  to,  numerous  air  leaks 
will  result  in  high  winds  and  your  home 
will  not  be  anything  like  as  cozy  and  warm 
as  it  should  be. 

With  the  completion  of  the  framework 
and  sheathing,  comes  the  setting  of  the 
window  frames  and  putting  down  of  floor¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  a  good  floor  see  that 
none  of  the  joints  in  the  flooring  strips 
come  anywhere  except  directly  on  the  top 
of  the  floor  joists.  This  can  most  easily 
be  observed  from  below  by  looking  up  be¬ 
tween  the  floor  joists  and  seeing  if  only 
longitudinal  joints  can  be  observed.  Any 
joints  between  joists  are  easily  discovered 
in  this  way.  The  window  frames  should 
be  set  securely  and  with  the  sheathing 
brought  tightly  up  against  them  to  prevent 
air  leaks,  as  well  as  to  hold  them  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

JAPANESE  ART  CONVENTIONS 

ULES  fixed  for  hundreds  of  years  re¬ 
quire  that  almost  every  subject  treated 
in  poetry  and  painting  shall  be  considered 
in  some  relation  to  one  of  the  seasons,  but 
this  should  be  done  in  accordance  with  cer¬ 
tain  laws  of  grouping — long  established 
conventions  of  association — recognized  both 
in  painting  and  poetry;  for  example,  the 
nightingale  should  be  mentioned  or  por¬ 
trayed  with  the  plum-tree  ;  the  sparrow  with 
the  bamboo ;  the  cuckoo  with  the  moon ; 
frogs  with  rain ;  the  butterfly  with  flowers ; 
the  bat  with  the  willow-tree.  From  the 
Japan  Society  Bulletin  No.  7. 


A  WESTERN  BUNGALOW  IN 
WHICH  ECONOMY  AND  BEAU¬ 
TY  MEET:  BY  H.  L.  GAUT 

HERE  seems  no  end  to  the  variety 
that  an  architect  can  get  out  of 
that  apparently  simple  combina¬ 
tion — four  rooms  and  a  bath.  At 
any  rate,  the  designer  of  the  California 
bungalow  shown  below  seems  able  to 
achieve  originality  with  each  small  home 
that  he  undertakes,  and  undoubtedly  his 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  works 


out  the  plans  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  the  owner  and  with  due  respect 
to  the  limitations  of  the  site.  And  in  striv¬ 
ing  thus  for  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  practical  comfort  within  a  restricted 
space  and  income,  he  gains  an  unusually 
picturesque  and  satisfying  result. 

In  this  low-roofed,  many-windowed 
little  home  we  find  much  that  is  charming. 
The  simple  and  effective  use  of  cobble¬ 
stones,  concrete  and  wood  has  made  a  very 
attractive  entrance,  and  the  addition  of 
ferns  on  the  posts  and  in  the  window-boxes 
has  added  to  the  friendly  air.  The  floor 
plan  is  full  of  thought  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  live  and  work  there,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  woodwork,  built-in 
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fittings  and  other  structural  features  sug¬ 
gests  how  much  substantial  beauty  can  be 
embodied  in  even  so  inexpensive  a  dwell¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  about 
this  bungalow  is  the  grouping  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  living 
and  dining  rooms.  As  a  glance  at  the  plan 
and  exterior  will  show,  this  wall  is  practi¬ 
cally  of  glass,  so  that  plenty  of  light  and 
air  is  insured  for  the  interior.  The  bay 


A  BUNGALOW  SHOWING  INTERESTING  COMBINATION 
OF  WOOD,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

window  of  the  living  room  is  made  doubly 
inviting  by  the  building-in  of  a  seat,  and 
one  can  imagine  how  readily  both  rooms 
must  lend  themselves  to  simple  and  artistic 
furnishing. 

The  fireplace  of  course  is  an  important 
feature,  and  as  it  is  built  in  the  center  of  the 
left-hand  wall,  its  warmth  and  cheery  glow 
can  be  enjoyed  from  both  rooms;  besides, 

the  division 
between  them 
is  so  slight 
that  the  effect 
is  of  one  long 
room  extend¬ 
ing  the  depth 
of  the  bun¬ 
galow. 

The  layout 
of  the  kitchen 
and  bedroom 
on  the  left 
with  the  bath¬ 
room  between 
and  accessible 
from  both,  is 
e  s  p  e  c  i  ally 
compact  and 
utilizes  the 
given  space 
to  the  best 
advantage. 


DETAIL  OF  BUNGALOW  REVEALING  EXCELLENT  ROOF  LINES. 
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ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  USED  FOR 
THE  STENCILING  OF  THE 
WALLS  AND  DECORATIONS 
OF  A  LAKE  SHORE  BUNGALOW 
ADAPTED  FROM  A  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  DESIGN:  BY  C.  B.  WHITE- 
HOUSE 

HE  article  on  stenciling  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  for  January,  1913,  served  its 
purpose  in  that  it  inspired  the  dec¬ 
oration  by  this  means  of  an  attractive  one- 
story  bungalow.  This  comfortable  home, 
an  adaptation  of  a  Craftsman  plan,  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  hilltop  of  an  estate  ranging 
twenty  acres  along  the  lake  shore  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  The  situation  makes  its 
own  appeal ;  the  flowers  besides  bloom  in 
brilliancy  of  color  and  purity  of  outline,  the 
result  of  freedom  from  disease. 

The  four  bedrooms  and  bathroom  of  the 
bungalow  claim  at  the  moment 
attention,  since  it  was  for  their 
walls  that  the  writer  originated 
the  stencil  designs  herein  illus¬ 
trated,  the  models  for  which 
were  the  surrounding  and  fa¬ 
vorite  flowers. 

For  the  suite  of  two  north¬ 
facing  rooms  the  nasturtium 
designs  were  chosen.  The 
larger  of  these  rooms,  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  has  a  picture  rail 
five  feet  from  the  floor  and  be¬ 
low  this  rail  a  background  of 
Japanese  grass  cloth,  light  gold¬ 
en  brown  in  tone.  Above  the 
picture  rail  the  wall  is  painted 
with  three  matt-finished  coats, 
very  light  cream-brown  shading 
to  gray  rather  than  yellow, — a 
neutral  wood  shade.  The  ceil¬ 


POPPY  STENCIL  USED  BELOW  THE  PICTURE- MOLDING 
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ing  is  cream  colored.  Below  the  picture¬ 
molding  the  wider  of  the  two  nasturtium 
stencils  was  applied,  two  different  colors 
being  used  in  the  group  of  flowers,  rich 
mahogany  for  the  large  blossoms  and  deep 
golden  yellow,  the  true  nasturtium  yellow, 
for  the  buds.  A  soft  green  defined  the 
leaves  and  stems.  The  stamens  of  the 
flowers  and  the  strokes  indicating  the  vein- 
ing  of  the  leaves  were  applied  later. 

In  the  smaller  room  used  as  a  bedroom 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  painted  the 
same  color  as  the  upper  wall  above  the 
picture  rail  in  the  larger  room,  the  only 
touch  of  contrasting  color  being  in  the 
stenciling,  the  same  design  as  that  used  in 
the  larger  room. 

For  the  four  windows  of  these  two 
rooms  and  the  French  doors  opening  onto 
the  sleeping  porch,  plain,  scrim  curtains 
were  made,  finished  by  hemstitching  two 
inches  wide  and  stenciled  with  the  narrow 
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nasturtium  border.  The  same  colors  were 
used  is  in  rue  work  on  the  wall  except  that 
u  deeper  yellow  was  found  necessary  for 
the  buds,  the  light  coming  through  the 
scrum  having  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
tones.  On  the  corners  of  the  dresser  and 
table  covers,  heavy  hand-woven  natural 
linen,  the  small  nasturtium  medallion  was 


stenciled.  The  furniture  in  these  rooms 
was  chosen  of  mahogany,  the  floors  were 
constructed  of  maple  finished  in  the  natural 
color  of  the  wood  and  spread  with  brown 
Scotch  rugs.  Viewing  the  decoration  as  a 
whole  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  it  is 


STENCIL  DESIGN'  OF  NASTURTIUMS  USED  BELOW  THE 
PICTURE-MOLDING  IN  THE  SITTING  ROOM  AND  BED¬ 
ROOM. 

horizontal  lines  at  both  top  and  bottom  of 
the  design.  The  curtains  at  the  three  win¬ 
dows  are  file:  net.  Craftsman  design  Xo. 
3  forming  the  border,  and  the  stencil  work 
was  done  in  a  soft  shade  of  rose.  The 
wc  dwork  and  furniture  are  white  enamel, 
the  walls  Colonial  with  green  the  predomi¬ 
nating  color  note. 

In  the  southwest  rooms  the  walls  were 
painted  a  soft  gray-green,  very  light  in 
t  ne.  and  it  was  here  that  the  iris  stencil 
was  used.  A  rather  medium  cool  green 
formed  the  leaves  and  stems,  cream  color 
the  flowers  and  buds.  The  furniture  was 
white  maple:  the  woodwork  white  enamel, 
the  flc  :r  white  maple  with  green  and  white 
Colonial  rugs.  For  this  room  besides.filet  net 
curtains  were  made  and  a  Grecian  design 
used  for  border  darned  with  ecru  floss. 

On  entering  the  room  it  is  at  once  felt 
that  it  holds  within  it  the  power  to  give 
refreshed  energy. 

This  work  of  stenciling  was  soon  found 
to  be  decidedly  worth  while.  The  rooms 
are  beautiful,  even  entirely  satisfactory; 
and  while  the  work  was  at  first  a  bit  diffi¬ 
cult.  it  later,  with  increased  practice,  be¬ 
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both  restful  and  pleasing  to  the  artistic 

sense. 

The  walls  in  the  southeast  room  were 
painted  a  silver  gray.  the  ceiling:  the  faint¬ 
est  flush  pink.  It  was  here  that  the  poppy 
stencil  was  used  below  the  picture-molding-, 
hor  the  flower  a  rich  shade  of  rose  was 
used,  olive  green  for  the  leaves  and  stems 
and  brown-green  for  the  seed  pods  and 


came  easier  of  accomplishment  and  very 
absorbing.  At  present  there  is  thought  of 
attempting  the  decoration  of  library,  din¬ 
ing  room  and  kitchen. 

In  each  case  two  separate  stencils  were 
used.  There  is.  therefore,  the  impression 
of  generosity  and  completeness  of  design, 
noticed  about  the  rooms  of  this  little  bung¬ 
alow. 
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FURNISHING  THE  HOME:  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  AFFORDED  IN 
THE  NEW  CRAFTSMAN  BUILD¬ 
ING 

ROM  the  beginning  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Movement.  Xature  has  been 
the  guide  in  our  color  schemes,  from 
the  designing  of  an  individual  piece 
of  furniture  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  room  or 
the  color  harmony  of  an  entire  house.  We 
have  always  objected  to  one  predominating 
color  as  much  as  we  have  to  the  haphazard 
collection  of  colors  and  designs  that  may 
be  interesting  in  a  museum,  but  cannot 
coordinate  into  the  harmonious  background 
that  must  convert  a  house  into  a  home, 
and  a  home  into  a  peaceful,  comforting  en¬ 
vironment.  The  only  way  in  which  one 
can  gain  the  impression  of  a  home,  as 
suited  to  the  people  who  are  living  in  it.  as 
a  place  where  memories  are  born,  is  to  so 
plan  the  color  that  it  is  no  more  obtrusive 
than  Xature  in  her  kindliest,  friendliest 
moods.  And  so  our  Craftsman  furniture 
and  furnishings  that  we  are  showing  to-day 


on  the  three  doors  of  the  new  Craftsman 
Building  are.  so  far  as  possible,  subject  to 
the  richest  innuence  that  we  have  received 
frcm  Xature. 

Her  browns  and  her  greens  have  domi¬ 
nated  our  color  schemes,  but  we  have 
never  limited  ourselves  to  one  cr  two 
tones,  any  more  than  Xature  herself  does. 
Starting  with  the  wonderful  varaticr  of 
color  to  be  found  in  properly  treated  oak. 
as  a  foundation  note  in  our  furniture  and 
fittings,  we  have  branched  out  through  ah 
the  various  interesting,  subtle  shades  of 
green,  through  the  yellows,  reds,  blues, 
violets,  without  ever  feeling  a  lack  of 
•unity,  because  our  purpose  is.  so  far  as  hu¬ 
manly  possible,  to  be  at  one  with  Xature  fit 
the  development  of  our  color  scheme.  Ami 
those  of  us  who  love  Xature.  her  woods, 
gardens,  and  picturesque  seashores,  know 
that  she  is  never  a  coward  in  her  combina¬ 
tion  of  tones.  Whatever  colors  she 
chooses,  she  fearlessly  presents  in  closest 
relation  with  all  other  colors,  and  always 
she  manages  with  her  blue  overhead,  her 
green  or  gray  under  foot,  her  browns  in 
the  background  to  bring  together  her  vivid 
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tones  without  harshness  or  discord.  There 
is  no  limit  thus  to  Nature’s  daring  or  to 
her  subtlety  and  we  feel  that  in  house  fur¬ 
nishing,  daring  and  subtlety  are  the  two 
controlling  impulses.  So  in  planning  a 
large  furniture  and  furnishing  display  in 
New  York,  our  desire  is  to  show  all  the 


CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE  AND  FITTINGS  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR. 


A  GROUP  OF  FURNISHINGS  AT  THE  39TH  ST.  EN¬ 
TRANCE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING. 

beauty  that  a  complete  gamut  of  color  can 
give,  but  always  with  the  most  harmoni¬ 
ous  result  when  the  whole  is  considered. 

The  more  we  branch  out  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  house  furnishing  activities, 
into  the  making  of 
metal  work,  fabrics  of 
all  kinds,  the  select¬ 
ing  of  pottery  suitable 
for  these  furnishings, 
the  designing  and 
planning  of  rugs  and 
portieres,  the  more 
we  realize  that  all 
beautiful  varieties  of 
fine  house  furnish¬ 
ings  are  interesting 
and  harmonious  in 
combination  with  the 
products  of  the 
Craftsman  Work¬ 
shop. 

At  one  time  when 
we  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  our  way 
along  the  lines  of 
house  fittings,  we  felt 
more  or  less  that  the 
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Craftsman  house  could  only  carry  Crafts¬ 
man  furniture  and  furnishings.  We  still 
feel  that  the  Craftsman  house  or  indeed 
any  house  of  substantial  and  dignified 
ideals  is  closely  related  to  the  Craftsman 
furnishings ;  but  we  have  gone  far  beyond 
this  in  our  sure  knowledge  that  the  good 
things,  the  really  beautifully  designed  and 
exquisitely  wrought  furnishings  of  any 
generation  are  sure  to  be  harmonious  with 
the  Craftsman  designs.  This  is  essential¬ 
ly  true  of  Colonial  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  true,  too,  of  all  the  finer  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Japan,  rugs,  screens,  lamp  shades, 
prints,  draperies all  these  things  from 
the  Mikado’s  country  find  a  right  and  har¬ 
monious  surrounding  in  the  houses  fur¬ 
nished  in  Craftsman  ways.  The  carved 
ebony  from  India,  the  fine  old  pieces  of 
Jacobean  furnishings,  the  rugs  from  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  the  more  vivid  and  flaming 
designs  from  the  Viennese  shops  today,  all 
are  interesting  and  apparently  all  at  home 
in  the  environment  which  has  for  its  foun¬ 
dation  stone  the  Craftsman  product.  In¬ 
deed  in  our  new  shops  in  New  York  in 
the  Craftsman  Building  we  are  showing 
an  ever  increasing  variety  of  beautiful 
things  that  combine  satisfactorily  with  our 
Craftsman  furnishings. 

In  our  rug  department  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Craftsman  Building,  we  have  rugs 


of  all  ages  and  of  great  beauty  and  inter¬ 
est.  We  have  collected  some  of  the  rarest 
of  the  old  Chinese  rugs,  hundreds  of  years 
old,  still  exquisitely  fresh  in  rose  and  blue 
and  yellow  combinations  and  with  designs 
full  of  naive  interest.  Besides  the  Ming 
rugs,  we  have  the  old  Samarkand  prayer 
mats,  which  are  especially  beautiful  with 
our  lighter-toned  oak  furniture,  and  the 
“Long-Life”  rugs  in  their  quaint  designs 
of  flying  bats  and  luscious  peaches,  won¬ 
derfully  and  intricately  interwoven,  giving 
a  rich  yet  delicate  note  of  perfect  color  in  a 
Craftsman  drawing  room.  The  manager 
of  our  rug  department  feels  that  some  of 
the  modern  Chinese  rugs  with  their 
warmer  note  of  orange  possess  a  rare 
beauty. 

In  addition  he  has  a  rich  variety  of  the 
new  Irish  rugs  from  Donegal,  and  our 
own  weaves  in  Scotch  wool ;  also  our  re¬ 
versible  rugs  woven  from  our  own  designs 
in  India  and  made  of  bullock's  wool. 
These  latter  are  shown  in  some  of  the  rich¬ 
est  colors, — blue,  orange  and  apple  green 
on  wood  brown  grounds,  and  are  especially 
good  in  combination  with  the  warm  oak 
tones  of  the  Craftsman  furniture ;  also  in 
rooms  furnished  with  the  Craftsman  wil¬ 
low. 

Perhaps  this  is  just  the  place  in  which 
to  speak  of  the  development  of  our  wil- 
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low  furniture,  which  is  one  of  the  special¬ 
ties  of  the  Craftsman  Workshops.  This 
beautiful  modern  furniture  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  appropriate  merely  for  bunga¬ 
low  or  summer  cottage.  It  is  being  made 
in  so  many  of  Nature’s  own  different 
tones,  all  finished  without  varnish  (sug¬ 
gesting  the  willow  as  we  remember  it  in 
the  sunlight  on  the  river’s  bank)  that  it  is 
suited  to  all  kinds  of  lovely  home  fittings. 
It  is  especially  attractive  in  the  breakfast 
room,  the  sitting  room,  the  bedroom,  and 
the  colors  of  the  willow  are  varied  and 
beautiful,  to  suit  the  taste  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  home-makers.  But  always  the  re¬ 
sult  is  simple,  beautiful  and  friendly 
whether  the  tones  are  soft  greens  or  shaded 
browns,  wistaria  or  spring  blue.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  flexible,  at  the  same  time  durable 
and  in  some  ways  we  feel  that  this  willow 
furniture  is  a  product  closer  to  Nature 
than  anything  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve. 

The  lighter  tones  of  oak  furniture  are 
interesting  in  combination  with  the  wil¬ 
low,  and  we  are  upholstering  them  now 
with  new  tones  of  velvet  that  seem  espe¬ 
cially  to  belong  to  what  we  have  always 
thought  of  as  the  spring  colors,— soft 
blues,  yellows,  greens,  dull-wood  browns 
and  delicate  rose.  We  have  grown  to  teel 
more  and  more  in  the  last  few  years  the 
need  not  only  of  more  color  with  our  fur¬ 
niture  and  hangings,  but  also  of  the  more 
delicate  tones.  In  fitting  up  the  women’s 
rest  room  in  the  Craftsman  Club  in  the 
new  building  the  dominating  note  is  helio¬ 
trope.  With  this  has  been  combined  the 


most  delicate  green  and  the  palest  rose. 
The  willow  furniture  has  the  heliotrope 
note,  and  even  the  gum  wood  has  the  hues 
of  an  early  day  in  the  woods.  We  find 
that  in  no  way  do  these  more  delicate  tones 
jar  with  the  general  Craftsman  scheme 
when  they  are  well  thought  out  and  prop¬ 
erly  harmonize  with  the  tones  of  the  wood 
and  the  coloring  of  the  walls. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  wall  covering  and  all  through  the 
new  Craftsman  Building  the  walls  have 
been  treated  by  the  Craftsman  process, 
which  not  only  is  adjustable  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  color  tone,  but  has  the  interesting  va¬ 
riation  of  texture  that  corresponds  to  the 
uneven  weave  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish 
linens.  The  surface  is  rough  so  that  it 
gathers  up  the  light,  and  whatever  the  tone 
selected  it  is  even  more  beautiful  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime.  In  the  Craftsman 
Building  we  have  tested  walls  done  in 
green,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  heliotrope,  each 
one  forming  a  unique  and  beautiful  back¬ 
ground  for  the  different  styles  of  furni¬ 
ture.  The  development  of  this  wall  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  of  great  interest  as  the  plas¬ 
ter  walls  of  the  new  building  were  in  the 
first  place  a  dead,  smooth  white  which  did 
not  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  any  beauty 
of  tone  or  texture  and  the  development  of 
this  particular  process  came  -about  through 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  walls  into  harmony 
with  the  furniture  and  fittings  displayed. 

As  our  interest  in  the  lighter  colors  in¬ 
creases  we  find  ourselves  occasionally  re¬ 
turning  to  ivory-toned  wood  combined 
with  willow  furniture  for  bedroom  fittings. 

And  for  this  kind  of 
room  delicate  fabrics 
are  necessary,  in  tones 
that  are  interesting 
and  appropriate.  And 
rugs,  too,  we  are 
having  woven  which 
seem  an  inherent  part 
of  the  whole  scheme 
of  cheerfulness  and 
fine  harmony. 

For  the  men’s  Rest 
Room  we  have  ad¬ 
hered  more  to  the  old 
Craftsman  ideal  of 
yellow,  brown  and 
orange,  with  copper 
and  yellow  glass  for 
the  lighting  fixtures 
and  rugs  from  India 
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in  warm  hues  and  rough  weaves.  In 
fact,  the  men’s  rest  room  is  an  excellent 
example  of  all  the  richness  and  com¬ 
fort  combined  that  exclusive  Craftsman 
furniture  and  fittings  can  show.  As 
the  room  has  been  designed  with  an  open 
fire,  it  in  many  ways  becomes  a  realized 
ideal  of  Craftsman  beauty.  A  departure 
in  the  furniture  of  the  Craftsman  Res¬ 
taurant  will  be  noticed  in  the  carved 
legs  of  the  tables  and  chairs  and  in 
the  copper  binding  around  the  foot  of  the 
table  legs,  also  in  a  wide  beveled  edge  on 
some  of  the  very  large  tables  and  side¬ 
boards.  These  variations  do  not  alter  the 
look  of  strength  and  durability  for  which 
the  furniture  has  always  been  famous,  but 
possibly  add  a  note  of  distinction  to  the 
more  elaborate  library,  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  pieces.  An  unusually  large 
stock  of  these  furnishings  and  fittings  is 
being  carried  in  the  Craftsman  Building  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  any  person 
desirous  of  furnishing  a  house  completely 
to  find  combined  under  one  roof  every  kind 
of  furniture  and  every  detail  of  fittings  as 
well  as  color  suggestions  that  will  develop 
the  interior  of  a  home  into  an  environment 
at  once  practical,  beautiful  and  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  We  have  always  felt  that  “shop¬ 
ping  around”  was  a  habit  which  accounted 
very  often  for  the  lack  of  harmonious 
beauty  in  the  American  home.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  possible  here  in  the  new 
Craftsman  Building  to  furnish  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  planning  a  home  without  a  jar¬ 
ring  note  in  design  or  color. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  THE 
U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

HOSE  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
game  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  elk  have 
been  found  in  the  Uinta  National  Forest, 
Utah,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Since  these  elk  are  not  shipments  from 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  neighboring 
forests,  the  State  and  Federal  officials  re¬ 
gard  this  apparent  increase  in  big  game  as 
the  result  of  protection. 

FROM  a  recent  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  we  learn  that  the  forests  of 
Corsica,  the  little  island  upon  which 
Napoleon  was  born,  are  managed  by  the 
French  government.  Lumber,  firewood 
and  turpentine  are  produced,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  trees  are  far  more  efficient¬ 
ly  utilized  than  in  America. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
OUR  OLD  NURSERY  RHYMES:  IL¬ 
LUSTRATED  BY  H.  WILLEBEEK 
LE  MAIR 

HRISTMAS  is  so  essentially  a 
children’s  festival  that  it  is  only 
natural  to  find  at  each  returning 
season  a  renewed  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  interest  in  children’s  books.  Vol¬ 
umes  big  and  little  of  fairytales  and 
legends,  in  prose  and  verse,  picture  books, 
song  books,  nursery  rhymes  old  and  new, 
greet  us  temptingly  from  window,  book¬ 
shelf  and  counter,  reminding  us  that  the 
time  of  gifts  is  drawing  near  and  that — ex¬ 
cepting  a  doll  or  a  toy, — there  is  no  pres¬ 
ent  a  child  welcomes  so  eagerly  as  a  new 
book. 

Among  the  recent  publications  that 
should  find  special  favor  at  this  holiday 
time  in  the  eyes  of  both  old  and  young,  is 
the  volume  from  which  we  are  reproduc¬ 
ing  illustrations  here.  “Our  Old  Nursery 
Rhymes”  is  a  collection  of  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  songs  and  verses  that  our  child¬ 
hood  knew  so  well,  with  the  original  tunes 
harmonized  by  Alfred  Moffat,  and  each 
one  rendered  graphic  by  dainty  color-draw¬ 
ings  from  the  brush  of  Miss  H.  Willebeek 
Le  Mair. 

Seldom  have  we  seen,  in  the  world  of 
children’s  books,  a  more  charming  example 
of  the  illustrator’s  art.  Evidently  this 
young  artist  knows  how  to  enter  thorough¬ 
ly  into  the  spirit  of  the  nursery,  listening 
to  the  fantastic  and  amusing  songs  and 
rhymes  with  all  the  eagerness  and  rapt  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  child.  With  an  imagination 
and  insight  which  suggest  a  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  her  own  early  playtimes,  she  has 
visualized  the  old,  well  remembered  legends 
and  even  the  more  ancient  and  less  famil¬ 
iar  ones,  and  has  set  down  these  mental 
pictures  in  a  clear  and  at  the  same  time  a 
delightfully  poetic  way. 

Comedy  and  tragedy,  humor  and  pathos, 
seriousness  and  grotesqueness,  run  through 
these  picture  pages,  following  as  closely 
upon  each  other’s  heels  as  sunshine  upon 
an  April  shower.  One  finds  the  famous 
pussy  cat  who  went  to  London  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  upon  close  questioning  admitted 
having  “caught  a  little  mouse  under  her 
chair likewise  the  “crooked  man”  who 
found  the  “crooked  sixpence,”  Polly  who 
put  the  kettle  on,  and  the  baby  who  was 
rocked  on  the  tree-top.  Little  Jack  Horner, 
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Little  Miss  Muffet,  Jack  and  Jill  and  other 
nursery  celebrities  enliven  the  pages  with 
their  adventures,  while  Hiunpty  Dumpty, 
Black  Sheep  and  the  Three  Blind  Mice  are 
also  seen. 

From  a  purely  technical  point  of  view, 
the  artist’s  work  is  characterized  by  well 
balanced  composition,  grace  and  subtlety  of 
line,  soft  charm  of  coloring  and  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  detail. 

Moreover,  each  subject  is  handled  with 
a  delicacy  and  understanding  that  denote 
the  sympathetic  child-lover.  There  is  a 
vein  of  whimsical  humor  all  through  the 
work,  so  that  each  new  picture  provokes 
an  appreciative  smile.  Sometimes  the  lit¬ 
tle  figures  peep  out  at  one  with  a  prim,  old- 
fashioned  air  from  a  background  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  well  ordered  English  or  German 
household  or  the  classic  severity  of  a  for¬ 
mal  garden ;  at  other  times  the  scenes  are 
veiled  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetic  ten¬ 
derness,  as  though  one  were  gazing  back 
through  the  mist  of  years  at  the  beloved 
and  legendary  creations  who  peopled  those 
“little  songs  of  long  ago.”  But  whatever 
may  be  the  picture’s  mood,  you  find  your¬ 
self  entering  into  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
understanding  that  recall  the  days  when 


"pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you  been?” 

ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  H.  WILLEBEEK  LE 
HAIR  IN  “OUR  OLD  NURSERY  RHYMES.” 

you  too  believed — or  almost  believed — in 
fairies ;  when  the  adventure  of  pussy  in  the 
well  aroused  your  keenest  anxiety,  when 
the  eccentricities  of  Mary’s  little  lamb  af¬ 
forded  a  bit  of  genuine  humor,  and  the  fall 
of  Humpty  Dumpty  was  a  disaster  of  his¬ 
toric  significance. 

As  we  glance  through  the  pages  we 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  book  will  find 
its  way  into  many  childish  hands  this 
Christmas  season,  to  gladden  with  music, 
pictures  and  rhymes  the  hearts  of  the  little 
people,  just  as  the  original  verses  rejoiced 
our  own  heart  in  the  pleasant  playtimes  of 
long  ago.  (Published  by  Augener,  Ltd., 
London,  England.  American  agent,  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  New  York.  30  songs  and 
color  illustrations.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  EDI¬ 
TOR-IN-CHIEF  ISAAC  K.  FUNK 

HE  New  Standard  Dictionary  has 
been  compiled  in  the  interests  of  the 
English  language  and  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  speak  it  comprehensively.  The 
volume  is  a  notable  achievement  destined 
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to  be  of  unlimited  usefulness  to  multitudes 
of  people.  It  is  a  broader,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  work  than  the  Standard  Dictionary 
as  first  published  some  twenty  years  ago 
and  which  was  then  a  marked  advance 
over  all  preceding  works  of  similar  char¬ 
acter. 

During  the  last  four  years  specialists  in 
various  sciences  and  other  phases  of  the 
English-speaking  races  have  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  bringing  the  new  dictionary  to 
its  present  state  of  usefulness.  Neither 
time  nor  money  has  been  spared  to  achieve 
perfection  in  this  work,  both  from  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  and  a  publisher’s  viewpoint. 

A  new  departure  is  found  in  the  two 
keys  for  pronunciation  that  are  included — 
the  familiar  system  known  as  the  text-book 
key,  and  the  more  accurate  key,  a  revised 
scientific  alphabet,  approved  strongly  by 
modern  scholarship.  This  arrangement,  as 
can  well  be  understood,  enables  the  search¬ 
er  for  information  to  use  whichever  key 
he  prefers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  assists 
the  scholar,  through  a  comparison  of  the 
two  systems,  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
concerning  the  niceties  of  pronunciation. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  text  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  has  been  revised,  many  new  words 


“the  three  little  kittens”  who  lost  their  mit¬ 
tens,  AS  pictured  by  miss  le  mair  in  “our  old 
NURSERY  RHYMES.” 

have  been  included,  such  as  those  that  have 
hitherto  had  place  only  in  colloquial  or 
vulgar  English  and  many  that  have  been 
derived  from  other  languages.  The  pol¬ 
icy  pursued  by  authorities  on  the  English 
tongue  is  that  of  drawing  into  its  fold  all 
words  that  appeal  to  the  people  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  expression  of  thought,  either 
complicated  or  simple.  This  policy  is 
strongly  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Academie  Franqaise,  which  is  so  hyper¬ 
critical  about  the  French  tongue  that  it 
yearly  prunes  it  severely  and  enters  new 
words  only  after  an  almost  unlimited  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  a  result  the  vocabulary  of  the 
French  language  is  remarkably  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  English  tongue. 

The  make-up  of  the  new  Standard  is 
most  pleasing  to  look  upon,  the  paper,  the 
inside  lining  of  the  covers  and  the  morocco 
binding  evidently'  chosen  with  an  idea  of 
long  service  and  convenience.  The  work 
is  published  in  one  full  volume,  also  in  an 
edition  of  two  volumes,  the  choice  between 
them  being  a  matter  of  individual  prefer¬ 
ence.  (Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
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Company,  New  York  and  London.  Terms 
defined  450,000.  Illustrations  7,000.  Price 
$30.00.) 

THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH:  BY  EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

tt'T'H  F.  Joy  of  Youth,”  a  love  story  of 
X  today  replete  with  modernisms 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  ardent 
souls,  shows  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  a  new  field, 
using  his  pen  in  Italy  and  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  her  immortal  art  works.  And  if  the 
story  in  its  directness,  its  wide  sympathy  and 
its  aim  to  perpetuate  truth  inspires  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  author  has  drunk  deeply  from 
the  fountain  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  it  might  well 
be  asked  if  a  purer,  more  sparkling  stream- 
could  be  chosen  for  an  inspiring  draught. 

Mr.  Hewlett  may  have  influenced  Mr. 
Phillpotts ;  the  former  in  turn  has  been 
thought  bv  many  to  have  been  deeply  mold¬ 
ed  by  Meredith.  It  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  if  these  men  had  somewhat  the 
same  type  of  mind,  penetrating  things  with 
the  same  quality  of  vision ;  and  that  they 
have  aided  rather  than  been  unduly  influ¬ 
enced  by  each  other’s  achievement. 

Not  in  the  cause  of  romance  is  the  “J°y 
of  Youth”  of  value,  but  rather  for  the 


TWO  QUAINT  MEDALLIONS  BY  MISS  LE  MAIR,  ILLUS¬ 
TRATING  THE  OLD  NURSERY  RHYME  OF  “LUCY 
LOCKET”  AND  THE  LOST  POCKET. 

opinions  it  expresses  about  the  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  sought  in  the  land  of  blue  skies 
and  starlit  nights.-  More  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  is  related  throughout  these 
pages  than  in  many  guide  books,  and  in  a 
way  infinitely  more  human,  more  free  from 
cant.  The  reader  longs  to  return  to  Italy, 
if  only  to  search  for  the  things  that  he  has 
failed  to  observe  in  the  past  and  which  are 
clearly  seen  by  the  artist  of  this  story. 

This  hero  of  Mr.  Phillpotts,  ( Bertram 
Dangerf.cld) ,  twenty-seven  years  old, 
seeks  to  see  and  to  understand  art,  and  art 
alone.  He  is  very  earnest.  He  evolves 
convictions  and  arrives  at  a  point  wherein 
rest  realities  as  he  conceives  them.  He 
says  some  delightful  things. 

To  many  the  joy  about  this  hero  will  be 
found  in  his  adoration  of  Greek  ideals  and 
sentiments,  and  in  his  absolute  striving  to 
be  guided  by  the  beautiful.  He  is  a  hero 
clean  of  soul  and  mind.  The  girl  to  whom 
he  expounds  his  theories  and  who  with  him 
weaves  the  romance  of  the  story,  is  led  un¬ 
der  his  influence  to  see  life  at  a  different 
angle  from  that  of  her  home  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  As  soon  as  the  change  in  her  atti- 
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tude  toward  life  is  made  known,  it  follows 
naturally  that  her  engagement  to  a  conven¬ 
tional  English  neighbor  is  broken.  With 
this  barrier  down  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  returning  to  Italy,  the  land  of  her 
affection  and  seeking,  amid  lightning  and 
storm  that  swept  and  bewildered  her,  her 
artist  lover  on  the  hilltop  whither  he  had 
gone  in  pursuance  of  his  work.  The  final 
touch  is  exquisite.  “The  kiss  is  as  long  as 
the  whole  life  of  many  creatures  that  live 
on  earth.”  (Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  Boston,  333  pages.  Price  $1.30 
net.) 

DIANA  ARDWAY:  BY  VAN  ZO  POST 

NUSUAL  and  delightful — these  are 
the  first  adjectives  that  occur  to  one 
in  attempting  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  this  many-sided  and  brilliantly  writ¬ 
ten  novel.  True,  its  main  theme  is  not 
particularly  new,  being  the  earnest  but  fu¬ 
tile  efforts  of  a  much-experienced  bachelor 
to  escape  the  equally  persevering  attentions 
of  a  vivacious  and  charming  girl,  whose 
only  disqualifications,  in  his  eyes,  are  her 
youth,  her  keen  and  occasionally  exasperat¬ 
ing  powers  of  intuition  and  mind-reading, 
and  the  fact  that  her  father  is  a  million¬ 


‘‘girls  and  boys  come  out  to  play”  is  the  title 

OF  THE  OLD  SONG  FOR  WHICH  THIS  ILLUSTRATION 
WAS  MADE  BY  MISS  LE  MAIR  IN  “OUR  OLD  NURSERY 
RHYMES.” 

aire.  But  the  unique  way  in  which  the 
story  is  developed,  and  the  peculiar  psychic 
elements  that  enter  into  its  unfolding,  give 
every  page  an  original  flavor. 

As  to  the  style — picture  a  combination 
of  the  avalanche-like  vocabulary  of  Hune- 
ker,  the  realism  of  Kipling,  the  bluntness 
of  London  and  the  subtlety  of  Hewlett, 
and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  expression  in  this  whirlwind  ro¬ 
mance.  But  it  is  unfair  to  draw  compari¬ 
sons,  for  the  work  is  preeminently  indi¬ 
vidual, — an  invigorating  mixture  of  whole¬ 
some  humor  and  cynical  comment,  naivete 
and  sophistication,  classic  epigrams  and 
modern  slang.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  2  colored 
illustrations.  327  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR:  COMPILED  BY 
GRACE  B.  FAXON 

NDER  the  headings,  Home,  Out¬ 
doors,  Worth  Whiles,  Happy  Days, 
Fundamentals,  Frills,  Tests  and  Con¬ 
tests,  Sympathy,  Character,  and  Values, 
this  practical  book  the  “School  Year”  gives 
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to  teachers  an  incentive  to  become  vital 
forces  in  their  schools  and  communities, 
besides  the  knowledge  of  how  to  bring 
their  schools  into  harmony  with  new  educa¬ 
tional  ideas. 

The  book  is  enthusiastically  written 
with  the  promptings  behind  it  of  personal 
experience.  (Published  by  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  256  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 

THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  CHILD: 
BY  NORMAN  BARNESBY,  M.D. 

HE  present  book,  “The  Mother  and 
the  Child,”  treats  exclusively  of  these 
two  beings  and  their  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other.  The  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child 
is  entered  into  exhaustively,  and  the  care  of 
the  child  from  the  instant  of  its  birth  until 
it  is  well  grown  is  next  passed  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  nurse  and  nursery,  feeding,  infec¬ 
tions,  contagious  and  nervous  diseases, 
minor  disorders  and  simple  operations, 
eugenics  and  the  need  of  common  sense, 
are  among  the  subjects  that  Mr.  Barnesby 
believes  should  be  better  understood  than 
at  present  by  every  woman  in  the  land. 

The  convenient  form  of  the  book  and  its 
moderate  price  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
many  women  who  have  been  unable  to  buy 
the  costly  medical  books  infinitely  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  comprehension.  (Published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerlev,  New  "S  ork.  189  pages. 
Price  $1.25  net.) 

ART  NOTES 

CURRENT  AND  RECENT  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES 

f'  Ml  MIE  National  Society  of  Craftsmen 

I  has  just  announced  the  opening  of 
its  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  lasting  from  De¬ 
cember  4th  to  28th.  The  exhibition  will 
be,  as  usual,  at  the  galleries  of  the  National 
Arts  Club,  and  will  include  jewelry,  metal 
work,  ceramics,  bookbinding,  pottery,  wood 
carving,  textiles,  embroidery,  leather  work, 
basketry,  photographs  and  Christmas  cards. 

Likewise  at  the  National  Arts  Club  is 
the  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Books 
of  the  Yrear.  the  closing  date  for  which  is 
November  28th. 

Art  lovers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  collection  of  etchings  by  Rembrandt  is  on 


view  at  the  galleries  of  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Co.  until  Saturday,  December  6th.  There 
are  eighty  etchings  here,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  paintings  at 
the  MacDowell  Club  the  following  artists 
were  represented:  Mountfort  Coolidge, 
Anne  Goldthwaite,  Elizabeth  Grandin, 
Edith  Haworth,  Margaret  Wendell  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Louise  Pope,  Clara  Greenleaf 
Perry,  Mary  C.  Rogers  and  Thomas  C. 
Skinner. 

A  selected  collection  of  mezzotints  bv 
Samuel  Cousins,  R.  A.,  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & 
Co.  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Etchings  by  contemporary  American 
etchers  were  shown  during  October  in  the 
print  gallery  of  Brown-Robertson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  each  afternoon  an  etching  was 
executed  and  explained  from  the  first  bit¬ 
ing  of  the  plate  to  the  final  printing. 

The  Montross  Gallery  has  opened  its 
galleries  for  the  season,  the  canvases  shown 
being  by  George  Bellows,  Charles  Bittin- 
ger,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Guy  Bene  du  Bois, 
C.  Bertram  Hartman.  Edward  Adam  Kra¬ 
mer.  Elmer  L.  MacRae,  Van  Hearing  Per- 
rine,  James  Preston.  Eugene  E.  Speicher, 
Alden  Twachtman.  Eugene  Paul  Oilman, 
George  Alfred  Williams.  Claggett  Wilson 
and  Denys  Wortman,  Jr.  The  next  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  one  of  early  Chinese  paint¬ 
ings.  pottery,  bronzes  and  stone  sculpture. 

A  collection  of  paintings  by  Allen  1  ucker 
is  on  view  at  the  Folsom  Galleries. 

Etchings  and  paintings  by  \\  illiam 
Auerbach-Levy  were  shown  at  the  Acad¬ 
eme  Room  in  the  Fine  Art  Galleries  dur¬ 
ing  November. 

Twenty  paintings  and  thirty  “journey 
notes”  by  Lester  D.  Boronda  were  exhib¬ 
ited  in  November  at  the  Brans  Galleries. 

“Thirty  Paintings  by  Thirty  Artists’ 
constituted  a  November  exhibition  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  among  the  men  repre¬ 
sented  being  Gifford  Beal,  Frank  W.  Ben¬ 
son.  Paul  Dougherty.  Childe  Hassam.  Rob¬ 
ert  Henri.  F.  Luis  Mora  and  other  well 
known  artists. 

Another  November  exhibition  was  that 
at  the  gallerv  of  Kennedy  &  Co.,  where 
etchings  and  dry-points  by  D.  Y .  Cameron 
were  on  view. 

Paul  Manship.  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  sculpture  at  his  studio  early  in  No¬ 
vember. 


Courtesy  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 
See  Tage  315. 


“JUNE  MOWER  AT  REST:”  CON¬ 
STANTIN  MEUNIER,  SCULPTOR. 


VITALITY  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE: 
BY  W.  CARMAN  ROBERTS 

(Our  object  in  presenting  this  article  on  the  most  absorbing  political  topic  of  the  day  is 
that  the  readers  of  our  magazine  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  question  impar¬ 
tially.  The  Craftsman  always  feels  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  at  the  truth  of  any 
discussion.  If  we  can  help  our  people  do  this  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible  and  import¬ 
ant  in  the  handling  of  any  issue,  national  or  international.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
attitude  Mr.  Shuster  has  taken  in  The  Century  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  one  greatly. to  be 
regretted,  and  while  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  issue  with  him  in  a  controversial  spirit,  we 
do  feel  it  essential  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  presented  calmly  and  fearlessly. 
We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  from  our  readers  upon  this  question,  as  well  as  upon  ail 
questions  of  significance  to  the  world  at  large.  We  want  The  Craftsman  Magazine  to 
stand  an  open  forum  for  all  important  topics  of  the  day.) 

T  is  ninety  years  since  President  Monroe  declared  in 
a  message  to  Congress  that  any  further  colonization 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  any  European  Power 
would  be  considered  “dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety”  and  “a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis¬ 
position  toward  the  United  States,”  and  the  storm  of 
foreign  protest  his  words  evoked  has  never  entirely 
subsided.  Yet  despite  the  anger  and  indignation  of  land-hungry 
monarchies  over  this  peremptory  “no  trespassing”  edict,  and  despite 
many  an  academic  onslaught  by  disinterested  critics  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  remains  today  not  only  intact,  but 
practically  the  only  clearly-formulated  and  generally-recognized 
foreign  policy  that  this  country  possesses. 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  once  more  being  dragged  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  partly  because  of  European  impatience  over  the 
prolonged  disorder  in  Mexico,  and  partly  because  the  approaching 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  tended  to  focus  our  interest  on 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Latin-American  republics  to  the  south 
of  us.  Again  we  hear  that  the  doctrine  announced  by  James  Monroe 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  represents  an  arrogant  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority  that  would  have  been  successfully  challenged 
long  ago  by  the  European  Powers  had  it  not  been  for  jealousies 
among  themselves;  that  it  involves  an  offensive  and  patronizing 
attitude  toward  our  sister  republics  in  South  and  Central  America; 
that  by  implication  it  forces  us  into  the  humiliating  role  of  debt 
collector  for  European  concessionaires;  that  it  is  likely  at  any  time 
to  involve  us  in  a  needless  and  disastrous  war;  and,  finally,  that  it 
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has  served  its  purpose  and  is  now  obsolete.  Before  indicating  some 
of  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  neither  dead 
nor  dying,  but  is  proving  its  vitality  by  that  most  convincing  of  all 
evidence,  growth,  we  will  listen  to  the  case  against  it  as  stated  by 
one  of  its  latest  and  most  dispassionate  critics. 

Writing  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  loyal  American  citizen,  Mr.  W. 
Morgan  Shuster  in  the  December  Century  insists  not  only  that  this 
time-honored  doctrine  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  United  States  either 
commercially,  politically  or  strategically,  but  that  it  “daily  subjects 
us  to  the  danger  of  either  having  to  renounce  it  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  force  or  entering  upon  a  pernicious  and  possibly  hopeless 
struggle.”  Moreover,  he  says  it  is  not  based  on  any  great  moral  or 
ethical  ground;  it  fosters  national  irresponsibility  in  the  weaker 
Latin-American  countries  by  affording  them  shelter  when  they  fail 
to  keep  faith  in  their  financial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  alive  distrust  of  us  in  those  very  states, 
which  cannot  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives,  but 
suspect  us  of  warning  Europe  off  only  that  we  ourselves  may  ulti¬ 
mately  take  possession.  He  reminds  us  also  that  “the  European 
Powers,  even  Great  Britain,  have  never  accepted  this  policy  save  at 
times  when  it  was  convenient  to  tolerate  it,”  and  that  it  has  escaped 
serious  challenge  thus  far  principally  because  the  attention  of  the 
European  nations  has  been  focused  nearer  home  by  fears  and 
jealousies  of  one  another.  But  the  time  is  approaching,  he  says, 
when  this  long-delayed  challenge  will  be  issued.  “The  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  certain  European  and  Asiatic  nations,  the 
additional  room  which  will  be  absolutely  required  by  them,  the 
growing  trade  and  increasing  interests  of  Europe  in  South  America, 
the  ever-present  land-hunger — all  these  factors,  in  the  face  of  the  vast 
stretches  of  a  rich,  undeveloped  and  sparsely  settled  continent,  will 
inevitably  bring  it  about  that  hitherto  rival  nations  will  recognize 
their  common  welfare,  call  a  truce  among  themselves,  and  test  this 
vague  suzerainty  of  the  United  States  at  some  convenient  time  and 
place.”  When  that  time  comes,  Mr.  Shuster  warns  us,  “the  American 
people  will  be  suddenly  faced  by  the  most  tremendous  crisis  in  their 
history.”  They  will  have  to  “fight  an  appalling  war,  probably 
against  overwhelming  odds”  or  “retire  under  pressure  in  national 
humiliation.” 

IN  other  words,  Mr.  Shuster  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
colossal  bluff  which  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  “called.”  But  even 
granting  that  President  Monroe  was  taking  chances  when  he 
posted  his  “keep  off  the  grass”  notice  over  two  great  continents 
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comprising  more  than  a  score  of  nations,  does  it  not  seem  that  a  bluff 
that  succeeds  for  ninety  years  deserves  another  name?  Moreover 
there  are  indications  that  before  the  European  Powers  have  so 
harmonized  their  own  differences  that  they  feel  free  to  put  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  serious  test  it  will  have  grown  normally  into 
a  doctrine  of  Pan-American  defense,  with  not  only  the  United 
States  but  such  countries  as  the  Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile  as  its 
sponsors  and  champions.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  time  foreign  nations 
are  ready  to  combine  against  it,  American  nations  will  probably  be 
ready  to  combine  in  its  defense.  This  adoption  of  the  doctrine  by 
the  other  stable  and  powerful  American  governments  has  been  more 
than  once  suggested  by  ex-President  Roosevelt.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  address  in  Buenos  Aires  he  agreed  with  a  previous  speaker 
who  said  that  the  Argentine  had  become  so  rich  and  powerful  that  it 
no  longer  needed  the  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against 
foreign  aggressions,  but  he  went  on  to  urge  that  it  should  therefore 
join  with  the  United  States  in  upholding  the  doctrine  in  the  interest 
of  the  weaker  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  stability,  the  Colonel  went  on  to  say,  each  Latin-American 
republic  should  become  a  guarantor  with  the  United  States  of  the 
principle  that  foreign  conquest  cannot  be  tolerated  on  American  soil. 
And  in  his  “Chapters  of  a  Possible  Biography,”  in  The  Outlook,  he 
declares  that  such  great  and  prosperous  commonwealths  as  the 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile  no  longer  stand  in  any  position  of  tutelage 
toward  the  United  States,  but  “occupy  toward  us  precisely  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Canada  occupies.”  They  are,  in  other  words,  “competent 
to  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  themselves.” 

This  doctrine  which  for  ninety  years  has  been  a  cardinal  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy  has  not  merely  held  its  own  during  this  period, 
but  has  proved  its  vitality  by  gradually  extending  its  scope  under 
succeeding  administrations.  Thus  under  President  Cleveland  it  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that  any  European  Power  owning  land  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  arbitrate  its  boundary  disputes  with  its 
neighbors.  President  Roosevelt  went  further  than  his  predecessors 
in  accepting  for  Uncle  Sam  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  role  of 
benevolent  policeman,  “the  big  brother  with  a  stick,”  who,  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale  puts  it,  “would  keep  intruders  from  an¬ 
noying  the  little  fellows,  and  who  would  also  see  to  it  that  the  little 
fellows  did  not  annoy  the  neighbors.”  Under  President  Taft  the 
Lodge  resolution,  passed  by  the  Senate  but  not  signed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  undertook  to  carry  Monroeism  still  further  by  denying  the 
right  of  American  republics  to  sell  harbor  rights  to  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions. 
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BUT  the  most  remarkable  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  that  formulated  by  President  Wilson  within  very  recent  weeks 
and  involving  the  proposition  that  the  United  States  will  not 
countenance  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  financial  control  over 
the  weaker  Latin-American  countries  of  a  sort  that  would  in  effect 
control  their  government.  Speaking  at  Mobile  recently  the  President 
said:  “States  that  are  obliged  to  grant  concessions  are  in  this  condi¬ 
tion — that  foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  a  condition  always  dangerous  and  apt  to  become  intolerable. 
What  these  States  are  going  to  see  is  an  emancipation  of  the 
subordination  which  has  been  inevitable  to  foreign  enterprises.  The 
United  States  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship 
to  see  that  from  no  quarter  are  material  interests  made  superior 
to  human  liberty  and  national  opportunity.”  This  was  prefaced  by  an 
emphatic  statement  that  never  again  would  the  United  States  acquire 
a  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.  An  almost  immediate  sequel  to  this 
warning  to  the  foreign  concessionaires  was  the  abandonment  by  a 
powerful  British  syndicate  of  gigantic  oil  projects  in  Colombia  and 
Ecuador.  These  projects,  if  consummated,  would  have  put  certain 
ports  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Panama  Canal  practically  under 
British  control — a  situation  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  elaborated  in  the  Lodge  resolution.  Moreover,  since  oil  is 
likely  to  supersede  coal  as  naval  fuel,  an  oil  port  is  virtually  the 
equivalent  of  a  coaling  station. 

Thus,  despite  repeated  assertions  that  it  is  dead  or  obsolete,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  not  only  remains  a  controlling  factor  in  our  for¬ 
eign  relations,  but  is  proving  its  vitality  by  constant  growth  in 
meaning  and  scope.  Moreover,  it  is  and  always  has  been  a  popular 
doctrine  with  the  American  people.  Even  the  weaker  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations  are  now  beginning  to  understand  that  it  does  not 
mean  “the  Americas  for  the  United  States,”  but  “the  Americas  for 
the  Americans.”  They  begin  to  see  that  if  the  “big  brother”  has 
sometimes  been  “bossy”  his  motive  has  not  been  one  of  arrogance 
but  of  helpfulness.  And  as  an  aid  to  this  understanding  they  have 
the  assurance  of  President  Wilson  that  “we  are  the  friends  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  America;  we  are  more  than  its  friends,  we 
are  its  champions;  because  in  no  other  way  can  our  neighbors,  to 
whom  we  would  wish  in  every  way  to  make  proof  of  our  friendship, 
work  out  their  own  development  in  peace  and  liberty. 
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'(ONSTANTIN  MEUNIER  is  so  essentially  a  demo¬ 
crat  among  sculptors,  and  the  spirit  that  animates 
his  art  is  so  closely  akin  to  American  ideals  of  life 
and  labor,  that  it  seems  particularly  fitting  there 
should  at  last  be  given  in  this  country  exhibitions 
of  his  work.  Many  significant  and  beautiful  examples 
of  his  sculpture  have  already  been  on  view  in  Buffalo, 
having  been  brought  from  abroad  by  the  Albright  Gallery  of  that 
city,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  art  centers  of  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York.  And  now  the  art  lovers  of  the 
metropolis  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  this  remarkable 
collection,  the  exhibition  of  which  will  open  in  the  new  Avery  Library 
at  Columbia  University  the  last  week  in  January. 

Probably  no  one  in  the  art  world  has  been  more  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Meunier’s  achievements,  or  more  eager  to  bring  them 
before  the  American  public,  than  has  the  well  known  critic,  Christian 
Brinton.  For  he  has  long  felt  the  significance  of  the  grpat  Belgian’s 
sculpture,  and  has  believed  that,  seen  and  studied  at  first  hand,  it 
would  hold  a  vital  message  for  all  who  seek  the  deep-lying  truths  as 
well  as  the  more  external  beauties  of  this  plastic  art.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Brinton,  in  writing  for  the  exhibition  catalogue 
concerning  Meunier’s  fife  and  work,  has  expressed  his  appreciation 
with  unusual  earnestness  and  sincerity.  In  fact,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  having  met  with  a  more  convincing  tribute  to  this  sculptor’s 
greatness,  or  a  more  sympathetic  interpretation  of  his  work.  Natur¬ 
ally,  therefore,  we  deem  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  in  receiving 
from  both  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  and  Mr.  Brinton  himself,  per¬ 
mission  to  quote  somewhat  at  length  from  the  article  in  question. 

Mr.  Brinton  first  speaks  as  follows  of  the  gradual  recognition 
of  Labor  as  a  subject  for  the  artist — the  coming  of  Democracy  into 
its  own,  as  it  were,  in  the  fields  of  painting  and  sculpture: 


UTP  O  have  led  art  from  temple  and  palace  to  cottage  door 
and  into  field  and  factory,  to  have  delivered  her  from 
the  hands  of  priest,  king,  or  noble  patron  and  presented 
her  unfettered  to  the  people,  was  the  particular  triumph  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Once  ritualistic  and  aristocratic,  art  is  today  also 

rationalistic  and  democratic . 

“There  is  singular  propriety  in  the  fact  that  Flanders  and  the 
Low  Countries,  which  were  the  earliest  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  Church  and  Court,  should  also  have  proved  the  scene 
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of  this  new  conquest  for  the  extension  of  the  artistic  franchise. 
Certain  timid  spirits  have  been  fond  of  contending  that  modern 
industrial  conditions  spell  the  death  of  aesthetic  expression.  The 
steam  engine,  the  factory  and  the  forge,  the  coalpit  and  the  quarry, 
are  popularly  supposed  to  crush  beauty,  to  obliterate  art.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  precise  contrary  is  the  case.  No  country  is  more  indus¬ 
trial  than  Belgium.  Within  a  few  decades  the  meadows  of  Hainaut, 
the  leafy  copses  of  Liege,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sambre  have  been  seamed  and  blistered  by  myriads  of  collieries 
and  iron  foundries.  The  whole  face  of  the  land  has  been  seared  and 
the  sky  blackened  by  fumes  from  countless  belching  stacks  and 
blast  furnaces.  Man,  in  place  of  remaining  bucolic  and  pastoral, 
has  become  a  dusky,  subterranean  creature.  His  back  is  bowed 
and  the  song  upon  his  lips  has  turned  to  a  bitter  cry  for  easier  hours 
and  better  pay. 

“Everything  it  would  seem  has  conspired  to  annihilate  art  and 
the  sense  of  beauty,  yet  both  have  survived  and  have  even  taken 
on  new  significance.  The  novels  of  Camille  Lemonnier,  the  verse 
of  Emile  Verhaeren,  and  the  gentle  mysticism  of  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck  have  all  flowed  upon  this  somber  battlefield  of  industry.  It 
is  not  despite,  but  rather  because  of  existent  conditions,  that  such 
results  have  been  achieved.  The  art  of  Belgium  is  predominantly 
serious.  It  has  never  been  a  mere  matter  of  petty  diversion.  No¬ 
where  is  the  social  function  of  art  more  clearly  defined  and  nowhere 
is  its  vindication  more  convincing.  That  fusion  of  mysticism  and 
materialism  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  this  sturdy,  reso¬ 
lute  folk,  early  taught  them  to  place  the  work  of  hand  and  brain 

frankly  in  the  service  of  the  soul . The  silent  heroism 

of  the  workman  and  the  simple  majesty  of  labor  found  their  fitting 
exponent  in  Constantin  Meunier . 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  Meunier’s  work 
as  a  painter.  In  its  essential  characteristics  it  reflects  the  leading 
tendencies  of  his  generation.  It  stands  midway  between  the  realism 
of  yesterday  and  the  impressionism  of  today.  In  its  early  phases 
by  no  means  free  from  certain  conventional  academic  influences, 
it  rises  in  other  instances  to  the  plane  of  a  genuinely  personal  expres¬ 
sion.  Looked  at  in  proper  perspective,  it  assumes  its  rightful  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  faithful  and  painstaking  preparation  for  his  work  in  the 
round.  These  fervid  religious  subjects,  these  countless  documents 
jotted  down  in  the  Black  Country,  and  these  dark-sweeping  land¬ 
scapes  with  horizons  cut  by  stark  chimney  and  gaunt  scaffolding, 
form  but  the  natural  background  against  which  he  placed  man — 
the  workman — in  all  his  eloquent  plastic  energy. 
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Loaned  by  Mr.  Christian  Brinton. 


CONSTANTIN  MEUNIER,  FROM  A 
DRAWING  BY  MAX  LIEBERMANN. 
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anp  HE  artistic  production  of  Constantin  Meunier  is  marked 
throughout  by  a  singular  unity  of  thought  and  purpose. 
Glance  over  the  three  decades  during  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  painting  and  you  will  discover  the  same  motives  you 
subsequently  observe  in  the  statues  and  reliefs.  His  first  picture 
of  importance,  a  Ward  in  the  Hospital  of  Saint-Roch,  reveals  his 
deep  sense  of  social  pity.  The  Stoning  of  Saint  Stephen  typifies 
the  passive  suffering  of  the  ages,  and  The  Peasants’  War  proves  his 
ability  to  give  a  specific  scene  something  more  than  ordinary  signi¬ 
ficance.  Each  of  these  themes  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  graphic 
naturalism . 

“When  in  after  years  Meunier  relinquished  painting  for  sculp¬ 
ture,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  different  man.  He  responded  to  the  same 
influences  as  before.  The  subject-matter  was  new,  yet  his  attitude 
towrard  it  remained  identical.  He  had  simply  forsaken  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  faith  for  those  humbler  though  not  less  touching 
victims  of  economic  pressure  and  distress.  He  had  merely  exchanged 
cathedral  and  cloister  for  factory  and  furnace.  His  monks  be¬ 
came  miners,  his  sisters  of  charity,  colliery  girls.  Out  of  modern 
industrialism  he  forged  his  own  religion,  and  through  unflinching 
faith  and  energy  succeeded  in  bestowing  upon  labor  the  precious 
baptism  of  art.  One  symbol  alone  he  guarded  intact,  and  that  was 
the  figure  of  Christ,  which  he  used  many  times,  a  version  of  which, 
fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  watches  beside  his  grave  in  the  cemetery 
of  Ixelles . 

“Like  the  art  of  the  Greeks  which  he  so  fervently  admired,  the 
work  of  Constantin  Meunier  is  soundly  objective  in  character.  Each 
of  these  figures  has  its  appointed  task  to  perform  and  each  fulfils 
its  function  with  resolute  sincerity.  An  innate  realist,  Meunier 
fearlessly  stripped  his  subjects  of  every  vestige  of  extraneous  appeal. 
He  knew  them  and  knew  and  felt  their  condition  too  deeply  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  slightest  aesthetic  subterfuge.  They  were  all  taken 
directly  from  life,  and  while  the  majority  were  men,  he  now  and 
then  modeled  a  female  form  such  as  the  buoyant  Mine  Girl,  or 
the  mother  crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  agonizing  fatality  in  that 
tragic  episode  entitled  ‘Firedamp.’  Animals,  too,  he  made  share 
their  portion  of  nature’s  inflexible  destiny.  As  with  Zola  in  Germinal 
he  felt  drawn  toward  those  sodden  brutes  condemned  to  plod  dumbly 
amid  suffocating  darkness,  and  with  the  Old  Mine  Horse  gave  but 
another  version  of  ‘Bataille’  in  all  his  spent  and  shapeless  decrepi¬ 
tude. 
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life  is  made  up  of  work  and  dreams”  is  the  quotation 

IVI  with  which  Mr.  Brinton  heads  his  sketch  of  Meunier’s 
career.  And  certainly  the  sculptor’s  reveries  had  for 
background  a  life  that  held  much  strenuous  labor.  “Few  artists,” 
writes  his  biographer,  “have  encountered  so  many  obstacles.  Ill 
health,  poverty,  prolonged  obscurity,  each  fell  to  his  lot  in  ample 
portion,  and  yet  in  due  course  he  surmounted  all.” 

Meunier  was  born  April  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  at  Etterbeek,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels.  His  father,  an  impe¬ 
cunious  tax  collector,  left  his  widow  with  six  children.  They  moved 
to  a  modest  house  in  the  city,  where  the  mother  rented  spare  rooms 
and  the  daughters  worked  as  dressmakers.  Being  near  the  galleries 
and  museums,  the  home  became  a  rendezvous  for  artists,  who  en¬ 
couraged  Constantin’s  artistic  bent.  His  brother,  a  typographer 
and  engraver,  was  his  first  preceptor;  then  followed  instruction  at 
the  Academy,  and  later  apprenticeship  in  a  sculptor’s  studio.  After 
two  years  here,  however,  Meunier,  disliking  the  style  of  sculpture 
then  in  vogue,  turned  to  painting  as  a  more  virile  medium. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  Trappist  monks  afforded  inspiration  for 
several  religious  canvases,  but  upon  his  contact  with  the  industrial 
centers  of  Liege  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  realized  the  significance 
of  modem  labor  and  its  possibilities  of  interpretation  in  art.  The 
glassblowers  of  Val  Saint-Lambert,  the  puddlers  and  foundry  men 
at  Seraing,  the  miners  of  the  Black  Country,  the  mowers  and  har¬ 
vesters,  the  ships  and  dock  hands  along  the  Antwerp  waterfront — 
these  furnished  him  with  inspiration. 

After  a  trip  to  Spain,  Meunier’s  attention  turned  again  to  the 
art  of  sculpture,  and  though  past  fifty  he  began  his  life  work  anew, 
attaining  in  a  few  years  to  great  mastery.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  statues  of  workmen  were  produced  just  as  the  Labor  Party 
was  forming  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere. 

For  financial  reasons  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  painting  at 
the  Louvain  Academy,  giving  to  sculpture,  however,  constant  love 
and  energy.  At  the  death  of  his  son  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where 
he  completed  many  important  busts  and  statues,  devoting  himself 
finally  to  the  Monument  to  Labor,  his  last  and  probably  greatest 
achievement.  He  died  on  an  April  morning  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  five  on  his  way  to  the  studio— but  his  spirit  still  lives,  embodied 
in  that  “valiant,  somber  army  in  bronze  and  plaster”  that  he  left 
behind. 
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ART:  BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DODGE 


ILHOUETTE  portraiture  has  long  been  practiced 
under  different  names  in  various  countries,  and  is  in 
fact  the  oldest  form  of  art  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  We  find  evidences  of  its  existence  as  far 
back  as  the  Stone  Age,  when  axes  were  both  tools 
and  weapons  and  paint-brushes  were  yet  unknown. 
Later  on,  in  the  early  days  of  Egyptian  painting  and 
Etruscan  pottery,  silhouettes  were  made  by  the  first  workers  in 
monochrome — Clean thes  of  Corinth,  Crates  of  Sicyon  and  Philocles 
of  Egypt.  They  called  this  art  skiagraphy,  skia  being  the  Greek  for 
shadow  or  shade.  Nor  was  this  pastime  limited  to  professionals, 
for  Etruscan  maids,  it  is  said,  during  courting  days  were  wont  to  amuse 
themselves  by  outlining  their  lovers’  profiles  on  the  sunlit  walls. 

From  E.  Nevill  Jackson,  who  may  be  called  “Historian  of  Silhouet¬ 
tes,”  we  learn  that  in  its  legendary  origin  this  form  of  portraiture 
was  associated  with  death.  Filled  with  joyous  anticipation,  thrilling 
with  the  thought  of  the  woman  he  would  soon  hold  in  his  arms,  a 
lover  returned  after  a  short  absence  to  find  that  his  betrothed  was 
dead.  He  rushed  into  the  death  chamber,  maddened  with  grief,  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved  before  it  should  be  hidden  from 
him  forever, — and  there  on  the  wall  the  silhouette  of  the  woman’s 
features  appeared  in  perfect  outline,  the  shadow  cast  by  a  taper  at  the 
head  of  the  bier.  With  reverent  hand  the  man  traced  the  portrait, 
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which  he  believed  to  have  been  specially  sent  as  consola¬ 
tion. 

At  its  best,  black  profile  portraiture  is  a  thing  of  real 
beauty,  almost  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  mini¬ 
ature  painting;  at  its  worst,  it  is  a  quaintly  appealing 
handicraft,  revealing  the  fashions  and  foibles,  the  intimate 
domestic  life  and  conventions  of  its  day. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  silhouette  picture  which 
brings  it  nearer  to  the  Japanese  print  than  any  other  ex¬ 
pression  in  art.  All  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  outline, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  a  directness  and  vigor  in  the 
likeness  which  are  lacking  in  more  complex  studies.  Some 


Japanese  artists,  rec 
quality  in  the  black 
plement  a  convention 
with  a  silhouette  in 
The  name  “silhou 
than  a  hundred  and 
gin  being  traced  to  the 
D  e  Silhouette  was 
of  France,  under 
into  power  when 
rassed,”  owing  to  her 
war.  From  a  laud 
trench,  De  Silhouette 
my  and  called  upon 
away  their  carriages, 
swords,  their  gold 
silks  and  satins.  His 
to  refill  the  empty 
ceived  with  amuse 
to  show  their  con 


ognizing  this  peculiar 
profile  portrait,  sup- 
al  colored  portrait 
black  and  white, 
ette”  is  hardly  more 


AN  EIGHTEEN 
FORTY  -ONE 


PORTRAIT  O  F 


A  SHADOW  PORTRAIT 
OF  AUGUST  BEL¬ 
MONT  MADE 
NEW  YORK  IN 
EIGHTEEN  THIRTY- 
NINE. 


fifty  years  old,  its  ori- w.  h.  harri- 

days  when  Etienne  ^theunTted 
Minister  of  Finance  states. 
Louis  XV.  De  Silhouette  came 
France  was  “financially  embar- 
losses  in  the  late 
able  desire  to  re¬ 
advocated  econo- 
the  nobility  to  put 
their  jeweled 
snuff  boxes,  their 
well  meant  efforts 
™  treasury  were  re- 
ment  and  in  order 
tempt  the  gentle¬ 


men  carried  tin  swords  and  wooden  snuff  boxes,  while 
the  ladies  dressed  in  cheap  gowns  and  wore  imitation 
jewels.  Even  the  artists  joined  in  the  laugh  and  started 
making  portraits  in  outline  only,  in  order  to  economize 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  colors.  No  one 
took  the  Minister  seriously;  the  laughter  turned  to 
jeers  and  the  name  of  De  Silhouette  became  a  synonym 
for  meanness  and  cheapness.  Later,  when  France  had 
recovered  herself  and  the  Ministry  was  changed,  the  term 
of  “Silhouette”  fell  into  disuse,  with  one  rather  remark¬ 
able  exception.  It  still  was  applied  to  outline  portraits 


A  SILHOUETTE 
PORTRAIT  0  F 
JOHN  QUINCY 
ADAMS  MADE 
BY  EDOUART  IN 
WAS  HINGTON, 
EIGHTEEN 
FORTY-ONE. 
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and  so  has  continued  to  this  day.  Of  the  many 
silhouettists  who  flourished  during  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so,  the  works  of  few  have  survived.  Their 
fragility,  doubtless,  is  the  main  cause  of  this, 
though  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  their  value  scarcely  called  for  undue  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the  silhouette  has 
been  regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  entirely 
due  to  a  few  collectors  that  its  value  has  increased 
so  enormously  during  the  last  decade.  The 
silhouette  that  brought  a  dollar  five  years  ago 
would  probably  realize  twenty 
times  that  sum  today.  Another 
factor  in  the  increasing  value  of 
the  silhouette  is  the  recognition 
given  to  it  as  a  work  of  art  by 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe. 

Among  the  silhouettists  of  the 
early  Victorian  period,  the  one- 
artist  who  stands  out  as  being  something  more  than 
a  mere  “cutter  of  profiles”  is  August  Edouart.  The 
excellent  examples  of  his  work  wffiich  are  shown  here 


EDOUART  S  SILHOUETTE 
PORTRAIT  OF  LONGFELLOW 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


are  from  the  Arthur 
lection,  recently  ex 
York,  and  have  been 
lected  in  order  to 
iety  and  charm  of 
portraits.  Nosilhou 
unerringly  correct  in 
ness  as  Edouart.  He 
slightest  difficulty  in 
an  expression,  and 
catch  a  smile  or  a 
across  the  face  of 
the  present  time 
subject  than  does  an 
natural  gift  that 
Edouart  its  greatest 
So  far  as  one 

that  Edouart  ever  ALLISON  YOUNG,  BORN 


S.  Vernay  col- 
hibitedinNew 
expressly  se- 
show  the  var- 
his  shadow 
ettist 


was  so 


A  PORTRAIT  SILHOUETTE 
0  F  MAJOR  -  GENERAL 
.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

catching  a  like-  newcomb,  once  com- 
never  had  the 
reproducing  army. 
could  with  a  turn  of  his  wrist 
frown  as  it  momentarily  flitted 
his  sitter.  No  photograph  of 
bears  a  better  likeness  to  its 
Edouart  silhouette.  It  is  this 
gives  to  the  work  of  August 
significant  charm. 

silhouette  knows  there  is  nothing  to  prove 

PORTRAIT  OF  MARGUERITE  ,  ,  .  1  .  •  .  .  • . 

N  attempted  to  paint  a  portrait. 


A  QUAINT 


Whether  he  would  THE  twenty-fourth  of  have  made  a  name  for  himself 
in  more  legitimate  six,  in  new  Orleans,  urt  it  is,  ol  course,  impossible 
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to  say ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  a  man  with  the  supreme  gift  of  catch¬ 
ing  and  preserving  a  likeness  such  as  Edouart  possessed  should  never 
have  made  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  same  results  with  the  aid  of 
less  primitive  materials.  More  than  one  admirer  of  Edouart’s  work 
has  expressed  the  belief  that  had  he  devoted  himself  with  half  the 
ardor  to  legitimate  portraiture  that  he  did  to  the  silhouette,  he  might 
have  become  one  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  his  time.  In  his 
silhouette  groupings  of  children,  especially,  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  composition  is  shown. 

That  America  should  take  an  unusual  interest  in  the  Edouart 
silhouettes  is  only  natural,  since  between  eighteen  thirty-nine  and 
eighteen  forty-nine  the  artist  came  to  this  country  and  “cut”  some 
five  thousand  portraits.  Not  all  of  these  have  been  preserved,  though 
the  greater  proportion  recently  came  into  Mr.  Vernay’s  possession 
and  were  put  on  exhibition  last  November.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
visitors  found  relatives  in  this  unique  gallery  of  portraits,  one  lady 
discovering  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine.  A  volume  might  be  written  of 
the  queer  meetings  which  took  place  in  that  gallery— -where  men  and 
women  viewed  the  “shadows”  of  their  ancestors. 

Day  after  day  persons  visited  the  Vernay  galleries,  in  his  house  of 
curios  at  number  twelve  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  for  a 
glance  at  their  forefathers’  shadows — great  aunts,  great  grand¬ 
mothers  and  even  the  great  grandsire  of  faithful  Rover,  only  to  find 
other  persons  bargaining  for  their  own  shadowy  flesh  and  blood.  It 
was  heartrending  to  see  one’s  great,  great  uncle’s  “shadow”  purchased 
by  an  individual  outside  the  family;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
very  shadows  in  some  cases  shed  light  on  lost  and  distant  relations. 
For  more  than  one  woman  standing  admiringly  in  front  of  a  silhouette 
of  her  grandfather,  all  spic  and  span  in  his  military  uniform,  was 
overjoyed  to  find  her  long  lost  sister’s  daughter  drawn  to  the  same 
shadow. 

Included  in  this  unique  collection  were  silhouettes  of  six  Presidents 
of  the  United  States — John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  Franklin 
Pierce;  and  among  the  others  were  silhouettes  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  Henry  Clay,  Generals  Wingate  and  Macomb;  August  Belmont, 
the  first;  Samuel  Morgan,  the  Ogdens,  Posts,  Buels,  Appletons; 
Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  College;  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick;  Prescott,  the  historian, 
and  hundreds  of  other  people  remarkable  in  one  way  or  another  in 
the  day  of  shadowgraphs. 

It  was  the  purest  accident  that  made  Edouart  a  professional 
silhouette  cutter.  Born  in  Dunkerque  in  seventeen  eighty-eight, 
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August  Amanat  Constance  Fidele  Edouart — to  give  him  his  full 
name — served  under  Napoleon  and  was  decorated  for  conspicuous 
bravery;  but  tiring  of  a  soldier’s  life,  he  made  his  way  to  London  in 
eighteen  fifteen  as  a  refugee.  About  ten  years  later,  while  spending 
an  evening  with  some  friends,  he  was  shown  two  or  three  profile 
portraits  made  by  a  machine.  They  were  supposed  to  be  likenesses 
of  members  of  the  family  he  was  visiting,  and  the  subjects  themselves 
considered  them  excellent.  Edouart,  however,  said  they  were  little 
less  than  libelous,  whereupon  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  host  begged 
him  to  do  something  better.  Without  hesitation  he  seized  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  the  cover  of  a  letter,  put  the  father  in  position,  and 
“in  an  instant  produced  a  likeness.”  The  paper,  of  course,  was  white, 
a  defect  soon  remedied  by  the  snuffers.  The  likeness  was  perfect. 
Portraits  of  other  members  of  the  family  were  made  with  similar 
facility  and  exactness,  and  Edouart’s  successful  career  as  a  silhou- 
ettist  was  assured. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  QUINCY  FAMILY,  SHOWING  A  CHARMING  SENSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  A  DE¬ 
LIGHTFULLY  NAIVE  PRESENTATION  OF  OLD-TIME  DIGNIFIED  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Edouart  took  his  art  very  seriously  and  in  order  to  retain  a  steady 
hand  rose  early,  dieted  himself  and  eschewed  all  liquors.  He  had  a 
wonderful  memory  for  a  face  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits 
he  ever  made  was  that  of  Daniel  O’Connell.  Edouart  saw  the 
celebrated  Irishman  only  once,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dublin, 
and  then  for  so  short  a  period  that  he  was  unable  to  make  even  a  hasty 
sketch  of  him.  On  returning  home,  however,  Edouart  cut  out  the 
portrait  of  the  Irishman  from  memory,  and  the  likeness  was  so 
accurate  that  many  believed  he  had  had  a  sitting  from  O’Connell. 

His  sitters  expressed  many  little  vanities  with  which  Edouart  had 
to  contend  in  the  cutting  of  their  silhouettes.  One  man  who  came 
to  him  for  a  portrait  insisted  that  the  silhouettist  should  not  emphasize 
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his  lower  lip,  which  projected  somewhat.  In  order  to  frustrate  the 
artist,  this  gentleman  therefore  constantly  drew  in  his  lip,  thus 
destroying  all  chance  of  a  striking  likeness.  The  corpulent  man  wished 
to  be  cut  thin ;  the  very  thin  one  asked  to  be  portrayed  plump ;  the 
lady  with  an  ill-shaped  nose  demanded  that  it  be  altered  in  the 
silhouette.  Of  all  his  sitters,  Edouart  loved  best  to  silhouette  the 
children,  and  according  to  a  contemporary  writer  “he  succeeded  in 
almost  retaining  the  charm  of  the  flower-like  profile.” 

Edouart  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  art  he  followed.  At  times  his 
work  was  referred  to  in  a  slighting  manner,  and  being  highly  sensitive 
he  sometimes  had  trying  experiences.  One  day  he  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  well  known  public  character  who  received  him 
among  many  friends  with  open  arms.  Presently  his  host  slipped  out 
of  his  coat  and  said  that  he  was  quite  ready  for  “a  little  diversion.” 
Edouart,  much  puzzled  and  suspecting  that  something  was  wrong, 
asked  that  the  letter  of  introduction  be  read.  It  began:  “My  dear 
Friend:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  to  your  notice  Mon¬ 
sieur  Edouart,  the  celebrated  pugilist.”  When  it  was  explained  that 
“profilist”  was  the  word,  all  backs  were  turned  upon  him,  the  artist 
said.  On  another  occasion  he  was  denied  entrance  to  a  rooming  house, 
as  the  proprietress  “would  not  demean  herself  by  letting  lodgings 
to  a  man  who  does  them  common  black  shades.”  Frequently  Edouart 
was  accused  of  practicing  “black  art” — and  certainly  the  skill  with 
which  he  handled  his  tools  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  grasped 
the  characteristics  of  his  subjects,  seem  little  short  of  artistic  wizardry. 


APPAREL 

WHILE  old  traditions  fit  thee  keep  them  on, 

And  wear  them  graciously,  with  sweet  content. 
As  an  old  temple  wears  an  ivy  gown. 

When  from  thy  sides  in  tatters  they  hang  down, 
Burst  by  a  strength  that  life  has  never  meant 
For  bonds,  a  raiment  fresh  as  springtime  don. 

Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson. 
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IGH  upon  the  clifflike  California  coast  at  beautiful 
La  Jolla,  looking  out  to  sea,  stands  a  house  of  un¬ 
usual  individuality  and  charm.  “Hilero,”  The  Cliff, 
its  owner  has  christened  it  in  the  tongue  of  the  local 
Indians — a  most  appropriate  name.  We  had  been 
told,  in  San  Diego,  of  the  unique  picturesqueness 
of  this  modern  California  dwelling,  and  so  one  day, 
accepting  the  owner’s  friendly  invitation,  we  paid  it  a  visit. 

From  the  station  we  drove  through  green  fields  and  wild  flowers 
to  the  high-perched  home.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  the  waves  rolled 
in  with  the  even  swell  of  the  Pacific.  Sweeping  northward  the  coast 
curved  crescent-wise  out  to  sea,  but  before  the  house  the  open  ocean 
lay  vast  on  the  blue  horizon,  blue  as  the  brilliant  sky  above  it.  Be¬ 
hind  the  building  rose  gentle  hills  down  which  a  little  breeze  floated, 
laden  with  the  scent  of  “yerba-santa,”  a  sweet-smelling  California 
shrub.  Flocks  of  sheep  were  grazing  there  and  a  dark-skinned  boy 
was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle;  meadow-larks  started  from  the  fields 
and  winged,  singing,  into  the  blue  sky.  One  thought  instinctively 
of  the  romance  of  southern  California  in  the  old  days  when  the 
submissive  Mission  Indians  tended  the  flocks  and  vineyards  of  the 
Spanish  grandees  and  duennas  of  great  estates;  of  the  Mission 
Fathers  and  the  semibarbaric  splendor  of  religious  fetes  when 
Spaniards  and  Indians  knelt  together;  and  of  the  days  still  farther 
back  when  only  Nature’s  children,  the  aboriginal  tribes,  built  scant 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  LA  JOLLA  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST  WITH  A  GLIMPSE  OF  “HILERO”  RESTING  AS  A 
CROWN  ON  THE  ROCKS. 
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A  CLOSER  VIEW  OF  “HILERO,”  THE  HOME  AT  LA  JOLLA  WHICH  BELONGS  TO  THE  SEA  AND  THE 
SKY  AND  THE  CLIFF:  THIS  INTERESTING  STUCCO  BUILDING  AND  THE  FAIRYLIKE  ENTRANCE  BRIDGE 
WERE  DESIGNED  BY  FRANK  MEAD  TO  HARMONIZE  WITH  THE  RUGGED  SURROUNDINGS. 


shelters  against  sun  and  wind  and  practiced  in  the  open  air  their 
gentle  arts  of  pottery  and  basketry. 

The  architects  of  our  friend’s  house  had  evidently  felt  all  this — 
the  historic  atmosphere  of  southern  California  and  the  marked 
individuality  of  its  natural  beauty.  What  a  discord  an  eastern 
summer  cottage  of  conventional  type  would  seem  on  this  far  western 
coast!  This  house  belonged  here.  It  was  simply  man’s  conscious 
continuation  of  what  nature,  and  the  life  of  the  past  had  already 
built.  A  first  glance  at  “Hilero”  recalled  a  saying  by  Mr.  Mead, 
one  of  the  architects:  “A  house  should  be  an  absolute  expression 
of  the  soil.  It  should  be  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  landscape,  a  harmonious 
note  in  the  whole  geographical  song. 

It  should  never  strike  out  from  its 
environment,  but  should  appear  as 
simple  and  natural  a  product  as  the 
foliage.  It  should  look  as  if  it  had 
grown  where  it  is-— like  a  mushroom 
in  a  field,  it  should  introduce  itself 
without  intrusion.” 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  we  THE  FAMOus  red  piano  in  the  living  room 

arrived  at  Hilero,  and  the  shade  of  “hilero.” 
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of  the  brick  por¬ 
tico  was  most 
grateful.  Our 
host  entertain¬ 
ed  us  with  the 
story  of  his  red 
piano.  “I  con¬ 
fess  I  rebelled 
when  they  sug¬ 
gested  it,”  he 
said.  “A  red 
Steinway!  It 
seemed  sacri¬ 
lege  ;  but  at 
length  I  agreed. 
They  scraped 

THE  NORTHERN  FACADE  OF  “  II ILEK.'),"  WHICH  FACES  THE  PACIFIC:  THE  t  lie  ebonV  shine 
LATTICE  WINDOW  OF  THE  SECOND  STORY  OPENS  FROM  THE  SLEEPING  11-1 

PORCH  AND  LOOKS  FAR  DOWN  THE  COAST.  Olt  and  laid  OVer 

it  an  opaque  red,  not  harsh  or  crude,  as  I  had  imagined,  but  a  light, 
flat  Chinese  red.  And  they  were  right;  for  now  the  piano  belongs 
to  the  room,  and  the  room  belongs  to  the  house,  and  the  house,” 
he  looked  about  him;  “the  house  belongs  to  the  sea  and  the  sky 
and  the  cliff.” 

He  threw  open  the  wide  doors  and  we  stepped  into  a  large,  cool 
room,  finished  in  California  redwood,  just  the  natural,  native  wood, 
untreated  by 
paint  or  polish. 

An  enormous 
window  with  a 
window-seat  as 
long  as  a  sofa 
seemed  to  fill 
all  one  side  of 
the  room.  From 
it  one  looked  far 
down  the  coast 
and  saw  the 
spray  from  the 
waves  dashing 
high  a  gainst  the 
caves.  At  the 
end  of  the  room 

was  a  huge  fire-  an  ARCHED  PASSAGEWAY  IN  THE  NORTHERN  FACADE. 
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place,  with  benches  at  each  side,  which  were 
also  wood-boxes  for  the  big,  gnarled  “man- 
zanita”  roots  used  instead  of  logs.  High  up 
around  the  room  ran  a  balcony,  from  which 
opened  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor.  Over 
the  balustrade  of  the  balcony  hung  here  and 
there  a  rare  and  beautiful  Navajo  or  Mexican 
blanket,  or  a  “tapia”  cloth  from  the  South 

Sea  Islands;  some  choice  bits  of  Indian  AN  INDIAN  0LLA  HUNG  IN 
pottery,  the  big  ‘ollas,  or  water-coolers,  of  the  east  porch  of  “hilero.” 
southern  California,  stood  about.  The  chairs  were  the  most  original 
note  in  the  room.  They  were  copied  from  Spanish-Cuba,  and  were 
a  sort  of  camp-chair  with  back  and  seat  of  cow-skin,  the  hide  with 
all  its  decorative  markings  of  black,  white  or  red,  being  uppermost, 

tacked  to  the 
wooden  frame 
withbigbrass 
nails.  In  a 
corner,  with 
a  b'rilliant 
Navajo  rug 
thrown  over 
its  end,  stood 
the  red  Stein¬ 
way,  seeming 
so  natural  in 
this  open-air, 
Spanish- In¬ 
dian- Amer- 

LOOKING  OUT  OVER  TPIE  OCEAN  FROM  THE  EAST  PORCH  OF  THE  HOUSE.  ICan  TOOm 

that  one  hardly  noticed  it!  A  candlestick  of  Mexican  metal  work 
stood  beside  the  music-rack,  and  a  pile  of  brilliantly  bound  music 
lay  conveniently  at  hand. 

Though  the  house  had  only  been  built  five  years,  it  already  had 
a  history  in  hospitality.  Dedicated  by  Madame  Modjeska  at  a 
picturesque  house-warming,  its  guest-book  held  the  names  of  Ellen 
Terry,  Maud  Powell,  Elsie  Leslie,  Wallace  Irwin  and  many  another 
distinguished  visitor  to  California. 

The  dining  room  had  a  wide  glass  door  opening  onto  a  porch 
through  whose  great  columns  we  saw  the  sea  and  the  white  crests 
of  the  breakers.  While  we  waited  for  dinner  we  sat  under  the  vines 
with  a  book  of  verses  and  wondered  if  Greece  were  like  this— sea 
and  flowers,  beauty,  poetry  and  simple  wholesome  living  all  com- 
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bined.  For  we  ate  out  of  doors  and  slept  in  the  starlight  on  the 
outdoor  balcony  above  the  portico,  breathing  the  mingled  breath 
of  ocean  and  yerba-santa-covered  hills.  Indoors  there  were  bed¬ 
rooms,  of  course,  whose  beds  and  chests  of  drawers  built  into  the 
house,  were,  like  the  walls,  all  of  unfinished  California  redwood. 
But  the  balcony  was  also  meant  for  sleeping,  and  we  chose  its  pro¬ 
tection. 

Next  day,  after  a  plunge  into  the  Pacific  and  a  breakfast  in  the 
sun,  we  looked  at  the  house  more  in  detail.  There  was  every  con¬ 
venience  in  kitchen,  bathroom  and  closet-room  for  good  house¬ 
keeping.  There  was  a  telephone  tucked  in  its  own  cupboard  where 
it  did  not  obtrude  its  wires;  there  was  a  cool  cellar  for  the  ice-chest; 
and  the  kitchen,  with  all  its  practical  contrivances,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  a  part 
of  Mr.  Mead’s  architectural  creed  that  the  utilitarian  elements  of 
a  house  shall  be  carefully  thought  out  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
the  people  who  are  to  live  there.  He  studies  his  clients  and  makes 
it  his  task  to  come  into  intimate  touch  with  their  practical  neces¬ 
sities  and  wishes,  and  thus  to  build  houses  that  shall  be  his  patrons’ 
expression  as  well  as  his  own,  meeting  their  physical  wants  at  the 
outset  so  that  the  art  side  of  the  creation  need  not  be  broken  in 
upon  by  late  suggestions  necessitating  changes  of  plans. 

Those  days  at  “Hilero”  were  to  us  a  sort  of  California  idyl, 
a  song  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and  we  felt  that  the  charm  of  the  house 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  seemed  the  very  voice  of  California.  History, 
tradition  and  the  spirit  of  the  country  seemed  blended  into  it.  Later 
on  I  realized  that  it  was  Mr.  Mead’s  aim  to  make  each  house  the 
expression  of  its  environment  and  that  what  seemed  in  him  a  natural 
impulse  toward  the  picturesque,  was  also  the  fruit  of  study  and 
much  conscientious  thought.  Still  later  I  learned  somewhat  of  the 
life  of  the  architect  whose  travels  and  studies  in  Spain,  in  the  Orient 
and  in  Mexico,  form  so  rich  a  background  for  his  work  in  our  own 
Southwest. 

Months  were  passed  by  Mr.  Mead  in  examining  and  sketching 
the  architecture  of  southern  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Northern  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor.  After  making  measured  drawings  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  the  flower  of  the  architectural  genius  of  the  Moorish  colony 
in  Spain,  Mr.  Mead  crossed  to  Morocco  to  study  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture  at  home.  Fez  was  at  that  time  practically  a  closed  city 
to  the  stranger.  Mr.  Mead’s  reception  by  the  Moors  and  his  travels 
through  Africa,  where  he  wore  the  native  dress  and  was  fondly 
called  by  the  Arabs  ‘The  Child  of  Allah,”  bear  testimony  to  those 
rare  qualities  of  human  sympathy,  comradeship  and  understanding 
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which  seem  to  lie 
at  the  heart  of 
his  work.  Study¬ 
ing  as  he  travel¬ 
ed, the  countries, 
the  people  and 
their  houses, 
this  architect 
made  sketches 
throughout  the 
desert  cities  of 
the  East  as  far 
as  Damascus. 

Everywhere  h  e 
was  treated  by 
the  natives  as 
one  of  them  and 
taken  into  their 

houses  like  a  brother.  He  spent  months  in  Dalmatia  and  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  traveling  slowly,  drawing  all  the  time;  and  he  drove  in 
a  cart,  with  his  drawing  materials,  over  the  fine  roads  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  putting  up  at  the  villages  and  studying  the 
country  architecture.  Moreover,  there  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  that  he  does  not  know,  and 
because  of  this  wide  range  of  experience  he  sees  so  keenly  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  semi-tropical  Southwestern  States,  which  should 
produce  an  architecture  of  their  own. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  DINING  ROOM  AT  “HILERO”  SHOWING  THE  PORCH 
COVERED  WITH  GRAPE-VINES  AND  SHADOWED  BY  A  TALL  BAMBOO  TREE. 


32AST  VIEW  OF  W.  J.  BAILEY’S  HOME  AT  “HILERO  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  GARAGE  IS  GIVEN  AND  THE 
EYE  FOLLOWS  THE  INLAND  HILLS  FROM  THE  TILED  ROOF. 
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UST  before  little  Benny  was  expected,  big  Ben  Jack- 
son  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  and  the  poor 
little  mother,  overcome  by  the  shock,  died  when  the 
baby  was  born.  He  was  hurried  into  the  world — 
the  poor  little  beggar.  Why  should  he  have  hurried 
when  there  was  no  one  there  to  welcome  him?  No 
one  cared  whether  he  came  or  not — no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  his  crying.  What  difference  did  it  make? 

They  were  plain  village  people  the  Jacksons,  and  hadn’t  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  world.  The  wages  they  had  saved  just  paid  the  necessary 
expenses  of  burial,  and  not  a  soul  belonging  to  them  came  to  the 
funeral.  There  was  only  one  mourner — little  Benny,  who  wailed 
unceasingly  when  his  only  friend,  his  mother,  was  taken  away  from 
him. 

The  town  council  sat  in  conclave  that  night,  and  the  question 
was,  “Who’ll  take  the  baby?”  No  one  seemed  particularly  eager, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  old  Hogan  and  his  wife,  who  were 
on  the  parish  anyway,  should  take  charge  of  the  child.  '‘There, 
now,  that’s  settled,”  they  grumbled  as  they  left  the  meeting-house. 
New  England  Fathers  don’t  waste  much  sentiment  on  pauper 
cases,  and  life’s  deepest  tragedies  are  accepted  with  a  dry  “Well, 
yes  ....  that’s  too  bad!”  Grinding  poverty,  hard  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  grudging  nature  have  penetrated  to  the  marrow  of  their 
beings.  Dry  years  or  wet,  good  crops  or  bad — what’s  the  use  of 
struggling  against  the  inevitable?  And  if  Fate  sends  illness,  hunger 
or  death,  what’s  to  hinder  Fate? 

Old  Mother  Hogan  was  deaf  and  nearly  blind.  So  the  baby’s 
incessant  wailing  was  of  no  consequence  to  her  at  all,  neither  did 
she  appreciate  his  first  sweet  baby  smile!  Yet,  what  with  plenty 
of  good  milk  to  drink  and  fresh  country  air,  he  throve  and  fattened 
like  a  prince  of  the  realm!  To  be  sure,  he  never  knew  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  being  overdressed — the  simple  life  came  easily  to 
him.  The  tall  trees  bent  down  to  shade  him,  the  grasses  stroked 
his  little  hands,  and  the  winds  softly  crooned  him  to  sleep.  They 
knew  nothing  of  class  distinctions!  And  because  he  beamed  at  them, 
they  took  him  in  as  their  dear  playmate. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  old,  one  of  the  neighbors,  who 
stumbled  upon  him  casually  by  the  wayside,  noticed  to  her  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  was  dumb!  Yes,  poor  little  Benny  was  dumb;  not 
that  it  mattered  particularly  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  him,  tumbling 
about  in  the  meadows,  chasing  the  birds  and  the  butterflies,  finding 
the  first  ripe  blackberries  ....  happiest  child  on  earth! 
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The  richest  farmer  in  the  valley  looked  at  him  with  a  grudging 
eye.  His  own  son  never  seemed  quite  hardy,  though  they  took  such 
precious  care  of  him;  and  this  rosy  little  beggar,  with  nobody  to 
look  out  for  him,  to  care  whether  he  throve  or  not,  had  no  business 
to  be  happier  and  sturdier  than  his  puny  lad! 

The  days  went  by,  the  seasons  changed,  and  little  Benny  was 
growing  up.  He  soon  learned  to  be  helpful — but  that  was  only  his 
duty,  of  course;  no  one  thanked  him  particularly  for  it,  yet  many 
a  man  was  glad  to  have  the  silent,  busy  little  fellow  about.  He 
always  understood,  and  he  never  answered  back. 

Singularly  enough,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  training,  he  was  the 
soul  of  neatness,  and  loved  his  daily  plunge  into  the  surf.  He  had 
never  been  taught  how  to  swim,  but  somehow  he  had  learned,  and 
his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  the  water.  Nobody  ever  worries 
about  the  fish  in  the  sea,  and  nobody  ever  worried  about  him  either. 

Finally  his  foster  parents  died,  but  he  went  on  living  in  their 
miserable  old  hovel,  asking  for  nothing  and  caring  for  nothing. 
He  knew  neither  envy  nor  scorn,  this  poor  little  uncalled-for  waif. 
No  other  child  in  the  village  had  such  great,  glorious  eyes,  such  a 
perfect  chiseled  nose,  such  lovely  coloring. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  go  to  school!  “The  schoolhouse  was  too 
crowded  anyway,  without  any  of  your  deaf  brats!”  Village  in¬ 
sensibility  bordered  on  cruelty  at  times.  But  little  Benny  crowded 
no  one  out — not  a  soul!  He  even  had  something  to  offer.  He  gave 
royally,  poor  little  dumb  Benny.  His  presence  was  a  joy,  and  his 
smile  so  radiant  that  unconsciously  they  stopped  to  stare  at  him, 
these  rough  men,  hardly  knowing  why  they  looked  up  from  their 
work  or  their  carousing  as  he  passed.  His  eyes  were  like  a  sunbeam 
in  the  bluest  sky  ....  and  who  is  ever  so  hardened  as  to 
deliberately  turn  from  a  sunbeam! 

It  was  strange,  but  it  seemed  that  the  little  fellow  needed  no 
human  companionship.  Perhaps  Benny,  the  neglected,  took  an 
unconscious  revenge  upon  the  world  in  thriving  without  its  aid. 

As  he  grew  older  he  began  in  play  to  model  all  sorts  of  birds 
and  animals  in  clay,  and  the  children  of  the  village  flocked  about 
him  as  he  worked  away  at  his  copies  of  their  cows  and  sheep.  But 
Benny,  hardly  noticing  them,  kneaded  his  wet  clay  and  continued 
his  task  in  eager  absorption.  Soon,  as  his  attention  was  called  that 
way,  he  began  to  model  the  people  about  him.  The  village  school¬ 
master,  the  portly  deacon,  the  little  lame  postmaster,  were  all  set 
up  true  to  life  in  Benny’s  little  shed — each  in  his  own  corner.  The 
minister  came  by  one  day  and  walked  home  with  his  own  image 
so  marvelously  done  that  all  who  saw  it  wondered! 
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No  one  ever  asked  or  cared  what  the  little  fellow  had  to  live 
on.  He  never  begged,  and  in  the  summer  berries  were  plentiful, 
and  mushrooms  are  quite  good  and  nourishing,  and  even  the  stin¬ 
giest  farmer  will  give  you  stale  bread  and  skim-milk  if  you  help 
him  with  his  odd  jobs. 

There  never  was  a  being  so  free  from  all  the  cares  of  life  as  this 
same  ten-year-old,  dumb  Benny.  What  did  he  know  of  Fate?  He 
simply  lived.  That  was  quite  enough  for  him.  He  seemed  as  con¬ 
tented  as  the  gentle  blades  of  grass  he  trod  on.  They  grew  and 
flourished,  and  took  no  thought  of  summer’s  ripening  or  the  autumn 
sickle;  each  sturdy  blade  reached  up  and  drank  in  sun  and  dew 
and  deep-blue  sky.  They  made  no  moan  when  footsteps  crushed 
them,  not  knowing  any  life  uncrushed  by  passing  steps.  Perhaps 
they  taught  Benny  their  secret! 

Any  one  who  had  given  the  boy  a  moment’s  thought  would  have 
been  forced  to  admit  the  fallacy  of  the  old  conventional  theory  that 
no  blessing  could  ever  come  to  an  unloved  life.  Benny’s  lips  had 
never  felt  a  gentle  touch.  No  father’s  tender  hand  had  ever  lain 
upon  his  curls,  no  mother’s  arms  had  ever  cuddled  him.  No  one 
had  ever  shed  a  tear  over  his  pathetic  silence,  nor  ever  been  thrilled 
with  fond  pride  at  his  deftness  and  his  skill.  And  yet,  deep,  deep 
down  in  Benny’s  lovely  eyes  lay  a  reflection  of  that  glory  which  we 
are  inclined  to  think  is  only  called  forth  by  love,  only  an  answer  to 
love. 

The  Board  was  always  going  to  decide  at  the  next  meeting  what 
was  to  become  of  Benny;  just  now  it  had  other  more  important 
questions  to  attend  to,  and  Benny’s  case  was  laid  on  the  table  pend¬ 
ing  their  settlement.  Poor  little  fellow — always  shoved  off  to  make 
room  for  others! 

For  a  whole  week  he  had  been  working  at  his  models,  making 
a  herd  of  cows,  six  of  them,  so  lifelike  that  no  wonder  a  passing 
stranger  stopped  to  stare  at  the  little  fellow  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
work.  He  hardly  knewr  which  to  admire  most,  the  charming  child 
or  his  wonderful  models.  Benny,  pausing  in  his  work  to  look  up 
at  a  wandering  cloud,  met  the  stranger’s  gaze;  but  not  even  the 
offer  of  the  bright,  round  silver  dollar,  whose  use  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  reconciled  him  to  parting  with  his  beloved  models.  Finally 
the  stranger  made  him  understand  that  the  cows  were  to  be  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  a  loan.  He  wanted  to  take  them  to  the  great 
city,  but  promised  faithfully  to  bring  them  back  to  Benny.  And 
if  the  people  in  the  city  could  just  once  see  these  cows,  they’d  surely 
want  Benny  to  come  and  make  some  for  them,  and  they’d  all  want 
to  help  him,  and  show  him  how  to  make  other  far  more  beautiful 
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and  wonderful  things.  Little  by  little  the  idea  penetrated  Benny’s 
unaccustomed  brain,  and  at  last,  with  a  burst  of  comprehension 
he  eagerly  handed  over  his  cherished  work.  The  stranger  bore 
it  proudly  and  carefully  off,  promising  to  come  back  for  Benny, 
who  stood  there  waiting,  with  a  far-away  smile  on  his  face. 

Something  different,  something  wonderful  had  come  to  him. 
A  new  element  had  entered  into  his  little  neglected  soul,  and  he  was 
thrilled  with  a  strange  and  unknown  emotion. 

Days  passed — eight  long  days  of  waiting.  But  presently  the  old 
instincts  resumed  their  sway.  For  eight  days  he  had  forgotten  his 
friends,  the  waves,  but  now  the  careless  happy  nixie  soul  in  him 
awoke  again. 

And  so  into  the  last  red  rays  of  the  sunset  he  swam  that  evening, 
far,  far  out,  splashing  and  bubbling,  cutting  the  cool,  clear  water 
with  strong,  steady  strokes.  He  forgot  the  earth,  and  finally  the 
water  that  bore  him ;  and  with  the  thought  of  humanity  in  his  heart — 
the  people  who  were  to  greet  him,  to  help  him,  to  teach  him — he 
cut  his  way  blindly  forward  to  meet  them,  that  they  might  show 
him  how  to  make  still  more  beautiful  things.  Far  off  in  the  distance 
he  saw  the  forms  his  soul  had  dreamed  of — models  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  men  such  as  he  had  always  longed  to  make.  His  heart 
thrilled  and  leaped  as  he  cut  through  the  water,  and  on  he  went,  and 
on,  forgetting  the  earth,  for  another  world  was  calling. 

No  one  was  watching  or  waiting  for  Benny.  There  was  no  one 
to  tell  him  how  deep  the  ocean  was,  and  how  endless;  no  one  to 
reach  out  a  hand  and  save  him  from  the  cool,  enticing  waves.  So 
when  the  last  red  tinge  had  faded  from  the  sunset  sky,  and  the 
sparkling  track  was  gone  from  the  water,  the  tired  dreamer’s  eyes 
were  closed  forever,  and  the  poor  little  waif  was  gently  cradled  by 
the  lapping  waves. 

They  had  known  him  so  long,  and  loved  him  so  truly.  They  knew 
his  sunny  nature,  and  they  knew  the  hard,  cold  world  beyond  the 
sands.  And  so  they  took  from  men  a  future  genius  ....  and 
the  world  went  on  unheeding.  No  one  cried  for  little  Benny. 
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BY  ALICE  SPENCER  GEDDES 

Y  farm  is  the  farm  of  my  dreams!  Years  upon  years 
I  had  been  searching  when  I  came  upon  it,  stretching 
its  acres  across  meadow  and  berry  patch,  woodland 
and  brook.  Along  two  roads  My  Farm  reaches,  one 
terminating  in  the  hulk  of  Great  Bear,  the  other 
sloping  trailingly  through  the  valley, — two  roads, 
one  blocked  by  the  mountain,  the  other  winding 
miles  and  miles  in  mid  New  Hampshire. 


j  S^SfK‘ 


THE  ABANDONED  SMITHY,  NOW  “PEACEFOLD”  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  yield  began  the  first  morning  after  the  farm  of  my  dreams 
became  My  Farm.  Throughout  the  night  before,  after  a  day’s 
journeying,  the  roar  of  the  pavements  left  hundreds  of  miles  behind 
mingled  with  the  bullfrog’s  chug.  At  dawn  the  joy-song  of  the 
robin  from  the  swaying  pines  was  weighted  with  the  weariness  of 
a  writer- woman,  entirely  spent. 

It  was  then  that  the  yield  began! 

It  came  with  the  barefoot  boy  that  brought  the  milk — the  slender 
barefoot  boy  in  brown,  with  ragged  brown  flapping  hat,  brown 
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overalls  and  shirt,  face  browned 
with  tan,  Madonna  eyes  deep- 
brown  that  haunt  one  with  the 
spell  of  the  few  masterpieces  of 
art.  All  brown  and  sepia  like  an 
etching;  indigenous  of  course, 
blending  with  the  country  round¬ 
about  ! 

That  first  morning,  artificially- 
warped  and  academically-biased, 

I  would  have  smudged  the  sepia 
tones  of  my  barefoot  boy.  Then, 
but  not  now — oh  no,  not  now ! — 

I  would  have  harnessed  him  into 
starched  stiff  collars,  Norfolk  belted 
wooly  suits,  hard,  heavy  polished 
shoes,  and  shipped|him  to  the  city 
to  be  “educated.”  But  My  Farm 
has  humanized  me,  rationalized 
me,  brought  me  understanding.  "down  where  the  mill-wheel  rests.” 

My  reformation  came  gradually,  and  it  was  completed  at  the  end 

of  the  summer,  during  which  at  each 
dawn,  the  barefoot  boy  and  I  passed 
our  greetings;  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  during  which  each  afternoon 
in  the  coolness  we  searched  out  the 
sundew  and  left  it  by  the  pond  where 
we  found  it.  We  trailed  the  brook- 
side  for  the  solitary  cardinal  flower 
and  also  left  it  in  the  shelter  of  the 
bank.  We  peeped  into  the  phcebe’s 
nest  in  the  corner  of  the  porch-rafter 
and  loved  the  babies,  three  of  them. 
We  invaded  the  big,  black,  vast  old 
barn  where  the  barn-swallows,  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation,  season  after 
season,  in  the  crutch  of  the  great 
beam,  build  their  nests.  We  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  mid-forenoon  to  the  turn 
in  the  road,  and  from  the  boulder 
watched  the  mists  that  lie  late  across 
the  Belknap  mountains;  and  in  the 
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twilight  listened  to  the  bullfrogs  in  the  shimmering  lily-pad  pond 
nestling  in  the  hollow. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  shutter  My  Farm 
and  travel  back  to  the  city  to  take  up  the  work  that  still  remained 
for  me  to  do,  I  had  altered  almost  all  of  my  preconceived  notions  of 
relative  values.  College-bred  and  city-opportunity-raised  as  I  had 
been,  I  was  forced  to  admit,  in  humiliation,  that  it  was  the  barefoot 
boy  who  was  “educated."  I — I  was  illiterate,  inarticulate.  It  was 
he,  not  I,  who  could  phrase  the  mists  as  they  rose  from  Great  Bear. 
They  were  part  of  his  being,  he  of  their  essence.  Unconsciously 
in  interpreting  them  he  merged  with  their  filmy  shapings.  But  I 
was  silent,  one  apart,  fearful  almost,  ill  at  ease  in  their  presence. 
They  and  the  barefoot  boy,  in  their  elemental  pureness,  were  infinite, 
free  amid  vast  spaces.  I  felt  imprisoned  in  the  open,  cluttered  with 
book-learning,  shackled  with  city-living.  I  had  an  education  laid 
out  by  man;  he  the  education  planned  by  the  Eternal  Source. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  my  barefoot  boy  from  the  greater 
school ! 

THROUGHOUT  that  first  summer  on  the  realized  farm  of  my 
dreams,  I  sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  barefoot  boy  and  the 
yield  from  My  Farm,  the  spiritual,  peaceful,  poiseful  yield. 
The  yield  that  never  but  once  have  I  been  able  to  express  and  then 
wordlessly  when  high  on  the  upper  ledge,  aione,  we  two  watched 
the  break  of  dawn  across  the  mountains.  Then  and  then  only  was 
the  yield  of  My  Farm  placed  in  a  balance  so  delicately  hung  as  to 
weigh  immortal  essences. 

Merely,  therefore,  can  I  write  that  close  to  the  road,  removed 
by  a  knoll  that  banks  up  from  the  wagon  rut,  stands  the  staunch 
and  firm  story -and-a-half  white  home-house.  From  the  kitchen  L 
of  it  extend  more  sheds  than  city  folks,  kitchenette  city  folks,  can 
fathom  the  uses  of;  and  along  the  edge  of  the  end  building  are  tie- 
ups  for  more  horses  than  this  automobile  age  will  soon  acknowledge 
as  surviving.  The  home-house  has  sheltered  six  generations  of  large 
families  (fathers  and  mothers  used  to  have  time  to  raise  large  fami¬ 
lies).  It  has  triumphed  with  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  each 
generation  as  they  have  gone  forth  beyond  the  hazy  valley  to  meet 
the  widening  sunrise;  it  has  sorrowed  with  those  among  them  that 
have  returned  broken  and  bruised  in  the  night-time.  It  has  soothed 
the  old  men  and  old  women  when  their  time  came  to  fold  their 
knuckled  hands  and  pass  into  the  mists  that  lie  late  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  mists  that  lift  at  ripened  noon. 

All  this  and  more  are  imbued  in  the  yield  of  the  realized  farm  of 
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my  dreams.  Down  in  tlie  hollow,  dotted  white  with  prince’s  pine, 
wanders  the  mossy  path  trodden  by  the  cows.  It  leads  across  a 
brook  out  of  which  the  forget-me-nots  peep,  through  the  coolness 
and  the  shade  of  the  slender  sapling  grove  to  the  crumbling  mill¬ 
wheel,  its  labors  over.  Beyond  the  red-top  field  of  rustling  Hun¬ 
garian,  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  shady  woodland,  stands  the  aban¬ 
doned  smithy,  weatherworn  but  enduring.  Against  its  side  still 
clings  the  covered  well-stoop  of  wood  with  the  wooden  handlecrank 
protruding  which  with  thirst-relieving  promise  winds  the  frayed 
brown  hempen  strands  over  the  splintered  wooden  roller  until  at 
length  from  the  mossy  bottom  rises  the  dripping  cask  of  water  as 
sparkling  as  the  dew  when  the  sunrise  greets  it,  as  pure  as  the  kiss 
the  maiden-of-the-mists  gives  the  dawn. 

“Peacefold”  the  abandoned  smithy  is  called  now.  Fragrant 
creepers  in  random  riot  cling  over  it.  Unmolested  in  and  out  the 
windows  fly  the  birds  a-nesting.  Within,  where  the  deep  field- 
stone  fireplace  sinks  into  the  wall,  through  weeks  of  midsummer 
languorous  days — when  the  leaves  on  the  trees  hang  limp  and  the 
dust  lies  trackless  in  the  road,  the  writer-woman,  beaten  back  and 
forth  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the  jagged  rocks  of  temperament,  drifts 
and  dreams  into  the  poise  and  calm  that  carry  her  through. 

Three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  yearning  for  the  human 
mingling  that  a  city-nurtured  woman  cannot  for  long  do  without, 
the  barefoot  boy  and  I  take  the  wood-road  to  my  neighbors. 

My  neighbors  are  indigenous.  Every  one  is  that  lives  near  My 
Farm.  Born  on  the  soil,  cultivating  it,  passing  their  length  of  days 
on  it,  mingling  with  it  when  their  call  comes,  my  neighbors  are  one 
with  the  lavender  hills  and  the  misty  valleys,  the  slender  saplings 
and  the  swaying  pines,  the  brook  and  the  lily-pad  pond. 

Few  they  are  in  number;  just  one  family  of  father  and  mother, 
then  Frank  and  Joe  and  Alice  and  Ralph,  a  sturdy  family  of  boys 
and  a  girl  just  entering  into  her  womanhood. 

FATHER  and  mother  attended  the  one-room  school,  abandoned 
now  but  a  part  of  My  Farm — abandoned  in  favor  of  the  new 
building  that  rears  itself  coldly  on  the  bleak  pinnacle  of  Meet¬ 
ing  House  Hill.  I  am  rejoiced  that  father  and  mother,  hand  in  hand, 
used  to  tread  the  wood-road  to  my  one-room  school  that  still  stands 
solidly  enduring  on  the  upper  ledge  (high  and  vast  loom  the  moun¬ 
tains  all  around)  where  the  highbush  berries  grow,  blue  with  the 
sapphire  of  the  skies,  through  whose  underbrush,  whirling  suddenly 
upward,  rustle  the  mated  quail.  I  am  glad  that  father  and  mother 
too  were  content  to  mate  and  to  remain  with  the  mountains,  in 
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whose  shelter  they  were  both  born,  loving  the  feel  of  the  hills,  the 
scent  of  the  witch-hazel,  rejoicing  together  through  half  a  century 
in  the  glory  of  each  autumn  and  the  promise  of  each  spring. 

And  that  is  the  joy  to  me  of  my  neighbors:  that  father  and  mother, 
Frank  and  Joe  and  Alice  and  Ralph  have  none  of  them  been  stirred 
by  the  call  to  the  city;  that  they  have  not  been  vortexed  into  the 
gleam  of  the  White  Way;  that  they  have  not  been  lured  to  push 
beyond  Great  Bear  and  their  nestling  valley  to  find  whether  beyond 
the  mists  “success”  as  the  world  estimates  it,  might  be  waiting  for 
them.  Father  and  mother  have  not  held  their  children  back.  Freely, 
as  their  children  grew,  they  have  said:  “If  you  want  to— go!” 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  “go”  was  so  freely  though  fearfully 
spoken  that  each  of  the  children  has  stayed. 

Frank,  the  first-born,  has  merely  trailed  his  path  deeper  toward 
the  mountains  and  on  the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest  has  builded  with 
his  own  hands,  sinew  and  strength,  his  own  love  and  soul,  a  home- 
house  for  the  maiden  that  has  come  to  him  across  the  mists — a 
wife  of  the  hill-country. 

Joe,  the  sturdy  and  the  strengthful,  is  lifting  the  life-labor  as  it 
slips  from  father’s  weakening  shoulders.  Joe  is  turning  the  soil, 
ploughing  it,  raising  sustaining  crops,  covering  for  the  fallowing; 
and  as  he  passes  back  and  forth  across  the  fields  of  his  father’s  father, 
with  that  slow  grace  of  a  son  of  the  soil,  he  pauses  at  the  clearing 
and  with  head  thrown  back,  tanned  chest  upward,  silently  takes 
to  himself  the  message  of  Great  Bear,  the  message  that  is  mute, 
save  to  such  as  he. 

ALICE,  the  girl-woman,  with  perplexity  in  her  blue  eyes  as 
she  stands  at  the  crossways,  where  the  sun  glints  through 
her  shining  hair,  does  not  waver  toward  the  trailing  road  that 
wanders  on  and  on.  Always  her  gaze  centers  in  the  valley  that 
spreads  out  beneath  her,  and  upon  the  staunch  story-and-a-half 
white  home-houses  and  their  elongating  acreages,  stone-wall  divided, 
with  the  white  meeting  house  pointing  its  belfry  high  above  them 
all.  While  the  perplexity  is  still  there,  yet  she  knows  that  it  is  upon 
Great  Bear  and  the  hill-country  that  she  must  depend  to  bring  her 
safely  into  her  womanhood— until  she  too  shall  go  to  that  other 
home-house  that  another  first-born  son  of  the  soil  is  raising  with 
his  nerve  and  sinew,  board  by  board,  floor  by  floor,  for  the  sake  of 
the  girl-woman. 

And  Ralph  is  acquiring  the  three  essential  R’s  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  the  one-room  school  erect  on  the  pinnacle  of  Meeting  House 
Hill — the  three  rudimentary  R’s  which  he  offsets  by  the  saving 
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grace  of  tramps  through  the  climbing  woods,  three  miles  straight 
upward  to  the  pond  chiseled  into  the  profile  of  Great  Bear,  the 
pond  across  which  in  the  night-time  the  loons  call.  The  daring 
plunge,  the  robust  swim,  the  drip  of  the  maturing  boy,  force  the 
pink  through  the  tan  and  bring  animation  to  the  unswerving  eye. 
Today  the  boy:  tomorrow  the  man! 

When  this  youngest  of  my  neighbors  comes  of  age  and  into  his 
heritage,  how  much  richer  will  he  be  than  I,  the  writer-woman, 
shriveled  with  steam-heat,  clogged  with  city  clutter,  overdriven 
by  ambition,  restless,  seething. 

But  there  is  hope  even  for  the  writer- woman.  Before  My  Farm 
yielded  me  so  much  of  sweetness  and  soundness  and  sanity,  I  should 
have  deplored  that  there  was  in  this  enlightened  age  a  family  like 
my  neighbors  that,  generation  after  generation,  is  content  to  abide 
on  the  soil  of  its  father’s  father,  that  never  feels  the  call  of  wider 
opportunity,  that  through  the  lives  of  its  members  hears  the  soft 
whisper  of  far-distant  trains  and  does  not  crave  to  hear  the  nearer 
shriek.  Yet  today,  after  a  summer  spent  on  My  Farm,  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  I  rejoice  in  the  content  of  my  neighbors,  sheltered 
by  the  clustering  Belknaps;  for  it  is  such  as  they — indigenous  and 
enduring — that  are  saving  the  American  nation  from  annihilation. 

Everywhere  about  My  Farm  the  yield  brings  me  the  same  message. 
Even  the  bell-cow,  leadership  bent,  jangles  her  life  through.  What 
suffices  it,  the  leadership,  if  the  price  she  pays  is  the  perpetual  clink- 
clank  of  the  garrulous  metal  tongue  against  the  bell-side,  if  the  cost 
is  a  strap  never  unbuckled  from  the  throat  of  her,  always  tracked, 
always  trailed  by  the  clangor  of  her  distinction. 

BESS  tells  me  the  same — Bess,  the  great  Saint  Bernard  dog  of 
my  neighbors.  Quiet  and  capable  is  she.  And  my  collie  from 
the  city,  belligerent,  nervous,  jealous,  unstrung,  is  beside 
himself  on  My  Farm.  He  is  wracked  with  confusion  by  day  and 
night.  Tortured  by  the  gaping  holes  of  the  woodchuck,  he  roots 
frantically  with  his  claws  to  fill  the  holes  up,  only  the  next  day 
to  find  them  as  wide-open  as  before.  Irritated  all  night  by  the 
scratching  and  scampering  of  native  four-footed  creatures,  he  acquires 
insomnia.  Jealous  of  the  kindly  folks  that  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion  “tie  up”  to  my  sheds,  he  pulls  at  his  rope  and  chafes  his  collar. 
At  My  Farm,  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  spaces,  my  city  collie  wastes 
his  nerves  to  no  purpose;  irresponsible,  at  a  loss,  he  ravels  his  dis¬ 
position  into  tatters  and  thins  his  sides;  but  Bess,  having  grown  up 
with  eternity,  never  is  distracted,  never  hastens;  calmly  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  rescues  a  kitten  from  under-wheel,  or  the  calf  from 
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a  barbed-wire  entanglement,  as  though  for  that  alone  she  was 
created. 

But  when  Ned  and  Molly,  the  horses  of  my  neighbors,  draw 
the  low-hanging  land  sled  with  the  emptied  cask  propped  on  it,  and 
Joe  with  his  slow  grace  walks  behind,  loosely  holding  the  reins — 
when  this  yield  of  My  Farm  turns  the  bend  in  the  road,  coming 
to  my  pond  in  the  dry  season  for  water  for  the  cattle,  I  creep  down 
along  the  trail  that  unseen  I  may  watch  Joe,  the  man  of  the  New 
England  soil. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  where  the  crumbling  mill-wheel 
rests,  Joe  always  stops.  A  little  apart,  facing  Great  Bear,  where 
the  mists  still  cling,  he  pauses — alone.  With  bared  chest,  moist 
with  the  heat  of  ripening  day,  with  browned  and  sinewy  arms  relaxed 
from  their  toil,  folded;  hatless,  his  hair  pushed  back  from  his  fore¬ 
head,  chin  uphfted;  his  perfect  body  falling  into  natural  poise,  he 
pauses  there  alone  until  the  last  film  of  mist  vanishes  before  the 
sun.  Then  he  turns,  to  fetch  the  water  for  the  cattle. 


“the  big.  vast,  black  old  barn”  at  the  farm. 
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HEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  breath  of  autumn 
swept  over  the  tule  sloughs  and  reedy  lakes  of  the 
Northwest,  the  wild  fowl  and  shore  birds  of  that 
vast  region  arose  in  clouds,  and  by  stages  began  to 
journey  toward  their  winter  quarters  beneath  south¬ 
ern  skies.  If  the  older  birds  that  had  often  taken 
the  same  trip  thought  anything  about  the  subject, 
they  must  have  been  impressed,  when  they  crossed  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  with  the  fact  that  changes  had  taken  place  in 
reference  to  shooting. 

It  is  true  that  in  Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  firing  of  guns 
began  on  September  seventh,  as  it  did  last  year;  but  those  ducks 
which  chanced  to  reach  the  Mississippi  River  below  St.  Paul  found 
no  one  at  hand  waiting  to  kill  them.  As  they  proceeded,  by  occa¬ 
sional  flights,  farther  down  the  river  there  was  still  a  marked  absence 
of  gunners.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  all  the  way  down  the 
valley  until  the  sunken  grounds  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  came 
into  view.  What  did  this  mean?  Heretofore,  at  this  season,  hunters 
had  always  lined  the  river.  This  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
oldest  duck  could  remember.  The  Missouri  River,  too,  was  free 
from  shooting  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  and  this 
was  sufficient  cause  for  many  a  grateful  quack. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  ducks  and  geese  while  migrating, 
or  after  reaching  their  winter  home,  to  change  their  feeding  or  rest¬ 
ing  places  upon  the  approach  of  night.  In  doing  this  they  proceed 
in  flocks  across  the  marshes  or  over  woods  and  fields,  from  one  body 
of  water  to  another.  These  flights  usually  begin  about  sundown 
and  continue  until  after  darkness  has  fallen.  Ducks  may  be  found 
evening  after  evening  following  the  same  fine  of  flight,  often  low 
down  and  within  easy  shooting  distance.  These  routes  of  travel 
do  not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  local  gunners,  and  “pass  shoot¬ 
ing”  has  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  been  a  favorite  diversion 
for  many.  So  highly  is  a  good  duck  pass  esteemed,  in  fact,  that  a 
hunting  preserve  which  possesses  one  is  regarded  as  much  more 
valuable  than  one  which  is  not  so  blessed. 

This  season,  however,  few  men  were  found  with  guns  on  such 
a  pass  after  sunset.  This  was  true  everywhere  between  Canada 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  great  change? 
Had  the  killing  of  wild  fowl  suddenly  lost  its  attraction  for  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  pleasure  afield  with  gun  and  dog? 
No,  indeed,  banish  the  thought,  for  it  is  written  that  so  long  as  man 
shall  five,  wild  ducks  shall  grace  his  table  and  comfort  his  palate. 
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The  remarkable  changes  which  had  so  affected  the  fortunes  of 
the  wild  fowl  were  due  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  Federal  Game 
Law  the  fourth  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen.  The 
law  itself  did  not  prohibit  wild-fowling  on  the  Missouri  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  or  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  but  it  gave 
authority  to  certain  functionaries  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  wise,  necessary  and  proper  to  extend  better  protection  to 
all  migratory  game  and  insect-eating  birds  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whose  department  this  unusual 
duty  was  assigned,  read  the  lawr  thoughtfully,  concluded  the  task 
did  not  come  within  the  bounds  of  his  personal  capabilities,  and 
very  wisely  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  a  committee  of  three 
experts  chosen  from  one  of  the  department  bureaus  and  known  as 
the  Biological  Survey. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  T.  S.  Palmer,  A.  K.  Fisher  and 
W.  W.  Cooke  (all  names  well  known  in  bird  protection  circles), 
at  once  began  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  regulations  to  give  effect 
to  the  new  statute.  Drawing  extensively  from  the  records  stored 
in  the  survey  offices,  and  seasoning  these  with  their  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  they  brought  out  in  a 
period  of  three  months  and  nine  days,  or  to  be  more  precise  on 
June  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  a  set  of  ten  regu¬ 
lations  which,  in  many  ways,  have  revolutionized  shooting  in  the 
United  States. 

These  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  widely; 

for  before  they  could  have 
VT  V  j  the  effect  of  laws  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should 
be  advertised  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  months 
in  order  to  give  all  dissatis¬ 
fied  parties  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

The  whole  idea  of  the 
Government  taking  over 
the  matter  of  protecting 
migratory  birds,  as  well  as 
the  startling  character  of 
some  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  justly  expected 
to  bring  forth  either  great 
shouts  of  approbation  or 
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a  storm  of  disapproval,  and 
possibly  both  sounds  might 
be  heard.  As  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  public 
opinion  approve  of  a  game 
law  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
one  can  well  understand 
that,  following  the  mailing 
of  the  circular  of  rules, 
these  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  stood  on  tiptoe  and, 
with  hand  to  ear,  scanned 

the  distant  horizon.  Nor  KUDSonian  curlews:  a  favorite  game  bird  along  the 
did  they  have  long  to  wait  ocean  beaches. 

before  critical  rumblings  began  to  be  heard  in  many  directions. 

“Why  allow  bobolinks  to  be  shot  during  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  in  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  and  deprive  the  people  of  our  State  of  this 
heaven-born  privilege  which  we  have  always  enjoyed?”  shouted  a 
lusty  North  Carolina  hunter. 

“If  you  are  going  to  place  a  five-year  close  season  on  the  shooting 
of  curlew,  why  not  also  include  the  golden  plover,  which  every  one 
knows  is  equally  rare?”  a  bird  protectionist  wished  to  know. 

“It  may  be  all  right  to  curtail  our  duck-shooting,  but  if  so,  we 
want  to  be  shown,”  the  Missouri  sportsmen  observed  in  tones  that 


THE  LOUISIANA  WARDEN  BOAT,  THE  “MALLARD”  CALLING  AT  HUNTERS’  CAMP,  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI 
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left  no  doubt  as  to 
their  earnestness. 

In  fact,  as  the 
committee  waited, 
the  sky  began  rapid¬ 
ly  to  fill  with  inter¬ 
rogation  points ;  for 
it  has  ever  been  the 
case  that  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  ones  of 
earth  are  louder  in 
their  objections 
than  are  the  satisfied 
ones  in  their  com¬ 
mendations. 

As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  regulations 
were  on  the  whole 
remarkable  for  their 
clearness,  directness  and  fairness.  They  came  nearer  being  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  birds,  instead  of  for  the  pleasure  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  hunters,  than  any  general  far-reaching  bird-protective 
statute  which  had  been  enacted  in  this  country. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  this  unusual  document  prepared  by  Dr. 
Palmer  and  his  associates.  For  the  purposes  of  the  regulations, 
migratory  game  birds  are  defined  as  ducks,  geese  and  swan,  rails 
and  coots,  pigeons,  cranes  and  shore  birds,  which  include  plover, 
snipe,  woodcock  and  sandpipers.  Migratory  insectivorous  birds 
are  enumerated  as  thrushes,  orioles,  larks,  swallows,  wrens,  wood¬ 
peckers  and  all  other  perching  birds  that  feed  entirely  or  chiefly 
on  insects. 

Having  thus  conveniently  classified  migratory  birds  into  two 
easily  comprehendible  and  distinguishable  groups,  the  way  was 
open  to  deal  with  them  separately  and  distinctively.  Therefore, 
after  declaring  it  to  be  illegal  to  kill  any  bird  of  either  class  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  regulations  go  on  to  state  that  excepting 
bobolinks,  which  may  be  shot  in  a  few  States,  no  insect-eating  bird 
shall  be  killed  in  any  place  or  in  any  manner,  even  in  the  daytime. 

This  provision,  by  one  stroke,  completed  the  campaign  which 
the  Audubon  Society  had  been  waging  for  long  years  on  behalf  of 
the  robin.  In  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee  the  robin-potpie-loving  inhabitants  must  in  future 
content  themselves  with  such  game  birds  as  quail,  grouse,  wild 
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turkeys  and  ducks.  The  life  of  Sir  Robin  Redbreast  has  now  been 
declared  to  be  sacred  everywhere.  He  and  his  note  are  to  dwell 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Another  feature  of  the  Audubon  work  was  also  completed  by 
this  section  of  the  new  regulations.  This  is  the  safeguarding  of  all 
song  and  insect-eating  birds  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  constituting  the 
group  of  States  whose  legislatures  had  thus  far  withstood  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  the  Audu¬ 
bon  workers  to  extend 
protection  to  such  birds. 

Having  disposed 

now  of  the  subject 
in  so  far  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  non-game  birds, 
attention  is  turned  again 
to  game  birds.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  migra¬ 
tory  game  birds  have  been 
killed  until  they  are  now 
alarmingly  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  if  the  species  are  to  be  saved  all  shooting  of  them  must  for 
a  time  be  stopped,  “Regulation  Number  Four”  was  provided  and 
read  as  follows: 

“A  closed  season  shall  continue  until  September  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  on  the  following  migratory  game  birds: 
Band-tailed  pigeons;  little  brown,  sandhill  and  whooping  cranes; 
swans,  curlew,  and  all  shore  birds  except  the  black-breasted  and 
golden  plover,  Wilson  or  jack  snipe,  woodcock,  and  the  greater  and 
lesser  yellowlegs.” 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  above  includes  three  swans  and 
fifty-four  shore  birds,  we  may  see  that  what  the  paragraph  really 
does  is  to  prohibit  for  five  years  the  killing  of  sixty-two  varieties  of 
birds  which  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  legitimate  game  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 

This  section  goes  on  to  provide:  “A  closed  season  shall  also 
continue  until  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  on 
wood  ducks  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
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sota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington;  on  rails  in 
California  and  Vermont;  and  on  woodcock  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.” 

The  most  exquisitely-colored  of  all  American  water  fowl  is  the 
wood  duck,  which  was  formerly  abundant  about  ponds  and  streams 
almost  everywhere  in  eastern  United  States.  So  rapidly  is  it  dis¬ 
appearing  before  the  remorseless  advance  of  civilization  that  it 
seems  a  pity  the  committee  of  specialists  did  not  include  the  name 
of  this  much  persecuted  species  in  the  former  paragraph. 

,  T^118  pension  of 

hunting  on  Wf  |  the  two 

at  once  ap  least  sandpiper:  this  bird  has  heretofore  been  a  legal  parent  and 

it  is  to  be  GAME  bird,  but  the  bulling  is  now  absolutely  prohibited  deplored 

.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAW.  ”  ,  .  . 

that  topo  graphical 

conditions  did  not  permit  the  establishment  of  like  routes  of  safety 
along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboard. 


THE  above  includes  what  we  might  call  all  the  minor  regula¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  Biological  Survey  Committee.  Then 
comes  the  big  regulation,  the  one  which  is  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  to  every  member  of  the  vast  army  of  five  million  hunters  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  regulation  which  divides  the  country 
into  zones  and  prescribes  the  shooting  seasons  in  each.  Touching 
on  this  point  the  Government  experts  already  mentioned  have  given 
out  this  statement  by  way  of  explanation: 

“More  than  fifty  separate  seasons  for  migratory  birds  were  pro¬ 
vided  under  statutes  in  force  in  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve.  This 
multiplicity  of  regulations  or  zones  to  suit  special  localities  has 
apparently  had  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  abundance 
of  game.  The  effort  to  provide  special  seasons  for  each  kind  of 
game  in  each  locality  merely  makes  a  chain  of  open  seasons  for  migra- 
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tory  birds  and  allows  the  continued  destruction  of  such  birds  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  season  to  the  close  of  the  last.  It  is  believed 
that  better  results  will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  zones  and  so  regulating  the  seasons  in  each  as  to  include 
the  time  when  each  species  is  in  the  best  condition  or  at  the  maximum 
of  abundance  during  the  autumn.  For  this  reason  the  country  has 
been  divided  into  two  zones,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  one  to 
include  the  States  in  which  migratory  game  birds  breed  or  would 
breed  if  given  reasonable  protection,  the  other  the  States  in  which 
comparatively  few  species  breed,  but  in  which  many  winter.  Within 
these  zones  the  seasons  are  fixed  for  the  principal  natural  groups, 
water  fowl,  rail,  shore  birds,  and  woodcock.  In  no  case  does  the 
zone  boundary  cross  a  State  line,  and  except  in  very  rare  cases  the 
seasons  are  uniform  throughout  the  States.  Deviation  from  this 
rule  leads  ultimately  to  the  recognition  of  a  multiplicity  of  local 
seasons,  which  has  done  much  to  retard  game  protection.” 

The  “breeding  zone”  referred  to  is  made  to  include  all  the  States 
lying  wholly  or  in  part  north  of  latitude  forty  degrees  and  the  Ohio 
River.  Twenty-five  States  in  all  are  thus  designated  and  they 
embrace  virtually  the  entire  region  in  which  wild  fowl  in  any  num¬ 
bers  have  been  known  to  make  their  summer  homes  to-day. 

The  “wintering  zone”  is  comprised  of  the  States  lying  wholly 
or  in  part  south  of  this  line  and  includes  twenty-three  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  northern  zone  the  season  when  ducks,  geese,  brant  and 
unprotected  shore  birds  are  allowed  to  be  killed  is  between  Septem¬ 
ber  first  and  December  sixteenth,  that  is,  three  and  one-half  months. 
At  no  other  season  may  they  be  hunted  or  taken  without  making 
the  adventurous  sportsman  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
law  to  the  extent  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  ninety  days  in 
jail.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  season,  made  out  of  respect 
to  existing  State  statutes  or  in  deference  to  expressed  public  opinion, 
but  there  are  not  many.  One  of  those  is  in  New  York  State,  where 
with  the  exception  of  Long  Island  no  hunting  is  allowed  until  Sep¬ 
tember  sixteenth,  thus  making  the  open  season  only  ninety  days  in 
length.  Considering  the  number  of  gunners  in  this  large  State  and 
the  relatively  small  number  of  birds,  one  may  judge  the  season  to 
be  quite  long  enough. 

IN  the  southern  zone  the  shooting  season  for  shore  birds  is  the 
same  as  in  the  north ;  but  the  water  fowl  season  has  been  slipped 
forward,  that  is,  it  is  made  to  run  from  October  first  until  January 
sixteenth.  Here  also  we  find  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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There  is,  too,  an  open  season  in  both  zones  running  from  two  to  three 
months  on  the  killing  of  woodcock  and  rails. 

The  above  statements  regarding  open  and  close  seasons  on  migra¬ 
tory  game  birds  refer  to  a  subject  principally  of  interest  to  sports¬ 
men,  but  the  big  fact  that  more  restrictive  measures  have  been  taken 
for  the  protection  of  our  wild  bird  life  should  be  of  decided  interest 
to  all  members  of  the  great  non-shooting  public. 

To  go  back  a  little  and  make  our  story  more  complete,  it  may  be 
said  that  when  the  Survey  Committee  had  promulgated  their  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  and  had  had  time  to  sift  some  of  the  more  serious 
complaints,  a  series  of  hearings  was  arranged  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  To  these  gatherings  came  sportsmen,  game  commis¬ 
sioners,  Audubon  Society  men  and  others  who  had  things  to  say  and 
to  learn.  A  member  of  the  committee  was  present  to  explain  the 
law,  hear  objections,  answer  questions  and  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  sent  the  various  delegates  away  more  or  less  satisfied  that 
the  regulations  had  better  stand  about  as  they  were. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some 
changes,  especially  in  regard  to  State  exceptions,  but  these  were 
not  numerous,  and  the  regulations  as  shown  above  were  embodied 
in  a  proclamation  signed  by  President  Wilson  on  October  first. 
This  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  regulations  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

Today,  in  the  history  of  wild  life  conservation,  we  have  before 
us  the  unusual  spectacle  of  the  United  States  Government  taking 
a  serious  hand  in  the  problem  which  had  been  found  to  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  solution  by  the  different  States  working  separately.  Many 
of  us  believe  this  speaks  loudly  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  wild  life  of  our  country. 
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HE  love  of  plants  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  passions  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  enduring.  The  interdependence 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  forms  now,  as 
in  the  past  and  as  it  will  in  the  future,  a  chain  so 
strongly  woven  that  its  links  cannot  be  severed.  The 
child,  before  developing  its  ideals,  stretches  out  its 
hands  to  grasp  a  brightly  colored  flower,  and  a  smile 
lights  up  the  grandfather’s  face  as  the  fragrance  of  a  favorite  blossom 
stirs  in  his  heart  the  emotion  of  memory.  One  of  the  most  humanizing 
and  soul-satisfying  facts  of  the  universe,  and  one  better  understood 
as  civilization  advances,  is  the  existing  friendliness  to  man  of  the 
plant  world. 

Lord  Morley  said:  “There  never  was  a  time,  there  never  was  an 
age  when  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  there  was  more  common 
human-heartedness,  more  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  to  perform  the  hard  services  of  the  world  and  face  its  gusty 
insecurities;  and  never  a  time  when  people  were  more  willing  to 
make  personal  sacrifices.”  And  in  this  day  of  abundant  altruistic 
feeling,  the  home-plant  plays  its  part  in  furthering  this  very  senti¬ 
ment  of  human-heartedness. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  individual  plants  is  still 
a  matter  under  discussion  by  scientists  who  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fathom  its  mysteries.  They  concede,  however,  that  plants  are  more 
akin  to  animal  life  than  is  generally  thought,  a  simple  reason  for  their 
air  of  silent  sympathy  with  our  moods.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  plant  world  is  that  there  are  certain  members  that 
set  traps  for  flies  and  other  insects,  which  they  eat,  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  for  their  physical  welfare.  Plants  sleep  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  humans,  and  they  are  controlled,  as  far  as  reproduction  is 
concerned,  by  the  great  element  of  sex.  Moreover,  as  all  who  observe 
them  carefully  know,  plants  have  a  determined  and  obdurate  scheme 
of  life  and  often  a  most  subtle  instinct  impelling  them  to  gain  their 
own  way;  the  determination  of  a  vine  stretching  toward  a  certain 
trellis  on  which  it  wishes  to  climb  is  an  everyday  illustration  of  this 
fact.  To  gain  an  objective  point  many  plants  have  been  known,  if 
need  be,  to  strangle  various  other  kinds  of  vegetation  interfering  with 
their  designs.  Another  characteristic  which  the  plant  world  shares 
with  higher  forms  of  life  is  its  division  into  workers  and  parasites 
which  often  deceive  each  other. 

The  influence  of  the  plant  world  on  man,  however,  is  invariably 
beneficial  to  his  character,  as  is  taught  preeminently  by  the  Japanese. 
When  intimately  known,  the  plant  expresses  the  quintessence  of 
modern  progressive  thought — “helpfulness.” 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  F.  Graves. 

THE  TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIA  WITH  LARGE  SINGLE 
FLOWERS  THAT  ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  FOR 
THE  HOME  IN  WINTER. 


This  increased  under¬ 
standing,  even  though  far 
from  perfect,  which  is  ac¬ 
corded  plant  life  today,  is 
emphasized  by  the  great 
number  of  plants  found  in 
homes  of  every  description, 
from  the  most  humble  to  the 
most  luxurious.  That  these 
plants  give  to  the  inmates  of 
the  homes  something  person- 
ally  desired,  is  evident,  or 
they  would  not  be  so  assidu¬ 
ously  tended.  In  their  steady 
growth  they  inspire  toward 
perseverance;  in  their  gentle 
ways  they  are  mute  examples 
of  patience,  and  they  present 
a  lesson  of  unselfishness  in  the  way  they  sacrifice  their  blossoms  to 
the  ripening  seeds  or  even  die  when  the  future  of  the  next  plant  gener¬ 
ation  seems  assured. 

The  growing  of  house  plants  during  the  winter  months  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  section 
of  the  country,  although  it  is  natur¬ 
ally  less  popular  in  tropical  and 
semitropical  regions,  where  Nature 
wears  a  green  garb  throughout  the 
year.  In  most  large  cities,  however, 
fields  of  brick  and  mortar,  there  has 
been  for  the  last  few  seasons  a  very 
perceptible  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants  taken  into  the  family  circle. 

In  January’  especially  there  are 
many  ferns  and  other  growing  things 
upholding  in  the  home  the  message 
of  youth  and  greenness  that  lies 
slumbering  in  the  earth.  “Ye  are 
biding  our  time,"  the  plant  member 
of  the  family  tells  us  in  the  delicate 
flutter  of  its  leaves,  the  exquisite 

grace  With  Which  it  Stretches  new  Fr°m  a  Phot°^h  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 

1  .  ,  i  l'J  ,  „  ___  THE  WHITE  GLOXINIA  WITH  LEAVES  OF  A 

shoots  toward  the  light.  ^Uur  par-  texture  like  velvet  and  flowers  as 
ticular  world  is  not  dead,”  it  whis-  purely  tinted  as  bits  of  sculpture. 
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pers,  “because  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  dry, 
snow-covered  perhaps,  and  because  its  warm 
breath  has  blown  over  the  fields  and  away 
at  this  holiday  season.  We  know  that  the 
spring  will  return  and  we  shall  again  take 
the  earth  into  our  arms,  clothe  her  and  woo 
her  back  to  her  virginal  beauty.”  Thus 
the  little  plant  of  the  family,  with  its  opti¬ 
mistic  reminder  of  Nature’s  yearly  resurrec¬ 
tion,  is  often  the  cheeriest  member  of  all. 

Lack  of  success  in  growing  house  plants 
has  caused  many  to  abandon  the  effort, 
even  though  such  discouragement  has  been 
the  outcome  of  inadequate  knowledge.  All 
plants,  one  should  remember,  are  not  adapted 
to  grow  indoors.  In  fact  it  is  few  out  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  plants  indigenous  to  the 
United  States  that  will  live  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  developed  by  steam  heat,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  sudden  and  violent  draughts 
let  in  from  windows  raised  for  ventilation. 

No  matter  how  intelligent  the  care  given 
certain  species  of  plants,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  expected  to  thrive  are 
such  that  from  the  beginning  their  doom  is 
foretold.  To  buy  from  the  florist  a  cultivated  violet  laden  with  bloom, 
to  bring  it  into  the  house  and  expect  it  to  thrive  is  little  short  of  folly. 
In  all  probability  it  has  been  taken  directly  from  a  glass  house  or 
cold  frame  where  the  temperature  has  been  carefully  regulated  to 
force  it  into  unseasonable  bloom.  It  has  then  been  potted  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  selling,  and  consequently  should  be  bought  simply  for 
the  beauty  of  the  moment.  The  cultivated  violet  is  not  a  house  plant, 
neither  is  the  pansy;  but  they  can  be  used  as  illustrative  of  a  large 
number  of  plants  which,  although  very  attractive  in  the  florist’s 
window,  are  unpractical  and  costly  as  decorations  for  the  home. 
Likewise  most  of  the  rarer  ferns  have  but  a  short  existence  indoors, 
although  they  are  continually  recommended  for  this  use. 

Of  blooming  plants  the  most  satisfactory  for  winter  house  culture 
are  undoubtedly  the  sturdy  geraniums — especially  the  Martha 
Washington  and  the  well  known  red  and  white  flowered  variety — for 
they  will  five  and  bloom  continuously  from  fall  till  spring.  They 
are  most  effective  in  sunny  windows,  and  their  richly  colored,  trans¬ 
lucent  petals  can  be  made  to  enhance  an  infinite  number  of  color 


From  a  Photograph  by 
Nathan  R.  Graves. 


THE  AMARYLLIS,  ONE  OF  THE 
FEW  PLANTS  BELOVED  BY  THE 
OLDER  GENERATIONS  FOR  HOUSE 
CULTIVATION. 
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Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

ONE  OF  THE  FERNS  THAT  IS  MUCH  USED  IN  JARDI¬ 
NIERES  AND  WHERE  THROUGH  THE  UNFAVORABLE  CON¬ 
DITIONS  OF  THEIR  PLACING  IT  SHOWS  OFTEN  A  RELUC¬ 
TANCE  TO  GROW. 


schemes.  For  geraniums,  be¬ 
sides,  the  simplest  care  suffices. 
They  must  have,  of  course,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water,  sun¬ 
light  and  fresh  air ;  their  blooms 
should  be  clipped  off  occasion¬ 
ally  that  others  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  form,  and  they  should 
be  kept  free  from  dead  or  dis¬ 
colored  leaves.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  often  in  the 
poverty-stricken  quarters  of 
town  or  city,  it  is  a  geranium 
that  gives  a  touch  of  cheer  to 
the  neighborhood,  rearing  its 
symmetrical  leaves  and  brilliant  heads  of  bloom  from  a  tomato  can. 
And  usually  in  such  places  it  thrives  amazingly,  as  though  realizing 
how  much  needed  is  the  brightness  of  its  flowers. 

Other  house  plants  of  old-time  sentiment,  tried  and  trusty,  are 
the  Cape  Jasmine,  now  better  known  as  Gardenia  f  lor ida,  the  maple 
bell,  oxalis,  lemon  verbena, 
tea  rose  and  the  Amaryllis 
which,  when  in  bloom  in 
the  winter  months,  sur¬ 
passes  almost  all  other 
plants  in  striking  beauty. 

Gloxinias,  flowers  rich 
and  heavy  in  texture  as 
Genoese  velvet,  are  won¬ 
derfully  decorative  in  the 
home,  and  are  easy  to  keep 
in  vigorous  health.  They 
thrive  best  at  a  somewhat 
cool  temperature,  and  are 
therefore  desirable  in  rooms 
or  halls  where  heat  is  not 
constant.  During  part  of 
the  day  these  flowers  should 
have  full  sunlight. 

Tuberous-rooted  bego¬ 
nias  have  become  of  late  the  boston  fern  that  through  its  length  of  fronds 
c'reat  favorites  for  window  AND  GENERAL  LOOK  OF  VIGOR  INDICATES  THE  GOOD  CARE 
&  |  -l  t  IT  RECEIVES  AND  THAT  IT  IS  IN  TRUTH  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

cultivation,  and  the  large  family. 
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single-flowered  ones  are  especially 
beautiful.  They  require  an  abundance 
of  water  and  do  much  better  tban  gera¬ 
niums  in  places  of  enforced  shade. 

The  Norfolk  Island  pine  is  now  a 
well  known  bouse  plant,  and  is  highly 
popular  for  the  sunroom  or  cool,  light 
corner.  In  appearance  it  suggests  a 
tiny  pine  tree.  It  is  a  foliage  plant, 
the  bloom  being  too  inconspicuous  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  Crotons  form  also  a  group  of 

foliage  plants  distinguished  in  form  Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
and  rich  in  color.  If  properly  cared  A  lovely  variety  of  fern  now  much  seen 

p  ,1  11  .  •  i  l  •  „  IN  THE  HOME,  ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  NOT  ONE 

tor  they  can  be  kept  indoors  during  THAX  CAN  endure  neglect  or  unskilful 
the  winter  and  planted  out  in  the  treatment. 
garden  when  spring  returns. 

Ferns  are  charming  in  the  home,  the  ordinary  varieties  being  well 
known  to  all.  The  Boston  fern  and  its  kin  have  secured  immense 
popularity  through  their  remarkable  durability  and  splendid  ex¬ 
pressions  of  health.  For  all  problematic  places  in  the  house  they  are 
the  plants  most  likely  to  endure.  The  ostrich  plume  fern  has  very 
finely  divided  fronds  and  is  the  fern  par  excellence  for  either  table 
or  hanging  baskets.  In  all  probability  more  house  ferns  are  killed 
by  excessive  moisture  than  by  lack  of  water.  They  should  be  kept 
only  moderately  moist,  and  during  the  winter  when  they  are  more 
or  less  in  a  dormant  state  they  require  much  less  water  than  in  spring 
and  summer  when  sending  forth  new  fronds. 

Palms,  of  course,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  are  among 
the  most  graceful  of  all  house 
plants,  the  Kentias  being  the 
best  for  general  purposes. 
These  vary  in  height  from  a 
few  inches  to  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  are  more  svelt,  more  light 
and  graceful  than  the  equally 
well  known  fan  palms. 

A  house  palm  of  unusual 
interest  is  the  pigmy  Phoenix 
discovered  by  Mr.  Charles 
boston  fern  :  a  hardy,  beautiful  plant  suited  Roebelen  in  Cochin-China,  in 
to  family  life.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
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nine.  It  is  a  veritable  dwarf,  albeit  a  plant  that  created  a  sen¬ 
sation  when  first  introduced  into  Europe,  the  pioneer  specimen  in 
London  selling  by  auction  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  first  plant 
brought  to  this  country  two  years  later  sold  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  skill  and  patience  of  nurserymen,  however,  have  now  so  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  these  palms  in  America  that  they  are  within 
reach  of  every  lover  of  rare  plants,  so  far  as  cost  goes;  and  once  one 
of  them  has  entered  the  home,  it  is  apt  to  become  an  individual  of 
importance,  a  little  member  of  the  family  appealing  to  all  through 
its  chaste  and  exquisite  personality. 

When  for  various  reasons  no  other  plants  are  grown  indoors,  there 
will  sometimes  be  found  a  number  of  rubber  plants.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  healthy,  accepting  conditions  that  would  kill  most  members 
of  the  vegetable  world.  Rubber  plants  are  adaptable  to  training  and 
can  be  made  to  branch  in  desired  directions  or  to  grow  tall  and 
straight  simply  by  encouragement  or  suppression  of  the  shoots  that 
appear  where  the  old  leaves  drop  off.  To  thrive  best,  the  plants  need 
pure  air,  and  water  in  somewhat  limited  quantity  in  winter,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  washed  sufficiently  often  to  be  kept  free  from  dust. 
If  the  winter  prove  severe,  or  if  the  plants  have  suffered  from 
draughts  and  neglect,  they  are  grateful  for  a  drink  of  sweet  oil,  a 
pint  bottleful  emptied  about  their  base.  The  variety  called  Ficus 
pandurata  is  in  appearance  the  most  distinguished  of  all  rubber 
plants,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory. 

One  of  these  plants  that  had  become  a  real  member  of  a  family 
once  met  with  a  serious  accident.  It  was  dropped  from  a  height  by 
a  young  son  of  the  house  and  its  main  stem  was  broken.  The  boy  did 
not  wish  to  confess  his  fault,  and  therefore  resorted  to  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  clever  subterfuge.  He  bound  the  stem  together  with 
string  wrapped  about  it  in  the  form  of  a  bandage,  doing  so  to  put 
off  the  inevitable  confession  of  his  carelessness.  Every  morning  he 
looked  askance  at  the  plant,  dreading  to  see  that  its  leaves  had  begun 
to  shrivel.  He  watched  for  the  signs  of  death  day  after  day,  but  no 
such  signs  appeared.  It  is  true  that  for  the  moment  the  plant  ceased 
growing,  yet  it  gave  no  evidence  whatever  of  lack  of  vitality.  The 
boy’s  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  one  day  he  took  off  the  string  ban¬ 
dage.  The  severed  parts  were  growing  neatly  together,  for  the  plant 
had  sent  out  sap  to  act  as  a  healing  salve  for  its  wounds!  So  delighted 
was  the  lad  that  he  bound  another  bandage  about  the  stem,  and  from 
that  day  forth  attended  the  plant  with  the  assiduity  of  a  surgeon. 
It  responded  to  his  care,  the  supposed  calamity  binding  them  together 
in  friendship. 
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HOW  DO  THEY  DO  IT  ON  EIGHT  DOLLARS  A  WEEK  ?  :  FROM  A  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  BY  ETHEL  MYERS. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT:  BY  A 
VISITOR 


"^OYEL  experiences,  as  we  grow  older,  are  worth  having, 
and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  novel  experience  for  me 
to  find  myself  thinking  in  a  restaurant;  more  than 
that,  to  be  in  a  restaurant  that  made  me  think.  Most 
restaurants  seem  designed  to  discourage  thinking,  to 
distract  the  attention.  Doubtless  there  are  enough 
people  who  seek  them  to  get  away  from  their  thoughts. 
But  here,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  modem  building  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  itself,  I  discovered  myself  thinking.  It  came  over  me,  with  a 
sort  of  mild  surprise  that  the  atmosphere  was  conducive  to  thought. 

About  me  people  were  lunching  quietly,  without  haste  and  without 
boistrousness.  Soft-treading  little  men  of  Nippon  brought  delectable 
viands  on  dainty  dishes.  A  stringed  orchestra  was  playing  softly 
something  familiar  from  Grieg  or  MacDowell — I  hardly  noticed  what. 

My  host  had  left  me  for  a  few  moments  to  greet  some  friends  at 
another  table,  and  I  found  myself,  not  unnaturally,  philosophizing 
on  the  not  altogether  original  topic  of  eating. 

It  is  odd,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  what  a  rite  and  ceremony 
this  physical  act  of  eating  has  become  among  us.  Brought  to  its 
last  analysis,  it  is  about  as  crude  and  vulgar  as  anything  we  do.  The 
invention  of  forks  and  spoons  has  made  it  less  so,  and  yet  it  is  a  purely 
animal  and  unintellectual  function. 

That  humankind  has  made  a  social  ceremony  of  eating  is  perhaps 
an  evidence  of  our  ability  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  the  beasts.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  we  have  become  gregarious  and  social  in  our  eating. 
The  breaking  of  bread  and  the  sharing  of  salt  have  come  to  hold  a 
meaning  for  us.  By  feast  and  banquet,  wedding  breakfast  and  after¬ 
noon  tea,  we  celebrate  the  things  that  are  dearest  to  us.  Eating 
together  has  become  one  of  the  testimonials  of  friendship. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  overdone  it,  just  as  we  are  prone  to  overdo 
and  coarsen  most  of  the  more  intimate  expressions  of  our  lives.  There 
is  too  much  feasting,  too  much  dining  out,  too  much  conviviality. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  all  of  us  confine  the  observation  of  the 
friendly  rite  to  the  home  table,  where  only  intimates  and  true  friends 
may  gather  to  pour  out  their  temperate  libations  to  the  household 
gods.  But  it  cannot  be  so.  Men  and  women  will  continue  to  gather 
at  the  public  inns  and  cafes  in  spite  of  our  moralizing.  “Dost  thou 
think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?” 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  modern  life  often  makes  it  necessary 
for  men  and  women  to  be  away  from  home  at  that  urgent  hour  when 
their  country  cousins  are  listening  for  the  dinner  horn. 

It  is  therefore  an  indication  of  progress  when  a  man  deliberately 
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THE  BIG  TILED  CHIMNEYPIECE  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  RES¬ 
TAURANT,  NEW  YORK  :  THE  LOG  FIRE  ON  THE  OPEN 
HEARTH  GIVES  THE  PLACE  A  PARTICULARLY  HOMELIKE  AIR. 

ONE  END  OF  THE  SIMPLY  FURNISHED  DINING  ROOM  :  IN 
WHICH  THERE  IS  SEATING  CAPACITY  FOR  THREE  HUNDRED 
GUESTS. 


THE  SIDEBOARD  IX  THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT,  WHICH,  LIKE 
THE  REST  OF  THE  FURNITURE,  WAS  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  AND 
MADE  IN  MR.  STICKLEY’s  WORKSHOPS  AT  EASTWOOD,  NEW  YORK. 

AN  INVITING  CORNER  IN  THE  RESTAURANT  :  THE  FUMED  OAK  FUR¬ 
NITURE  AND  BROWN  WILLOW  SETTLE  ARE  EFFECTIVE  AGAINST  THE 
WALLS  OF  GOBELIN  BLUE. 


A  VISTA  THROUGH  THE  MANY- WINDOWED  CRAFTSMAN  DINING  ROOM  GIVING  SOME 
IMPRESSION  OF  ITS  SIZE:  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  THIS 
RESTAURANT  IS  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  MR.  STICICLEy’s  HOMESTEAD,  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 
FROM  WHICH  THE  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  BROUGHT  FRESH  EACH  MORNING. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  KITCHEN  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT,  A  MODEL  OF  TWEN¬ 
TIETH  CENTURY  HYGIENE:  THIS  LIGHT,  SUNNY,  AIRY  ROOM  OCCUPIES  THE  SOUTH 
END  OF  THE  TWELFTH  AND  TOPMOST  FLOOR  IN  THE  NEW  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT 


sets  out  to  equip  a  restaurant  that  shall  possess,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  the  simplicity  and  quiet  and  intimate  charm  that  home- 
loving  hearts  crave  in  the  great  city.  That  is  what  Gustav  Stickley 
has  done  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  new  Craftsman  Building.  It  is 
unique;  there  is  none  like  it.  In  comparison,  even  the  little  tea 
rooms  in  the  side  streets  seem  insincere,  and  the  hotel  restaurants 
with  their  noisy  cabarets  become  artificial  and  restless. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  the  atmosphere  of  this  place;  the 
spirit  of  it  is  what  counts  for  most.  But  the  material  manifestations 
of  that  spirit  are  not  without  interest  and  significance. 

To  me  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  product  of  the  Craftsman 
establishment  is  beautiful.  The  room  is  long  and  airy,  with  soft- 
textured  walls  of  warm,  rich  Gobelin  blue,  brightened  at  the  top  by  a 
frieze  of  conventionalized  nasturtium  leaves  and  blossoms  in  tones 
of  light  and  dark  green  and  deep  red.  Here  and  there  are  framed 
sepia  photographs  giving  glimpses  of  the  homestead  and  wooded 
hillsides,  the  grazing  cattle  and  pasturelands  of  Craftsman  Farms. 

A  singularly  restful  glow  is  shed  upon  the  room  by  the  indirect 
lighting,  the  rich  cream  color  of  the  ceiling  reflecting  the  rays  from 
suspended  copper  bowls — a  point  that  adds  much  to  the  quiet  home¬ 
like  atmosphere. 

THE  floor  is  of  maple,  stained  a  mellow  brownish-gray,  and  is 
dressed  with  rugs  in  soft  tones  of  brown.  The  furniture, 
especially  designed  and  built  at  the  Craftsman  Workshops,  is 
of  brown  fumed  oak,  and  the  chairs  have  seats  of  brown  and  gold  hair¬ 
cloth.  The  oak  tables  vary  in  size,  some  being  round,  some  square, 
and  some  hexagonal.  Also  in  close  harmony  of  browns  are  the  hand¬ 
some  sideboard,  china  cabinets,  leather-cushioned  settles  and  piano, 
while  over  the  windows  are  coffee-colored  net  curtains,  with  brown 
velour  hangings  at  the  sides,  bearing  a  stenciled  nasturtium  border 
in  dark  green,  dull  red  and  orange. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  homelike  features  of  the  room  is 
the  fireplace,  which  is  faced  with  Grueby  tiles  of  brownish-mauve, 
bound  with  bands  of  hammered  iron.  The  hood,  of  iron-bound 
hammered  copper,  bears  in  raised  letters  the  motto: 

Wfytte  poung  men  £ee  hijtfion^ 

&nb  ofb  men  bream  breamg. 

On  the  tile  hearth  are  massive  wrought-iron  andirons,  iron  fire 
set  and  wood  basket,  and  a  fender  of  hammered  copper  and  iron  with 
a  leather-cushioned  rail,  each  piece  contributing  to  the  general  air  of 
simple  craftsmanship  that  pervades  the  place. 
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The  Irish  table  linen,  the  brown  willow  baskets  in  which  rolls  are 
served,  the  tasteful  silver  and  glassware,  the  brown-bordered  china, 
and  the  pale  brown  flower  vases  are  all  in  carefully  studied  harmony, 
unconsciously  producing  the  same  effect  as  the  orchestra  of  piano, 
violin  and  ’cello,  which  discourses  sweet  melody  during  the  meal 
hours. 

The  genius  of  the  place  is  Mrs.  Cutting,  who  holds  the  unique 
post  of  hostess — unique  for  a  commercial  restaurant.  To  her,  in  large 
measure,  I  understand,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  decorations  of  the 
restaurant  as  well  as  of  the  rest  rooms  and  club  rooms  on  the  eleventh 
floor. 

It  has  not  yet  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Craftsman  Farms  in 
New  Jersey,  but  I  have  partaken  of  their  product,  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  at  the  Farms — Mr.  Stickley’s  Holsteins  and  White  Leghorns 
— furnish  the  Craftsman  Restaurant  tables  with  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  eggs,  and  the  drinking  water  comes  from  the  springs  in  his  hill¬ 
sides.  Next  season  Mr.  Stickley  expects  to  bring  in  also  his  own  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  menu  is  simple,  wholesome,  varied,  and  daintily  served,  and  is 
cooked  in  a  kitchen  that  is  a  model  of  modern  scientific  sanitation  and 
efficiency.  The  waiters  are  Japanese,  drilled  to  the  highest  point  of 
quiet  skill  by  the  Japanese  steward. 

Are  details  wearisome?  So  much  has  been  necessary  to  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  Craftsman  Restaurant.  Its 
spirit,  its  atmosphere,  its  intangible  soul — for  you  feel  that  it  has  one 
— is  the  Craftsman  spirit,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  the  fife  ideal 
of  one  man.  From  the  time  Gustav  Stickley  opened  his  first  little 
furniture  shop  in  Syracuse — and  long  before  that — his  achievements 
have  been  the  result  of  a  sincere  ideal  of  work,  the  ideal  of  the  Thing 
Well  Done.  It  is  that  which  has  woven  itself  into  the  sturdy  beauty 
of  the  Craftsman  furniture,  into  the  mission  of  the  Craftsman  maga¬ 
zine,  into  the  model  dairy  at  the  Craftsman  Farms,  into  this  big  idea 
of  service  of  the  Craftsman  Exposition,  into  the  Craftsman  Restaurant 
whose  broad  and  sunny  windows  look  across  the  grime  and  sordidness 
of  a  great,  self-seeking  city  to  the  green  fields  and  blue  hills  of  God’s 
country  beyond. 

(For  additional  description  and  illustrations  see  page  397.) 
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SERVANT:  BY  GUSTAV 


ROBABLY  nine  women  out  of  every  ten  in  America 
regard  the  servant  problem  as  the  hardest  to  face  and 
most  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  one  of  the  whimsicalities 
of  our  present  American  civilization  that  practically 
all  American-born  citizens  feel  that  they  are  entitled 

_  to  have  some  one  do  the  hard  work  of  their  lives.  And 

so  we  stand  before  the  world  as  the  most  flourishing 
of  democracies  yet  with  the  most  inbred  distaste  for  manual  labor. 
Even  education  in  America  has  in  a  measure  ceased  to  become  a 
means  to  acquire  a  wider  knowledge  of  life,  a  surer  philosophy,  a 
deeper  wisdom,  an  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  ideas  and  ideals 
to  the  kind  of  work  that  will  bring  the  best  development,  but  is  rather 
training  to  escape  work, — at  least  such  work  as  may  involve  the  use 
of  bodily  strength.  It  is  an  odd  and  naive  separation  we  have  made  in 
this  country  between  the  brain  and  the  hands,  as  though  the  hands 
were  not  the  brain’s  opportunity  for  execution  and  development,  and 
as  though  both  were  not  essential  to  every  man’s  full,  free  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  design  any  useful 
article,  a  comfortable,  happy  thing  to  possess  the  article,  but  not  a 
matter  of  pride  to  make  it.  We  are  proud  of  the  man  who  is  able  to 
provide  his  family  with  food  and  clothing,  proud  of  the  woman  who 
shows  you  her  house,  artistic,  comfortable,  sanitary;  but  indifferent 
to  the  people  who  work  for  the  man,  who  help  him  to  make  his  money 
and  even  more  indifferent  to  the  people  who  work  in  the  house  to 
make  it  clean  and  fresh  and  homelike. 

If  we  stop  to  think,  probably  no  more  singular,  anomalous, 
unbelievable  social  state  ever  existed  than  a  democratic  civic  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  social  state  founded  on  a  caste  system.  What  real 
progress,  what  final  coherence  can  there  be  where  the  national  ideal 
is  simplicity  and  fraternity  and  a  personal  ideal  founded  on  the 
ignominy  of  the  great  mass  of  laborers  who  should  be  the  foundation 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  scheme  of  our  American  civilization? 
In  other  words  we  talk  freedom  and  seek  to  five  by  a  caste  system 
founded  on  wealth.  What  we  seem  to  have  done  in  this  country  is  to 
have  substituted  the  word  servant  for  the  word  service.  All  national 
as  well  as  all  individual  life  must  be  built  up  to  any  success  on  an  ideal 
of  service.  Every  great  man  must  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
become  the  servant  of  the  people.  Indeed  service  is  the  link  that 
binds  together  all  phases  of  society  into  one  complete  symmetrical 
national  circle,  whereas  the  modern  idea  of  the  servant  is  to  separate 
society  into  strata,  not  to  link  it  together.  It  is  impossible  for  service 
to  be  rendered  for  revenue  only,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
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America.  We  are  commercializing  one  of  the  most  valuable  human 
relationships. 

For  men  and  women  to  give  to  each  other,  to  help  each  other,  to 
sacrifice  for  each  other  is  to  develop  and  to  establish  all  the  finer  bonds 
of  sympathy,  understanding  and  love.  For  all  service  to  be  put 
upon  a  financial  basis  with  the  obligation  a  money  one  only,  is  to 
produce  that  strange  human  product,  the  center  of  so  much  conflict 
today — the  servant. 

WHEN  the  first  Roman  soldiers  were  paid  to  serve  their  country, 
they  were  called  mercenaries,  and  although  needed  by  the 
nation,  received  the  contempt  of  the  people.  The  servant  of 
today  who  gives  only  for  money,  who  feels  all  obligation  ended  when 
money  is  received  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  mercenary  of  the 
Roman  army.  And  the  man  or  woman  who  employs  a  servant  feeling 
that  all  obligation  is  ended  when  money  has  changed  hands  is  not  only 
voluntarily  destroying  one  of  the  most  significant  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  but  is  adding  to  the  weight  of  that  great  problem  which  is 
already  bowing  the  shoulders  of  the  unthinking  feminine  world,  east 
and  west. 

In  a  land  where  a  caste  system  is  already  established  as  in  England, 
the  servant  problem  is  not  so  difficult  because  the  people  who  are  the 
servants  of  the  idle  are  in  an  established  social  status  regardless  of 
their  occupation.  If  they  were  not  your  servant  they  would  be  some 
one  else’s  or  possibly  they  would  be  starving  or  striving  to  save  money 
to  come  to  America.  And  because  there  is  no  revolt  against  this 
condition  by  the  people  suffering  from  it,  there  is  naturally  a  much 
greater  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  control  the  system. 
There  is  much  more  real  friendliness  between  master  and  servant  in 
England  than  in  America,  for  in  America  we  are  not  entitled  to  the 
system.  It  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  few  who  can  afford  to  buy  it, 
by  those  who  chance  to  be  idle,  or  too  rich,  by  the  thoughtless,  or  the 
unsympathetic,  and  so  the  system  is  working  in  a  somewhat  uncertain, 
loose  jointed  fashion.  The  servant  is  forever  escaping  the  master, 
the  master  is  forever  trying  to  readjust  the  question  financially.  The 
servant  who  is  held  revolts  against  the  injustice;  the  master  who  holds 
him  disparages  the  servant,  all  because  we  are  accepting  and  striving 
to  develop  a  system  that  is  born  and  bred  under  artificial  conditions, 
a  fungous  growth  on  our  civilization,  resented  deeply  by  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  confusion. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  civilization  in  America 
there  was  very  little  worry  about  servants,  in  fact,  the  word  was 
seldom  if  ever  used.  People  “helped”  each  other.  The  woman  with 
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a  large  household,  with  many  children,  had  the  help  of  her  own 
daughters  and  “handmaids”  from  other  families,  and  these  young 
people  worked  together,  played  together  without  social  distinction, 
with  but  little  reward  beyond  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  duties  of 
the  life  of  their  kind  of  civilization.  The  men  who  helped  on  the  farm 
were  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  family,  the  men  who  helped  in  the  shops 
were  a  part  of  the  shopkeeper’s  family.  Everywhere  the  helper  was 
regarded  with  respect,  and  the  service  rendered  and  needed  bound 
man  to  man,  and  woman  to  woman.  In  other  words  in  our  simpler 
days,  in  the  beginning  of  our  democratic  civilization,  men  were 
regarded  as  equals  unless  through  their  own  waywardness  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  community  fellowship.  On  no  other 
basis  than  this  can  a  democracy  worthy  of  the  name  flourish  and 
progress.  The  fine  spiritual  attainment  possible  through  the  fullest 
expression  of  human  service  is  the  final  flower  of  every  ripe  Dem¬ 
ocracy. 

If  we  stop  for  one  moment  to  think  of  the  basis  upon  which  our 
lives  rest  today  we  can  easily  see  the  absurdity  of  what  we  consider 
the  servant  problem.  On  what  possible  foundation,  except  the  old 
slave  tradition  of  the  right  of  one  human  being  to  own  another,  do 
certain  groups  in  modem  society  decide  that  they  must  be  worked 
over,  waited  on,  cared  for,  at  the  expense  of  the  life  and  happiness  of 
other  people?  Who  has  selected  the  certain  few  to  be  held  back  from 
life’s  cares  and  life’s  essential  developments? 

If  we  face  this  question  squarely  and  decide  that  there  are  no  elect, 
that  each  of  us  deserves  from  life  in  proportion  to  what  is  given,  that 
life  for  each  of  us  is  only  in  reality  a  chance  to  prove  how  great  our 
gifts  can  be,  then  the  servant  problem  sinks  into  comparative  in¬ 
significance.  For  the  moment  a  mother  begins  to  really  think  about 
life,  she  will  cease  to  trust  her  children  to  the  care  of  women  whom 
she  would  consider  harmful  to  her  prestige  to  know  socially.  It  seems 
an  incredible  fact  that  today  in  this  country  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  women  who  give  their  children  into  the  charge,  day  and 
night,  of  women  with  whom  they  would  not  break  bread  without  a 
sense  of  social  degradation.  And  in  a  lesser  way  we  look  for  the 
comfort  of  our  daily  lives  to  women  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  of 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  we  elect  to  remain  ignorant,  whose  hand  we 
have  never  touched.  In  other  words  we  have  elaborated,  it  seems 
almost  degraded,  the  most  beautiful  service  of  daily  life  into  the 
complicated,  distorted  servant  problem,  where  we  are  struggling  to 
hold  servitors  as  our  bondmen,  rewarding  them  with  money  only. 
And  they  are  fighting  to  escape  us,  scorning  us  and  our  money,  and 
giving  the  least  and  the  worst  for  it. 
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WE  all  realize  that  no  real  communion  of  interest,  no  under¬ 
standing,  no  kindness,  between  human  beings  is  of  im¬ 
portance  without  mutual  sympathy.  We  have  come  to 
laugh  at  the  philanthropist,  who  sits  away  from  the  people  and  talks 
platitudes.  The  mother  who  does  not  live  in  the  nursery  at  least  a 
part  of  the  time,  who  does  not  know  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings 
of  her  children  can  never  become  their  guide,  their  helper,  their 
companion.  Men  and  women  who  marry  may  forever  live  in  the  same 
house,  in  the  same  social  condition,  but  they  will  not  really  help  each 
other  without  open  minds,  open  hearts,  readiness  to  give,  to  under¬ 
stand.  And  as  long  as  we  take  this  great,  wonderful  human  relation¬ 
ship  of  service  and  degrade  it,  buy  and  sell  it  in  the  market  place,  as 
human  beings  have  been  bought  and  sold,  so  long  as  we  regard  it 
as  of  little  ethical  and  human  consequence,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to 
bear  our  share  of  the  burden  of  an  interchange  of  service,  just  so  long 
we  shall  have  on  our  hands  the  servant  problem,  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  human  relationship  based  on  injustice  to  be  permanent; 
it  cannot  in  fact  last  at  all  without  struggle  and  conflict,  without 
bitterness  and  suffering. 

We  say  that  it  is  harder  and  harder  to  get  servants  in  this  country. 
As  the  servant  problem  exists  it  should  be.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  that  men  and  women  are  refusing  to  become  commercialized, 
it  is  a  good  thing  if  the  people  who  have  nothing  to  give  are  compelled 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  they  cannot  have  very  much.  But  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  country  merely  to  struggle,  merely  to  suffer,  if 
out  of  the  conflict  a  great  lesson  is  not  taught  and  accepted.  In  other 
words  if  we  are  baffled  about  the  servant  we  must  open  our  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  real  service.  When  we  do  this  the  problem  of  servitude  will 
gradually  vanish  and  we  will  find  it  not  difficult  to  secure  help  for  all 
the  necessary  burdens  of  our  lives — provided  for  that  help  we  give  our 
own  interest,  our  sympathy  and  largely  our  affection.  Life  is  not 
meant  to  be  mean  and  small,  it  is  meant  to  be  large,  sympathetic  and 
free.  We  cannot  have  freedom  for  ourselves  without  giving  it  to  others. 

Men  who  have  rea  lly  thought  about  life  have  nearly  always  touched 
this  question  of  service.  Christ  himself  said  that  the  greatest  is  the 
servant  of  all.  He  realized  that  all  life,  all  progress,  beauty,  joy  are  born 
in  mutual  service.  His  whole  life  was  a  lesson  of  service  to  mankind, 
and  we  remember  him  not  because  of  his  picturesque  birth,  his  simple 
life,  his  tragic  death,  but  because  every  moment  of  his  existence  he 
preached  true  service.  We  accept  his  preaching — in  our  churches;  we 
accept  his  influence — in  our  teachers;  but  we  do  not  let  him  guide  our 
lives;  for  if  we  did,  we  would  find  there  was  no  servant  problem,  that 
it  had  been  transmuted  into  mutual  service. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOMES  PLANNED 
FOR  SIMPLE  SUBURBAN 
HOUSEKEEPING 

HE  majority  of  people  who  consult 
our  architectural  department  and 
wish  us  to  prepare  special  house 
plans  and  specifications  have  a 
fairly  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  home 
they  desire — the  size,  number  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  exterior.  When  they  are 
going  to  build  a  permanent  or  summer 
home  in  the  country,  they  often  prefer  a 
typical  bungalow,  with  all  the  rooms  on 
one  floor ;  but  when  they  expect  to  build  in 
the  suburbs,  where  most  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  houses  are  about  two  stories  high,  the 
design  of  the  new  home  must  be  governed 
somewhat  by  the  requirements  of  the  site 
and  environment.  A  one-story  bungalow 
would  appear  too  low,  and  in  many  cases 
would  take  up  too  much  of  the  garden 
space.  It  seems  desirable,  even  necessary, 
to  arrange  some  of  the  rooms  on  a  second 
floor. 

Usually,  however,  the  owner  wishes  to 
keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bungalow 
style,  with  its  wide  eaves,  low  roof,  unpre¬ 
tentious,  homelike  air  and  spirit  of  nearness 
to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  adequate 
sleeping  accommodation  must  be  provided 
upstairs,  with  full-height  rooms,  not  merely 
attics.  To  accomplish  this,  the  upper  floor 
space  must  be  laid  out  with  great  economy 
and  compactness,  and  a  form  of  exterior 
construction  devised  that  will  enable  the 
main  roof  lines  to  be  kept  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  emphasizing  the  breadth  and  length 
rather  than  the  height  of  the  building. 


Knowing  from  experience  therefore  that 
a  large  number  of  our  readers  who  are 
contemplating  the  building  of  suburban 
homes  must  conform  more  or  less  to  re¬ 
strictions  of  space,  size  and  expenditure,  we 
have  designed  many  of  the  recent  Crafts¬ 
man  houses  along  the  foregoing  lines,  so 
that  the  drawings  may  have  a  wide  range 
of  usefulness,  either  just  as  they  stand  or 
with  modifications  to  meet  the  individual 
case.  And  the  two  houses  presented  this 
month  have  been  planned  with  the  same 
general  purpose  in  mind. 

THE  first  house,  No.  177,  is  designed  to 
be  built  on  a  field-stone  foundation, 
with  walls  of  stucco  on  brick  or 
metal  lath,  with  a  pebble-dash  finish,  and 
roof  covered  with  asbestos  shingles.  This 
will  prove  an  interesting  combination  of 
materials  and  textures.  We  would  suggest 
that  shingles  of  a  soft  green  be  used,  and 
that  the  door  and  window  trim  be  also 
painted  green,  with  white  sash,  while  a 
warmer  contrasting  note  can  be  added  by 
painting  the  cement  floors  of  the  porches 
terra  cotta. 

The  house  is  arranged  for  a  small  family 
with  one  maid,  and  her  quarters  have  been 
provided  on  the  first  floor  in  order  to  leave 
the  second  story  free  for  family  use. 

The  best  exposure  will  be  facing  south, 
as  this  will  insure  the  early  morning  sun  in 
the  dining  room  as  well  as  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  for  the  many-windowed  living  room 
and  the  living  porch.  This  sheltered  porch 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  hall  which, 
though  not  very  large,  is  light  and  open, 
giving  one  at  once  an  impression  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hospitality.  From  this  hall  one 
has  a  glimpse  of  the  living-room  fireplace 
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with  its  built-in  bookcases  on  each  side. 
The  arrangement  of  this  end  of  the  room, 
it  will  be  noticed,  gives  practically  the  effect 
of  a  nook.  Directly  opposite  is  the  wide 
bay  with  its  group  of  casement  windows 
and  its  built-in  window  seat,  which  may  be 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose  if  provided 
with  lids  hinged  in  three  sections  to  give 
access  to  storage  space  beneath.  Beside  the 
bay,  overlooking  the  porch,  are  a  couple  of 
small  casements  placed  high  in  the  wall,  so 
as  to  leave  room  below  for  a  piano,  as  this 
is  the  only  available  wall  space  large 
enough. 

The  wide  opening  on  the  right  that  leads 
to  the  dining  room  adds  to  the  seeming  spa¬ 
ciousness  of  the  living  room,  and  also  per¬ 
mits  a  long  vista  through  the  interior  from 
the  hall,  terminating  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
garden  through  the  dining-room  g. 
windows.  f 

The  location  of  the  pantry  with 
relation  to  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  is  especially  convenient, 
as  it  separates  the  kitchen  from 
the  front  of  the  house  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  ready  access  to 

the  dining  room.  The  long  built-  I _ Ji  - 

in  dresser,  the  sink  with  double 
drainboard  beneath  the  windows, 
and  the  ice-box  which  can  be  filled 
from  the  rear  porch,  comprise  the 
pantry  equipment,  and  one  corner 
is  cut  off  by  a  good-sized  square 
closet  opening  from  the  kitchen 
and  lighted  by  a  window  looking 
onto  the  porch. 
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The  kitchen  is  fairly  large 
and  here  also  there  is  a  long 
dresser  near  the  sink.  The 
group  of  three  windows  gives 
light  to  this  important  work¬ 
ing  place,  and  in  fact  makes 
the  whole  room  light  and 
pleasant.  If  the  house  is 
built  with  the  exposure  pre¬ 
viously  suggested,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  use 
glass  in  the  top  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  porch,  as  this 
will  give  the  kitchen  a  bit  of 
early  morning  sunshine.  The 
range  is  placed  near  the  front 
wall  so  that  its  flue  can  use 
the  same  chimney  as  the  living-room  fire¬ 
place,  and  nearby  is  a  small  closet  which, 
if  fitted  with  shelves,  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  for  pots  and  pans. 

On  the  left  of  the  kitchen  are  the  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  maid — consisting  of  bedroom 
and  bath,  the  former  well  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  windows  on  two  sides,  and  having 
an  unusually  large  closet  with  shelves  at 
each  end.  The  passageway  which  connects 
the  maid’s  room  with  the  kitchen  gives 
access  also  to  the  front  hall,  so  that  the 
girl  can  answer  the  front  door  bell  or  go 
upstairs  without  disturbing  the  people  in 
the  living  room.  From  the  passage  the 
cellar  stairs  descend,  and  near  the  bathroom 
door  is  a  closet  which  may  be  used  either 
for  linen  as  indicated  or  for  coats  and 
wraps. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  three  family 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  for  which  height  is 
provided  by  the  dormer  construction.  An 
unusually  generous  amount  of  closet  space 


HOUSE  NO.  177  :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


SEVEN-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE,  NO.  177,  PLANNED  WITH  COMPACT,  HOME¬ 
LIKE  INTERIOR,  INCLUDING  MAID’S  QUARTERS  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR:  THE  DE¬ 
SIGN  OF  THE  EXTERIOR,  WITH  ITS  SHELTERED  PORCHES,  WIDE  BAY  WINDOW, 
DORMERS  AND  LOW  ROOF  LINES  BRINGS  THE  BUILDING  CLOSE  TO  THE  BUNGALOW  TYPE. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  FIELD  STONE  AND  SHINGLES,  NO.  178,  PLANNED 
FOR  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEPING:  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SEVEN  MAIN 
ROOMS  THERE  ARE  TWO  RECESSED  PORCHES  AND  A  SUNROOM,  THE 
BROAD  WINDOW  GROUPS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SEEN  IN  THE  ABOVE  DRAWING. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  178  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

lias  been  planned  beneath  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  opening  from  both  the  bedrooms  and 
the  hall.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
house  of  this  type  where  there  is  no  attic. 
Three  of  these  closets,  it  will  be  observed, 
as  well  as  the  large  storage  room  near  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  are  lighted  by  small 
windows — a  convenience  which  every 
housekeeper  will  appreciate.  The  hall  itself 
has  a  group  of  three  casements,  and  as  the 
door  to  the  right-hand  bedroom  is  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  passage,  when  this  door 
and  the  bedroom  windows  are  open  thor¬ 
ough  cross-examination  will  be  provided. 

THE  second  house,  No.  178,  while  quite 
different  from  the  first  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  construction,  has  been 
planned  with  the  same  general  idea  in 
mind :  namely,  the  provision  of  ample 
accommodation  on  the  second  floor  while 
retaining  a  low-eaved,  cottage-like  effect. 
The  result,  as  seen  in  the  perspective, 
is  a  gambrel-roofed,  wide-dormered 
dwelling  that  suggests  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Colonial  farmhouse  type. 

The  foundation  and  walls  of  the  first 
story  are  of  field  stone,  which  is  also 
used  foi  the  chimney  and  pillar  of  the 
porch.  If  the  house  is  built  in  a  pare 
of  the  country  where  stone  is  scarce, 
some  form  of  concrete  construction 
may  be  used  instead.  In  this  case  con¬ 
crete  or  stucco  may  also  be  used  for 
the  front  of  the  dormers  with  interest¬ 
ing  result.  In  the  construction  shown 
here,  the  dormers  as  well  as  the  main 
roof  are  shingled.  The  lines  of  these 
dormers,  it  will  be  seen,  carry  out  the 


general  effect  of  the  gambrel  roof. 
The  friendly  air  of  the  building 
is  due  partly  to  the  generous  window 
groups.  Casements  have  been  used 
throughout,  except  in  the  sun  parlor, 
where  removable  windows  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  to  be  replaced  by  screens  in 
summer.  For  ventilation  here  tran¬ 
soms  are  provided,  but  if  more  ven¬ 
tilation  is  desired  one  or  two  of  the 
windows  may  be  hinged  at  the  top. 

The  interior  is  simply  and  com¬ 
pactly  planned,  so-  that  if  the  house¬ 
wife  is  without  a  maid  at  any  time 
she  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  her¬ 
self  without  too  much  trouble.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  recessed  porch 
into  a  small  but  light  and  open  hall 
from  which  the  stairs  turn  up  on  the  left, 
leaving  head  room  below  for  a  passage 
through  to  the  kitchen.  From  this  passage 
descend  the  cellar  stairs  beneath  the  main 
flight. 

A  wide  opening  on  the  right  leads  to  the 
living  room,  with  its  broad  fireplace,  wide 
window  group  and  glass  doors  opening  into 
the  sun  parlor.  The  left-hand  corner  be¬ 
side  the,  chimneypiece  would  be  just  the 
place  for  a  comfortable  seat  and  handy 
bookcase,  while  a  big  cushioned  settle  might 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  long 
table  behind  it  so  that  the  light  from  a  read¬ 
ing  lamp  placed  there  would  fall  over  one’s 
shoulder. 

The  sun  parlor  is  accessible  from  both 
living  and  dining  room,  and  if  ferns  and 
flowers  are  used  in  this  many-windowed 
room  it  will  naturally  add  considerably  to 
the  cheery  atmosphere  of  the  lower  floor. 
The  house  should  of  course  be  built  facing 
west,  or  approximately  so,  in  order  that  the 
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IMPROVING  THE  POTATO  CROP 


sun  parlor  may  have  a  favorable  exposure. 
This  will  also  give  the  dining  room  the 
morning  sunshine,  which  is  always  desir¬ 
able. 

A  pass  pantry  equipped  with  counter  and 
two  long  dressers  is  provided  between  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  shutting  off  cook¬ 
ing  odors  from  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
kitchen  should  prove  both  light  and  con¬ 
venient  with  the  sink  and  drainboard  be¬ 
neath  the  group  of  three  windows  in  the 
rear  and  the  work  table  beneath  the  other 
window  on  the  left.  The  range  is  placed  so 
that  one  chimney  will  suffice  for  both  this 
and  the  fireplace.  A  storeroom  is  planned, 
with  an  ice-box  that  can  be  filled  from  the 
little  sheltered  entry  on  the  side. 

Upstairs  are  four  bedrooms  opening  out 
of  the  L-shaped  hall  which  is  lighted  by  the 
window  on  the  stair  landing.  Closets  are 
provided  in  the  corners  beneath  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  and  in  three  of  the  bedrooms 
this  results  in  an  irregular  shape,  which 
many  people  prefer  to  a  rectangular  room, 
as  it  gives  a  nook  effect  at  the  windows  and 
affords  opportunity  for  greater  variety  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings. 

IMPROVING  THE  POTATO 
CROP 

ARMERS,  fruit  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with 
progressive  agricultural  conditions 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also 
abroad,  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  con¬ 
sult  the  bulletins  that  are  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  These  papers  contain  much  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  various  farm  topics, 
and  in  many  instances  the  adoption  of  sug¬ 
gestions  gleaned  from  this  authoritative 
source  may  mean  just  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  of  a  crop. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  about 
this  Department  seems  to  be  its  readiness 
to  study  European  methods  and  results,  to 
compare  them  with  those  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  learn  whatever  lessons  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  can  be  taught  by  our 
transatlantic  neighbors.  The  following  re¬ 
port,  just  received  from  Washington,  is 
a  case  in  point : 

“American  progress  in  the  development 
of  improved  varieties  of  potatoes  has  not 
been  satisfactory  as  compared  with  the 
progress  of  leading  European  countries,  is 
the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
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Bulletin  No.  47,  ‘Lessons  for  American  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  from  German  Experiences.’ 

“The  best  European  varieties  possess  a 
better  flavor,  color  and  texture,  particularly 
for  boiling  and  frying;  but  these  do  not 
succeed  when  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  If  private  growers  would  engage 
in  this  work  as  they  have  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Austria,  they  would  find  it  a 
fascinating  industry  and  would  undoubtedly 
achieve  notable  results. 

“In  America  we  have  much  to  accomplish 
in  breeding  a  potato  with  a  greater  starch 
content.  Our  potatoes  are  now  lower  than 
the  German  varieties  by  4  to  8  per  cent. 

“Climatic  conditions  in  this  country  are 
so  diverse  that  we  need  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  adapted  to  special  localities.  Particu¬ 
larly  do  we  need  a  heat-resistant  strain  that 
can  more  successfully  withstand  the  high 
summer  temperatures.  Disease  resistance  is 
another  quality  that  has  been  bred  into  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  potatoes. 

"The  breeding  of  potatoes  for  different 
kinds  of  cooking  might  even  be  found  prof¬ 
itable.  A  variety  specially  suited  for  bak¬ 
ing  is  needed,  and  another  for  frying,  while 
a  close-textured  tuber  is  in  some  demand 
for  salads.  The  housewife  today  finds  it 
necessary  to  waste  much  good  material  in 
preparing  her  potatoes  for  the  table,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  irregular,  deep-eyed  sorts. 

“The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  uni¬ 
versal  in  Germany,  is  unknown  in  our 
Western  potato  districts.  Certain  sections 
in  Maine,  New  York  and  the  Atlantic 
trucking  belt  have  already  found  it  to  theii 
profit  to  use  more  fertilizer,  and  potato 
growing  is  prosperous  in  these  sections. 

"Crop  rotation  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  potato  crop  in  controlling  dis¬ 
eases  and  maintaining  production,  but  in 
the  United  States  only  the  beginning  of  an 
ordered  system  has  been  made.  Germany 
has  a  rotation  of  from  three  to  seven  years 
between  potato  crops.  The  importance  of 
green  manuring  has  likewise  not  been  fully 
appreciated  in  this  country. 

“The  problem  of  securing  disease-free 
seed  has  been  met  in  Germany  by  an  official 
inspection  which  results  in  certificates  being 
issued  only  to  owners  of  disease-free  crops. 
Such  a  plan  for  the  United  States  would 
be  better  if  carried  out  by  the  cooperation 
of  potato-growers’  associations,  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  through 
legal  enactment.” 
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A  PICTURESQUE  STONE  HOUSE 
INSPIRED  BY  CRAFTSMAN 
IDEAS 

NEW  house,  however  well  designed 
and  built,  is  prone  to  proclaim  its 
newness  in  no  unmistakable  fash¬ 
ion.  The  materials  of  its  walls  and 
roof  are  apt  to  have  an  unfinished  air— in¬ 
experienced,  one  might  almost  say.  They 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  variety  of  tone 
and  quality  of  texture  which  age  will  event¬ 
ually  give.  The  windows  still  lack  the  soft¬ 
ening  grace  of  vines,  and  the  garden  has  yet 
to  creep  up  and  cover  with  its  growing 
things  the  boundary  line  between  nature 
and  art.  In  short,  one  feels,  almost  invari¬ 
ably,  that  the  architect’s  work,  to  be  entirely 
satisfying,  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
mellowing  touch  of  Time,  as  well  as  by  the 
subtle  and  humanizing  influences  of  man’s 
inhabitation. 

This  look  of  newness  varies  in  degree, 
of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials  and  the  architect’s  skill  in  using 
them.  The  choice  of  local  materials,  col¬ 
ored  in  close  harmony  with  the  environ¬ 
ment,  helps  to  make  the  building  seem  more 
at  home  among  its  surroundings,  and  gives 
it  somewhat  of  that  air  of  picturesqueness 
which,  as  the  years  pass,  will  be  deepened 
by  weathering,  by  the  action  of  sun  and 
wind,  rain  and  snow.  And  the  more  closelv 
the  builder  can  bring  his  work  into  intimacy 
with  the  character  of  ground  and  land¬ 


SIONE  HOUSE  BUILT  FOR  MR.  LEE  MIGHELL  AT 
AURORA,  ILLINOIS  :  EAST  ELEVATION  SHOWING  LIVING 
AND  SLEEPING  PORCHES  AND  RUSTIC  PERGOLA  :  WORST 
&  SHEPARDSON,  ARCHITECTS;  FRANK  PACKARD,  ASSO¬ 
CIATE  ARCHITECT. 

scape,  the  more  successful  he  will  be  in 
softening  the  new  lines  and  surfaces  into 


DETAIL  OF  ONE  CORNER  OF  MR.  MIGHELl’s  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  HOW  THE  ROUGH  STONES  ARE  LAID  UP 
WITH  RAKED-OUT  JOINTS,  ALSO  INTERESTING  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS. 
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an  appearance  of  permanence  and  peace. 
An  unusually  interesting  example  of  the 
way  in  which  a  recently  erected  building 
can  be  given  this  quality  of  mellow  charm, 
is  presented  in  the  stone  house  illustrated 
here.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  effec¬ 
tive,  though  simple,  use  of  local  materials, 
or  a  more  delightful  adaptation  of  plans  to 
both  the  requirements  of  the  site  and  the 
needs  of  the  family. 

The  building  rises  out  of  the  irregular 
and  somewhat  hilly  ground  as  though  it 
were  closely  akin  to  the  landscape — as  in¬ 
deed  it  is ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  finished  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
stood  for  many  years  among  its  woodland 
surroundings,  encircled  by  its 
simple  garden  with  rugged 
stonework  and  rustic  per¬ 
gola. 

Just  how  this  effect  of  re¬ 
pose,  almost  of  age,  was 
gained,  may  be  gathered  best 
from  Mrs.  Mighell’s  own 
description. 

“The  house,”  she  writes, 

“stands  on  a  wooded  knoll 
overlooking  the  Fox  River, 
at  Aurora,  Illinois.  This  hill 
was  used  by  the  Fox  Indians 
as  a  burying  ground,  and  in 
excavating  it  was  necessary 
to  disturb  three  graves  con¬ 


THE  RUSTIC  PERGOLA  OF  THE  MIGHELL  HOUSE,  WHICH 
FORMS  A  PLEASANT  GARDEN  SHELTER  AND  HELPS  TO 
LINK  THE  STONE  BUILDING  WITH  ITS  WOODED  SITE. 

taining  bones  and  Indian  trinkets.  The 
materials  used  for  the  house  were  those 
native  to  the  site.  Yellow  limestone  was 
quarried  from  a  continuation  of  the  same 
bluff,  seven  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
and  the  rusty  surfaces  found  along  the 
seams  in  the  quarry  were  given  especial 
prominence  in  the  walls — which  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  color  interest  of  the  exter¬ 
ior.  The  stone  was  laid  up  in  narrow 
courses  with  the  faces  left  rough  and  ir¬ 
regular,  and  the  dark  mortar  joints,  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  were  raked  to  a  depth 
of  two  inches,  so  that  the  walls  look  as  if 


VIEW  FROM  THE  SLEEPING  PORCH  WHICH  GIVES  SOME  IDEA  OF  THE 
WIDE,  AIRY  SPACES  THAT  SURROUND  THIS  HAPPILY  LOCATED  HOME. 
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the  mortar  has  crumbled  away  with  age. 
Above  the  windows  are  heavy  hand-hewn 
oak  timbers  taken  from  the  frame  of  an 
old  barn  that  had  stood  on  the  premises  for 
seventy-five  years.  A  richer  note  of  color 
is  added  in  the  roof,,  which  is  mainly  of 
dull  red  tile,  heavily  splotched  with  moss 
green.  Low  roof  lines,,  wide  eaves  and 
small-paned  windows'  with  heavy"  muntins, 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  exterior ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  building  is  expressive  of  the  old- 
time  simplicity  and  hospitality  when  the 
latchstring  was  always  out. 

“The  front  of  the  house  is  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  while  its  rear  wall  stands  on  a 


THE  LIVING  ROOM  AND  ITS  SPACIOUS  BAY  :  BLACK 
WALNUT  TRIM,  PLASTERED  WALLS  WITH  AUTUMN 
TINTS  AND  SIMPLE  FURNISHINGS  MAKE  THIS  A  VERY 
HOMELIKE  PLACE. 

grade  nine  feet  lower  down,  toward  the 
river,  thus  giving  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  basement  light  and  for  a  garage  be¬ 
neath  the  porches. 

“Inside,  the  same  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  sturdy  comfort  is  carried  out  by  the 
trim  and  furnishings,  one  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  being  the  wide  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brick  fireplace  in  the  living  room, 
with  its  old  brick  hearth.  Throughout,  the 
ceilings  are  low,  and  boards  six  inches  wide 
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are  used  in  the  floors.  The  walls  of  hall 
and  dining  room  are  entirely  sealed  in 
plain-sawn  oak,  and  the  trim  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  black  walnut.  Rough  plaster 
tinted  in  autumn  colors  is  used  for  the  walls 
of  the  first  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
service  portion,  where  the  trim  is  enameled 
white  and  the  walls  are  painted  a  soft  gray. 

“The  many  windows  on  the  river  side 
afford  wide  landscape  views  and  fill  the 
rooms  with  a  sense  of  spaciousness,  and 
from  the  sleeping  porch  one  has  a  ten-mile 
vista  up  the  valley. 

“A  unique  feature  of  the  house  is  the  log 
den  in  the  basement,  which  is  sixteen  by 
thirty  feet,  with  a  large  bay  in  the  outside 
wall  and  a  huge  boulder  chimneypiece  on 
the  inside  wall.  Guns  and  log-house  fur¬ 
nishings  make  this  room  a  veritable  pio¬ 
neer’s  cabin. 


“The  house  is  not  the  most  expensive  in 
its  vicinity,”  adds  Mrs.  Mighell,  “but  after 
having  studied  for  years  The  Craftsman 
Magazine,  we  feel  that  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  home,  Craftsman  ideas  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  are  better  than 
unlimited  cash  without  those  ideas.” 

The  design  for  the  Mighell  house  was 
worked  out  by  Worst  &  Shepardson,  local 
architects,  with  Frank  Packard  as  associate. 
So  practical  is  the  result,  that  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  here  plans  of  the  first  and  second 
floors,  for  they  show  many  features  in  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  and  care  of  details  which 
may  be  helpful  to  the  home-builder.  The 
big  living  room  with  its  bay  window  and 
built-in  seat,  the  screen  porch,  accessible 
from  both  living  and  dining  rooms,  the  lit¬ 
tle  breakfast  room,  the  well  equipped 
kitchen,  the  secluded  study  and  compact 
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layout  of  the  halls  and  stairs,  are  all  notable 
features  of  the  lower  floor ;  and  upstairs 
the  arrangement  of  the  bedrooms,  dressing 
rooms,  maid’s  room  and  screen  porch  will 
be  found  well  worth  studying. 

The  photographs  give  some  impression 
of  the  atmosphere  of  genuine  comfort  that 
pervades  the  house,  and  show  what  an 
interesting  effect  has  been  attained  by 
the  rustic  pergola  which  juts  out 
from  the  rugged  stone  of  the  walls. 

No  wonder  that  Mrs. 

Mighell  likes  to  quote : 

“Above  on  the  hill 
Stands  the  old  stone 
house 

With  its  honest  face 
And  its  open  door 

for  this  charming  home  has  anticipat¬ 
ed,  by  its  rough  stone  walls,  the 
weathered  look  which  the  passing 
seasons  will  deepen  into  even  greater 
picturesqueness. 

While  the  Mighell  residence  is  of 
course  essentially  the  product  of  that 
particular  rocky  section  of  Illinois, 
its  significance  is  more  than  a  merely 
local  one.  It  is  an  example  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  which  can  be  attained  by 
building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  owner 
and  peculiarities  of  the  site.  It  shows  that 
in  order  to  achieve  a  practical  dwelling- 
embodying  real  distinction 
and  charm,  there  is  no  need 
for  our  home-builders  to 
turn  their  eyes  longingly 
back  to  Old  World  civiliza¬ 
tions,  to  study  and  copy  the 
styles  of  past  centuries  in 


foreign  lands  which  may  or  may  not  be 
suited  to  New  World  conditions.  And  it  is 
particularly  encouraging  to  know  that  the 


THE  MIGHELL 

house:  first 

FLOOR  PLAN. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  MIGHELL  HOUSE. 


house  illustrated  here  is  only  one  of  many 
original  and  attractive  homes  that  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  It  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  the 
kind  of  domestic  architecture  that  people 
are  coming  to  feel  they  need,  the 
sort  that  is  developed  from  local 
materials  and  requirements.  One 
feels  that  it  essentially  belongs 
not  only  to  the  landscape  but 
to  the  home-loving  folk  who 
planned  and  built  it.  And  that 
is  the  type  of  dwelling  which  will 
eventually  help  to  evolve  a  na¬ 
tional  style,  expressive  of 
the  country,  the  climate 
and  the  social  life  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  instances  in  America 
of  a  distinctly  indigenous 
type  of  architecture  is  to 
be  found,  of  course,  in 
the  bungalow  homes  of 
California ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  equally  original 
and  interesting  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  cannot  be  evolved  in 
other  sections  of  our  widely 
varying  land. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING  AS  A 
WOMAN’S  WORK 

HE  rapidly  widening  circle  of  voca¬ 
tions  for  women  has  included  many 
lines  of  activity  associated  with  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  of  homes  ; 
but  strangely  enough  the  planning  and 
building  of  houses  have  remained  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men.  House¬ 
planning  nevertheless  would  seem  to  be  a 
line  of  work  for  which  women  should  be 
peculiarly  fitted.  In  the  accepted  scheme 
of  our  civilization,  women  have  to  do  with 
the  handling  of  household  affairs,  with  the 
furnishing  of  the  home,  the  clothing,  edu¬ 
cating  and  feeding  of  the  family  and  the 
providing  of  such  comforts  as  the  means  of 
the  household  will  permit.  With  such  ex¬ 
perience,  a  woman  should  be  eminently 
qualified  to  lay  out  the  rooms,  halls,  pan- 
tries,  closets  and  other  details  of  a  house 
which  makes  for  comfort  and  convenience, 
even  if  the  preparation  of  the  elevations 
and  the  draughting  of  the  specifications  are 
worked  out  by  men. 

If,  therefore,  house-building  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  men,  it  is  because 
women  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  demanded  of  them. 

To  some  women  a  floor  plan  is  as  unin¬ 
telligible  as  a  bank  statement :  dimensions 
on  paper  convey  no  definite  impression. 


For  them,  things  must  be  visualized  to  be 
properly  understood.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  one  finds  a  woman  with  sufficient 
energy  to  meet  the  house-planning  situation 
and  to  see  that  her  own  home  at  all  events 
is  built  to  meet  her  particular  needs. 

Many  women,  it  is  true,  are  consulted  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  general  plan  for  their 
own  homes ;  but  the  work  is  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  professional  architect,  and 
when  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  is  sug¬ 
gested  there  always  seems  to  be  some  in¬ 
superable  objection.  One  woman,  however, 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  determined  to  be  her 
own  architect  and  builder.  Though  with¬ 
out  any  actual  experience  in  building,  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result 
of  observation,  that  while  the  planning  of 
an  office  building  or  factory  might  properly 
be  the  work  of  a  man,  none  but  a  woman 
could  know  the  countless  little  things  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  erection  of  a  house,  to  simplify 
the  burdens  of  housekeeping,  save  steps  for 
the  housewife,  and  make  labor  easy  for 
those  who  do  the  work. 

The  limitations  of  a  small  city  flat  had 
become  irksome  to  this  woman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  care  of  a  large  house,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  and  keep¬ 
ing  servants,  might  prove  burdensome. 
The  problem  to  be  faced  was  the  building 
of  a  house  which  should  have  the  maximum 
of  comfort  and  convenience  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  work  for  one 
pair  of  hands  and 
economy  in  chores 
after  business  hours. 

The  ready-made 
houses  were  too 
large  or  the  rooms 
were  too  small ;  theit 
kitchens  were  badly 
planned  or  their  pan- 
tries  were  incon¬ 
venient  ;  their  sun 
parlors  were  usually 
at  the  north  where 
there  was  no  sun, 
and  the  bathrooms  at 
the  south  where  they 
were  flooded  with 
light.  There  were 
long,  straight  halls 
and  tortuous  stair¬ 
ways,  bay  windows 
that  were  draughty 
and  fireplaces  that 
were  not,  besides 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  HOUSE  PLANNED  BY  A  TORONTO  WOMAN  :  THE  SIMPLICITY 
AND  HOMELIKE  AIR  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  HINT  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  COMFORT  THAT 
ONE  FINDS  WITHIN. 
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countless  other  faulty  details 
which  showed  that  these 
houses  were  planned  without 
regard  to  the  convenience  of 
those  who  might  have  to 
look  after  them. 

This  woman  of  Toronto 
first  secured  a  lot  and  then 
set  about  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  a  house  to  suit  it. 

The  lot  was  on  a  new  street, 
but  one  sufficiently  built  upon 
to  assure  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
and  measured  40  by  167  feet, 
the  land  sloping  gently  to  the 
south,  and  having  at  the  rear 
a  pleasing  outlook  over  well 
kept  gardens  and  lawns. 

The  house  was  planned  to  occupy  33  feet 
of  the  width  of  the  lot,  and  31  feet  of  the 
depth.  Because  of  the  location  of  the  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  it  was  felt' 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  veranda  and 
sleeping  balcony  and  the  more  generally 
used  rooms  was  at  the  rear,  where  they 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  southern  sun. 
This  -required  the  locating  of  the  kitchen 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  entry  to 
it  at  the  side,  an  arrangement  that  has 
worked  out  admirably  in  spite  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  custom  that  puts  kitchens,  pantries 
and  bathrooms  at  the  rear,  even  if  by  so 
doing  they  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
southern  exposure. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  ENTRANCE  HALL  INTO  THE  LIVING. 
ROOM  :  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHARMING  FEATURES  OF 
THIS  ROOM  IS  THE  GROUP  OF  DIAMOND-PANED  WIN¬ 
DOWS  AND  FERN  SHELF  BUILT  ABOVE  THE  LOW 
RADIATOR. 

A  small  house  is  usually  one  with  small 
rooms.  This  Toronto  woman  determined 
to  have  a  small  house,  one  with  not  more 
than  seven  rooms,  but  each  of  them  of  am¬ 
ple  size.  In  order  to  carry  out  her  idea  of 
compactness,  she  conceived  the  plan  of 
carrying  up  the  brick  work  of  the  house 
at  front  and  rear  to  a  point  only  a  short 
distance  above  the  first  story,  and  then  add¬ 
ing  a  dormer  extending  at  both  front  and 
back  across  the  entire  width.  This  plan 
gave  the  effect  of  a  story-and-a-half  house, 
although,  by  the  use  of  the  dormer,  full- 
height  ceilings  were  provided 
for  each  of  the  four  upstairs 
rooms. 

A  storm  porch  enclosing 
the  front  entrance  avoided 
the  necessity  for  a  vestibule, 
and  a  generous  entrance  hall 
afforded  pleasing  vistas 
through  the  entire  ground 
floor,  with  the  exception  of 
the  kitchen.  A  bay  window 
at  the  front  provided  a  land¬ 
ing  and  turn  for  the  stairs, 
and  a  group  of  four  large 
leaded  casements,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  lawn  and  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  arch  leading  to  the 
living  room,  became  the  focal 
point  of  an  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive  room.  Another  arch 
led  into  the  dining  room, 
from  which  a  pair  of  French 


ENTRANCE  HALL  AND  STAIRWAY  WITH  PLEASANT  BAY,  SHOWING  AN 
UNUSUALLY  SIMPLE  AND  INTERESTING  USE  OF  THE  WOODWORK. 
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AN  INVITING  CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  :  THE 
FIRESIDE  SEAT  SERVES  AS  A  WOOD-BOX,  AND  THE 
BASKET-GRATE  BURNS  EITHER  WOOD  OR  COAL. 

doors  opened  onto  the  veranda.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  were  left 
in  rough  gray  stucco,  that  of  the  hall  being 
beamed  and  those  of  the  living  and  dining 
rooms  coved  and  carried  down  to  the  plate 
rails. 

The  fireplace,  which  is  seen  to  be  large 
and  spacious  now  that  the  house  is  com¬ 
pleted,  is  of  red  brick  with  a  plain  shelf  and 
flanked  with  a  corner  seat  masking  a  wood- 
box  beneath.  The  kitchen  is  separated 
from  the  dining  room  by  the  pantry.  The 
refrigerator  has  been  built  into  the  latter, 
but  an  additional  door  to  the  ice  section  has 
been  made,  opening  onto  the  outside  entry, 
from  which  it  is  fed  without  disturbing 
those  in  the  house.  A  built-in  china  cup¬ 
board  has  also  been  placed  in  the  pantry, 
opening  into  the  dining  room  with  leaded 
glass  doors.  The  head  room  to  the  cellar 
entrance  leading  from  the  side  entry  is 
built  over,  providing  an  extra  table  in 
the  pantry  and  additional  cupboard  space 
beneath,  while  the  head  room  above  a  sec¬ 
ond  cellar  stairway,  which  opens  from  the 
back  hall,  has  been  utilized  as  a  cupboard 
for  pots  and  pans.  A  pair  of  mullion  win¬ 
dows  in  the  kitchen  is  placed  five  feet  from 
the  floor  in  order  that  those  in  the  kitchen 
may  look  on  the  street  without  being  read¬ 
ily  seen  from  outside.  Beneath  the  win¬ 
dows  is  a  table  specially  constructed  with 
cupboards  and  drawers  for  easy  working. 
Both  this  and  the  sink  and  drainboard  are 
33  inches  high,  several  inches  more  than 
the  usual  height  of  such  fixtures.  Those 
who  have  suffered  with  aching  backs 


through  bending 
over  a  sink  during 
the  washing  of  dishes 
will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  having 
the  working  places 
made  high  enough  to 
avoid  stooping. 

The  stairs,  with 
wide,  easy  treads,  lead 
to  a  small  hall  in  the 
center  of  the  house, 
from  which  open 
four  rooms  and  the 
bathroom.  The  newel 
posts  are  8  inches 
square  with  large  flat 
tops,  one  of  those  on 
the  lower  landing  holding  a  palm,  and  one 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  a  telephone. 

The  front  room  to  the  right  of  the  stairs 
is  the  sitting  room  or  library.  The  ceiling 
here  is  also  left  in  the  rough  gray  plaster, 
and  the  room  has  an  attractive  brick  fire¬ 
place  fitted  for  either  coal  or  wood.  Open¬ 
ing  from  this  room  is  a  large  sewing  closet 
with  drawers  and  shelves  and  space  for  the 
sewing  machine. 

The  bedroom  directly  behind  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  airy  chamber,  15  by  17  feet  in  size,  with 
a  group  of  four  windows  facing  south  and 
a  wide  window-seat.  It  likewise  has  a  fire¬ 
place  and  two  good-sized  clothes  closets, 
one  of  which  has  a  mirror  door. 

A  smaller  bedroom  over  the  kitchen, 
which  may  be  occupied  by  a  maid,  has  a 
corner  basin  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  con¬ 
venience  which  has  been  found  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  a  house  with  but  one  bathroom. 
Another  bedroom  opens  onto  the  balcony, 
which  in  the  summer  is  fitted  with  screens 
and  awnings  and  is  used  as  a  sleeping 
porch. 

The  bathroom  occupies  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  maid’s  room  and  the  rear  bed¬ 
room.  The  window  in  the  bathroom  is 
high  from  the  floor  and  of  opaque  glass, 
thus  obviating  the  need  of  blinds  and  cur¬ 
tains. 

Opening  from  the  upstairs  hall  are  also 
the  linen  closet  and  housemaid's  cupboard. 
In  a  small  house  without  attic  or  store¬ 
room  a  housemaid’s  cupboard  is  a  very  es¬ 
sential  feature,  as  it  contains  brooms, 
brushes,  dust  pan  and  the  countless  articles 
needed  for  careful  housekeeping — a  dupli¬ 
cate,  in  most  cases,  of  those  in  the  kitchen. 
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but  avoiding,  through  its  location,  the  labor 
of  carrying  them  up  and  down  stairs. 

The  trim  of  the  house  throughout  is 
Georgia  pine,  stained  with  asphaltum  to  a 
rich  tobacco  brown.  The  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen,  pantry  and  bathroom  has  been 
painted,  with  the  exception  of  the  doors, 
which  have  been  left  stained,  and  the  walls 
all  over  the  house  have  been  lined  with 
muslin  and  painted.  Throughout  the  lower 
floor  the  rooms  have  been  treated  alike  in 
a  rich,  warm  buff,  giving  plenty  of  glow 
and  color,  and  the  upstairs  rooms  are  in 
neutral  tones,  harmonious,  restful,  incon¬ 
spicuous. 

Everything  is  as  plain  in  design  and  as 
free  from  ornamentation  as  possible,  the 
simplicity  of  the  structural  features  of  the 
building  and  rooms  alone  providing  distinc¬ 
tion. 

The  plans  for  this  little  house  were 
worked  out  by  its  owner  as  the  result  of 
careful  thought  and  study.  For  months 
she  studied  such  designs  and  plans  as  she 
could  find  in  current  publications.  She  ex¬ 
amined  houses  by  the  score,  gathering  an 
idea  here  and  a  suggestion  there,  taking 
note  of  the  sizes  of  rooms,  thicknesses  of 
walls,  dimensions  of  fireplaces,  construction 
of  chimneys,  location  of  conveniences  and 
grouping  of  windows.  Her  plans  are  the 
result  of  diligent  work  and  research  extend¬ 
ing  over  many  months.  They  were  drawn 
and  redrawn  again  and  again,  boiled  down, 
worked  over,  simplified.  There  were  but 
three  essentials  to  which  everything  must 
be  subordinated :  the  house  must  be  suitable 
for  the  lot  and  in  keeping  with  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  the  cost  must  not  exceed  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit ;  the  plan  must  be  convenient  and 
economical  of  labor  in  its  operation. 

The  floor  plans  were  prepared  and  com¬ 
pleted  without  consultation  of  anv  kind 
with  architect  or  draughtsman.  When  fin¬ 
ished  to  the  owner’s  satisfaction,  a  reliable 
builder,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted, 
was  called  in  to  help  in  the  drawing  of  the 
specifications. 

Many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
were  encountered  during  the  building  oper¬ 
ations,  and  annoying  and  vexatious  delays. 
The  bricklayers  objected  to  the  brick  that 
had  been  chosen,  because  of  its  hardness ; 
the  carpenters,  to  the  unusual  construction 
of  the  roof ;  the  painters,  to  the  use  of  as¬ 
phaltum  stain  in  place  of  the  ready-made 
stains  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ 
the  steamfitters,  to  the  low  radiators  which 


were  arranged  to  fit  below  the  windows ; 
the  plumbers,  to  bringing  the  water  pipes 
for  the  basins  out  from  the  walls  rather 
than  up  through  the  floors ;  the  electricians, 
to  the  installation  of  so  many  switches ;  the 
telephone  company,  to  carrying  the  wires 
through  a  conduit  from  the  outside  direct  to 
the  center  hall. 

But  all  these  things  were  necessary  to  the 
proper  working  out  of  the  plan.  Every  de¬ 
tail  had  been  thought  out  in  advance  and 
put  in  for  a  particular  reason.  Everything 
was  adopted  that  the  designer  could  think 
of  which  would  help  to  economize  time, 
ease  labor,  lessen  footsteps,  avoid  anxiety 
or  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience. 

It  is  essentially  a  woman’s  house,  full  of 
interesting  features  and  quaint  contrivances, 
yet  practical  in  every  way  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  in  style  and 
character.  It  has  demonstrated  also  that 
a  woman  can  design  and  build  a  house  on 
entirely  different  and  original  lines ;  and  the 
fact  that  this  one  was  built  and  completed 
with  only  $50.00  of  extras  shows  that  there 
is,  at  least,  one  of  the  sex  who  can  keep 
from  changing  her  mind. 

FORESTRY  FOR  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
BUREAU 

'T'  HE  Federal  Lighthouse  Bureau  and 
A  the  Forest  Service  are  codperating  in 
forest  work.  Though  this  sounds  strange, 
it  is  really  a  very  natural  combination,  for 
the  cooperation  is  confined  to  the  lighthouse 
districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  lumber  States  of  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  lighthouse  reservations  there 
include  a  total  of  nearly  5,500  acres,  and 
range  in  size  from  30  acres  at  Grand  Isl¬ 
and  to  1,040  acres  at  Grand  Marais. 

An  examination  is  just  being  started  to 
determine  the  best  forest  methods  to  pur¬ 
sue  on  the  reservations.  On  some,  from 
which  the  timber  has  been  cut,  white  pine 
and  Norway  pine  will  be  planted.  On  oth¬ 
ers,  the  timber  already  growing  will  be  pre¬ 
served  through  use.  On  two  of  the  reser¬ 
vations  the  opportunities  are  excellent  for 
growing  cedar  and  pine  for  spar-buoys  and 
piling,  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Light¬ 
house  Bureau  itself. 

All  parts  of  the  reservations  cannot  be 
devoted  to  forests.  Some  areas  will  have 
to  be  left  clear  for  protection  from  fire, 
while  others  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
beacons  themselves  must  be  left  bare  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  lights  may  not  be  obscured. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  COM¬ 
MISSION  PROPOSES  TO  RE¬ 
DUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

EALIZING  the  valuable  results  ob¬ 
tained  abroad  through  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  American  Commission 
spent  last  summer  in  Europe 
studying  this  progressive  work  in  various 
countries.  Agricultural  finance,  methods 
of  production  and  distribution,  conditions 
of  rural  life — these  were  some  of  the 
phases  on  which  the  members  collected 
data.  And  at  a  recent  conference  at  the 
City  Club,  New  York,  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  starting  the 
machinery  necessary  to  introduce  here  the 
best  features  of  European  codperative 
methods,  for  the  benefit  of  both  farmer  and 
consumer. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Allen, 
of  the  New  York  State  Delegation  to  the 
American  Commission,  gave  an  address  on 
the  “Relation  of  the  Business  Organization 
of  Production  and  Marketing  to  the  Cost 
of  Foodstuffs,”  and  his  presentation  of  the 
problem  was  so  interesting  and  so  full  of 
practical  suggestions  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  cjuote  from  it  at  length. 

“The  high  cost,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  “of  the 
necessities  of  life,  particularly  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  American  people.  What  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  make  up  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  our  cities?  They  are  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farm,  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad 
terminals  in  the  city,  the  cost  of  handling 
by  the  wholesaler,  jobber  and  retailer  and 
the  profits  taken  by  them,  added  to  the  final 
cost  of  distribution.  Out  of  the  dollar  paid 
by  the  consumer  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  different  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  bought  by  the  consumer,  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  in  this  country  more  than 
35  cents  of  the  final  dollar  paid,  and  that 
the  agents  of  distribution  receive  the  other 
65  cents.  In  Europe  one  may  state  as  a 
general  proposition  that  these  figures  are 
reversed,  the  farmer  getting  65  cents  out 
of  the  dollar  and  the  people  handling  the 
produce  35  cents. 

“The  excessive  expense  of  getting  these 
food  products  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  is  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  This  fact  has  been  brought 
out  repeatedly  and  proven  by  all  the  investi¬ 
gations  that  have  been  made.  The  several 
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items  of  expense  have  been  segregated  and 
the  ones  which  are  responsible  for  this 
high  cost  in  the  greatest  degree  have  been 
clearly  shown  in  the  reports  of  commissions 
appointed  by  the  State  and  City  of  New 
York  to  study  the  subject.  .  .  .  These 

showed  the  proportion  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  that  is  represented  by  transportation 
and  distribution  of  farm  produce  from  the 
place  where  it  is  grown  to  the  terminals  in 
the  cities  by  the  railroads  to  be  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  part  of  the  expense. 

“Let  us  take  an  illustration  in  the  case 
of  milk.  The  railroad  cost  represents  y2  a 
cent  a  quart  per  100  miles.  An  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  a 
typical  manufacturing  center,  brought  out 
these  facts :  Under  the  present  methods  of 
distributing  milk  in  that  city,  and  which 
applies  to  most  of  the  cities  in  New  York 
State,  305  wagons  are  used,  traveling  a 
total  of  3,500  miles  daily,  involving  a  cost 
of  about  $2,000  per  day.  Under  a  well 
organized  system  24  delivery  trucks  would 
do  the  same  work  at  a  cost  of  $600  per  day, 
and  would  have  to  travel  only  300  miles  to 
serve  the  same  customers.  On  the  basis  of 
these  figures,  the  waste  in  distributing  this 
one  commodity  in  Rochester  alone  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $500,000  per  year,  or  $2.00  per 
capita,  which  is  nearly  2l/s  cents  for  each 
quart  of  milk  consumed.  This  results  from 
the  present  method  of  competitive  deliver)' 
and  assembling,  which  brings  about  a  tre¬ 
mendous  duplication  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense. 

“Any  one  can  see  in  a  typical  city  block 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  early 
morning,  five  or  six  different  milk  delivery 
wagons  where  one  could  do  the  business. 
The  average  price  today  of  bottled  milk  in 
New  York  to  householders  is  10  cents  a 
quart.  Roughly,  the  farmer  receives  3^2 
cents.  Out  of  this  10  cents  the  railroad  has 
j/2  a  cent.  Probably  in  New  York  City  the 
waste  cost  of  distribution,  which  in  Roches¬ 
ter  has  been  shown  to  be  2p£  cents,  runs  up 
to  3  cents ;  then  there  is  the  cost  of  bottling, 
loss  by  breakage  of  bottles,  expense  of 
dealers  for  rents  and  other  items,  together 
with  the  profit  made  by  them. 

“Let  me  cite  a  wonderful  example  of 
efficiency  in  handling  this  product  in  Turin, 
Italy.  Turin  is  a  city  of  400.000  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
plain.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  quad¬ 
rants  extending  out  into  the  country.  The 
dairymen  in  each  quadrant  have  formed 
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cooperative  societies  and  supplied  their  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  city,  with  the  result  that 
milk  is  sold  in  Turin  at  the  retail  store  at 
4  cents  a  quart,  the  cost  of  distributing  be¬ 
ing  i  cent.  Each  quadrant  in  the  city  has  a 
number  of  distributing  centers,  and  the 
corresponding  quadrant  in  the  country  has 
a  number  of  collecting  centers.  I  do  not 
claim  that  milk  could  be  sold  in  New  York 
at  this  figure,  but  reductions  could  be  made. 

“Paris  is  an  illustration  of  a  great  city 
where  a  large  company,  the  Maggi  Com¬ 
pany,  has  reduced  costs  by  effective  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  This  company  is  based  more 
on  the  lines  of  our  large  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  and  not  on  cooperative  lines  as  in 
the  case  of  Turin.  It  has  over  ioo  depots 
for  its  milk  in  Paris,  and  has  numerous 
collection  stations  throughout  the  country. 
They  sell  their  milk  to  any  one  coming  to 
the  depot  to  buy  at  6  cents  a  quart  in 
summer  and  7  cents  in  winter.  They  guar¬ 
antee  the  healthfulness  of  their  milk,  and 
use  all  the  modern  and  sanitary  methods  of 
inspection. 

“An  illustration  of  what  cooperation  has 
done  toward  increasing  the  profits  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  a  cooperative  society  of  milk  producers 
who  were  receiving  the  ridiculously  low 
price  of  1  1/10  to  2  cents  per  quart  for 
their  milk  before  they  combined;  152  of 
them  arranged  to  sell  their  milk  collectively 
to  another  distributing  company  in  Paris, 
the  “Union  des  Cremeries.”  They  now  re¬ 
ceive  3  4/ 10  cents  per  quart  in  summer  and 
3  8/10  cents  in  winter,  delivered  at  the  rail¬ 
road  terminals  in  Paris. 

“Another  cooperative  society,  covering 
the  four  provinces  of  Nantes,  Tours,  Lim¬ 
oges  and  Bordeaux,  has  80,000  members, 
140  butter  factories  and  over  205,000  cows. 
They  produce  nearly  34,000,000  pounds  of 
butter  per  year,  which  is  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  27^2  cents  per  pound  at  their  fac¬ 
tories,  and  from  which  they  receive  an 
annual  income  of  $9,150,000.  The  skimmed 
milk  is  returned  to  the  farmers  and  is 
valued  at  4/10  of  a  cent  per  quart.  The 
average  price  of  the  milk  is  2  9/10  cents 
per  quart,  to  which  must  be  added  4/10  of 
a  cent  value  for  the  skimmed  milk,  which 
brings  the  net  price  to  the  producer  up  to 
3  34/100  cents  per  quart.  The  total  annual 
income  is  thus  brought  to  $10,400,000.  The 
Maggi  Company,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  retails  its  butter  at  from  29  to  40 
cents  per  pound. 


“I  think  that  what  impressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Commission  most,  on 
their  extended  tour,  and  what  has  been  of 
most  advantage  to  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  in  those  countries,  has  been  the 
extension  of  business  principles  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  farmers  have  learned  team  play. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  visited  was 
France.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
business  side  of  agriculture  in  France  has 
taken  place  only  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Some  years  previously  the 
Government  passed  a  law  permitting  the 
formation  of  what  are  called  ‘Syndicate 
Agricoles,’  which  permitted  the  farmers  of 
France  to  combine  into  associations  for  the 
collective  purchasing  of  supplies,  sale  of 
their  products  and  operation  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  law  further  contemplated  that  the 
formation  of  the  ‘Syndicats’  would  bring 
the  farmers  together  for  the  acquiring  of 
better  information  in  regard  to  agriculture 
and  for  general  moral  uplift.  Under  it  the 
farmers  began  to  combine,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  able  to  purchase  fertilizers, 
by  buying  wholesale,  of  better  quality  and 
at  about  one-half  the  price  which  they  had 
formerly  paid  the  dealers ;  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  expensive  implements  which  no 
one  of  them  could  perhaps  afford  to  get 
and  which  they  used  in  common ;  and  it 
taught  them  to  cooperate. 

“They  were  also  enabled  to  establish  sev¬ 
eral  departments  for  rendering  service  to 
their  members  which  individuals  would 
never  have  been  able  to  afford.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  community  of  400  people,  own¬ 
ing  a  total  of  2,800  acres  (farms  averaging 
35  acres),  put  in  an  electric  power  plant 
which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  operations  by  at  least  25  per  cent. 
They  use  the  electric  power  for  threshing, 
operating  mills,  cutting  cattle-feed  and 
lighting  their  houses.  The  price  of  this 
power  is  from  4  to  6  cents  per  horse-power 
hour,  whereas  the  same  sort  of  service  by 
private  concerns  is  from  10  to  12  cents. 

“Later  a  law  was  passed  which  permitted 
the  formation  of  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies  against  fire.  This  was  further  ex¬ 
tended  by  other  laws  permitting  insurance 
against  loss  of  cattle,  loss  by  hail  and  acci¬ 
dents  to  farm  laborers.  These  insurance 
laws,  by  decreasing  the  farmer’s  risks, 
helped  to  keep  him  on  the  land . 

“Then  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the 
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formation  of  rural  credit  societies,  and 
these,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
have  largely  extended,  very  greatly  cutting 
the  cost  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  very 
much  simplifying  his  credit  operations. 
Thus  we  see  the  cost  of  food  production  on 
the  farm  has  been  enormously  decreased  by 
the  lessened  cost  of  supplies  of  all  kinds 
needed  for  the  farm  and  of  money  loaned 
to  the  farmer,  which  naturally  is  a  part  of 
the  cost  price  of  the  articles  produced. 

“As  a  question  of  national  benefit,  a 
great  number  of  the  best  statesmen  in 
France  have  given  their  support  to  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  French  laws  which 
have  helped  to  bring  these  benefits  about, 
and  the  results  are,  that  as  the  farmer  has 
been  able  to  make  a  bigger  profit  from  his 
farm  he  has  not  abandoned  it,  and  a  larger 
population  has  given  itself  to  farm  work. 
Moreover,  the  better  returns  have  helped 
to  make  better  communities,  so  that  there 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  financial  aspect  to  the 
whole  situation. 

"Besides  this,  and  further  diminishing 
the  cost  to  the  farmer,  is  the  formation  of 
selling  societies.  As  an  illustration,  there 
has  been  formed  in  Brittany  a  selling  soci¬ 
ety  for  strawberries  to  be  sold  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  market.  These  strawberries  are  col¬ 
lected  from  hundreds  of  farmers  by  means 
of  collecting  organizations,  standardized 
and  sent  in  shipload  lots  from  Brest  to 
Southampton  for  London.  .  .  . 

“Turning  now  to  the  side  M  the  con¬ 
sumers,  the  most  striking  example  of  their 
cooperative  organization  is  found  in  the 
cooperative  stores  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  one-fifth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  purchases  at  these  stores.  In 
1910  nearly  $558,000,000  worth  of  business 
was  done  by  the  cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  of  London;  $17,000,000  worth  of 
butter,  eggs  and  bacon  was  imported  from 
Denmark  alone,  and  about  one-third  as 
much  from  the  United  States.  Besides 
keeping  the  independent  dealers’  prices 
down,  which  was  their  principal  object,  they 
have  been  able  to  give  their  members  a 
rebate  of  something  like  10  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  their  purchases.  .  .  . 

“If  the  handling  of  produce  could  be 
done  from  its  arrival  at  the  city  terminals, 
in  the  same  systematic  manner  as  it  is  by 
the  transportation  companies,  the  65  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  would  be  reduced 
to  35  cents  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
Europe. 


"In  Europe  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the 
risk  of  marketing  to  the  producer  is  the 
establishment  of  public  markets,  and  our 
municipalities  can  do  no  better  work  for 
their  citizens  than  to  bring  about  the  or¬ 
ganizing  of  such  markets  under  municipal 
control. 

"The  market  system  of  Paris  is  the  best 
and  most  extensive  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  great  central  market,  called  the  Halles 
Centralles,  which  consists  of  ten  buildings, 
covering  22  acres,  all  under  one  roof.  There 
is  a  wholesale  and  retail  market  both.  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  are  a  number  of  retail  mar¬ 
kets  scattered  throughout  the  city.  The 
markets  are  under  the  control  of  the  police 
department,  and  in  charge  of  a  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  with  his  subordinates.  The  stalls 
are  in  charge  of  what  are  called  manda- 
taires,  or  agents  appointed  by  the  police, 
and  their  commissions  are  regulated  by  law. 
They  can  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  any  agricultural  production.  The  commis¬ 
sions  allowed  run  from  1 U  per  cent,  up  to 
10  per  cent.,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  of  article  and  the  quantity  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  transactions.  The  mandataires 
or  agents  must  pay  the  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  transportation  to  the  market, 
and  certain  market  charges.  These  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  total  amount  received  on 
the  sale  of  each  producer’s  shipment,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  a  record  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  each  agent  is  sent  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Police.  The  amount  due 
the  shipper,  after  deducting  the  above 
charges,  must  be  sent  to  him  each  day,  un¬ 
less  the  agents  have  a  private  arrangement, 
which  is  permitted,  for  sending  the  money 
forward  weekly  or  monthly.  Should  there 
arise  any  question  in  regard  to  the  quality 
or  condition  of  a  shipment  the  agent  calls 
in  Government  inspectors,  who  pass  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  deduction 
should  be  made  because  of  inferior  quality 
or  damage.  There  are  also  Government- 
appointed  inspecting  chemists  on  hand,  who 
analyze  any  questionable  beef  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles  that  require  such  expert  examination. 
In  fact,  the  system  is  so  perfect  that  a 
shipper  need  not  know  even  the  name  of 
the  agent.  He  can  make  his  shipment  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Halles  Centralles,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce,  whether  it  is  beef,  eggs,  vegetables  or 
fruit,  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  agents  dealing  in  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  shipped.” 
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THE  WINDOW:  BY  HELEN 
LUKENS  GAUT 


BUNGALOW  AT  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA,  WITH  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  AND  DECORATIVE  WINDOW  GROUPS  ON  EACH 
SIDE  OF  THE  FRONT  ENTRANCE. 


THERE  is  a  peculiar  quality  about 
the  word  “window”  which  touches 
a  responsive  note  in  the  imagination 
of  every  home-loving  person.  True, 
the  dictionary,  that  strange  mixture  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact-ness  and  picturesqueness,  coldly 
defines  this  architectural  feature  as  “an 
opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air but  those  who 
appreciate  the  latent  poetry  of  the  window 
know  that  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It 
is  a  thing  of  unlimited  possibilities  for 
beauty  and  interest,  both  material  and  aes¬ 
thetic.  Seen  from  without,  it  gives  one 
glimpses  of  the  rooms  and  their  furnish¬ 


ings,  of  the  life  that  goes  on  inside  the 
home ;  seen  from  within,  it  presents  a  vista 
of  the  garden,  of  the  outside  world  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  men.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  so 
often  been  called,  the  “eye  of  the  house,” 
and  in  its  silent  way  it  is  full  of  life  and 
expression,  shadowy  and  solemn,  or  quaint 
and  whimsical,  wide  awake  and  open  to  the 
sunlight,  or  half-closed  and  blinking  sleep¬ 
ily  at  dusk,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  per¬ 
haps  at  night  the  window  is  at  its  best,  for 
then,  with  the  lights  of  the  room  peering 
out  through  the  darkness,  its  twinkling  eye 
is  the  welcoming  beacon  of  home. 

Aside  from  its  symbolic  qualities,  how- 
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A  LOW-ROOFED  CALIFORNIA  HOME  IN  WHICH  THE  WINDOWS  ARE  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES, 
GIVING  TO  THE  PLAIN  SHINGLED  WALLS  A  PARTICULARLY  INVITING  AIR. 
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THE  WINDOWS  OF  THIS  LITTLE  WESTERN  BUNGALOW  GIVE  AN  INTERESTING  TOUCH  OF  VARIETY,  THE  SMALL 
SQUARE  PANES  FORMING  A  WELCOME  BREAK  IN  THE  HORIZONTAL  LINES  OF  THE  CLAP-BOARDED  WALLS. 


ever,  the  window  has  a  decorative  as  well 
as  a  practical  claim  to  distinction.  Wisely 
used,  it  can  be  made  an  important  part  of 
the  architectural  beauty  of  both  the  outside 
and  the  inside  walls.  The  questions  of 
size,  proportion,  design  and  placing  are  all 
things  which  the  builder  must  consider 
carefully  if  he  wishes  to  achieve  a  wholly 
satisfactory  result.  The  majority  of  our 
modern  architects  evidently  appreciate  this 
fact,  for  one  finds  nowadays  a  remarkably 
interesting  variety  of  windows  in  the  subur¬ 


ban  and  country  bungalows  and  cottages. 

We  are  showing  here  photographs  of  sev¬ 
eral  California  bungalows  which  illustrate 
a  number  of  successful  forms  of  window 
construction,  particularly  in  keeping  with 
this  low-roofed  type  of  dwelling.  As  a 
glance  at  the  pictures  discloses,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  these  little  homes  have  been 
grouped  so  as  to  carry  out  the  wide  lines 
of  the  buildings  and  accentuate  the  bunga¬ 
low  effect — although  this,  of  course,  is  not 
the  sole  purpose  of  planning  windows  in 


WESTERN  BUNGALOW  SHOWING  AN  UNUSUALLY  DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS:  THE  DIAMOND 
PANES  ON  THE  RIGHT  ARE  ESPECIALLY  PLEASING. 
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groups ;  an  even  greater  advantage  is 
not  breaking  up  the  inside  walls  into  too 
many  sections. 

From  a  purely  decorative  point  of  view, 
however,  a  group  is  more  satisfactory  to 
handle  than  two  or  more  separated  win¬ 
dows,  for  it  gives  a  larger  unit  and  secures 
greater  dignity  for  this  important  feature. 
Then,  too,  when  several  windows  are  ar¬ 
ranged  together  they  offer  many  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  ornamental  treatment. 
For  instance,  if  there  are  three  windows  to¬ 
gether,  the  middle  one  may  be  wide  and 
those  on  the  sides  narrow,  thus  securing  a 
pleasing  balance  of  spaces  and  at  the  same 
time  insuring  for  the  room  a  broad  central 
view.  If  this  middle  pane  is  stationary,  a 
transom  may  be  used  above  it,  which  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  construction  as 
well  as  to  the  practical  value. 

The  balancing  of  individual  windows  and 
groups  is  also  a  matter  to  be  considered, 
likewise  their  relation  to  other  features  of 
the  building,  such  as  doors,  roof  lines,  porch 
posts,  parapets  and  steps.  The  placing  of 
the  windows  with  regard  to  the  outside 
doors  is  especially  important,  and  wherever 
possible  it  seems  advisable  to  use  a  window 
on  each  side  of  the  front  door  to  emphasize 
the  latter  and  add  to  the  air  of  friendliness 
and  hospitality  which  should  characterize 
the  main  entrance  of  the  home. 

The  size  and  design  of  the  window  panes 
also  afford  a  wide  and  varied  range  for  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  architect,  as  the  illus¬ 
trations  used  here  denote.  Where  the  large 
plain  central  pane  is  used,  a  decorative 
touch  may  be  added  by  small-paned  case¬ 
ments  on  each  side.  Another  practical  and 
delightful  plan  is  to  have  a  series  of  long 
or  rather  narrow  windows,  each  of  which 
has  a  plain  pane  in  the  lower  and  small 
panes  in  the  upper  half.  These  small  panes 
may  be  either  long  and  narrow,  or  square; 
or,  again,  they  may  be  diamond-shaped. 
The  last  is  probablv  the  most  distinctive,  for 
the  oblique  crossed  lines  of  the  leads,  being 
at  an  angle  unlike  any  other  in  the  building, 
present  a  note  of  uniqueness  which  at  once 
captures  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  diamond 
panes  are  always  suggestive  of  latticework 
and  remind  one  of  garden  trellises  and  their 
drapery  of  vines  and  flowers.  There  is  a 
certain  Old  World  association,  too,  clinging 
about  this  form  of  window ;  it  inevitably  re¬ 
minds  one  of  quaint  English  thatch-roofed 
cottages  and  rambling  castles,  thus  adding 
to  its  purely  ornamental  value  a  suggestion 


of  historical  interest  and  old-time  romance. 

Where  the  owner  does  not  care  especially 
for  the  view,  or  even  perhaps  prefers  to 
shut  it  out  as  much  as  possible,  a  window 
made  entirely  of  small  panes  may  seem 
preferable— either  rectangular  or  diamond¬ 
shaped,  according  to  taste.  In  some  cases 
it  may  even  be  desirable  to  use  panes  of 
colored  glass. 

In  studying  the  illustrations  of  these 
Western  bungalows,  one  finds  that  the  win¬ 
dows,  with  all  their  simplicity,  are  really 
one  of  the  most  decorative  features  about 
the  buildings.  They  relieve  the  walls  of  any 
bareness,  and  add  their  touch  of  distinction 
and  charm  just  where  it  is  most  needed. 
One  feels  that  there  is  nothing  haphazard 
or  casual  about  their  placing  or  design. 
They  have  evidently  been  given  due 
thought  from  the  standpoints  of  utility  and 
beauty.  They  need  no  apologetic  architec¬ 
tural  frills  to  hide  their  simple,  dignified 
lines,  no  elaborate  hangings  of  lace  to  cover 
them  within.  The  craftsmanship  of  their 
woodwork  speaks  for  itself ;  whatever  cur¬ 
tains  the  owners  have  used  seem  to  be  as 
unpretentious  and  tasteful  as  the  windows 
they  veil.  In  short,  each  group  holds  for 
the  observer  some  hint  of  the  genuine  home 
loveliness  that  can  be  gathered  within  these 
“openings  in  the  wall.” 

BOTANY  STUDY  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

A  NEW  department  of  botany  has  been 
organized  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  combined  with 
the  already  existing  department  of  plant 
physiology.  “It  is  planned,”  runs  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “to  form  one  comprehensive 
department  which  will  cover  all  phases  of 
general  botany,  in  distinction  from  applied 
work  such  as  plant-breeding,  plant  path¬ 
ology,  farm  crops  and  the  like.  The  aim  of 
the  new  department  is  to  give  such  instruc¬ 
tion  with  relation  to  plant  life  as  shall  be 
fundamental  and  necessary  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  students  entering  other  practical 
departments  of  the  college.  As  far  as  time 
will  allow,  research  also  will  be  conducted 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  new  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  plant  life  which  will  be  of  use  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  practical  work.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
answer  queries  in  regard  to  plants,  especial¬ 
ly  weeds.” 
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GARDEN  AND  PORCH  DECO¬ 
RATIONS  OF  CEMENT  WITH 
MOSAIC  EMBELLISHMENT:  BY 
HOWARD  F.  STRATTON 

NE  objection  which  has  been  made 
to  work  in  concrete  (cement)  is 
that  it  lacks  color.  In  some  care¬ 
fully  designed  forms,  however,  the 
contour,  or  the  relief  of  the  ornament 
gives  such  a  variety  of  effect  in  light  and 
shade  that  the  surface  is  made  interesting 
enough  without  actual  color;  but  in  the 
simpler  shapes,  the  gray  tones  have  some¬ 
times  palled  upon  the  garden  lover,  who  is 
apt  as  well  to  be  a  lover  of  color.  In  damp 


side:  a  form  of  decoration  that  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  FOR  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  COLOR. 

places  where  the  growth  of  moss  covers  the 
material  with  a  mantle  of  green  velvet,  this 
objection  does  not  obtain:  and  in  those  re¬ 
gions  where  brown  and  orange-colored 
lichens  spread  their  feathery  covering  there 
is  enough  variety. 

In  certain  old  gardens  of  Italy,  cooled  and 
saturated  by  fountains,  this  naturalistic  ad¬ 
dition  of  moss  or  lichen  is  exquisitely  fitting 
and  harmonious.  In  dry  locations  many 
forms  of  concrete  construction  have,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  lacked  the  touch  of  bright 
color  which  would  give  them  distinction. 

This  much  desired  result  has  now  been 
achieved  by  the  introduction  of  patterns 
done  in  mosaic,  rather  primitively,  but  still 
in  keeping  with  the  somewhat  elemental 
shapes  themselves, — added  as  a  painter 
hangs  a  bit  of  azure  or  vermilion  on  a  neu¬ 
tral  surface. 

Color  is,  first  of  all,  required  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  structural  features  not  sufficiently 
marked  in  form  and  to  satisfy  and  delight 


NO.  2  :  HEXAGONAL  CONCRETE  POT  WITH  RUGGED  COL¬ 
ORED  INSETS  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  DESIGNED  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  A  PEDESTAL,  BALUSTRADE  OR  AT  THE  END  OF  STONE 
STEPS. 

the  eye  by  harmonies.  There  are  few  uni¬ 
formly-colored  garden  ornaments  that  are 
pleasing.  The  deep  green  glazed  jars 
and  certain  tawny  ones  among  gray 
olives,  or  in  rich  ilex  groves  or 
cypress  avenues,  remain  beautifully 
appropriate ;  but  in  a  flower  garden 
color  must  be  introduced  with  great 
discretion.  The  glass  globes,  ruby, 
gold  or  emerald,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Austrians,  dazzle,  rather  than  please 
the  eye,  while  their  highly  reflecting 
surfaces  are  to  many  objectionable. 
Restricted  or  broken  color  is  best  in 
conjunction  with  a  garden  of  diversi¬ 
fied  flowers.  For  a  rose  garden,  an 
iris  garden,  or  one  of  any  kind 
specialized  production,  it  is  possible  to 
choose  a  decoration  of  simple  color.  But 
gray  cement  is  feasible  in  any  garden,  and 


NO.  3  :  HEXAGONAL  VASE  OF  CONCRETE  WITH  CARE¬ 
FULLY  PLACED  MOSAIC  PATTERNS  THAT  GIVE  A  TOUCH 
OF  COLOR  AND  EMPHASIZE  THE  MAIN  OUTLINES. 


NO.  1  :  CONCRETE  POT  WITH  MOSAIC  PANELS  IN  EACH  of 
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modified  tints  of  mosaic  combined  with  it 
are  practicable  for  the  most  riotous  mass 
of  larkspurs,  tiger  lilies,  zinnias  and  other 
glowing  blooms. 

In  designing  these  mosaic  and  concrete 


NO.  5:  CONCRETE  JAR  WITH  NECKBAND  OF  COLORED 
TESSERAE  AND  PENDANTS. 


an  “applied  art”  effect  like  the  glue  rosettes 
and  scrolls  pressed  in  molds  and  stuck  on 
certain  furniture  to  represent  (or  rather 
misrepresent)  integral  carving. 

Regarding  the  illustrated  examples  of 
mosaic  and  concrete  work:  No.  I  shows  the 
largest  area  of  decoration.  Herein  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  square,  boxlike  shape  of 
the  vase  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the  mosaic 
panel  inserted  into  a  frame  emphasizing 
the  structure  of  which  the  four  surfaces 
form,  so  to  speak,  the  retaining  walls.  It 
adds,  moreover,  to  the  impression  of  se¬ 
curity  as  well  as  artistic  interest.  The 
slightly  grooved  base  line  sets  the  whole 
construction  on  substantial  feet,  permitting 


NO.  4  :  AN  UNUSUAL  MOSAIC  TREATMENT  OF  A  CON¬ 
CRETE  VASE  THAT  CARRIES  OUT  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE 
GENERAL  CONTOUR. 


plant  holders,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  should  contain 
color  as  a  part  of  their  necessary  surfaces, 
and  not  merely  as  external  addition;  that 
it  should  link  itself  with  the  characteristic 
expression  of  the  shapes,  rather  than  have 


NO.  6  :  THE  FESTOON  AND  PENDANT  MOSAIC  ADDS 
BOTH  COLOR  AND  GRACE  OF  LINE  TO  THIS  SIMPLE  CON¬ 
CRETE  VASE. 

any  excess  of  moisture  from  “watering” 
to  flow  off  instead  of  being  held,  causing 
the  roots  of  the  inserted  plant  to  rot. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  a  vase  related 
in  treatment  to  the  first  one  mentioned.  It 
was,  however,  designed  to  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  or  balustrade,  or  at  the  end  of 
stone  steps.  It  has  insets  of  a  rugged  char¬ 
acter,  emphasized  by  the  beveled  edges. 

The  lower  corner  features  on  the  hexa¬ 
gonal  surfaces  of  No.  3  are  suggestive  of 
rivets,  and  the  greater  size  of  the  insets 
on  the  thickened  band  at  the  top,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  closer  angles  at  the  bottom, 
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NO.  7  :  CONCRETE  PEDESTAL  AND  JAR  OF  UNIQUE  DE¬ 
SIGN  WITH  MOSAIC  DECORATIONS  THAT  WOULD  ADD 
MUCH  INTEREST  TO  THE  GARDEN. 


is  a  well  felt  difference  developed  by  a 
knowledge  of  constructive  design  and  the 
purpose  of  surface  treatment.  The  ex¬ 
panded  patterns  below'  are  helpful  to  the 
slanting  surfaces,  the  horizontal  band  being 
the  better  of  the  two  designs. 

A  simple  treatment  of  this  style  is  shown 
in  illustration  No.  4,  wherein  a  sort  of  in¬ 
terlacement  of  strengthening  bands  and 
knots  is  noticed,  the  pendant  lozenges  of 
color  and  a  certain  proportion  of  intervals 


NO.  8  :  DETAIL  OF  THE  CONCRETE  JAR  SHOWN  ON  THE 
PEDESTAL  IN  ILLUSTRATION  NO.  7. 


of  ornaments  giving  a  decidedly  Hungar¬ 
ian  suggestion.  The  overturning,  or  fold¬ 
ing  back  of  the  lip  edge  and  the  scallops, 
with  the  semi-woven  color,  is  not  unlike  a 
type  of  leather  cup  made  in  that  country. 
Many  such  jars  are  conceived  on  this 
principle  of  strengthening  the  effect  of  the 
shape,  as  well  as  of  deepening  their  tone 
color. 

The  neck  band  which  encircles  the  illus¬ 
trated  jar,  No.  5,  is  admirably  conceived, 
as  the  pendants  give  the  emphasis  which 
the  narrow  space  allowed  for  the  single 
line  of  tesserae  could  not  alone  accomplish. 
They  catch  the  light  besides  as  it  falls  most 
fully  on  the  shoulders  of  the  jar.  This 
banded  effect  obtains  also  in  jar  No.  6. 

The  Byzantine  pedestal,  No.  7,  is  an 
altogether  original  creation  and  of  unusual 
character.  Circular,  square,  hexagonal 
and  octagonal  supports  abound ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  revelation  this  five¬ 
sided  innovation  is.  The  awkward  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  angles  has  been  modified  by 
the  slender,  twisted  columns  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  J,  and  the  slight  curving  of  the  sides 
has  taken  away  a  flatness  otherwise  ap¬ 
parent.  This  device  gives  the  hint  of  a 
cylindrical  shape. 

The  suggestive  heraldic  decoration  on 
the  vase  accompanying  the  pedestal  offers 
a  large  field  for  the  wise  designer.  The 
black  and  yellow  tesserae  are  exceedingly 
effective  in  tbe  gray  cement. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these 
objects  are  not  designed  to  serve  as  ends 
in  themselves ;  but  wholly  in  relation  to  the 
plants  placed  inside  them,  their  destination 
being  the  garden.  They  are  not  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  pure  and  simple,  but 
serve  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blossoms  and  foliage. 

FOREST  NOTES 

TTNCLE  SAM’S  forest  rangers  require 
^  that  permanent  camp  sites  within  the 
forests  shall  be  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 
The  ubiquitous  tin  can  must  be  buried,  and 
waste  paper  burned  when  a  camp  is  left. 
Aside  from  their  hygienic  value,  such  rules 
will  help  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  na¬ 
tive  woodlands. 

More  than  3,000  small  logging  operators 
now  buy  national  forest  timber ;  at  least 
25,000  persons — settlers,  miners,  stockmen 
and  others — obtain  timber  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  big  woodlot  for  their  own  use 
free  of  charge. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAU¬ 
RANT 

( Continued  from  page  368.) 

WHILE  the  furniture  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Restaurant  was  all  made  in 
Mr.  Stickley’s  own  workshops  at 
Eastwood,  N.  Y.,  many  other 
features  of  its  equipment  were  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  different  firms.  And 
so  much  of  the  interest  of  the  place  is  due 
to  their  close  cooperation  in 
working  out  the  various  de¬ 
tails,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
give  credit  to  them  here  for 
the  excellent  results  they 
have  achieved. 

The  lighting  fixtures,  for 
instance,  with  their  copper 
bowls  and  X-ray  reflectors 
(well  named  the  Eye-Com¬ 
fort  Lighting  System)  are 
the  product  of  the  National 
X-Ray  Reflector  Co. ;  the  soft 
brown  curtains  of  velour  that 
hang  at  the  sides  of  the 
windows  were  specially  made 
and  stenciled  from  a  Crafts¬ 
man  design  by  the  Mountain 
Community,  and  the  rugs  are  from  the 
Firth  Carpet  Company  looms. 

Turning  to  the  table  fittings,  one  finds 
that  the  hollow  silverware,  which  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  room,  was  made  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silver  Co. ;  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity,  Ltd.,  supplied  the  equally  simple 
and  tasteful  “Community  Silver”  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  while  Kniffin  &  Demarest 


Co.  designed  and  furnished  the  glassware. 

Another  important  feature  is  of  course 
the  china,  which  was  specially  designed  by 
Mr.  Stickley  to  carry  out  the  general  effect 
of  quiet  color  harmony.  The  regular  serv¬ 
ice,  made  by  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Co.,  is 
white  with  a  border  of  conventionalized 
pine  cones  in  pale  brown — a  motif  which 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in  a  Crafts¬ 
man  dining  room,  with  its  reminder  of  fra¬ 
grant  woods  and  symbolism  of  Nature’s 


AFTERNOON  TEA  SERVICE  USED  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT  : 
CREAM-COLORED  “LENOX”  CHINA  WITH  BORDER  OF  DEEPER  SHADE  AND 
EDGES  AND  EMBLEM  IN  SOFT  BROWN  TONE. 


SOME  OF  THE  ‘‘INTERNATIONAL’’  SILVERWARE  USED 
IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  RESTAURANT:  ITS  SIMPLICITY 
OF  DESIGN  MAKES  IT  THOROUGHLY  IN  KEEPING  WITH 
THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  THE  DINING 
ROOM. 

strength  and  peacefulness.  The  afternoon 
tea  service,  also  of  Craftsman  design,  and 
furnished  by  Lenox,  Incorporated,  is  of 
dainty  cream-colored  china  bearing  a  bor¬ 
der  of  a  deeper  shade,  edged  with  narrow 
bands  of  pale  brown  that  link  it  with  the 
general  color  scheme  of  the 
dining  room.  The  only  other 
decoration  on  the  tea  service 
is  the  familiar  Craftsman  em¬ 
blem — p  r  i  m  i  t  i  v  e  cabinet¬ 
makers’  compasses  enclosing 
the  motto  “Als  ik  Kan” — 
which  is  to  be  found  on  all 
the  china,  silver,  glassware 
and  other  fittings. 

The  equipment  of  the 
kitchen  is  equally  worthy  of 
attention,  for  it  embodies 
some  of  the  most  efficient  and 
hygienic  modern  inventions. 
The  room  itself,  instead  of 
being  exiled  to  some  dark 
basement  as  is  so  often  the 
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LUNCHEON  AND  DINNER  SERVICE  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN 
RESTAURANT:  WHITE  “onondaga”  CHINA  WITH 
PINE-CONE  BORDER  IN  PALE  BROWN. 

case  with  a  public  restaurant,  has  been 
given  really  the  most  favorable  location 
in  the  whole  twelve-story  building,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  top  floor.  Its  wide 
window  groups  and  skylights  admit  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  various  fix¬ 
tures  provides  for  prompt  service,  while  the 
construction  of  each  device  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned  and  kept 
in  order  are  such  as  to  insure  perfectly 
sanitary  conditions  throughout  every  part 
of  the  room. 

The  long  steam  tables  with  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  the  various  dishes  hot;  the 
clean,  brightly  polished  machines  in  which 
the  tea  and  coffee  are  made ;  the  big  hoods 
above  the  gas  range  along  the  side  wall — 
these  were  all  furnished  by  the  Bramhall 
Deane  Co.,  while  the  many-burnered  gas 
range  itself  is  the  “Vulcan”  model  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.  All  the  cooking  is 
done  by  gas. 

Nearby  is  the  “Garland”  broiler  and 
roaster,  specially  designed  for  restaurant 
use  and  made  by  the  Michigan  Stove  Com¬ 
pany.  In  this  are  cooked  the  meat,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kitchen  stand  the  big  cabinet  ovens,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  G.  S.  Blodgett  Co.,  in  which 
are  baked  the  dainty  rolls  and  muffins  of 
wheat  and  graham  flour,  and  the  tasty  corn 
bread,  served  on  the  dining-room  tables  in 
brown  willow  baskets.  The  cakes  and  pies 
of  various  kinds  that  form  such  an  appe¬ 
tizing  part  of  the  menu  are  also  baked  in 
these  ovens,  and  are  then  set  on  the  shelves 
of  special  cupboards,  provided  by  the  Gran- 
dall  Pettee  Co.,  the  makers  of  bakers’  and 
confectioners’  supplies. 

Important  and  interesting  features  of  the 
kitchen  equipment  are  the  refrigerators, 
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which  are  all  up-to-date  hy¬ 
gienic  models.  In  one  of 
these,  furnished  by  the  Gar¬ 
land  Refrigerator  Co.,  is 
kept  the  ice  cream,  which  is 
frozen  on  the  premises  from 
cream  supplied  by  Mr.  Stick- 
ley’s  own  dairy.  The  various 
other  dishes,  such  as  cold 
meats  and  desserts,  are  kept 
in  the  porcelain-enamel  lined 
Bohn  Syphon  refrigerators, 
made  by  the  White  Enamel 
Refrigerator  Co.,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  kitchen  stands  the  Audiffren-Singrun 
refrigerating  machine  (furnished  by  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.),  which  not 
only  provides  refrigeration,  but  also  manu¬ 
factures  the  table  ice  for  the  Restaurant 
from  the  spring  water  brought  in  from  the 
hillsides  of  Craftsman  Farms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  practical  are 
the  various  fittings  in  this  model  kitchen, 
and  how  durable  and  sanitary  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  their  construction.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  hoods  erected  over  the  ranges, 
broilers  and  ovens  have  direct  vent  connec¬ 
tion  from  each,  extending  up  and  through 
the  roof,  for  carrying  off  all  odors.  Direct 
vents  are  also  run  from  the  broilers,  ovens 
of  the  range  and  bake  ovens  to  the  outside 
of  the  building.  This  is  very  important 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  as  it  removes 
odors  and  unnecessary  heat. 

The  cook's  working  tables  are  all  con¬ 
structed  of  polished  steel  plates,  the  most 
hygienic  type  of  table  now  in  use,  and  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  old-style, 
wooden-top  tables  which  were  so  marred 
after  a  few  months’  service.  With  the 
steel-top  tables,  small  meat  boards  or  cut¬ 
ting  boards  are  used,  these  being  set  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  table  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
after  each  meal. 

The  sinks  in  use  in  the  Craftsman 
kitchen  are  all  of  the  most  sanitary  con¬ 
struction,  the  preparation  sinks  being  lined 
with  white  enamel.  Soiled  silver  and  dishes 
are  placed  on  tables  lined  with  rust  proof 
metal,  and  washed  in  special  sinks  by  hand. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  shelv¬ 
ing  which,  throughout  the  entire  kitchen,  is 
of  special  construction,  arranged  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  down  and  thoroughly 
scrubbed  whenever  desirable.  The  sauce¬ 
pan  rack  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
is  provided  with  hooks  from  which  all  the 
pans  and  other  utensils  are  hung. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

HANDICRAFTS  IN  THE  RURAL 
DISTRICTS 

EADERS  of  The  Craftsman  fre¬ 
quently  write  to  us  expressing  their 
opinion  of  the  magazine,  criticising 
some  of  the  features  perhaps,  prais¬ 
ing  others,  and  suggesting  various  topics 
which  they  would  like  to  see  discussed  in 
its  pages.  Naturally  we  always  welcome 
such  comments,  for  they  bring  us  into 
closer  touch  with  our  friends  and  point  out 
new  ways  by  which  the  usefulness  of  the 
magazine  may  be  increased. 

Among  the  letters  that  we  have  received 
recently  is  one  from  Mr.  W.  Emerson  Bon- 
trager,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  linking  handicrafts  with  ag¬ 
riculture.  We  are  especially  interested  in 
Mr.  Bontrager’s  remarks  because  from  the 
very  start  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine 
one  of  our  chief  aims  has  been  to  encour¬ 
age  just  this  combination  of  industries — the 
supplementing  of  farming  with  craft  work 
— in  order  to  bring  greater  efficiency,  profit 
and  pleasure  into  American  rural  life.  And 
so  practical  are  our  correspondent’s  sug¬ 
gestions,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
them  here. 

“I  have  read  with  considerable  interest,” 
writes  Mr.  Bontrager,  “various  articles 
published  in  The  Craftsman  and  else¬ 
where  in  which  reference  is  made  to  certain 
kinds  of  manufacturing  that  were  at  one 
time  carried  on  in  rural  neighborhoods.  Do 
you  not  think  it  possible  to  bring  about  a 
revival  of  interest  in  these  kinds  of  work? 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  could  you  not 
do  much  good  by  giving  us,  through  The 
Craftsman,  a  series  of  articles  reporting 
something  that  has  been  done  in  recent 
times  by  way  of  successfully  establishing 
village  or  home  industries  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  discussing  fully  at  least  a  few 
lines  of  manufacture  that  can  be  carried  on 
in  this  manner,  cost  of  machinery  and  other 
equipment  and  methods  of  marketing  the 
finished  product?  Such  a  discussion  will 
doubtless  be  helpful  to  a  large  number  now 
living  in  country  villages  who  would  be 
glad  to  increase  their  meager  incomes  by 
such  additional  revenue  as  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  line  of  light  manufacturing 
— to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  in¬ 
tensive  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening,  the 
growing  of  cut  flowers,  bee  raising  or 


poultry  culture.  A  multitude  of  city  dwell¬ 
ers  who  are  now  leading  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence  and  look  with  eager  eyes  toward 
the  country  will  also  welcome  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  offered  upon  the  subject. 

“To  the  writer  it  appears  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  openings  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  attractive  industrial  communities  in 
small  towns  of  the  land,  where  a  cash  in¬ 
come  might  be  secured  from  some  kind  of 
manufacturing  and  a  living  obtained  by  till¬ 
ing  the  soil.  Such  a  plan  would  afford  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  winter  months  and  the 
shop  work  might  be  curtailed  or  entirely 
suspended  during  the  growing  season, 
when  out-of-doors  labors  require  most  at¬ 
tention.” 

As  our  readers  know,  ever  since  The 
Craftsman  was  first  issued  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  editorials  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  Mr.  Bontrager  mentions,  set¬ 
ting  forth  what  was  being  accomplished  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  handicrafts  in  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  industrial  awakening  among 
the  people  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  co¬ 
operative  industries  started  in  the  farming 
communities  of  Ireland,  the  development  of 
rug-making  among  the  farmers’  wives  in 
our  own  New  Hampshire  mountains — these 
are  some  of  the  phases  of  this  world-wide 
movement  which  we  have  presented  from 
time  to  time.  While  these  articles  did  not 
give  all  the  details  as  to  methods,  equip¬ 
ment,  cost  and  profit  which  our  correspond¬ 
ent  suggests,  they  aimed  to  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  various  movements  and 
outlined  means  by  which  the  work  in  this 
country  could  be  extended,  through  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts,  cooperative  organizations 
and  government  aid. 

Although  we  have  not  published  during 
the  last  few  months  anything  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  this  important  subject,  we  have 
by  no  means  lost  interest  in  it.  In  fact,  we 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  present  in  the 
magazine  a  series  of  practical  constructive 
articles  showing  just  what  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  promotion  of  native  handicrafts  with 
relation  to  farming  and  country  life.  In  all 
probability  many  interesting  and  progres¬ 
sive  things  are  being  achieved  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  separate  families  or  by  groups  of 
families  in  our  villages,  farming  communi¬ 
ties  and  sparsely  settled  mountain  districts ; 
but  their  work  may  not  yet  be  known  out¬ 
side  those  particular  localities.  We  are 
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therefore  going  to  ask  all  of  our  friends 
who  jnay  know  of  such  industries  to  let  us 
hear  about  them,  so  that  we  may  keep  our 
readers  informed  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  this  direction. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  in  the  development  of  handicrafts 
among  farmers  and  their  families  will  be 
found  in  the  country  schoolhouse.  This 
could  be  made  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  the  people  of  the  different  communi¬ 
ties,  the  place  where  they  could  get  together 
evenings  for  informal  discussions  to  decide 
upon  ways  and  means  of  starting  local  in¬ 
dustries,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
some  cooperative  workshop  hired  or  built 
and  equipped  for  the  use  of  craft  workers 
of  the  vicinity.  Lectures  might  be  given  at 
the  school  upon  rug-weaving,  basketry, 
cabinet-making,  metal-working  or  whatever 
craft  seemed  most  suitable  for  that  locality 
or  appealed  most  to  the  individual  workers. 
Illustrations,  text  books  and  best  of  all 
practical  demonstrations  might  be  used  at 
these  lectures,  and  plans  made  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  different  products.  The  in¬ 
structors  would  of  course  need  to  be  ex¬ 
perts,  and  their  expenses  might  be  paid  out 
of  a  fund  to  which  each  farmer  would  con¬ 
tribute  ;  or  it  might  even  be  possible  in 
many  cases  to  arrange  for  free  lectures  or 
classes  in  connection  with  the  local  board  of 
education  or  the  extension  work  of  the 
State  college.  In  fact,  the  instruction  and 
the  cooperative  industries  organized  through 
it  might  be  made  a  practical  and  permanent 
part  of  the  school  activities. 

Not  only  would  the  supplementing  of  ag¬ 
riculture  by  such  craft  work  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  farmers’  incomes  and  provide 
“pin  money”  for  their  wives  and  children, 
but  its  social  value  would  be  inestimable.  It 
would  bring  new  interests  and  new  mental 
as  well  as  manual  activities  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  welding  the  little  groups  into  closer 
companionship  and  cooperation,  brighten¬ 
ing  with  pleasant  tasks  the  long  winter 
months  when  the  possibilities  for  outdoor 
work  on  the  farm  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Above  all  things  this  revival  of  handi¬ 
crafts  would  help  us  settle  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  which  this  country  has  ever 
faced,  namely,  the  idleness  which  must 
come  about  among  our  young  boys  through 
the  passing  of  the  law  which  makes  the 
working  of  a  boy  for  wages  illegal  until  he 
is  sixteen.  Like  all  laws  for  the  benefit  of 


humanity  this  effort  to  protect  little  children 
was  planned  to  change  an  evil  condition, 
but  instead  of  being  the  result  of  deep 
thought  and  far-sighted  intelligence,  which 
would  leave  children  better  off,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  hasty  legislation 
which  just  now  in  America  we  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  in  every  phase  of  life.  And  so, 
bad  as  it  is  to  have  little  children  over¬ 
worked  in  shops  and  factories,  we  have  not 
seen  our  way  to  remedy  this,  without  leav¬ 
ing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  children 
idle  on  the  street  without  knowledge  of  la¬ 
bor,  with  just  enough  education  to  be  vi¬ 
cious  and  with  time  to  give  to  every  sort  of 
melodramatic  uselessness. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  people  of  the 
world  the  interest  in  making  things  has  not 
as  yet  died  out.  Much  of  the  useless  boy’s 
criminal  activity  is  the  desire  to  accomplish 
thrust  into  the  wrong  channel,  and  certain 
schoolmasters  have  found  that  the  way  to 
interest  and  hold  the  wayward  boy  is  to  let 
him  work,  to  let  him  make  something.  This 
idea  seems  so  important  to  us  that  we  are 
planning  to  treat  it  at  length  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  number,  and  to  show  so  far  as  we  can 
how  idleness  may  be  made  productive  and 
the  criminal  record  of  our  big  cities  less¬ 
ened  by  opening  up  wider  opportunities 
for  the  boy,  to  study,  to  learn  how  to  be 
that  most  essential  of  all  things — an  inter¬ 
ested  workman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if 
our  readers  will  write  us  what  they  think 
of  such  an  article  and  will  be  bappy  to  have 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  cooperation  of 
farming  and  handicrafts  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  know  or  to  hear 
from  any  community  where  craftwork  has 
been  developed  as  a  side  issue  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  will  appreciate  more  than 
we  can  say  if  our  friends  will  send  us  the 
details  of  the  working  out  of  such  plans. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  survey  of 
all  progressive  educational  conditions  in 
America  and  we  must  rely  upon  our  friends 
to  keep  us  in  touch  with  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  as  the  cooperation  of 
farming  with  craftwork  for  the  higher, 
wiser  education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Note:  Those  who  wish  to  consult  prior 
articles  upon  farming  and  handicrafts  here 
and  abroad,  published  in  The  Craftsman, 
are  referred  to  the  following: 

The  Handicraftsmen  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
November,  1907,  page  158;  Social  Unrest, 
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November,  1907,  page  183;  Als  ik  Kan, 
January,  1908,  page  486;  Profitable  Handi¬ 
crafts  and  the  Successful  Promotion  of 
Home  Industries,  March,  1908,  page  653 ; 
A  Way  to  Secure  Government  Aid  in  Ex¬ 
tending  the  Craft  Movement,  March,  1908, 
page  663 ;  Small  Farming  and  Profitable 
Handicrafts,  April,  1908,  page  52;  The 
Dun  Emer  Industries  in  Ireland,  April, 
1908,  page  1 12;  Factory  Work  Combined 
with  Farming,  April,  1910,  page  134. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

ORIENTAL  RUGS:  BY  W.  A.  HAWLEY 

HIS  book,  a  veritable  monograph  on 
the  most  important  groups  of  rugs 
from  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  Central  Asia,  India  and 
China,  will  be  found  intensely  worth  while 
by  those  who  own  rugs  and  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  identification,  by  those  who 
intend  to  purchase  rugs,  and  most  especially 
by  students  of  rugs  caring  for  them  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  numis¬ 
matist  cares  for  his  coins. 

Furthermore,  the  book  is  timely.  Today 
the  interest  shown  in  Oriental  rugs  both 


ancient  and  modern  is  more  widespread 
than  ever  before,  since  the  Occidental  mind 
has  gained  greatly  in  knowledge,  in  inter¬ 
pretation  of  design  and  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  color.  It  is  also  realized  that  the 
men  of  the  East  have  sought  in  their  art  to 
express  the  inner  spirit  and  have  taken  a 
delight  in  their  rugs  similar  to  that  which 
the  Occidental  has  taken  in  paintings  and 
statuary.  In  his  rugs  the  Oriental  has  set 
free  his  interpretation  of  the  country  loved 
as  his  birthplace,  besides  the  ideals  peculiar 
to  his  life  and  religion.  And  the  commerce 
of  the  world  has  not  passed  them  by. 

In  recent  years  a  caravan  crossing  the 
desert  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  famous 
rug  to  some  Mohammedan  temple  may 
have  been  met,  as  it  approached  an  oasis, 
by  the  caravan  of  an  American  or  English 
merchant,  reckless  of  purse  and  so  silver 
tongued  that  the  carpet  became  his  posses¬ 
sion  instead  of  reaching  its  destination. 

“Oriental  Rugs”  is  not  only  a  monograph 
on  the  peculiarities  of  these  Eastern  car¬ 
pets,  it  is  besides  a  book  sensitive  to  their 
historic  and  romantic  suggestions,  accen¬ 
tuating  the  value  of  their  coloring  which 
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simple  simon’s  famous  meeting  with  the  pieman,  as  depicted  by  the  modern  illustrator  of  old- 
fashioned  RHYMES,  H.  WILLEBEEK  LE  MAIR. 
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most  of  all  claims  our  admiration.  Those 
of  the  finest  texture  gain  with  time  a  soft¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  sheenlike  appearance 
which  is  comparable  with  that  of  hardly 
any  other  work  of  art.  It  recalls  the  sky  of 
the  East,  the  metallic  golden  lights  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert. 

The  lands  that  produced  the  rugs  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  book  were,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember,  rich  in  artistic  productions, 
majestic  mosques  and  splendid  tombs  be¬ 
fore  even  the  walls  of  Rome  were  built,  and 
though  much  of  their  grandeur  has  now 
crumbled  to  ruin,  the  inbred  creative  power 
of  the  past  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Almost  it  is  inevitable  that  in  studying 
the  rugs  cf  the  Orient  one  should  imbibe 
somewhat  of  the  subtle  and  serious  imagi¬ 
nation  of  their  makers.  (Published  bv 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  by  photographs.  320 
pages.  Price  $7.50  net.  Postage  55  cents.) 

LITTLE  SONGS  OF  LONG  AGO: 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  WILLEBEEK 
LE  MAIR 

N  the  December  issue  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  we  published  a  review  of  a  book  of 
English  songs  entitled  “Our  Old  Nurs¬ 


“LITTLE  JUMPING  JOf\N,”  ONE  OF  THE  NURSERY 
RHYME  CHARACTERS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MISS  LE  MAIR 
IN  ‘‘LITTLE  SONGS  OF  LONG  AGO.” 

ery  Rhymes,”  hoping  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  unusual  interest  of  its 
many  color  drawings,  and  this  month  we 
are  reproducing  a  few  pictures  from  the 
companion  volume,  “Little  Songs  of  Long 
Ago.”  As  in  the  former  book,  the  original 
tunes  have  been  harmonized  by  Alfred 
Moffat  and  illustrated  by  Miss  H.  Wille- 
beek  Le  Mair.  Of  the  two  collections  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  for  both  have  the  same  qualities  of 
imaginative  rendering  and  careful  tech¬ 
nique,  while  the  familiar  nursery  subjects 
claim  an  affectionate  corner  in  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  alike.  The  illustrations 
of  this  second  book  are  a  trifle  richer  in 
coloring,  but  they  reveal  the  same  poetic 
vein  that  characterized  the  preceding  work. 

“Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago”  should  be 
especially  popular  at  this  season,  for  it 
makes  a  most  delightful  New  Year  gift  for 
the  children.  The  tenderly  humorous 
scenes  and  figures  are  full  of  interest  and 
adventure  for  youthful  eyes,  and  the  simple 
music  with  its  naive,  often  absurdly  fantas¬ 
tic  rhymes,  suggests  many  a  pleasant  half- 
hour  with  mother,  just  before  bedtime. 
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From  such  a  store  of  goodly  things  one 
hardly  knows  which  of  the  pictures  are 
most  deserving  of  praise ;  but  among  those 
which  hold  the  eye  and  capture  the  fancy 
by  their  delicacy  of  coloring  and  form  are 
the  ones  shown  here. 

The  reproductions  selected  necessarily 
give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  charm  of  these 
illustrations,  for  much  of  their  beauty  de¬ 
pends  on  the  coloring,  which  Miss  Le  Mair 
has  handled  in  her  own  dreamy  yet  defi¬ 
nitely  pictorial  way.  (Published  by  Auge- 
ner,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  American 
agent,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  New  York.  Thirty 
songs  and  color  illustrations.  Price  $2.00 
net.) 

DAVE’S  DAUGHTER:  BY  PATIENCE 
BEVIER  COLE 

N  reviewing  “Dave’s  Daughter”  The 
Craftsman  recalls  that  it  was  the  mag¬ 
azine  to  publish  Mrs.  Cole’s  first  storv, 
realizing  then  as  now  that  this  writer  pos¬ 
sessed  the  straightforward  and  homely  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  good  story-teller  and  much  of 
the  quaint  directness  that  quickens  the  little 
things  of  life.  . 

Christabel,  the  daughter  of  a  copper 
king,  Dave  Shayne,  is  thrown  into  ways  of 


PLAYING  “LONDON  BRIDGE:”  FROM  A  COLOR  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION  BY  H.  WILLEBEEK  LE  MAIR  IN  “LITTLE  SONGS 
OF  LONG  AGO.” 

life  for  which  she  has  no  liking,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  her  for¬ 
tune.  The  man  whom  she  loves  refuses  to 
marry  her,  being  himself  poor.  Then  cir¬ 
cumstances  acquaint  her  with  twio  na'ive 
little  old  maids,  Miss  Mattie  and  Miss  Ma- 
tie  Benner,  who,  through  love  for  Christa¬ 
bel  and  unselfish  interest  in  her  welfare, 
scatter  about  their  own  wholesome  ideals 
until  everything  that  she  most  desires  comes 
to  pass.  The  book  is  pure  in  sentiment 
and  deals  in  the  old  maids’  home  with  a 
phase  of  life  that  is  rapidly  slipping  away 
from  observation.  (Published  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  256 
pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  GREEK  ART: 
BY  H.  H.  POWERS 

tt'-pHE  Message  of  Greek  Art,”  as  this 
X  illuminating  and  well  planned  book 
is  entitled,  does  not  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  art  furnishing  inspiration  for 
the  ages,  but  rather  sounds  the  lamentation 
that  these  stupendous  works  of  long  ago 
cannot  be  more  generally  seen  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  today. 
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In  spite  of  the  many  revelations  through 
excavations,  much  is  still  unknown,  while 
much  that  is  known  is  inaccessible.  In 
feeling  this  regret  Mr.  Powers  has  made 
what  reparation  he  can  to  his  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  His  book  is  replete  with  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  has  visited  the  most 
worthy  examples  of  Greek  art  and  who 
from  them  has  drawn  the  lessons  that  it 
has  been  his  mission  to  teach.  For  Greek 
art  never  lost  its  touch  with  life;  it  repre¬ 
sented  it  in  every  mood,  every  current  and 
development  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  people.  This  book  treats 
therefore  exclusively  of  art  which  is  Greek. 
Greek  life  and  sentiment  claims  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  and  most  worthily.  The 
book  pleads  for  a  study  of  this  subject  in 
a  larger  way.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
Illustrated.  336  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

BLOSSOMS  FROM  A  JAPANESE 
GARDEN:  A  BOOK  OF  CHILD- 
VERSES:  BY  MARY  FENOLLOSA 

INCE  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Gar¬ 
den  of  Verses”  for  children  no  book 
more  apart  from  the  threadbare  nurs¬ 
ery  ballads  has  been  published  than  this 
enchanting  collection  of  verses,  entitled 
“Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden.” 

It  holds  for  little  people  the  spirit  and 
lore  of  Japan.  A  Cherry  Picnic,  Going  to 
School  in  the  Rain,  A  Roadside  Tea  Party, 
Kite-Flying,  The  Mischievous  Morning 
Glory,  are  among  the  titles  of  these  poems 
providing  for  young  readers  new  and 
quaint  ideas  of  life  and  play. 

The  colored  illustrations  are  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  artist  and  depict  most  pleasingly  the 
sentiment  of  each  poem.  They  have  about 
them  the  atmosphere  of  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  As  a  gift  to  imaginative  chil¬ 
dren  none  could  be  better  than  this  work 
so  humorously  adapted  to  their  amusement. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  60  pages.  Illustrations 
in  color.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  ART:  BY 
F,  B.  TARBELL 

History  of  Greek  Art”  is  neat- 
1.  ly  as  well  as  attractively  presented, 
and  holds  for  the  student  and  lay 
reader,  in  fact  for  all  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  achievements  of  art  as  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  Greeks,  a  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 


formation.  New  lights  are  thrown  on  old 
beliefs ;  increased  knowledge  through  mod¬ 
ern  excavation  is  set  forth. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  book,  on 
art  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  is  of  great 
benefit  as  a  fitting  preface  for  the  study  of 
works  achieved  by  the  Greeks.  For  while 
the  exalted  imagination  of  the  Greeks, 
striving  always  to  portray  the  typical  and 
the  idealistic,  was  not  known  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Greeks  nevertheless  profited  in 
other  ways  by  the  mammoth  achievements 
of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the  important 
places  in  which  an  indigenous  art  antedated 
that  of  Greece.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
Fully  illustrated.  295  pages.  Price  50 
cents  net.) 

FARM  LIFE  READERS:  BOOK  FOUR 
AND  BOOK  FIVE:  BY  LAWTON  B. 
EVANS,  LUTHER  W.  DUNCAN  AND 
GEORGE  W.  DUNCAN 

HESE  books  entitled  “Farm  Life 
Readers”  are  issued  as  a  series  and 
were  written  for  the  purpose  of  serv¬ 
ing  as  supplementary  reading  in  schools. 
They  should  be  especially  valuable  in 
courses  of  study  so  overcrowded  that  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  be  included  regularly  in  the 
curriculum.  They  provide  for  grammar- 
school  pupils  selections  in  practical  litera¬ 
ture,  enlarging  their  ideas  of  country  life, 
its  dignity  and  its  possible  prosperity. 
(Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Illustrated. 
About  350  pages  each.  Price  45  and  50 
cents  respectively.) 

MUSICAL  NOTE 

The  Barrere  Ensemble,  that  well-organ¬ 
ized  little  orchestra  of  wind  instruments, 
presents  some  interesting  programs  for  this 
present  season.  As  usual,  there  are  many 
novelties  which  have  been  acquired  in 
Europe  during  the  summer  by  the  found¬ 
er  and  conductor,  George  Barrere.  This 
year  Mr.  Barrere  has  spent  even  more 
time  than  usual  in  his  quest,  conferring  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  leading  composers, 
studying  with  them  their  scores  and  famil¬ 
iarizing  himself  with  the  salient  character¬ 
istics  of  each  and  its  especial  musical  mes¬ 
sage.  Among  these  modern  composers 
whose  work  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  En¬ 
semble  are  Florent  Schmitt,  Vledimir 
Dvck,  Albert  Roussell,  George  Hue,  Seth 
Bingham  and  Mabel  W.  Hill. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 


“mother’s  kiss,”  from  a 

PAINTING  BY  LUCIEN  SIMON. 


THE  THRESHOLD  OF  SPRING:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 


KEN  winter,  after  its  fling  of  cold,  biting  winds,  ice 
and  snow,  succumbs  to  the  warmth  of  spring,  the 
tiny  flower  buds  strewn  along  the  branches  of  the 
great  forest  trees,  proclaim  the  story  widely.  For 
as  these  flower  buds  burst  their  scales  they  send 
forth  myriads  of  elfinlike,  exquisite  little  blossoms 
which  hang  over  the  heads  of  people  like  the  bells 
and  dangles  of  fairyland. 

Often  it  is  only  those  looking  upward  into  the  trees,  where  the 
outburst  of  spring  is  more  evident  than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
who  hail  the  advent  of  March,  usually  regarded  as  the  unsympathetic 
month  of  the  year.  Then  the  tree  blossoms  begin  their  festival. 
In  forward  seasons  the  last  days  of  February  sometimes  find  them 
in  bloom,  nothing  daunted  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather.  Some 
years  the  festival  is  very  brief,  in  others  it  lasts  until  May,  rarely 
extending  into  June. 

The  very  early  tree  blossoms,  those  which  first  of  all  show  de- 
fight  over  the  passage  of  winter,  give  to  all  who  look  upon  them  a 
veritable  thrill.  Youth  with  its  innocence  and  gaiety,  its  buoyant 
sweetness  appears  to  have  transformed  the  great  trees,  which  gaunt 


THE  STATELY  TULIP  TREE  BLOSSOMS,  AS  SYMMETRICAL  AND  COLORFUL  AS  THOSE  OF  THE  GARDEN. 
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and  grim  have  stood  for  so  long  shorn  of  all 
verdure.  Maples,  oaks,  beeches,  ashes,  elms, 
willows,  birches,  locusts,  chestnuts  and  every 
variety  of  tree  that  grows,  inspired  by  the 
return  of  spring,  bloom  as  systematically  and 
spontaneously  as  if  they  were  gorgeous  sun¬ 
flowers.  The  tree  blossoms,  while  calling  for 
admiration  less  strongly  than  do  many  of  the 
flowers  of  shrubs 
and  plants,  give 
to  the  first  days  of 
spring  a  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction, changing 
completely  the 
look  of  the  earth. 

At  no  time  of  the 
year  is  nature 
more  appealing 
than  in  the  evan¬ 
escent  days  that 
mark  the  passing 
of  winter  into 


BIRCH  CATKINS  WHICH  AT¬ 
TAIN  GREAT  LENGTH,  WHILE 
THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  TREE  ARE 
VERY  SMALL  AND  APPEAR 
LIKE  TINY  BITS  OF  CRINKLED 
TISSUE  PAPER. 


spring. 

In  late  Febru¬ 
ary  a  change 
comes  over  the 
earth  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  details. 
It  matters  not 
how  wild  the  wind, 
how  low  the  tem¬ 
perature,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  growth  is  stirring, 
sap  is  ready  to  run  up  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  color  is  perceptibly  returning  to  the 
twigs  and  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  break¬ 
ing.  Yet  against  the  horizon  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  notice  that  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  deciduous  trees  are  still  bare  of 
leaf,  their  skeletonlike  frameworks  un¬ 
changed  in  appearance. 

Poets  have  sung  the  return  of  green¬ 
ness  to  the  earth,  philosophers  have 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  BLOOM  OF  THE 
PUSSY-WILLOW  HAS  BEEN  FOR  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  PURPOSES  SO  GREAT  A  FAVOR¬ 
ITE  THAT  THE  SHRUB  IS  NOW  CLASSED 
AMONG  THE  VANISHING  PLANTS  OF 
THE  EARTH. 
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learned  les¬ 
sons  from  it, 
scientists 
have  explain¬ 
ed  it  and  year 
after  year  it 
recurs,  eter¬ 
nal  in  its 

beauty.  In  truth  spring  is  the  Jp||  Ig  compensation,  of 

sections  of  the  earth  where  growth  .  It  ||  |§  is  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season.  Tropical  -  m  M  and  subtropical 
regions  do  not  pass  through  r  defined  and  regular 

seasons,  and  for  this  reason  many  regard  life  in  them  as  more  mo¬ 
notonous  than  in  places  where  the  seasons  exhibit,  as  they  change, 
a  certain  excitement,  often  a  haste  and  personal  determination  not 
unlike  that  associated  with  human  beings. 

The  first  breaking  of  the  crust  of  winter  in  the  northeastern 
States  is  due  to  the  skunk  cabbage,  which  pushes  its  spikes  of  green 
up  through  the  earth  and  gradually  unfolds  them  until  they  take 
the  curious  shapes  of  spathes,  protecting  from  wind  and  cold  the 
tiny  flowerets.  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  skunk  cabbage  on  one  twenty -fourth  of  February.  The  season, 
needless  to  relate,  was  forward.  Every  year,  however,  it  breaks 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  that  the  pussy¬ 
willows  bloom  in  the  moist  places,  along  the  roadways,  in  meadows 
and  in  the  comers  of  woods. 

The  close  relation  of  pussy-willows  to  the  spring  is  well  known 
to  every  country  girl  and  boy  as  well  as  to  those  who  recognize 
Nature  to  commercialize  her.  At  present  these  shrubs  are  vanishing 
before  the  tread  of  man.  In  the  greater  number  of  their  chosen 
haunts  they  are  no  longer  found.  Even  in  places  far  distant  from 
cities  they  have  succumbed  to  the  ruthless  way  in  which  they  have 
been  cut  and  slaughtered  for  sale  and  are  now  only  to  be  seen  in  a 
maimed  and  dwarfed  condition  pitiable  to  behold.  The  great 


STAMINATE  AND 
PISTILLATE  CAT¬ 
KINS  OF  THE  CON 
STANTINOPLE 
HAZEL,  THE 
STAMINATE 
GROUPS  OF 
FLOWERS  BEING 
READILY  DETER¬ 
MINED  BY  THEIR 
LARGER  SIZE 
AND  GREATER 
ABUNDANCE. 
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willows  in  lowlands  and  near  streams  lose  in  earliest  spring  the  dull 
look  that  possessed  them  during  the  winter,  and  with  sap  in  their 
twigs  turn  to  a  bright  shade  of  yellow,  transforming  them  to  mam¬ 
moth  golden  balls  upon  the  landscape. 

Simultaneously  occurs  the  bloom  of  the  red  or  swamp  maples. 
From  the  sides  of  their  bare  boughs  hang  an  infinite  number  of 
tiny  bells  deep  maroon  and  crimson  tinted.  These  blossoms  burst 
out  from  the  bare  wood  of  the  trees  in  such  numbers  as  to  defy 
calculation,  yet  exquisite  as  they  are,  they  are  only  known  to  those 
who  take  them  from  the  trees  and  examine  them  closely.  They 
cover  the  boughs,  the  larger  and  smaller  branches  of  the  red  maples, 
when  the  leaves  are  yet  unfolded;  before  they  have  passed  from  blos¬ 
soms  into  samaras,  the  so-called  fruit  of  the  maples,  tiny  baby 
leaves  have  appeared  that  suggest  pieces  of  crinkled  tissue  paper. 
The  color  of  these  blossoms,  turning  the  red  maples  to  bold  expres¬ 
sions  of  brilliant  maroon,  and  the  golden  tints  of  the  willow  trees 
are  the  two  most  striking  features  of  early  spring  and  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  opalescent  beauty.  This  spring  blooming  of  the  trees 
should  be  watched  carefully,  for  it  is  most  steady  and  systematic 
in  habit.  It  seems  to  be  controlled  even  more  by  the  calendar 
than  by  the  thermometer,  simply  for  the  reason  that  trees  are  in¬ 
expressibly  eager  to  bloom  and  a  few  consecutive  warm  days  even 
in  late  winter  may  so  burst  their  flower  scales  that  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  their  movements  are  followed. 

Some  years  when  the  spring  is  thrust  back  every  few  days  into 
the  arms  of  winter  the  trees  have  a  hard  time  to  keep  their  blossoms 
from  suffering.  They  do  not  cease  growing,  however,  although  their 
doing  so  is  inconspicuous;  simply  they  bide  their  time.  Then  wThen 
a  few  warm  days  pass  over  their  heads,  they  bloom  as  it  were,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  putting  gray  hairs  into  the  heads  of  artists  who 
wish  to  paint  them  and  causing  furrows  in  the  brows  of  scientists 
eager  to  study  them.  They  wait  for  no  one.  Such  work  as  they 
have  to  do  they  do  rapidly,  then  pass,  giving  place  to  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  which  frequently  unfold  gently  at  first,  then  quickly 
until  verdure  is  again  established  and  the  pink  and  golden  days 
of  early  spring  are  over. 

The  familiar  hard  or  sugar  maples  follow  their  red  relatives  in 
time  of  bloom  and  send  out  dangling  bunches  of  long  pediceled  flowers. 
But  they  are  green  and  unfold  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves  of  the 
trees.  The  peculiarities  to  observe  in  connection  with  tree  blossoms 
are  that  some  unfold  before  the  leaf  buds,  others  at  the  same  time, 
again  others  wait  until  the  trees  are  in  splendid  leaf  before  sending 
out  their  frailest  offerings. 
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A  LIFE-SIZE 
BLOSSOM  OF 
THE  TULIP 
TREE,  A  GIANT 
OF  THE  FOREST 
WHICH  WAITS 
UNTIL  IT  IS  OF 
GOOD  SIZE  AND 
WELL  ALONG 
IN  YEARS  BE¬ 
FORE  COVERING 
ITSELF  WITH 
ITS  FAIREST 
TREASURES. 


THE  BLOOM  OF  THE 
LOCUST  TREE,  WIS¬ 
TARIALIKE  IN  OUTLINE, 
MILKY  WHITE  IN 
COLOR,  AND  CASTING 
FORTH  AS  ITS  MOST 
SEDUCTIVE  CHARM  A 
WONDROU SLY  SWEET 
FRAGRANCE  WHICH 
CARRIES  FAR  ON  THE 
WARM  AIR  OF  MAY 
AND  JUNE :  THE 
FLEECY  FOLIAGE  OF 
THE  LOCUST  AND  THE 
IMMENSE  SIZE  TO 
WHICH  IT  GROWS 
MAKES  IT  FURTHER¬ 
MORE  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  KNOWN  OF  FOR¬ 
EST  TREES,  OCCURRING 
GENERALLY  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  MIDDLE 
STATES  SOUTHWARD  TO 
GEORGIA  AND  WEST¬ 
WARD. 


THE  PICTURE  ABOVE 
SHOWS  A  BRANCH  OF 
AN  OAK  PROLIFIC  IN 
CATKINS  IN  WHICH 
ARE  GROUPED  MYRIADS 
OF  STAMINATE  FLOW¬ 
ERS,  THEIR  PURPOSE 
BEING  TO  DEVELOP  AND 
SCATTER  LAVISHLY 
THEIR  POLLEN  OR 
GOLDEN  DUST  :  THE 
PISTILLATE  FLOWERS 
GROW  IN  PAIRS  VERY 
CLOSELY  TO  THE 
TWIGS  AND  DEVELOP, 
AS  SOON  AS  FERTIL¬ 
IZED  BY  THEIR  GAY 
COMPANIONS,  INTO 
THE  ACORNS  ASSO¬ 
CIATED  WITH  THIS 
CONSPICUOUS  FAMILY 
OF  TREES. 


THE  AMERICAN  LINDEN  UNIQUE  IN  ITS  HABIT  OF  SUSPENDING  ITS  FRAGRANT  LITTLE  FLOWERS 
FROM  BRACTS  GROWN  ON  THE  UNDER  SIDES  OF  THE  LEAVES,  SUGGESTING  THEREBY  THAT  IT  WISHES 


TO  HIDE  THEM  FROM  THE  IDLE  AND  CURIOUS. 
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All  trees  do  not,  like  the  maples,  produce  exquisite  bunches  of 
flowers,  every  one  perfectly  formed  as  if  it  grew  in  a  garden.  The 
majority  of  the  forest  trees  produce  their  flowers  in  long,  slender 
clusters,  called  catkins  or  aments,  which  to  the  uninitiated  appear 
like  string  tassels  hanging  from  the  branches.  The  little  flowers 
so  produced  are  without  petals,  but  they  have  the  organs  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  seed  which  after  all  is  the  purpose  in  life  of  all 
trees. 

The  family  of  oaks  bloom  prolifically  and  mostly  in  the  form  of 
catkins.  In  comparison  with  the  great  size  and  imposing  person¬ 
ality  of  these  trees  their  bloom  is  inconspicuous,  yet  were  it  seen  on 
some  small  shrub  or  garden  plant  it  would  hold  its  own  among  num¬ 
bers  of  others.  The  oaks  care  for  practicability  in  their  bloom 
rather  than  beauty,  choosing  green  and  buff  tones  in  which  to  appear 
instead  of  vivid  hues  which  might  call  them  quickly  to  the  notice 
of  the  passerby.  It  is  only  when  they  are  examined  closely  that 
the  fineness  of  their  design  is  seen.  In  general,  oaks  set  free  their 
blossoms  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  the  latter,  especially  of  the 
white  oak,  unfolding  first  in  velvetlike  texture  and  softest  shades 
of  pink.  Like  many  other  trees  the  oaks  bear  their  staminate  and 
their  pistillate,  popularly  if  erroneously  called  male  and  female, 
blossoms,  in  different  fashion.  On  examining  an  oak  tree  in  early 
spring  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pistillate  flowers  are  tiny,  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  formations,  two  usually  growing  together,  and  that  above 
and  about  them  sway  gaily  the  staminate  catkins.  The  wisdom 
of  Nature  in  this  arrangement  is  comprehensible.  As  the  little 
pistillate  blossoms  unfold,  opening  themselves  to  the  warm  air  and 
sunshine,  they  remain  immovable  in  their  places,  while  the  staminate 
catkins  hanging  about  them  shed  freely  their  pollen  or  golden  dust. 
This  as  it  touches  the  center  of  the  little  pistillate  flowers  quickens 
them  into  life  and  the  acorn  is  in  its  beginning.  As  soon  as  their 
work  is  accomplished  the  staminate  catkins  fall  to  the  ground  and 
die. 

On  trees  like  the  poplars  and  birches  the  staminate  and  pistillate 
catkins  are  different  from  each  other  in  appearance,  the  latter  being 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  Among  the  most  interesting  to  watch  are 
those  of  the  poplars.  Their  staminate  catkins  are  long  and  very 
handsome,  and  when  a  branch  of  them  is  placed  in  water  they  unfold 
with  magic  quickness  and  shed  their  golden  pollen  in  a  reckless, 
lavish  way,  which  is  Nature’s  own.  The  pistillate  catkins  of  these 
trees  are  recognized  since  they  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  their 
companions.  Their  habit  is  to  form  seeds  that  can  fly  on  the  wind — 
winged  seeds  as  they  are  called.  But  the  poplar  family  attaches 
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to  its  seeds  a  white 
fluff  appearing  like 
unspun  cotton  and 
which  as  soon  as 
well  developed 
transforms  the 
catkins  into  objects 
as  soft  and  fluffy  as 
young  ducklings. 
The  wind  takes 
these  seeds  into  its 
arms,  scatters  them 
to  its  four  corners, 
enabling  them  to 
settle  and  germi¬ 
nate  in  spots  far 
removed  from  the 
parent  tree.  On 
the  early  bloom  of 
the  trees,  there¬ 
fore,  exquisite  and 
colorful,  yet  unseen 
by  the  multitude, 
the  forestration  of 
the  earth  is  depend¬ 
ent. 

As  the  season 
advances  many 
tree  blossoms  be¬ 
come  conspicuous, 
more  like  those  of  the  plants  in  gardens.  The  magnolias  are  famous 
the  world  over  for  the  glory  of  their  bloom.  In  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Appalachians  magnolias  are  as  much  forest  trees  as 
the  hemlocks  which  line  with  them  the  banks  of  many  ravines. 
The  habitat  of  the  magnolia  family,  however,  is  largely  controlled 
by  climatic  conditions,  and  on  this  account  their  distribution  is  far 
from  general.  The  bloom  of  these  trees  as  seen  in  a  wild  state  is 
mostly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Tulip  trees  have  a  wide  distribution  and  are  the  most  stately 
members  of  the  American  forests,  besides  being  possessed  of  great 
adaptability  for  specimen  trees  on  lawns  and  in  parks  or  to  form 
shade  for  avenues.  Their  flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  many  tulips 
and  not  unlike  them  in  formation.  Rut  like  the  early  bloom  of  the 


THE  FALSE  WALNUT,  WHICH  IN  ITS  PERIOD  OF  BLOOM  APPEARS  AL¬ 
MOST  AS  FLEECY  WHITE  AND  DELICATE  AS  THE  SHAD  BUSH. 
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red  maples  they  are  unknown  to  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  remarkable  height  of  the  trees,  another 
that  the  outer  leaves  of  the  blossoms  are  green,  hiding  them  well 
among  the  foliage.  In  the  hand,  however,  it  is  seen  that  their  green 
petals  are  wonderfully  marked  with  an  orange  color  intense  and 
rich  in  tone.  Furthermore,  these  tulip  tree  blooms  cast  out  a  frag¬ 
rance  sweet  and  alluring  to  insect  lovers,  on  whom  they  rely,  rather 
than  on  the  wind,  for  cross-fertilization.  The  odor  of  flowers  is  often 
the  surest  means  of  drawing  to  them  the  attention  of  the  insect 
world. 

Locust  trees  vie  in  stateliness  and  tree  grandeur  with  tulip  trees 
as  conspicuous  members  of  the  forest,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year 
are  they  as  beautiful  as  when  hung  with  their  long  wistarialike 
bunches  of  bloom,  delicate  in  color,  intensely  fragrant.  An  avenue 
planted  to  these  trees  will  in  June  cast  fragrance  to  a  great  distance, 
making  it  appear  like  a  bride’s  way.  Blossoms  of  such  trees  as  the 
tulip  and  locust  have  lost  every  element  of  inconspicuousness.  Every 
child  knows  them  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  he  knows 
the  flowers  of  the  horse  chestnut,  since  none  shows  the  subtle  timidity 
of  the  earlier  blooms  unfolding  shyly  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen,  yet 
having  the  hardiness  to  brave  the  unreliableness  of  March. 

Catalpa  blossoms  usually  await  July  before  unfolding,  when 
each  one  is  as  perfectly  formed  and  remarkably  spotted  as  if  it  were 
an  orchid,  the  treasure  of  some  prince.  Indeed,  the  over-world  of 
spring  and  early  summer  is  strewn  with  beauty  appealing  to  the  eye 
of  the  ardent  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  look  upward  and 
drink  to  the  full  its  message. 


CATKINS  AND  YOUNG  LEAVES  OF  THE  WHITE  OAIC,  UNFOLDING  TOGETHER  IN  EARLY  SPRING;  THIS 
ILLUSTRATION  AS  WELL  AS  THE  OTHERS  THROUGHOUT  THIS  ARTICLE  ARE  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN  BY  NATHAN  R.  GRAVES. 
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A  GREAT  PAINTER  OF  SIMPLE  PEOPLE:  BY 
M.  F.  ROBERTS 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  for  the  use  of  the  photographs  of  Simon’s 
paintings,  also  for  the  facts  concerning  his  life  and 
achievement.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  many 
notable  achievements  of  this  Gallery  that  this  rare 
collection  of  Simon’s  paintings  is  brought  before  the 
American  public.  The  catalogue  which  was  sent  out  for  the  opening 
of  this  exhibition  contained  reproductions  of  rare  merit  of  some 
of  the  best  of  Simon’s  paintings  and  the  facts  of  his  life  were  given 
with  sympathy  and  fullest  appreciation. 

When  we  think  of  Lucien  Simon  it  is  always  first  of  all  as  a  painter 
of  Brittany — of  the  fisher  folk,  old  and  young,  at  their  prayers,  on 
their  holidays,  of  the  sea  pounding  up  on  the  white  coast  in  heavy 
storms  or  rolling  in,  pale  blue  and  gentle,  to  lure  men  out  to  sea 
and  to  calm  sad  women’s  fears.  We  think  of  his  sailors  loafing 
along  the  quay,  of  the  ruddy  sea  children  rushing  out  to  bathe  in 
the  breakers,  of  lovers  in  twilight  boats  leaning  to  the  tide,  of  the 
Brittany  girls  floating  in  white  clouds  to  their  first  communion, 
of  the  stout  Brittany  women  bathing  in  salt  inlets  of  the  sea,  ruddy, 
fresh  and  vigorous.  And  yet  as  we  study  about  Lucien  Simon, 
as  we  see  a  full  exhibit  of  his  work,  as  we  remember  the  paintings 
in  Paris  and  in  the  other  large  continental  galleries,  we  realize  that 
this  was  but  one  phase  of  his  art,  that  he  might  easily  have  become 
known  as  a  painter  of  home  life,  of  kind  mothers  and  dear  children, 
of  old  ladies,  placid,  serene  and  strong,  like  the  portrait  of  his  mother, 
of  young  people  thoughtful  of  the  future,  of  genius  like  his  study  of 
the  young  violoncellist,  of  typical  scenes  about  Paris  where  character 
is  wonderfully  interpreted,  where  technique  is  as  fresh  as  thought 
and  both  saturated  with  imagination  toward  life. 

And  as  we  realize  how  many  interests  in  art  Simon  has  had,  how 
many  varieties  of  expression  have  claimed  his  thought  and  his  genius, 
we  marvel  afresh  that  he  should  have  found  through  it  all  Brittany — 
the  essential  channel  for  his  beautiful  coloring,  for  his  fine  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nature,  for  his  knowledge  of  composition,  construction,  his 
force  and  his  brilliancy.  Simon’s  early  life  was  the  old-time  simple, 
French  bourgeoisie  existence.  His  people  lived  in  a  pleasant  house  in 
the  rue  Cassette,  with  gardens  all  about,  gardens  wide  enough  to  shut 
away  the  sound  of  Paris  and  to  hedge  the  family  into  the  close 
intimacy  of  French  friendly  life.  The  little  Lucien  could  hear  the 
clocks  striking  over  the  city,  and  in  the  spring  the  cries  of  the  swallows 
flying  over  the  garden  came  to  him.  This  was  all  that  reached  him 
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from  the  great  outside  world,  but  his  parents  were  people  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  his  early  life,  though  simple,  was  full  of  understanding 
and  the  modest  culture  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  When 
he  began  to  study  at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  he  was  at  first  quite 
as  much  interested  in  literary  matters  as  in  artistic  conditions,  he 
evenfdreamed  for  a  little  of  becoming  a  scientist  like  his  brother 
Eugene  Simon,  but  when  full  freedom  came  to  him  through  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  choice  of  a  career  was  essential,  he  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  painting.  He  studied  first  with  Jules  Didier, 
later  entering  as  a  pupil  at  the  Academic  Julian. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  painting  he  seemed  to  make  many 
friends,  not  only  among  the  artists  with  whom  he  worked,  but  among 
the  poets,  musicians  and  dramatists  of  his  time.  One  feels  even  in 
his  life,  his  wide  sympathies,  not  only  impersonally  for  the  workers 
and  stragglers  whom  he  has  brought  to  his  canvas  so  beautifully, 
but  for  all  phases  of  creative  expression.  Naturally,  with  this  wide 
range  of  interest,  as  an  older  man  he  became  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Nouvelle  and  exhibited  with  the  brave  men  of  this  company  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  vital  of  his  works.  Of  the  many  honors 
that  have  come  to  Simon  from  all  over  the  world  we  do  not  need 
to  speak.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a  gold  medallist  at  almost 
every  institute,  including  the  Carnegie  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  rest  and  play 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  honor  his  work  had  brought  him,  he  had 
but  one  reply,  that  he  had  too  much  to  say  and  that  he  had  never 
felt  a  more  incessant  desire  to  work. 

ONE  recalls  with  pleasure  the  thought  of  his  home  in  Paris  where 
with  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  wife’s  brothers  and  sisters 
a  delightful  life  is  enjoyed,  full  of  happiness,  the  charm  of 
real  culture,  the  joy  of  great  achievement.  Some  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  pictures  of  family  life  represent  the  people  who  dwell  in  his 
own  home,  his  children  and  his  wife’s  relatives,  who  have  been  like 
his  own  family  since  his  marriage. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  frontispiece  of  The  Craftsman 
for  this  issue  to  realize  Simon’s  complete  understanding  of  the  real 
beauty  of  motherhood.  This  picture  which  he  has  called  “Mother’s 
Kiss”  is  in  a  way  symbolic  of  the  mother  through  life.  The  little  fat 
relaxed  baby  has  scarcely  a  response  for  the  passion  of  tenderness 
that  the  mother  show’s  in  the  kiss  pressed  upon  the  little  hand.  And 
the  mother’s  face  is  sad,  her  attitude  is  one  of  solicitude,  protection, 
care,  yearning.  One  cannot  say  if  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  sad  mother 
or  Simon’s  understanding  that  the  greatness  of  motherhood  is  not  its 
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material  devotion,  but  its  spiritual  renunciation.  But  whether  this 
artist  has  painted  from  experience  or  from  the  instinct  which  is  genius, 
he  has  presented  in  this  picture  one  of  the  great  truths  of  all  life  and 
all  civilization.  In  the  picture  of  his  own  mother  we  see  the  care 
and  the  lines  that  devotion  writes  on  the  face  of  her  devotees,  but 
we  see  with  it  a  little  brightness  in  the  eye,  a  little  whimsicality 
lurking  at  the  corners  of  the  serious  mouth,  and  we  know  that  what¬ 
ever  the  goodnesses  and  sacrifices  in  her  life  at  least  toward  the  end, 
the  compensations  have  kept  keenness  in  her  eyes  and  amusement 
hovering  about  her  lips.  And  how  beautiful  the  hands  are,  capable, 
strong  hands  that  have  done  good  deeds  and  earned  their  repose. 

It  has  been  said  that  Simon  invariably  composes  with  method 
and  executes  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  reverse  of  so  many 
artists  of  the  day  that  it  may  account  for  the  great  vitality,  the 
powerful  humanity  of  Simon’s  paintings.  We  feel  even  with  some 
of  the  famous  French  artists  of  the  moment  that  they  have  composed 
with  enthusiasm  and  executed  according  to  the  method  of  their 
school  and  thus  presented  an  ephemeral  quality  in  their  art  that  is 
startling,  but  not  profound  in  insight,  not  produced  with  joy. 

It  has  been  said  that  Simon’s  home  today  between  the  Observa¬ 
tory  and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Jacques  is  just  far  enough  from  Paris 
for  work  and  near  enough  for  happiness.  It  is  so  that  he  seems  to 
have  ordered  his  life,  happiness  has  been  an  ingredient  of  it  from 
the  early  days  in  the  peaceful  garden  in  the  rue  Cassette,  and  work 
the  essential  foundation  of  it  from  the  first  schooldays  to  his  fifty- 
second  year  in  his  studio.  Simon  brings  to  us  as  we  study  his  life, 
his  character,  his  art,  a  sense  that  possibly  all  achievement  need  not 
necessarily  be  born  of  great  tragedy  and  heart-breaking  sorrow.  It 
is  possible  that  the  soul  which  has  not  yet  found  its  perfect  poise 
must  needs  struggle  and  torture  itself  in  creation,  but  if  once  the 
complete  balance  of  joy  and  work  is  achieved  should  that  not  really 
produce  the  lasting,  beautiful,  most  complete  realization  of  genius? 

We  have  felt  so  much  in  the  last  few  generations  that  peace 
brought  futility,  that  comfort  produced  lethargy.  We  have  some¬ 
how  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  spirit  must  remain  in  the  grasp 
of  the  material  or  in  escaping  the  grasp  must  find  its  way  to  the 
fine  ecstasy  of  genius  through  terrible  spiritual  and  physical  battles. 
But  is  this  not  possibly  because  we  have  welded  soul  and  body  too 
closely  together  in  our  sordid  modern  understanding  of  life?  And 
shall  we  not  through  such  lives  and  such  achievement  as  Lucien 
Simon’s  grow  little  by  little  to  understand  that  the  spiritual  should 
so  command  life  and  dominate  the  material  that  the  soul  is  liberated 
for  its  finest  achievement  naturally,  serenely,  even  with  ecstasy? 
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VENan  communities  where  the  automobile  has  centered 
public  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  highways, 
comparatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  or  upkeep  of  the  ground  bordering  immediately 
on  the  road.  Owners  of  large  estates,  out  of  natural 
pride,  are  inclined  to  have  the  entrance  driveways 
to  their  places  kept  up  by  the  gardener;  but  at  the 
service  gate,  which  may  happen  to  be  on  another  though  equally 
traveled  road,  one  is  just  as  likely  to  stumble  upon  ugliness  and 
evidences  of  inattention. 

Along  the  regular  highway,  however,  what  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  nobody’s  business.  And  yet  proper  attention  to  the 
roadside  means  a  definite  increase  in  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
traveling  over  it  and  positive  preservation  for  the  road  itself,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  roadside  treat¬ 
ment  it  means  a  tangible  addition  to  the  value  of  the  adjacent  land. 
Real-estate  development  companies  have  long  recognized  this  in¬ 
dubitable  fact;  the  first  step  in  preparing  a  new  tract  for  the  market 
is  to  build  durable  roadways,  and  the  next  is  to  hire  landscape  garden¬ 
ers  to  make  the  borders  and  crossways  attractive  to  prospective  build¬ 
ers  in  the  locality.  No  matter  how  smooth  and  well  constructed 
the  traveled  road  may  be,  if  the  roadside  is  not  cared  for  the  highway 
as  a  whole  will  not  give  a  good  impression. 


WOODED  ROADSIDE  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  ALONG  WHICH  THE  TREES  HAVE  BEEN 
LEFT  IRREGULARLY  JUST  AS  THEY  HAPPEN  TO  GROW. 
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NEAT  AND  INEXPENSIVE  FENCE  OF  BOARD  AND  WIRE  FOR  A  LARGE  PIECE  OF  UNIMPROVED  WOODLAND 
PROPERTY  NEAR  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


The  individual  owner,  however,  can  do  much  to  make  his  par¬ 
ticular  share  of  the  roadside  pleasing,  whether  in  front  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  on  the  edge  of  his  pastures  or  timber  land  or  along  the  busiest 
street  of  a  town.  lie  can  plant  shrubs  and  trees  advantageously  if 
he  gives  the  matter  a  little  forethought  and  attention.  He  must 
put  down  the  cost  of  such  improvement  to  actual  investment  in  his 
own  property.  He  can  stir  up  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction 
and  get  concerted  action  where  uniform  treatment  for  a  considerable 
distance  is  desirable. 

It  seems  needless  to  point  out  that  after  a  new  road  has  been 
completed  rubbish  should  be  removed  and  excavations  and  embank¬ 
ments,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  road,  should  be  smoothed 
over  and  sown  with  grass  and  all  unsightly  brush  and  weeds  removed. 
Nevertheless  it  happens  all  too  often  that  when  a  community  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  a  fine  new  public  road 
its  activities  come  to  a  sudden  stop  and  the  wayside  beds  of  clay 
and  gravel  and  sandy  earth  remain  an  eyesore  for  months.  The 
individual  house  builder  does  not  consider  his  work  finished  till  he 
has  sown  grass  seed  in  his  lawn,  and  possibly  planted  a  hedge.  Not 
so  with  the  road,  unless  some  one  takes  the  leadership  and  attracts 
public  attention. 

Wherever  possible,  the  road  should  run  between  strips  of  smooth 
greensward  and  suitable  trees  should  be  planted  at  intervals  so  as  to 
provide  shade  for  the  traveler,  protection  to  the  road  from  snow, 
wind  and  rainfall,  and,  of  course,  to  beautify  it.  The  macadam  or 
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gravel  road  particularly  needs  the  protection  of  shade  trees  which 
materially  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They  prevent 
the  road  from  drying  out  and  becoming  dusty.  A  border  of  trees 
along  a  roadside  is  a  partial  preventive  of  damage  to  the  road  from 
hard  driving  rains,  and  in  summertime  the  road  shaded  by  trees 
is  during  the  day  much  cooler  and  less  dusty.  In  winter  it  is  warmer 
both  day  and  night,  since  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  prevented. 
Trees  and  tall  hedges  reduce  the  freezing  of  the  road  surface,  and 
consequently  protect  the  road  in  a  measure  against  the  destructive 
action  of  frost.  Shade  also  prevents  the  destructive  effect  due  to 
rapid  thawing  of  a  road  by  strong  sunshine  in  the  spring.  A  great 
deal  of  damage  is  done  to  unshaded  roads  by  traffic  passing  over 
them  while  this  rapid  thawing  process  is  going  on. 

A  ROAD  which  is  shut  in  by  a  row  of  trees  or  a  hedge  on  each 
side  is  far  less  likely  to  become  impassable  after  a  heavy 
snow  than  a  road  which  has  no  protection.  When  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  kind  of  roadside  treatment  to  be  adopted,  con¬ 
sideration 
should  be 
given  to  the 
protection 
of  the  road 
from  snow 
drifts  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the 
country 
where  the 
snowfall  i  s 
heavy.  A 
study  of  the 
relative  po¬ 
sitions  of 
snow  drifts, 
the  direc¬ 
tion  and 
velocity  of 
winds  and 

the  relative  location  of  the  road  should  aid  in  determining  what  course 
to  pursue;  for  example,  whether  trees  or  hedges  would  be  most 
advisable,  and  if  trees,  what  kind  should  be  used;  if  hedges,  the 
kind  and  height,  location  and  method  of  planting.  Earth  and  clay 
roads,  however,  should  be  free  of  tall  shade  trees,  which  sometimes 


A  LOW  WALL  OF  FIELD  STONE  MAY  GIVE  EXACTLY  THE  FINISHING  TOUCH  THE 
ROADSIDE  NEEDS,  AS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ABOVE  PICTURE  WHICH  SHOWS  THE 
STATE  HIGHWAY  AT  SUDBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  APPROACH  TO  THE 
“WAYSIDE  INN.” 
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prevent  a 
muddy  road 
from  drying 
out. 

The  pro- 
tection  of 
stone  and 
gravel  roads 
from  wind  is 
very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  the 
continued 
prevalence 
of  very  high 
winds  strips 
the  road  sur¬ 
face  of  the 

rock  dust  which  is  essential  to  the  bond  of  the  road.  The  injurious 
effect  from  wind  is  most  pronounced  in  summer  when  the  roads  are 
dry.  Consequently,  if  the  road  is  planted  with  trees  or  hedges  the 
foliage  will  be  thickest  in  summer  and  afford  a  screen  which  will  lessen 
the  force  of  the  wind  perceptibly  before  it  reaches  the  road  surface. 

The  roadside  may  be  pleasing  when  merely  sodded  carefully 
or  bordered  with  a  trim  walk  which  meets  a  well  made  and  effective 
cobble  drain  at  either  side  of  the  road  bed.  A  fence  of  field  stone, 
especially  when  beautiful  trees  are  planted  just  behind  it,  may  give 
exactly  the  finishing  touch  that  the  roadway  needs.  Field  stone, 
in  fact,  may  be  employed  for  very  ornate  effects,  such  as  we  often 
find  on  large,  luxuriantly  grown  private  places.  A  neat  and  inex¬ 
pensive  fence  of  combined  board  and  wire  makes  a  satisfactory 
highway  finish  for  a  large  piece  of  unimproved  woodland  property. 
Where  no  formal  treatment  is  appropriate  a  very  beautiful  device 
is  to  leave  growing  trees  irregularly  as  they  happen  to  stand  close 
to  the  roadside.  On  the  broad  State  highway  or  post-road,  trees 
planted  at  severely  regular  intervals,  especially  where  the  right  of 
way  is  ample,  and  beyond  them  formal  hedges  or  fences  produce  a 
most  satisfactory  effect. 

THE  kind  of  tree  to  select  for  extensive  roadside  planting  de¬ 
pends  on  many  considerations.  It  must  be  hardy;  it  must 
put  out  good  foliage;  it  must  grow  rapidly.  Wherever  prac¬ 
ticable,  trees  of  local  origin  should  be  used,  or  at  least  those  adaptable 
to  local  conditions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  designate  a  list  of 
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trees  adaptable  to  all  the  road  conditions  which  might  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Among  fruit  bearing  trees  the  apple  and  the  pear 
tree  have  been  found  widely  successful.  In  portions  of  Germany 
fruit  trees  are  planted  extensively  along  the  roadside  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  In  India  the 
Government  allows  abutting  property  owners  to  take  the  produce 
of  fruit  trees  in  exchange  for  protecting  and  caring  for  the  trees. 
If  such  a  plan  were  ever  contemplated  in  this  country  the  irrepressible 
American  boy  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many 
nut-bearing  trees,  the  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  black  walnut, 
English  walnut  and  pecan,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  each 
is  native,  may  be  used  advantageously  along  the  highways.  With 
both  nut-bearing  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  however,  under  present 
laws,  the  fruit  would  belong  to  the  adjacent  property  owners.  Un¬ 
less  the  right  to  defray  the  expenses  of  road  maintenance  by  using 
the  product  of  such  trees  were  dedicated  to  the  public,  it  would 
be  better  to  plant  some  long-lived  shade  tree  than  to  attempt  to 
combine  fruit  production  with  shade.  The  sugar  maple,  the  elm, 
the  silver  maple  and  Norway  maple,  the  red  oak,  willow  oak,  live 
oak,  pin  oak  and  the  button-ball,  commonly  called,  although  in 
error,  sycamore,  are  all  samples  of  beautiful  trees  which  grow  well 
in  the  East.  For  California,  probably  the  pepper  tree  will  supersede 
everything  else  as  a  roadside  tree. 


FIELD-STONE  WALLS  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  ON  LARGE  PRIVATE  PLACES  WITH  VERY  CHARMING  RESULTS, 
AS  INDICATED  IN  THIS  ROADWAY  VIEW. 
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A  thick  screen  of  trees  may  cut  off  an  ugly  outlook  or  shelter 
the  traveler  from  the  keener  winds;  where  a  curve  of  the  road  brings 
one  face  to  face  with  a  pleasing  view,  a  break  in  the  trees  that  border 
the  road  makes  a  natural  frame  for  the  picture.  The  treatment 
of  forked  roads  and  cross-roads  depends  largely  upon  the  vista  that 
opens  up  before  the  traveler.  A  central  plot  of  grass  with  a  single 
large  shade  tree  is  an  object  of  delight  where  four  roads  come  to¬ 
gether.  On  a  long  regularly  planted  highway  the  arrangement 
of  trees  with  their  tops  fifty  feet  apart,  but  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  road  so  that  there  is  a  tree  every  twenty-five  feet,  has  been 
found  satisfactory.  A  high  bank  may  be  merely  sodded  or  planted 
with  some  trailing  and  rapidly  growing  vine.  The  ugliness  of  a 
high  stone  wall  which  holds  up  a  bank  of  earth  may  be  softened  by 
planting  along  its  top  beds  of  myrtle,  sweet  alyssum,  Virginia  creeper 
or  ivy  to  trail  down  over  the  stone  work.  The  important  thing, 
after  all,  is  a  study  of  balanced  effects,  as  a  painter  must  take  into 
account  the  composition  of  the  objects  in  his  picture. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  YOUTH:  BY  WILLIAM 
L.  BRUNYATE 

UNT  ’er  safe,  Billy!”  The  strident  voice  of  a  city 
youngster  interrupted  or  rather  deflected  my  reverie. 
“Bunt  ’er  safe!”  How  different  from  the  “Swat  ’er 
a  mile!”  which  encouraged  the  boy  of  my  childhood. 
“Bunt  ’er  safe!”  Why  bunt?  Why  inhibit?  The 
field  was  a  city  back-lot!  What  a  pathetic  attempt 
at  sport !  What  a  pitiable  plight  of  the  child  of  today ! 

It  was  a  Saturday  noon  in  the  springtime,  and  wearied  with  work 
on  the  law  books,  I  had  betaken  myself  to  the  yard  for  the  vantage 
of  the  warm  summer  sun.  From  the  lure  of  legal  speculation,  the 
note  of  a  robin  had  stolen  my  memory  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  year  was  again  in  the  springtime  and  we  were  once  more  out 
in  the  fields  and  the  meadows  of  Jersey.  We  were  up  with  the  larks 
at  four  in  the  morning  and,  bare-footed,  we  rolled  our  old  dog  “Cap” 
over  and  over  in  the  tall  dew-dropped  grass  till  he  was  compelled 
to  shake,  again  and  again,  the  pearls  from  his  long  shaggy  hair.  We 
were  off  for  the  meadows  and  the  old  dog  knew  and  enjoyed  it.  We 
would  gather  our  catch  from  the  traps  and  watch  the  long,  low 
dykes  for  the  holes  driven  by  the  over  industrious  musk-rat. 

We  would  reach  the  river  at  the  full  of  the  tide,  when  the  silvery 
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perch  jumped  highest,  and  at  the  height  of  the  sun  we  would  bathe 
’neath  the  sheltering  shade  of  the  willows.  When  the  shadows  fell 
longer,  we  would  back  for  a  game  on  the  meadows.  I  would  choose 
“Dick  James”  and  “Jim  Smith”  and  how  we  would  “lick”  our 
opponents.  We  would  “swat  ’em  a  mile.” 

Such  were  the  days  of  my  childhood,  each  following  faster  and 
faster.  Days  of  rich  life  and  of  pleasure,  of  imagination  and  wonder, 
for  the  mind  of  a  boy  is  active,  inquiring  and  poignant. 

And  what  a  wealth  of  wonderment!  Why  does  the  lark  fly  high 
while  the  buzzard  gracefully  soars?  Why  does  the  catfish  bite  at 
night,  and  who  taught  the  sly  woodpecker  to  hide  his  scarlet-topped 
head  behind  the  friendly  pine?  Why  does  the  thunder-storm  follow 
the  river,  and  why  do  the  tides  run  biggest  at  the  full  of  the  moon? 
Why  does  the  oak  grow  broad  and  gnarled  while  the  poplar  looms 
straight  and  tall,  and  why  does  the  thrush  build  close  to  the  ground 
while  the  hawk  seeks  the  top  of  the  tree?  Aye!  What  wonderment 
to  stimulate"  the  youthful  imagination  of  the  boy. 

INDEED,  such  boyhood  is  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  serious 
tasks  of  life,  for  these  were  the  days  of  youthful  and  friendly 
contention,  of  strife,  success  and  achievement.  It  was  asked: 
Who  could  run  the  fastest?  Who  could  swim  a  mile?  Who  could  shoot 
the  straightest?  Who  could  wrestle  mightiest?  And  he  who  led  his 
fellows  was  the  hero  of  us  all. 

And  now  it  is  springtime  again,  and  the  friendly  robin  calls  to  the 
velvet-cushioned  meadows,  to  the  honey suckle-trellaced  woodlands 
and  the  earth’s  waste  places,  redolent  with  the  scent  of  the  pungent 
magnolia. 

But  what  of  the  city  youngster,  even  now  despoiled  of  his  boyhood? 
Is  his  whole  youth  to  be  encompassed  by  the  city  back-lot,  and  like 
limitation?  How  is  he  to  measure  life  at  its  true  valuation?  Look 
at  him  there  at  play!  Yes,  “Bunt  ’er  safe,  Billy!”  His  very  exhorta¬ 
tion  a  plea  for  inhibition!  Shall  he  never  strive  to  the  uttermost, 
never  put  the  last  full  measure  of  effort  in  an  attempt  to  “swat  ’er 
a  mile”? 

Is  he  never  to  know  the  pleasure  of  striving,  and  the  exaltation 
which  crowns  the  last  lunge  of  muscular  effort?  Shall  he  never 
enjoy  the  sleep  of  thorough  exhaustion?  Is  his  budding  imagination, 
youth’s  greatest  treasure,  forever  to  be  restrained,  repressed  and 
distorted,  to  be  forever  inhibited?  Is  he  never  to  feel  the  first  concept 
of  God,  gleaned  from  the  contemplation  of  things  vast  in  nature,  the 
illimitable  Heavens,  the  rush  of  the  mighty  waters  and  the  sweet 
secret  of  the  coming  of  the  spring? 
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SAVING  THE  NATION’S  WATER  SUPPLY 
THROUGH  OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS:  BY 
BRISTOW  ADAMS,  U.  S.  FOREST  EXAMINER 

RESIDENT  WILSON  recently  signed  the  legislative 
act  generally  known  as  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bill,  which 
has  caused  country-wide  comment,  though  it  is 
essentially  a  local  measure,  aimed  to  secure  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  an  abundant  and  pure  water 
supply.  In  signing  the  bill,  he  wrote  a  memorandum 
bearing  upon  the  controversy  which  has  followed  the 
course  of  the  bill  through  Congress,  even  to  the  White  House. 

“I  have  signed  this  bill,”  the  President  stated,  “because  it  seemed 
to  serve  the  pressing  public  needs  of  the  region  concerned  better 
than  they  could  be  served  in  any  other  way,  and  yet  did  not  impair 
the  usefulness  or  materially  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  public 
domain.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  so  many  public-spirited  men, 
thoughtful  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  fine  conscience  in  every 
matter  of  public  concern,  that  I  have  naturally  sought  to  scrutinize 
it  very  closely.  I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  their  fears  and 
objections  were  not  well  founded.  I  believe  the  bill  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  public  interest,  and  I  am  the  less  uncertain  in  that 
judgment  because  I  find  it  concurred  in  by  men  whose  best  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  conservation  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
people’s  interests,  and  many  of  whom  have,  besides,  had  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  public  service  which  has  made  them  circumspect  in 
forming  an  opinion  in  such  matters.” 

Among  those  “men  whose  best  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
conservation  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  people’s  interests,  and  who 
have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  public  service,”  the  President 
undoubtedly  included  Gifford  Pinchot,  former  Chief  Forester,  and 
founder  of  the  Forest  Service  as  it  now  exists,  and  Henry  S.  Graves, 
present  Forester,  who  has  been  building  so  well  upon  the  foundation 
which  Mr.  Pinchot  laid. 

It  has  come  about,  through  the  action  of  the  forests  as  conservers 
of  water,  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  designated  by  one  writer 
at  least  as  “the  Government’s  pure  water  bureau.”  In  the  West, 
where  the  Service’s  activities  are  mainly  carried  on,  the  water  problem 
is  a  serious  one. 

The  use  of  water  for  a  community  gives  it  a  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  value  as  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  supply  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  For  a  long  time  the  Forest  Service  has  recognized  this  para¬ 
mount  use  of  water,  particularly  since  nearly  twelve  hundred  towns 
and  cities  draw  their  supplies  from  National  Forests.  It  has  been 
a  fixed  policy  of  the  Service  for  some  time  that  the  interests  of  cities 
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and  towns  which  obtain  their  water  from  streams  having  watersheds 
within  the  National  Forests  call  for  special  measures  of  protection, 
and  there  has  been  developed  for  that  reason  a  plan  of  cooperation 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  those  communities 
which  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  their  water  supply  pure. 
It  has  long  been  considered  the  duty  of  the  Service  not  only  to  prevent 
pollution  of  such  supplies,  but  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
most  favorable  to  a  constant  flow  of  clear,  pure  water. 

FOR  example,  stock  raising  and  the  occupancy  of  land  for  the 
various  uses  which  are  ordinarily  encouraged  on  the  National 
Forests  may  be  highly  undesirable  if  allowed  on  drainage  basins 
which  are  the  sources  of  drinking  water.  There  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  injury  which  may  be  done  if  the  water  is  laden  with  silt. 
By  protecting  and  improving  the  forest  cover  and  by  enforcing 
regulations  to  minimize  soil  washing  or  erosion  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions,  the  Forest  Service  has  con¬ 
sistently  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  public. 

There  is  a  regular  form  of  agreement  which  provides  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Service  and  any  city  or  town  which  desires  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  conserve  its  water  supply.  Under  this  agreement  the  use 
of  the  land  involved  will  not  be  permitted  without  the  approval  of 
the  town  or  city,  except  for  the  protection  and  care  of  the  forests. 
Timber  on  these  watersheds  may  be  marked,  cut  and  disposed  of, 
provided  it  can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  water  supply 
of  the  city.  Usually  such  forest  management  improves  the  stand 
of  timber,  and  therefore  improves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
water.  It  may  be  required  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  upon 
the  protected  area  except  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  or  those 
authorized  by  the  city,  and  such  persons  going  upon  or  occupying 
any  of  the  land  are  required  to  comply  with  regulations  governing 
the  National  Forests  and  observe  all  sanitary  regulations  which  the 
city  may  impose.  The  agreement  further  provides  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  forests  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
by  seeding  and  planting  and  by  the  best  methods  of  silviculture  and 
forest  management,  while  the  city  on  its  part  is  expected  to  assist 
in  the  work  by  paying  the  wages  of  any  additional  guards  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  In  case  extensive  forest  operations 
are  immediately  desired  by  the  city,  it  bears  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
entailed  in  such  work. 

A  single  example  of  one  of  these  cooperative  agreements  is  that 
with  the  town  of  Safford,  Arizona,  by  which  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  town  are  working  together  to  conserve  the  town’s  water 
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supply,  which  comes  principally  from  the  Crook  National  Forest. 
Stock  raising,  ordinarily  encouraged,  is,  of  course,  inadvisable  on 
this  watershed.  It  is  recognized  that  water  is  as  necessary  a  com¬ 
modity  for  a  wooded  hillside  to  produce  as  the  forage  which  might 
be  grown  thereon,  or  as  the  timber  product  in  the  form  of  poles  or 
mine  props.  The  watershed  area  offers  the  opportunity  to  furnish 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  through  supplying  an 
unpolluted  source  of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Contracts  like 
that  with  Safford  are  in  force  with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Cascade, 
Colorado  Springs,  Durango,  and  Manitou  in  Colorado,  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah,  and  Baker  City  and  The  Dalles  in  Oregon.  The  famous 
Bull  Run  watershed,  which  supplies  Portland,  Oregon,  is  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  National  Forest. 

THIS  activity  of  the  Forest  Service  has  been  a  very  natural 
growth.  When  the  Government  set  about  acquiring  the 
forests,  its  action  was  somewhat  belated  and  private  interests 
had  secured,  through  various  grants  and  laws  passed  at  their  behest, 
most  of  the  good  timber  except  that  which  lay  in  remote  localities 
or  high  up  on  the  mountains.  When  the  Government  awakened 
to  the  need  of  preserving  the  forests,  the  mountain  areas  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  ones  left,  and  the  law  providing  for  their  adminis¬ 
tration  was  designed  “to  improve  and  protect  the  forests  or  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  favorable  conditions  or  water  flows  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.” 

It  happened  that  the  forests  on  the  mountain  sides  were  ideally 
situated  to  secure  favorable  conditions  of  water  flows,  since  they  held 
the  soil  and  formed  humus  or  duff  capable  of  holding  many  times 
its  own  weight  of  water  in  suspension.  The  forests,  therefore,  with 
their  absorbent  and  spongelike  soil,  formed  natural  reservoirs  in  which 
water  is  stored  up  during  periods  of  heavy  rain  and  given  off  grad¬ 
ually  during  periods  of  drought.  The  forest  canopy  itself  breaks 
the  force  of  descending  rains,  and  this,  together  with  the  interlacing 
network  of  roots,  prevents  soil  from  being  washed  down  to  muddy 
the  water  and  to  fill  up  artificial  reservoirs  and  lakes. 

These  facts  should  need  no  argument,  as  they  have  been  amply 
proved  by  scientific  investigation  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  supplemented  by  common  observation  where  springs  and  streams 
have  dried  up  after  the  forest  cover  has  been  removed.  Innumer¬ 
able  instances,  however,  may  be  cited.  The  first  annual  report 
of  the  Forest  Commission  of  New  York,  dated  eighteen  eighty-six, 
states  that  the  most  important  influence  of  forests  is  in  “their  capac- 
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CREW  LAYING  NEW  PIPE  LINE  EAST  OF  BULL  RUN  RIVER  IN  THE  OREGON  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FOREST — AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  GREAT  FEDERAL  MOVEMENT  TO  FROTECT 
THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  OUR  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

PRIEST  LAKE  IN  THE  CABINET  MOUNTAINS,  KANIICSU  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
IDAHO:  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WELL  FORESTED  WATERSHED  AND  NATURAL  RESERVOIR. 


A  FAIL  OF  PURE  WATER  IN  A  FORESTED 
WATERSHED  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  PRO¬ 
TECTION  :  SIMILAR  WATERSHEDS  SERV¬ 
ING  THE  DALLES,  OREGON,  ARE  INCLUDED 
WITHIN  THE  OREGON  NATIONAL  FOREST  : 
SUCH  CARE  IS  BEING  TAKEN  TO  SAFE¬ 
GUARD  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
THAT  IN  MANY  OF  THESE  FORESTED 
AREAS,  IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  THE 
STREAMS  AND  PREVENT  CONTAMINA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  CITIES'  WATER  SUPPLIES, 
ONLY  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  WATER  BOARDS 
ARE  PERMITTED  TO  ENTER  THE  DESERVE. 


rHE  ABOVE  PHOTOGRAPH  ILLUSTRATES  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
PICTURESQUE  SPOTS  ALONG  THE  BULL  RUN  RIVER,  JUST 
ABOVE  THE  HEAD  WATER  OF  THE  PORTLAND  WATER 
SUPPLY  SYSTEM  IN  THE  OREGON  NATIONAL  FOREST: 
fHIS  RIVER  HAS  FEDERAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  PROTECTION. 


THE  THICKLY  WOODED  MOUNTAINSIDE  SHOWN 
IN  THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  A  TYPICAL 
SCENE  AMONG  OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 
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ity  for  the  retention  and  gradual  discharge  of  rainfall.  By  reason 
of  their  structural  peculiarities  our  forests  are  great  natural  reser¬ 
voirs.  They  retain  and  then  distribute  with  even  flow  the  water 
that  irrigates  the  farms,  that  turns  the  mill  wheels,  feeds  our  canals, 
and  floats  the  commerce  of  our  rivers.”  This  report  tells  further 
of  the  spongelike  structure  of  the  ground  within  the  forest,  in  which 
not  only  rainfall  is  stored  but  also  the  snows  of  winter.  “Shaded 
from  the  sun,  the  accumulated  mass  melts  slowly.  *  *  *  Secure 

within  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  none  of  the  rainfall  is  wasted;  all  is 
saved  and  delivered  slowly  and  safely  to  the  valleys  where  it  is 
needed.”  The  same  report  gives  definite  instances  of  the  effect 
of  forest  removal  on  water  supply.  City  engineers  of  Philadelphia 
have  shown  the  relation  between  the  deforestation  of  the  watershed 
and  the  diminished  flow  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Even  in  seventeen  fifteen,  the  disastrous  effects  of  deforestation 
were  known  and  recorded.  After  the  death  of  Don  Bouthillier  de 
Ranee,  the  Abbe  of  La  Trappe  leased  the  iron  works  connected 
with  the  monastery  to  private  parties  for  twelve  years.  It  was 
necessary,  according  to  the  biography  of  Don  Pierre  the  Dwarf,  sub¬ 
prior  of  the  monastery,  “to  destroy  the  forests  of  La  Trappe  in 
order  to  maintain  the  furnace  fires,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
far-reaching  the  effects  were.  The  springs  soon  dried  up  and  the 
ponds  yielded  water  only  six  weeks  in  the  whole  year.” 

MUNICIPALITIES  throughout  the  world  recognize  this  inter¬ 
relation  between  forests  and  water  supply.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Liverpool,  in  connection  with  the  city’s  water  supply 
from  Lake  Vyrnwy,  in  Wales,  afforested  the  whole  catchment  area. 
In  our  country  Boston  has  forested  the  watershed  from  which  it 
secures  its  supply,  and  New  England  as  a  whole  has  been  alive  to 
this  phase  of  human  welfare.  Hartford,  Middletown,  New  Haven,, 
and  Ansonia,  in  Connecticut,  are  protecting  their  water  supplies 
by  safeguarding  the  forests  from  which  they  are  received.  f 

Just  now  the  Federal  Government  is  acquiring  by  purchase 
lands  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
and  has  secured  about  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  in  mountain 
areas  which  may  include  six  million  acres  in  all.  While  this  land 
has  been  secured  under  a  law  that  authorizes  the  purchase  of  forested 
watersheds  for  navigable  streams,  on  the  basis  that  the  presence  of 
forests  maintains  an  even  flow  of  water  for  navigation  and  prevents 
the  silting  up  of  channels  and  harbors,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
these  areas  will  help  to  conserve  the  water  supplies  of  various  cities 
on  the  East  coast,  as  the  National  Forests  are  helping  in  the  West. 
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On  all  National  Forests,  whether  East  or  West,  the  forest  officers 
have  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  the  greatest  ultimate  good  to  the 
most  people.  There  is  an  inconceivably  great  and  varied  number 
of  uses  to  which  the  Forests  are  put.  Permits  have  been  given 
for  apiaries  in  Southern  California  and  for  a  whaling  station  in  Alaska. 
The  forests  supply  billions  of  feet  of  timber  to  the  lumber  industry 
and  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  fact, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  eleven  westernmost 
States  are  pastured  on  National  Forest  range.  Last  year  more  than 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  persons  visited  the  National 
Forests  for  recreation. 

Important  as  these  uses  are,  however,  they  cannot  exceed  in 
importance  the  maintenance  of  pure  water  for  cities  and  towns. 
For  this  reason  large  lumbering  operations  cannot  be  permitted  on 
watersheds  from  which  towns  and  cities  receive  their  domestic  supply, 
nor  can  cattle  and  sheep  be  pastured  thereon,  nor  can  streams  be 
polluted  or  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  camping  parties. 

The  rangers  have  been  instructed  therefore  not  only  to  protect 
the  timber  from  fire,  but  also  to  see  that  mountain  visitors,  and 
residents,  and  users  of  the  Forests  in  general  shall  do  nothing  to 
impair  the  potability  of  water  flowing  from  such  protected  water¬ 
sheds.  The  rangers  themselves  in  their  mountain  cabins  set  an 
example  which  serves  as  a  useful  object  lesson.  Everything  about 
their  habitation  is  required  to  conform  with  strictest  sanitation. 
The  usually  ubiquitous  tin  can  is  buried  and  other  trash  burned. 

This  same  forest  ranger  posts  signs  at  camping  places  cautioning 
those  who  use  them  to  be  careful  in  regard  to  camping  sanitation 
and  urging  consideration  for  others.  As  he  rides  through  the  woods, 
a  simple  word  of  explanation  usually  secures  a  hearty  response 
and  cooperation  from  hunters,  fishermen,  prospectors  and  others 
who  may  be  in  the  mountains.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  rare 
cases  where  this  polite  explanation  and  request  may  fail  of  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  sterner  measures  are  used 
and  the  aid  of  a  Federal  regulation  is  invoked.  Under  this  regula¬ 
tion  a  person  guilty  of  polluting  a  stream  on  a  National  Forest  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  twelve  months’  impris¬ 
onment,  or  both. 

The  principal  value  of  this  cooperation  of  the  Government 
with  towns  and  municipalities  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  water 
for  domestic  use  comes  through  the  fact  that  where  there  is  a  National 
Forest  the  city  has  a  minimum  of  expense.  A  Western  town  near 
to  a  Forest,  by  means  of  a  simple  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Government,  can  secure  a  protected  watershed  almost  free  of  cost. 
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BRIDGES  OF  MIGHT  AND 
BEAUTY :  MAN’S  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
TRIUMPH  OVER  WATER  AND 
LAND:  BY  FRANK  KOESTER 


LUDWIG  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHINE  AT  WORMS  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  MASSIVE  PORTAL-TOWERS 
POPULAR  IN  GERMANY. 


F  all  the  structures  erected,  the  bridge  is  possessed 
of  the  greatest  individuality,  unity  and  feeling.  It 
is  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  utility,  and  it  marks 
as  does  no  other  structure,  the  progress  of  man  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  It  is  one  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  over  Nature’s  obstacles;  for  it  is  not  only 
an  evidence  of  his  ability  to  construct,  that  is,  to  place 
one  stone  upon  another,  but  of  his  ability  to  think  and  so  to  utilize 
the  forces  of  nature,  causing  one  stone  upon  another  to  bridge  an 
intervening  distance  with  nothing  directly  underneath  for  support. 

A  building  can  never  produce  the  impression  of  unity  of  the 
bridge  and  thus  can  never  inspire  like  the  bridge,  because  while 
portions  of  a  building  can  be  eliminated  and  still  leave  it  a  building, 
the  elimination  of  a  portion  of  a  bridge  means  its  destruction  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  erected. 

The  bridge  occupies  thus  a  unique  position  among  the  structures 
of  man  and  is  paralleled  only  by  the  dam,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
far  superior,  since  the  dam  is  lacking  in  the  sense  of  self-evident 
security  imparted  by  the  bridge. 

Not  only  is  the  bridge  unique  in  its  position  among  structures, 
but  is  the  largest  single  structure  erected  by  man  and  the  most 
costly.  It  is  also  highly  important  in  point  of  numbers,  involving  large 
investments.  There  are,  for  example,  some  eighty  thousand  metal 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  or  one  for  every  three  miles  of  railroad. 
They  aggregate  a  length  of  fourteen  hundred  miles  and  represent 
an  investment  of  eight  hundred  million  dollars,  or  several  times  the 
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cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  almost  the  real  estate  valuation 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  subject  of  bridges  is  therefore  one 
that  demands  the  most  careful  attention.  It  is  not  a  subject  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  officials  and  the  engineers  in  charge; 
it  is  one  in  which  the  public  should  take  an  active  and  decisive 
interest.  When  a  bridge  of  any  consequence  is  to  be  erected  the 
designs  should  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  all  objections  and 
suggestions  should  be  dealt  with  in  advance. 

All  phases  of  the  question  should  be  regarded  carefully;  the 
aesthetic  appearance  of  the  bridge,  its  engineering  features,  its  loca¬ 
tion,  capacity,  future  uses,  cost,  operation  costs,  durability,  mate¬ 
rials  and  its  effect  on  the  city’s  growth;  and  only  after  a  thorough 
consideration  of  eveiy  feature  should  its  construction  be  begun. 

The  pleasing  psychological  and  aesthetic  effects  of  bridges  have 
been  recognized  since  the  earliest  times;  but  great  bridges  are  a 
result  of  modern  invention,  being  dependent  for  their  evolution 
upon  cheap  steel.  Stone  bridges  have  never  been  constructed  in 
anything  like  the  great  spans  of  the  modern  steel  bridges.  Rail¬ 
roads  have  greatly  increased  the  necessity  for  bridges;  in  fact,  except 
for  the  comparatively  small  stone  bridges  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times,  the  principles  of  which  were  early  mastered,  bridge  building 
is  a  modern  science. 

The  success  achieved  in  a  material  and  engineering  sense  has  been 
little  less  than  stupendous;  for  enormous  structures  have  been 
erected  which  have  met  the  demands  of  traffic  and  the  various 
difficult  conditions  which  were  presented. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  modern  bridge  is  for  the  most 
part  a  failure.  It  is  not  artistic  nor  will  it  have  the  long  life  of  the 
ancient  bridges.  The  Romans  two  thousand  years  ago  built  bridges 
which  are  in  use  today;  but  no  modern  metal  bridge,  even  with 
the  most  careful  attention,  can  be  expected  to  last  even  a  small 
part  of  that  time.  Even  if  protected  from  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  steel  which  might  then  be  reasonably  expected  to  last 
indefinitely,  will  inevitably  be  subject  to  crystallization  from  the 
effects  of  vibration.  Thus  all  our  steel  bridges  are  temporary  struct¬ 
ures.  This,  however,  will,  in  most  cases,  prove  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  as  when  they  pass  away  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
replaced  by  more  artistic  structures.  Only  our  stone  bridges  can 
be  expected  to  endure  into  the  eras  of  new  races  if  such  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed  us. 

But  the  more  striking  defect  in  our  bridge  construction  is  the 
lack  of  artistic  talent  shown  in  their  designs.  In  the  pressure  to 
get  enough  bridges  erected  to  accommodate  traffic,  they  have  been 
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Courtesy  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 

MASONRY  BRIDGE  AT  ALLANS  LANE  OVER  WISSAH1CKON  CREEK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.  :  A  SIMPLE  BUT  UNUSUALLY  BEAUTIFUL  FORM  OF  FIELD-STONE  CONSTRUCTION. 

JEFFERSON  STREET  BRIDGE  AT  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA  :  A  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE 
PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  TO  THIS  WIDE  SPAN. 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


MONROE  STREET  BRIDGE,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON  :  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY 
INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  AT  WALNUT  LANE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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built  with  little  or  no  sense  of  aesthetic  effect  and  are  accordingly 
without  beauty  and  individuality. 

Engineers  have  been  content  to  erect  bridges  that  would  stand 
up,  and  although  in  this  eminently  successful,  the  appearance  of  the 
bridge  has  been  utterly  neglected.  The  great  majority  of  bridges 
viewed  from  an  engineer’s  standpoint  are  not  too  good  in  design, 
containing  far  more  metal  than  is  necessary  in  certain  parts,  in 
others  far  too  little.  This  is  proven  by  the  frequent  strengthening 
of,  and  additions  to,  existing  bridges,  their  unnecessarily  high  cost 
and  by  the  removal  of  tracks.  Thus  our  engineers  can  only  be 
credited  with  the  roughest  kind  of  work,  a  conclusion  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  mind  that  would  be  satisfied  with  an  aestheti¬ 
cally  ugly  bridge  could  not  be  expected  to  avoid  imperfections  in 
the  practical  side  of  its  design. 

THE  great  importance  of  the  bridge,  both  in  the  practical 
and  aesthetic  life  of  the  city,  demands  that  its  design  and 
construction  receive  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  No 
single  part  of  the  plan  of  a  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  civic  center, 
is  of  greater  importance  than  its  bridges.  The  civic  center  may 
be  likened  to  the  main  hallway  of  a  building  and  the  bridges  to 
the  portals.  Often  the  first  impression  of  a  city  and  frequently 
the  most  lasting  one  is  gained  from  a  bridge  serving  as  its  entrance. 
It  should  therefore  be  treated  with  the  dignity  it  deserves,  and 
be  made  a  feature  of  the  city’s  plan  rather  than  a  mere  encroach¬ 
ment  of  a  utilitarian  nature. 

A  bridge  should  be  considered  aesthetically  from  three  points 
of  view:  The  bridge  itself,  the  bridge  in  its  relation  to  its  approaches, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  in  relation 
to  environment. 

In  its  design  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
city’s  plan,  and  it  should  be  located  in  reference  to  the  whole  plan 
of  the  city  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  efficient  and 
pleasing  result.  A  bridge  may,  for  example,  serve  as  a  terminal  or 
focal  part  of  an  important  avenue,  or  for  several  converging  avenues, 
full  advantage  thus  being  taken  of  its  architectural  importance. 

Its  location  having  been  determined,  the  bridge  itself  should 
be  of  such  a  design  as  to  meet  in  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
manner  the  conditions  it  will  be  called  upon  to  fulfil;  and  its  ap¬ 
proaches  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enhance  its  value  rather 
than,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  mar  if  not  ruin  its  entire  effect. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  result  it  is  necessary  for  the  bridge 
engineer  to  cooperate  with  the  architect  in  the  design  of  the  bridge 
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THE  PONTE  VECCHIO  WHICH  SPANS  THE  SLUCGISH  WATERS  OF  THE  ARNO  AT  FLORENCE:  THE 
JEWELERS’  AND  CURIO-DEALERS’  SHOPS  THAT  LINE  THE  COVERED  ROADWAY  MAKE  THIS  THE  MOST 
UNIQUE  OF  ALL  ITALIAN  BRIDGES. 


and  its  approaches,  and  with  the  city  planner,  or  civic  architect, 
in  its  relations  as  a  whole  to  the  plan  of  the  city.  Unless  this  is 
done  bridges  will  continue  to  be  ugly,  misplaced  and  ill  suited  to 
their  purposes. 

Numerous  contributory  causes,  however,  in  addition  to  the  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  engineer  and  architect,  go  to  produce 
the  inartistic  effect  so  prevalent  in  American  bridges,  among  which 
are  absence  of  governmental  supervision,  the  necessity  for  keeping 
cost  at  a  minimum,  legal  hindrances,  haste  in  construction,  undue 
competition  and  use  of  contractor’s  plans  or  of  one  set  of  standard 
plans  for  a  number  of  bridges,  imitation  of  railroad  bridges  for  other 
plans  and  the  absence  of  any  well-settled  forms  for  the  artistic 
treatment  of  iron  construction. 

The  last-named  reason  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  since, 
like  skyscrapers,  these  metal  bridges  are  a  modern  structural 
form  and  there  has  not  yet  been  enough  time  or  talent  given  to  the 
subject  to  develop  a  satisfactory  architectural  treatment.  In  this 
quarter,  however,  American  designers  have  much  to  learn  from 
European  practice  and  examples,  as  abroad  the  problem  of  building 
bridges  of  artistic  as  well  as  practical  construction  is  being  solved 
with  splendid  results. 

In  the  aesthetic  design  of  a  bridge  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  a  work  of  architectural  art  and  that  as  such  it  should  conform 
in  its  own  field  to  the  general  principles  of  artistic  design  which 
have  been  noted  as  being  the  rules  applicable  to  city  planning  in 
general. 
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THE  first  principle  is  that  of  unity.  The  bridge  and  its  ap¬ 
proaches  should  produce  the  impression  of  being  a  single 
homogeneous  structure.  It  should  also  show  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  its  surroundings;  it  should  be  symmetrical,  harmonious  in 
proportion,  simple,  obvious  in  the  relation  of  its  structure  to  its 
purposes,  economical  in  the  use  of  material  and  embellished  without 
over-ornamentation.  The  approaches  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
spirit  as  the  bridge  itself,  constructed  in  accordance  with  such  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  made  to  add  to  its  dignity  and  effect.  A  plaza  suitably 
laid  out  is  almost  a  necessity  to  offset  a  bridge  of  any  size,  and  a 
suitable  view  of  the  bridge  as  it  is  approached  is  another  essential. 
A  glaring  violation  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  approaches  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  itself  one  of  the  finest  bridges  of  this  country, 
but  which  has  at  each  end  a  huge  barnlike  terminal  structure  effect¬ 
ually  concealing  the  bridge  as  it  is  approached. 

The  terminal  plaza  may  even  with  good  results  be  a  park  of  some 
size,  suitably  laid  out  and  embellished,  and  the  bridge  thus  be  given 
the  benefit  of  a  most  favorable  approach. 

The  principal  types  of  bridges  are  the  arch,  the  suspension, 
the  cantilever  and  the  truss.  The  selection  of  type  must  depend 
on  natural  conditions  and  on  questions  of  traffic,  cost  and  material. 
Thus  a  narrow  stream  with  high  banks  over  which  a  considerable 
vehicular  traffic  is  to  be  carried  may  well  be  bridged  by  a  stone 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  NORDSTROM  AT  STJCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  “THE  VENICE  OF  THE  NORTH:”  THE  PAR¬ 
LIAMENT  BUILDING  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 
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WELL  DESIGNED,  ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  LIFT-BRIDGE  AT  THE  HARBOR  IN  THE  RIVER  PORT  OF 
DUISBURG-RUHRORT,  IN  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

arch  type,  although  a  wide  river  with  islands  to  be  spanned  for  rail¬ 
road  purposes  can  best  be  bridged  by  a  cantilever,  especially  if  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  prevents  the  erection  of  the  falsework  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  bridge. 

While  its  first  cost  is  great,  the  erection  of  a  stone  arch  bridge 
should  always  be  considered,  especially  when  the  span  is  not  great, 
since  in  its  artistic  effect  the  stone  bridge  is  more  pleasing  and  the 
cheapest  in  ultimate  cost  when  its  centuries  of  permanency  are 
remembered.  A  stone  bridge  with  a  span  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet — one  hundred  meters — the  limit  at  present  for  this 
type,  has  been  recently  erected  in  Rome. 

In  reinforced  concrete,  bridges  of  most  beautiful  and  artistic  effects 
are  to  be  obtained.  These  are  new  forms  of  bridges,  however, 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  skill  both  in  design  and  construction, 
but  in  which  splendid  results  have  been  produced.  Concrete 
bridges  exceed  in  length  the  limit  of  stone  bridges  and  have  a  graceful 
delicacy  and  loftiness  of  effect  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  pon¬ 
derousness  of  the  latter. 

The  metal  arch  bridge  is  widely  developed  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  with  arches  ranging  up  to  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  as  in 
the  proposed  Hell  Gate  Bridge  at  NewT  York  City. 

The  cantilever  form  of  bridge  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  in  which 
to  obtain  artistic  results.  It  readily  admits  long  spans,  however, 
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THE  RIALTO,  THE  GHETTO  OF  THE  GRAND  CANAL,  ONE  OF  ITALY’S  MOST  ROMANTIC  AND  HISTORIC 
BRIDGE  MARKET-PLACES. 


and  is  often  the  type  selected  for  commercial  and  utilitarian  reasons. 
Generally  speaking,  the  cantilever  bridges  are  ugly,  not  obviously 
disclosing  their  principles  in  construction,  and  are  little  understood 
by  the  public. 

THE  suspension  bridge  is  a  form  which  is  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  simplicity.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  enor¬ 
mous  spans  such  as  covered  by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which 
is  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  between  towers,  but  it  is  a 
type  in  which  the  weight  of  the  bridge  should  be  large  in  comparison 


THE  BERLIN-CHARLOTTENBURG  BRIDGE.  OVF.R  TT-IE  SPREE:  AN  IMPRESSIVE  EXAMPLE  OF  PRUSSIAN 
ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 
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with  the  live  load  carried  and  is  not  therefore  suitable  for  small 
bridges.  The  truss  is  a  form  for  short  and  medium  spans  and  is 
widely  used  on  railroad  bridges.  It  is  usually  very  ugly,  but  is 
cheap  and  efficient.  Plate  girder  bridges,  a  form  of  truss,  are  used 
for  very  short  spans,  such  as  viaducts  over  streets,  and  if  properly 
designed  need  not  be  ugly  but  rather  have  a  very  ornamental  effect. 

A  determining  feature  in  the  design  of  bridges  is  the  relative 
position  of  the  roadway,  which  may  be  placed  at  the  top,  at  the 
bottom  or  intermediately.  Old  Roman  stone  arch  bridges  of  semi¬ 
circular  arch  form,  the  only  type  of  arch  they  built,  with  roadway 
at  the  top  and  numerous  small  spans  in  the  center,  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  substantial  dignity  and  aesthetic  effect,  though  modern 
arch  bridges  with  their  arches  in  ellipse  and  segments  of  circles  are 
more  graceful  in  effect.  The  suspension  bridge  is  among  the  finest 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  roadway  is  at  the  bottom. 

Although  artistic  bridges  may  appear  more  expensive,  yet  with 
proper  engineering  the  material  saved  as  compared  with  a  badly 
designed  bridge  will  more  than  compensate  for  any  extra  cost  of  the 
artistic  form. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  proper  design  for  bridges  is 
that  followed  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany.  Competition  plans 
are  invited  from  engineering  concerns  of  standing,  principally  having 
in  view  their  aesthetic  appearance  and  the  approximate  cost.  The 
three  best  plans  are  awarded  prizes,  and  on  being  paid  for  become 
the  property  of  the  city,  which  thereupon  calls  for  definite  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  in  accordance  with  the  first  prize-winning 
plan.  The  various  competing  concerns  submit  bids  with  detail 
drawings,  and  the  best  bidder  is  awarded  the  work.  Thus  it  may 
happen,  as  it  occasionally  does,  that  the  concern  submitting  the 
design  adopted  gets  only  the  prize  and  not  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  bridge,  although  the  prize- winning  concern  has  much 
the  best  chance  of  being  awarded  the  contract. 

A  system  of  this  character  should  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  greatly  improving  American  bridges. 


Editor’s  note:  The  illustrations  for  this  article  used  on  the  same  pages  as  the  text  are 
from  photographs  loaned  by  the  author,  Mr.  Frank  Koester. 
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Y  garden  is  like  a  wayward  son.  The  very  troubles 
I  have  had  in  bringing  it  up  have  made  me  fonder 
of  it  than  of  greater  success  more  easily  won.  At 
least  I  like  to  think  so,  though  there  are  times — 
“First  have  your  soil  in  fine,  rich  condition.”  That 
is  the  proper  way  for  a  treatise  on  gardening  to  begin. 
Then  follow  the  interesting  details  of  planting.  It 
sounds  quite  simple.  But  just  suppose  your  soil  refuses  to  get  into 
fine,  rich  condition;  what  then?  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  go 
out  and  buy  several  loads  of  good  top  soil  before  you  plant  a  seed, 
but  that  isn’t  the  way  I  did.  I  have  been  raising  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  considerable  satisfaction  for  three  years,  and  the  soil 
isn’t  in  fine,  rich  condition  yet. 

When  we  first  came  into  possession  of  our  backyard,  the  rear 
portion  of  it  was  grown  up  to  weeds  and  brambles.  I  saw  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  making  it  a  part  of  the  lawn. 

“The  only  thing  we  can  do  with  it,”  said  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
“is  to  spade  it  up  and  make  it  into  a  vegetable  garden.” 

That  is  what  we  did.  In  fact,  most  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
yard  have  been  used  for  flowers  or  vegetables  because  they  wouldn’t 
support  grass;  which  is  unorthodox  and  foolhardy,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  regret  the  net  result. 

In  the  early  spring  I  went  out  and  thrust  a  fork  into  the  ground 
tentatively  in  two  or  three  places.  Then  I  sallied  forth  and  engaged 
Mr.  Jones,  a  dusky  pillar  of  the  A.  M.  E.  church,  to  do  the  spading. 
He  did  half  of  it,  and  then  sent  his  son  Leander  over  to  finish  the 
job.  They  were  underpaid,  I’m  sure. 

It  developed  that  the  foundations  of  my  garden  were  prosaic 
coal  ashes — some  gravel  and  a  little  soil,  but  mostly  coal  ashes. 
It  dawned  upon  me  then  that  former  tenants  had  utilized  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  yard  for  their  ash  heap,  and  it  must  have  been  a  pro¬ 
digiously  extensive  one,  both  in  area  and  in  depth.  On  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  plot  there  are  ashes  and  cinders,  and  though  I  have 
spaded  deeper  each  year,  I  still  bring  to  light  odd  mementos  of  a 
past  generation  in  the  form  of  straps,  buckles,  rusty  hinges,  shoes, 
broken  china,  and  the  like. 

My  faith  then  was  greater  than  my  garden  wisdom,  and  I  turned 
under  a  load  of  manure  and  planted  seeds.  The  result  was  not  a 
prize  garden  but,  all  things  considered,  it  was  extraordinary.  Like 
a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  sprang  a  garden  of  corn  and  peas  and  beans, 
and  we  ate  thereof  and  were  glad. 
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O  fete  day  is  more  spiritu- 
I  ^  ally  inspiring  than  Easter, 
the  great  resurrection  day 
of  Nature  and  the  Church.  Man’s  vision 
of  life  at  this  time  clarifies  and  he  senses 
with  resounding  force  the  green  things  of 
the  earth  offering  him  their  helpful  service. 
In  no  way  does  Nature  typify  this  conception  more 
beautifully  than  in  the  opening  of  her  bulbous 
plants.  But  (Eastertide  seems  a  long  way  off 
from  midwinter  and  it  is  hard  for  many  to  await 
the  queen  day  of  the  year  when  the  bulbs  open 
naturally  in  the  out-of-door  world. 

In  her  generous  and  lavish  spirit,  however. 
Nature  |has  taught  so  many  lessons  that  it  is 
now  possible  for  her  ways  to  be  neatly  imitated 
or  rather  assisted.  The  bulbs  that  naturally  be¬ 
speak  the  return  of  spring  can  be  hastened  into  unfolding 
on  any  day  of  the  year  from  Christmas  until  Easter, 
the  one  of  all  others  when  it  is  appropriate  to  use  them 
as  gifts,  none  bearing  tenderer  messages.  Happily  bulbs 
lend  themselves  readily  to  pot  culture  and  the  like,  and 
over-  are  not  at  all  exigent.  A  bowl,  a  pan,  a  glass  filled  with 
THA,™  water,  a  basket  even  in  which  there  is  moss-fiber  and  a 
few  shells  will  sufficiently  replace  the  soil  of  the  open 
them  the  opportunity  to  make  roots  and  to 


WHICH 


0  F  BERMUDA 
AND  HAVE  OF 
LATE  INCREASED 

GREATLY  IN  pii.i  •  n 

popularity  for  unfold  their  flowers. 

POT  CULTURE. 


Undoubtedly  the  watchword  to  use  in  connection 
with  the  home  growing  of  bulbs,  especially  those  that  are  prepared 
as  gifts  for  Easter,  is  forethought,  tempered  perhaps  with  judicious 
care.  The  cost  of  their  growing,  moreover,  is  invariably  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  results  they  give  in  sesthetic  beauty. 

Those  who  forced  bulbs  into  bloom  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  season  of  course  planted  them  in  October;  those  who  wish  them 
for  Eastertime  or  late  winter  should  plant  them  now  or  even  later, 
the  average  bulb  taking  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  come  into 
excellent  bloom  under  forcing  conditions.  Such  bulbs  as  the  paper 
white  narcissus  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  cast  aside  all  traditions 
and  to  bloom  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  after  being  given  the 
average  warmth  of  the  home. 


HOME  GROWN 
PLANTS  FOR  THE 
QUEEN  DAY  OF 
THE  YEAR 
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THE  LARGE  SNOWDROPS  RECOG¬ 
NIZED  BY  ALL  AS  THE  EARLIEST 
MESSENGERS  OF  SPRING,  FORC¬ 
ING  READILY  AND  BECOMING 
AN  ELEMENT  OF  JOY  IN  THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  CROCUSES 
IN  BRILLIANT  YELLOW,  WHITE 
OR  PURPLE  CAN  BE  USED  WHEN 
GROWN  IN  POTS  TO  ABET  MANY 
DECORATIVE  COLOR  SCHEMES  :  A 
POINT  OF  EXCELLENCE  SHOWN 
IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING  ILLUS¬ 
TRATION  IS  THE  LENGTH  OF 
STEM  ATTAINED  BY  THE  PLANTS 
BEFORE  UNFOLDING  THEIR  BLOOMS  : 
THE  SPRIGHTLY  PERSONALITIES 
OF  CROCUSES,  THEIR  NEAT  HABIT 
OF  GROWTH  AND  THEIR  GENERAL 
AIR  OF  CHEER  MAKE  THEM  BE¬ 
SIDES  POT  BOUQUETS  OF  UNEX¬ 
CELLED  MERIT. 


PURE  WHITE  TULIPS  ARE  THOUGHT  BY 
MANY  TO  BE  MORE  SCULPTURELIKE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  FOR  POT  CULTURE  THAN 
THE  MANY  VARIETIES  SHOWING  COLORS  I 
WHEN  POT  GROWN  THE  LASTING  QUAL¬ 
ITY  OF  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  TULIPS  IS 
ESPECIALLY  PRONOUNCED. 


TWO  SYMMETRICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  TULIPS,  LILIES- 
OF-THE-VALLEY  AND  FERNS  EXQUISITE  IN  TEXTURE 
AND  SWEETLY  FRAGRANT  FOR  GIFTS  AT  EASTERTIDE. 


GROWING  BOUQUETS  IN  POTS 


Comparatively  few  years  ago  hyacinths  were  the  bulbs  generally 
forced  in  the  house  for  the  Eastertide,  a  certain  kind  of  long  and 
narrow  glass  even  was  made  for  this  purpose,  designed  to  give 
the  roots  considerable  length  in  which  to  extend,  and  darkly-colored 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  light.  These  glasses  were 
filled  with  water  in  which  the  bulbs  were  set  and  later  put  away  in 
a  dark,  cool  place  until  their  roots  were  decidedly  well  grown.  Then 
they  were  brought  out  into  the  light.  In  this  mode  of  forcing  hya¬ 
cinths  many  were  successful  and  others  had  difficulty  in  getting  any 
length  of  stem  for  the  flowers.  Often  the  bulbs  developed  roots  so 
strenuously  as  to  exhaust  completely  their  strength  and  blooming 
power. 

Today  all  sorts  of  bulbs  including  hyacinths  are  forced  in  the 
house  by  amateurs — earth-filled  pots  being  more  generally  relied  on 
for  satisfactory  results  than  the  well  known  long  and  slim  glasses. 
Pots  and  earthen-lined  baskets  have  also  developed  in  beauty  of 
design  and  pleasingness  of  proportion  until  they  not  only  accom¬ 
modate  bulbs  better  than  formerly  but  they  themselves  have  ceased 
to  be  conspicuous  eyesores.  In  them  bulbs  of  every  variety  are  now 
planted  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  successful  results. 

Failure  follows  inevit¬ 
ably  however  in  the  wake 
of  poor  bulbs;  those  which 
many  are  tempted  to  buy 
by  auction  and  which  are 
invariably  left-over  stock, 
counter  scrapings  and 
bulbs  of  inferior  develop¬ 
ment,  sold  chiefly  by  the 
growers  because  they 
have  better  in  reserve  for 
their  regular  patronage. 

At  the  highest  prices  the 
cost  of  bulbs  likely  to  be 
forced  for  give-away 
plants  will  not  be  heavy, 
and  to  choose  inferior 
stock  is  to  defeat  the  aim 
of  the  purchase.  The  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  bulbs 
are  grown  is  dependent 
on  their  being  good  in  the 


THE  WELL 
KNOWN  VON 
ZION  DAFFO¬ 
DILS,  WHICH 
DO  WELL  IN 
THE  GARDEN 
AND  EQUAL¬ 
LY  WELL  IN 
POTS  FOR 
GIVE-AWAY 
PLANTS. 
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beginning,  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  they  can  become  damaged  from  the  time  that  they  are  dug 
until  their  replanting.  Freezias,  snowdrops,  crocuses,  narcissi,  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  lilies-of-the-valley  are  all  among  the  exquisite  bulbous 
plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  the  house,  often  with  the  object 
of  sending  them  away  as  Easter  gifts. 

In  buying  pots  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  stated  which  kinds 
of  bulbs  it  is  desired  to  plant;  hyacinths,  especially  the  Roman  and 
musk  varieties,  are  so  popular  for  indoor  use  that  there  is  a  special 
pot  used  in  their  connection,  one  exactly  the  right  size  to  hold  ad¬ 
mirably  six  bulbs.  As  soon  as  they,  or  in  fact  any  others,  are  planted, 
they  should  be  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  and  well  ventilated  place 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks  or  as  much  longer  time  as  can  be  given 
them,  before  they  are  brought  out  into  the  light  which  encourages 
them  to  unfold.  The  longer  the  time  they  are  in  making  their  roots, 
the  finer  will  be  the  flowers.  Also  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  the 
bulbs  at  intervals  when  they  are  desired  for  home  decoration  and  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  light  with  lapses  of  time  in  between  since 


by  so  doing- 
up  for  a  long 
bowls  with 


a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  kept 
time.  Many  that  have  vases  and 
no  contrivance  for  drainage  find 
that  they  are  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  bulbs  in  moss-fiber, 
a  highlv  neat  and  modern  meth- 
od.  Moss-fiber  is  a  clean  ma¬ 
terial  entirely  free  from  odor  and 
since  it  is  used  in  vases  that  have 
no  drainage  they  can  be  set 
about  without  danger  of  soiling 
even  the  most  delicate  furniture, 
a  fact  which  in  itself  gives 
them  immense  advantage 
over  pots  having  drainage. 

In  the  use  of  moss-fiber 
it  is  primarily  important 
that  it  should  be  freed  from 
lumps  or  unevenness,  a 
condition  achieved  by  rub¬ 
bing,  after  which  it  should 
be  mixed  with  shells  and  a 
few  bits  of  charcoal  added 

THE  MUSK  HYACINTH,  DISTINGUISHED  AMONG  ITS  TRIBE  ,  .1  1  .  .  P  il 

FOR  ITS  POWERFUL  MUSKLIKE  SCENT  AND  THE  CURIOUS  ^  ®  DOIXOm  OL  LUC  VaSC 

grayish  yellow  color  of  its  bloom.  or  dish  as  a  means  ot  keep- 
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ing  the  mixture  sweet.  Bulbs 
planted  in  moss-fiber  should 
be  kept  moist,  not  sodden, 
however,  or  immoderately 
wet.  If  too  much  water  is 
given,  the  bowl  can  be  turned 
over  on  its  side  until  the  water 
runs  out;  in  no  case  should 
water  be  added  before  the 
fiber  surface  shows  a  tendency 
to  dryness.  Again,  the  fiber 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  entirely  dry  or  the  bulbs 
will  spoil.  A  little  observation 
soon  helps  one  to  understand 
the  degree  of  moisture  at  which 
the  bulbs  must  be  kept  in  ' 
order  to  facilitate  their  growth. 

In  planting  they  should  not 
be  pressed  down  too  tightly 
into  the  moss-fiber. 

Charming  effects  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Japanese  sen¬ 
timent  in  flower  arrangement 
can  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
moss-fiber  and  shells  as  the 
substance  in  which  to  grow 
bulbs,  several  narcissi,  such 
as  the  single  ones,  being  rich 
in  Japanese  feeling. 

The  narcissi,  including  daf¬ 
fodils  and  jonquils,  seem  to  be 
without  rivals  for  window  gardens  in  winter.  They  can  be  grown  in 
pots,  pans  or  flats,  some  varieties  in  water,  like  hyacinths,  or  else  in 
bo  wls  of  moss  or  cocoanut  fiber  and  water.  The  “paper”  white  variety 
does  splendidly  when  grown  in  this  latter  way  and  is  so  easy  of 
culture  that  it  has  perhaps  supplanted  all  other  kinds  of  bulbs  for 
forcing.  The  flowers  even  after  cutting  have  a  lasting  quality,  adding 
to  their  value. 

The  Chinese  sacred  narcissus,  flower  of  the  gods,  fairy-water 
flower  or  New  Year’s  lily,  another  of  its  well  known  names,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  bulbs  to  grow  in  water.  Usually  an  inch  of 
gravel  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  so  as  to  give  the  bulbs  a 


“paper”  white  narcissi  as  they  grow  in  moss- 
fiber  SET  ABOUT  with  PEBBLES  AND  SHELLS. 
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firm  resting  place,  and  often  they 
are  set  about  with  fancy  pebbles 
or  little  polished  shells  as  is 
customary  in  Japanese  arrange¬ 
ments  and  which  keep  the  bulbs 
from  toppling  over  under  the 
weight  of  their  heavy  blooms. 
A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the 
water  and  the  changing  of  it  every 
week  is  the  only  further  attention 
needed  until  the  flowers  of  purest 
waxlike  texture,  with  golden  cen¬ 
tral  cups,  call  loudly  for  admira¬ 
tion.  They  remind  somewhat  of 
the  Roman  narcissi,  the  blooms 
however  being  single. 

Every  one  loves  the  snow¬ 
drops  whether  growing  in  the 
house  or  pushing  themselves 
through  the  snows  of  February. 
They  are  elfinlike,  piquant  flow¬ 
ers,  small  and  sweet  without  any 
element  of  the  extravagant.  So  closely,  however,  are  they  associated 
with  the  out-of-door  world,  that  many  have  not  even  thought  of 
growing  them  in  pots  either  for  home  decoration  or  else  as  gifts  at 
the  spring  carnival.  Yet  few  bulbs  are  more  responsive  for  this 
purpose  or  have  more  the  spirit  of  Eastertime. 

Crocuses  also  are  known  only  to  the  few  as  adaptable  for  pot 
culture,  that  is,  in  America;  for  in  England  they  are  favorites  in  all 
sorts  of  artistic  devices.  Their  roots  take  small  space  and  the  bloom 
is  symmetrical,  exquisitely  formed  and  occurs  in  translucent  yet 
brilliant  colors.  For  house  culture  they  are  best  when  grown  in 
pans  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  If  exposed  to  much  heat  they 
will  not  flower,  severe  forcing  not  being  desirable  in  their  connection. 
In  England  they  are  grown  in  special  pans  made  for  them  in  the 
form  of  beehives,  columns  and  bells,  such  devices  in  fact  which  ac¬ 
centuate  the  precise  appearance  of  the  blossoms.  Usually  the  larger 
varieties  are  chosen  to  grow  in  this  way.  Like  Dutch  ,bulbs,  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  dark  as  soon  as  planted. 

Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  bulbs  of  the  earth 
in  their  unfolding  touch  strongly  the  sentiment  of  all  people;  for 
they  are  symbols  of  spiritual  truths,  appealing  through  their  mystery 
and  peace  to  the  imagination  of  the  every-day  world. 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY,  THAN 
WHICH  NO  FLOWER  IS  MORE  SWEET  AND  APPEAL¬ 
ING,  MORE  INDICATIVE  OF  SPRING. 
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A  SHADOW 

U\\  7H  AT  is  it,  Katie?”  A  maid  had  entered  the  room, 
yy  ‘‘Mrs.  Ellis,  ma’am.  She’s  through  now.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Katie.  Let  me  see.  How  many  days  do  I 
owe  her?  Three  and  a  half — and  one  last  week?  Hand  me  my 
purse;  no,  not  that  one.  I  don’t  seem  to  have  the  right  change  in 
either;  and  my  check  book  is  upstairs  somewhere.  Never  mind. 
I  .  don’t  want  to  drop  my  work  in  the  middle  of  the  design,  I  have 
to  count  it  all  over  again.  Let  it  go  for  the  present.” 

Katie  lingered,  but  Mrs.  Gifford  took  up  her  work  with  an  air 
of  finality. 

Before  they  got  away  for  the  summer,  Mr.  Gifford  asked  for 
the  bills.  “Just  check  up  for  the  large  ones,”  said  Mrs.  Gifford, 
“and  let  the  little  ones  go  till  we  get  back.” 

When  they  got  home  there  were  a  good  many  odds  and  ends 
to  see  to.  The  children’s  clothing  needed  attention.  Mrs.  Gifford 
asked  for  Mrs.  Ellis.  She  came.  She  was  in  a  sort  of  pretence  of 
black.  Her  little  girl  had  died;  the  sick  one.  It  had  been  very 
hot  in  the  city.  Things  were  awful  high.  It  was  hard  to  get  along. 
Yes,  they  should  have  taken  her  away. 

Mrs.  Gifford  took  some  flowers  from  a  vase  and  handed  them  to 
Mrs.  Ellis.  Some  of  the  leaves  dropped. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  she  said.  “Can  you  come  Tuesday?” 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis. 
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TRADITION:  A  STORY:  BY  MAURICE  LAZAR 


T  had  been  unusually  warm  in  the  day,  and  the  rancid 
odor  of  dirty  Jefferson  Street  was  mitigated  by  the 
refreshing  breeze  the  night  ushered  in.  It  was 
Friday  night.  The  Jewish  mothers  lighted  candles 
with  pious  prayers  for  a  happy  new  week.  The 
synagogues  were  filled  with  the  devoted.  The  streets 
seemed  deserted  completely,  for  the  pushcarts  were 
gone  and  the  stores  closed.  In  one  of  the  tenements  fronting  Jeffer¬ 
son  Street,  on  the  third  floor  back,  lived  the  Schapiro  household. 
David  Schapiro  was  its  head.  He  was  a  pushcart  vendor,  and  earned 
enough  money  to  keep  his  wife,  four  children  and  himself  alive.  Of 
course,  Rifka  worked,  too.  But  she,  the  oldest,  was  the  apple  of 
her  father’s  eye,  and  sometimes  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  nine  she  earned 
each  week  was  given  to  her. 

Sadie  Schapiro  was  sweeping  the  kitchen  floor.  She  was  about 
thirteen  years  old  and  a  great  help  to  her  mother.  In  another  year 
she  would  go  into  the  outside  world,  and  work  like  her  sister,  Rifka, 
did.  Rose,  age  twelve,  watched  the  soup  as  it  simmered  in  a  great 
pot  on  the  gas-stove.  Little  Samuel,  age  ten,  was  washing  his  face 
with  slight  enthusiasm  or  skill.  When  he  announced  the  completion 
of  his  painful  duty  his  mother  stopped  long  enough  in  her  scurryings 
hither  and  thither  to  scrub  his  face  and  hands.  When  she  finished 
the  job  Samuel’s  round  face  shone  pink. 

Presently  Rifka  came  home  from  the  day’s  work.  She  was  a 
trifle  tired,  as  most  healthy  young  women  of  nineteen  are,  after  a 
full  day’s  hard  labor  over  a  buzzing  machine.  But  Rifka  was  also 
pretty,  with  that  dark,  Oriental  attractiveness  so  common  in  the 
Ghettos  of  big  cities,  and  almost  traditional  with  healthily-born 
Jewish  girls. 

Rifka  pulled  a  chair  to  the  sole  window  the  kitchen  boasted. 
She  leaned  on  the  sill  and  looked  dreamily  out.  The  sounds  of  the 
streets  came  up  to  the  busy  family.  The  scoldings  of  tired,  over¬ 
wrought  mothers,  the  screeches  and  laughter  of  the  children,  seemed 
a  sort  of  background,  a  Greek  chorus,  to  the  exclamations  of  Rifka’s 


mother. 

Mrs.  Schapiro  was  bedraggled,  sharp-tongued,  but  kind.  She 
regarded  her  children  in  mystic  wonder.  Never  could  she  fully 
grasp  the  commonplace  though,  to  her,  amazing  fact  that  she, 
without  aid  of  supernatural  powers,  had  brought  her  several  off¬ 
spring  forth  into  the  world.  It  was  quite  an  event  for  her  to  make 
a  dish  she  had  not  served  a  few  days.  “To-morrow,”  she  would 
remark,  “I  will  make  apple  sauce.”  She  would  say  this  simply, 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  epic  grandeur  of  the  thing. 
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Just  now  she  ran  over  to  her  tall,  lovely  daughter  and  caressed 
her.  “Tired,  my  dove?  I  have  a  big  supper  for  you,  thanks  be 
to  God!”  Then  the  poor  soul  ran  to  the  stove:  “Papa  will  come 
soon,  soon,  my  little  treasures.” 

Rifka  stared  at  her  mother.  Her  thoughts  received  an  impetus. 
Suddenly  she  realized  that  she,  too,  would  be  like  her  poor  mother, 
unless  her  restlessness,  ambition,  took  definite  form  and,  above  all, 
movement. 

The  young  woman  belonged  to  a  nearby  Settlement  house  club. 
It  was  composed  of  serious-minded  young  men  and  women.  Ques¬ 
tions  and  books  of  the  day  were  discussed  and  debated  and  fought 
over.  Intelligent  men  and  women  from  various  parts  of  the  city 
frequented  the  Settlement,  and  from  her  contact  with  their  views 
of  life,  their  way  of  doing  things,  Rifka  learned  there  were  other 
things  to  do  in  the  world  besides  marrying  the  man  parents  selected 
and  bringing  up  children.  Although  this  was  well  and  good  for  those 
who  looked  no  higher,  Rifka  felt  herself  to  be  above  such  ambition, 
and  she  began,  surreptitiously,  for  she  feared  the  ignorance  of  her 
folk,  to  read  and  study. 

Her  father  had  already  begun  to  speak  of  lively  young  men,  of 
young  men  who  would  be  successful  in  business.  He  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  tell  his  daughter  to  be  prepared  for  marriage,  for  he  had 
his  eye  on  a  youth  whose  business  proclivities  were  to  be,  to  say  the 
least,  respected. 

So  Rifka  sat  at  the  window  and  dreamed.  Down  on  the  street 
a  minstrel  sang  a  Yiddish  street  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
wheezy  concertina. 

David  Schapiro  came  in,  kissed  with  his  hand  the  mezuzah  on 
the  kitchen  door  post  and  cried  cheerfully : 

“ Git  Shabbas!”  (Good  Sabbath). 

His  wife  and  children  returned  the  greeting  with  one  accord. 
Little  Sadie  took  his  battered  derby  and  brought  him  his  black 
skull-cap.  All  gathered  about  him.  The  lord  was  in  his  castle. 
Outside  David  Schapiro,  the  forty-nine  year  old  pedlar,  was  a  cring¬ 
ing,  hard-working  nonentity.  The  world  looked  down  on  him,  nay, 
trampled  on  him,  and  passed  him  by  in  scorn.  But  here  in  his  three- 
room  dwelling  he  was  master;  a  veritable  king  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  home. 

David  was  short  and  stout,  his  clothes  were  far  too  big  and  loose; 
and  he  was  very  pious.  Although  he  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language,  he  preferred  his  own  Yiddish,  and  disapproved 
the  use  of  the  former  by  his  business  associates  and  relatives. 

The  family  took  place  at  the  well-covered  table.  David  said 
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grace,  and  all  began  to  eat.  The  concertina-player’s  melody  stole 
up,  and  at  David’s  bidding  Rifka  closed  the  kitchen  window.  Her 
father’s  eyes  glanced  after  her.  The  old  man  nudged  his  wife  and 
smiled  with  a  mysterious  happiness. 

When  meat  was  served,  David  glanced  uncertainly  at  his  Rifka. 
He  had  something  to  tell  her.  He  didn’t  know  how  to  go  about  it, 
evidently,  for  he  hemmed  and  hawed  at  an  opening. 

“Rifka,  ah— ah — dress  up  to-morrow.  Put  on  that  satin  dress 
I  bought  you  last  Passover.  Somebody’s  coming.”  He  winked 
jovially  at  her,  and  shook  his  head.  His  wife  nodded  her  head  in 
accompaniment.  What  her  lord  and  master  did  or  said  was  the 
salt  of  her  life,  praise  be  to  God  that  she  should  be  wife  to  such  a 
pious  man. 

Rifka  asked,  shortly:  “Who’s  coming?” 

“Ah,  ha!”  David  chuckled,  “you  will  see.  Oh,”  his  eyes  roamed 
the  ceiling  in  his  ecstasy,  “such  a  smart  young  man.  My,  my,  my! 
A  lucky  wife  you  will  be,  thanks  to  my  foresight!” 

“Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  Rifka.  Your  father  loves  you.” 
David’s  wife  spoke  thus  to  her  daughter. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  him,”  said  Rifka,  sullenly.  But  she  blushed, 
as  was  her  wont  when  the  sacred  privacy  of  her  personality  was 
invaded.  Any  intimation  or  innuendo  of  marriage,  with  all  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  intimacy,  made  Rifka  feel  uncomfortable.  She  was  too  youth¬ 
fully  self-centered  to  be  able  to  regard  the  subject  impersonally. 

Her  father  regarded  her  refusal  as  the  customary  shyness  of 
a  young  woman  teased  about  love  and  husbands.  To  him  the  two 
were  synonymous.  How  could  there  be  love  without  the  protecting 
ties  of  marriage?  His  piety  and  his  knowledge  of  the  old  Hebrew 
traditions  was  the  pivot  of  his  life,  the  basis  of  all  his  views.  When 
he  had  been  a  young  man  his  father  had  gone  forth  and  fetched 
him  a  wife.  And,  behold,  here  she  sat  beside  him  after  all  these 
years  of  sorrow  and  struggle,  the  wife  of  his  hearth  and  his  bed,  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

So  David  laughed  and  continued  to  tease — so  he  considered  his 
approaches — his  daughter,  the  pride  of  his  house  and  the  apple  of 
his  eye. 

“Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “when  Abie  Gumbarsky  comes  to  see  you. 
Such  a  nice  young  man!  He’s  got  faults,  but  who  hasn’t?  He’s  an 
Americaner,  and  shaves  his  face  (David  wore  a  beard),  but  he’s 
frum  (pious).” 

Rifka  shuddered.  She  said  again,  sullenly,  “I  don’t  want  to 
meet  Mr.  Gumbarsky.  I — I  don’t  want  to  get  married!”  she  finally 
cried.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  trembled. 
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David  stared.  He  began  to  see  that  there  was  some  obstacle  to 
be  overcome.  He  tugged  his  beard  and  regarded  his  Rifka  with 
blinking  eyes.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  her  thoughts,  of  the  loathing 
with  which  she  regarded  the  life  they  lived.  She  was  a  quiet  girl 
who  spoke  little. 

“Why  don’t  you  want  to  get  married?”  he  asked,  finally. 

Rifka  shook  her  head.  How  could  she  tell  him?  How  could 
she  make  him  understand?  She  began  to  plead  her  youth.  Her 
father  snorted. 

“Too  young?  In  my  country” — he  came  from  Germany — “girls 
of  sixteen  get  married  and  are  glad  of  it.  Is  it  easy  to  get  a  smart 
and  decent  young  man  nowadays?  How  hard  I  worked  to  be  able 
to  fix  this  up.  And  you  don’t  want  to  get  married!”  His  voice 
rose  to  a  shout.  He  was  working  himself  into  a  rage.  How  dare 
anybody,  any  being  of  his  household  lift  voice  against  his  wishes. 
Was  all  his  hard  labor  of  years  to  be  so  easily  overlooked?  The 
glass  of  water  shook  in  his  hand.  There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

The  sacredness  of  parental  obedience  was  at  issue.  And  the 
children  looked  at  Rifka  aghast. 

She  was  crying  now.  The  very  crisis  she  had  begun  to  fear  was 
before  her.  Often  had  she  rehearsed  this  scene  silently.  Often  had 
she  thought  of  the  words  she  would  use  to  her  father  when  the  time 
for  them  arrived.  And  now,  actually  facing  the  problem,  she  lost 
her  courage,  she  could  not  find  words  with  which  to  express  her 
feelings.  She  knew  well  how  her  parents  would  fall  on  her;  she 
anticipated  the  form  in  which  they  would  put  their  reproaches. 
And  she  could  not  answer  her  father.  So  she  cried.  Her  other 
self — all  imaginative  people  have  “other  selves” — counseled  her  to 
listen  to  the  command  of  her  people.  Why  struggle?  It  wasn’t 
so  bad  to  get  married.  After  the  first  discomforts  of  acquaintance¬ 
ship  were  over  she  would,  like  so  many  others,  get  used  to  marriage, 
to  that  close  intimacy  of  body  and  soul  the  customs  and  rites  of 
wedded  fife  demanded.  And  then  Rifka  began  to  think  of  her  high 
aims  and  desires,  and  there  was  great  conflict  in  her. 

Her  father,  with  the  cunning  of  his  years  and  experience,  seemed 
to  realize  her  doubts  and  questionings.  He  decided  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot. 

“Look  you,  dear  Rifka,  I  mean  everything  for  your  own  good. 
I’m  not  like  many  fathers  I  could  name  who  married  off  their  children 
for  the  sake  of  money.  If  you  meet  Abie  Gumbarsky — a  son  after 
my  own  heart,  and  it  is  your  father  who  speaks — and  you  like  him, 
I  won’t  get  anything  by  your  marriage.  I  will  lose.  I  will  lose  the 
wages  you  give,  like  a  good  and  dutiful  child,  may  God’s  blessings 
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be  on  your  head!  And” — David  jerked  at  the  table-cloth — “if  you 
meet  Abie  Gumbarsky  and  you  don’t  like  him,  well  and  good!  You 
won’t  marry  him.  There  are  other  young  men.  But  you  will  like 
Abie,”  he  added  hurriedly. 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said:  “Rifka,  hear  your  father.  In 
all  the  world  there  is  no  home-life  like  that  of  our  race.  Where 
is  a  brother,  a  sister,  a  father  and  mother  so  dear  as  with  us?  Where 
is  that  comfort  and  kindness,  the  Sabbath  nights,  the  quiet  wise 
talks,  the  spirit  of  unity  that  makes  life  so  good  and  so  rich.  Only 
in  the  home  will  you  be  safe  in  life,  only  through  a  home  will  you 
enjoy  life.  You  are  old  enough  to  be  married,  to  have  children.” 

“I — I  wanted  to  learn  something,  to  be  a  doctor,  or  lawyer. 
To  be  somebody!  I  know  how  hard  you  work,  father,  but  let  me 
study  at  night.  I  will  work  harder  than  ever.  Wait  a  while.  Let 
me  grow  a  little  more.  Then  I  will  marry  if  you  wish.”  Rifka 
looked  with  sad,  piteous  eyes  across  the  table  into  her  father’s 
face. 

David  waved  his  hand.  “Learn!  Silly  one.  Are  you  a  baby? 
A  grown  woman  are  you !”  He  turned  to  his  wife:  “Get  two  chickens 
for  to-morrow.  Abie  Gumbarsky  will  have  supper  with  us.”  He 
glanced  at  his  daughter  and  then  resumed  his  meal.  Her  future 
was  irrevocably  settled. 

Rifka  left  the  table.  She  went  into  the  bedroom.  Her  parents 
and  the  children  slept  in  the  bedroom;  she  used  the  couch  in  the 
front  room — their  “parlor.” 

The  girl  sat  on  the  bed.  She  did  not  cry.  Her  eyes  stared 
rigidly  ahead.  But  they  were  bright,  and  the  tears  she  restrained 
seemed  to  add  to  the  pain  she  suffered. 

“Coward!”  she  whispered  to  herself.  “Coward!” 

And,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  she  cried,  quietly,  grievously, 
for  she  knew  she  was  afraid  to  assert  herself,  she  knew  she  would 
obey  her  father,  and  throw  away  the  splendid  future  she  dreamed 
of,  the  great,  rich  life  she  desired  so  ardently. 

Presently  she  sat  up,  dried  her  eyes  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

“Come,  Rifka,  my  heart,”  her  mother  said  tenderly,  “eat.” 
But  Rifka  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  The  noises  of  the 
street  came  up.  The  minstrel  was  still  playing.  To  the  aching  girl 
the  melody  of  the  concertina  seemed  as  a  funeral  dirge;  a  fare-ye-well 
to  the  future  she  had  looked  forward  to.  And  she  leaned  out  of  the 
window. 

In  the  rooms  below  a  child  began  to  cry.  A  mother’s  crooning 
voice  was  heard. 
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HERE  shall  we  find  Thee — where  art  Thou,  O  God? 
For  Thou  hast  taken  away  our  signs  from  us. 
Discredited  the  guides  we  thought  from  Thee, 

And  we  have  only  left  to  show  the  way 
A  voice — the  wavering  voice  that  cries  in  us 
Once  in  a  long,  long  while,  when  soul  and  sense 
Clasp  for  a  moment,  and  Thy  light  shines  through: 
We  can  be  only  sure  of  one  thing  now — 

Our  little  fevered  hearts  that  endlessly 

Toss  up  and  down  upon  the  waves  of  the  world — 

Where  shall  we  find  Thee?  Where  art  Thou,  O  God? 

Where  shall  we  find  Thee — where  art  Thou,  O  God? 

Thou  who  perhaps  may  yet  be,  not  now  made, 

Thou  who  perhaps  hast  been,  and  art  not  now, 

Thou  whose  last  echoings  across  our  hearts 
Perhaps  may  not  be  known  or  wondered  of 
By  our  young  children — Thou,  our  God  of  old, 

God  of  Forever!  Speak  to  us  again! 

Give  us  some  little  loving  sign  again 

That  we  may  see  Thee  through  the  glass  of  it; 

Come  in  some  kindly  human  shape  we  know: 

Our  eyes  are  dazzled  now  with  staring  long 
Through  bleak  bright  light  unknown,  unhumanized: 

Thy  love  seems  not  for  us,  it  shines  so  far, 

Not  such  as  we  could  dare  exchange  with  Thee— 

Where  can  we  find  Thee — where  art  Thou,  O  God? 

When  I  shall  take  away  your  lights  from  you. 

My  little  spinning  silver  coin  the  moon, 

My  little  burning  beat  of  time  the  sun, 

And  all  My  life  and  yours  have  passed  beyond 
To  whirling  chains  of  planets  not  yet  more 
Than  flying  vapors — still  1  shall  be, 

And  ye  shall  be  with  Me. 


Margaret  Widdemer. 
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|  HE  critical  world  seems  to  have  lost  all  fresh  point 
of  view  toward  the  Academy.  It  is  accepted  yearly 
just  as  the  changes  of  season  are  and  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  saying,  “What  does  it  all  mean,  why  do  we 
show  so  many  hundreds  of  pictures  twice  a  year, 
what  relation  have  they  to  the  real  development  of 
art  and  how  far  do  they  benefit  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  make  them  or  those  who  see  them?”  It  would  seem  as  if  in  the 
painting  of  pictures,  as  in  the  making  of  books  and  creating  of  music, 
somehow  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  original  purpose,  or  rather  what 
we  believe  the  purpose,  of  all  art  to  be — converting  into  permanent 
form  individual  impressions  of  life. 

For  many  centuries  we  believed  that  a  rare  tune,  a  flaming 
musical  rhythm,  a  painting  burdened  with  spiritual  exultation,  were 
white-heat  impressions  of  the  soul’s  ecstasy.  Can  we  feel  this 
sincerely  today  in  any  general  exhibition  of  pictures  which  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  from  early  fall  until  late  spring  either 
in  this  country,  in  Paris  or  in  London?  And  if  we  cannot  feel  it  is 
art  holding  its  right  position  for  us  in  our  civilization?  If  a  man 
of  genius  is  only  a  person  who  has  brought  with  him  from  the  infinite 
the  naive  power  to  see  things  as  they  are,  then  is  not  art  today 
involved  in  a  strange  confusion,  are  we  not  striving  to  make  her  a 
bond  slave,  a  practical  means  to  a  commercial  end? 

There  are  certain  expressions  in  life  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  must  more  or  less  be  estimated  through  their  money 
value.  It  is  not  possible  to  build  a  good  house,  a  permanent  struc¬ 
ture,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  so  archi¬ 
tecture  must  be  rated  commercially.  As  the  most  essential  of  all 
the  arts,  because  it  is  born  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  mate¬ 
rial  needs,  architecture  must  conform  to  a  civilization  that  demands 
the  money  price  for  adequate  expression.  But  when  we  come  to 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  these  things  are  only  essential 
spiritually;  art  cannot  conceivably  have  more  than  two  purposes — 
one  is  the  joy  and  development  of  the  artist,  the  other  is  the  response 
in  the  spectator  to  the  artist’s  emotion.  And  how  can  art  realize 
the  fulness  of  its  growth  if  we  are  compelled  to  burden  it  with  the 
purposes  and  determinations  of  a  commercial  age? 

Of  course,  The  Craftsman  does  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  existence  of  academies,  no  benefits 
occurring  from  exhibitions;  because  if  this  wTere  true  exhibitions 
would  of  themselves  have  died  a  natural  death  long  ago.  Also  if 
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there  were  not  academy  walls  and  cheerful  lights  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  how  many  of  us  would  have  in  our  present  civilization  the 
opportunity  of  understanding  the  artist,  of  reflecting  the  joy  his 
creation  has  caused  him;  in  other  words,  we  would  lose  one  half 
of  the  usefulness  of  this  one  phase  of  art  just  as  we  would  lose  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  creative  joy  of  the  composer  if  there  were 
no  opera  houses,  no  commercial  arrangements  to  make  possible  the 
bringing  of  the  music  and  the  audience  together. 

And  again,  if  it  were  not  for  our  museums  where  our  pictures, 
good  and  bad,  find  permanent  abode,  we  should  lose  the  chance 
of  preserving  the  artist’s  record  of  the  world’s  doings,  at  least  of 
his  idea  of  what  the  world  is  doing,  and  has  been  doing  for  centuries. 
And  so  there  arises  the  perplexing  condition  of  the  need  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  for  the  perfect  realization  of  art  and  the  misuse  of  the  academy 
in  the  bringing  of  art  into  relations  with  the  world  that  are  rapidly 
becoming  so  widely  commercial. 

ONE  wonders  if  the  time  will  come  when  our  artists  will  once 
more  give  all  their  attention  to  making  beautiful  the  homes 
and  public  buildings  of  their  day  and  generation,  if  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  easel  picture  has  been  only  one  phase  of  an  artistic 
development  the  usefulness  of  which  has  almost  passed,  and  if  possibly 
the  newly-a wakened  interest  of  the  whole  United  States  toward  a 
return  to  home  building  and  rural  living  may  not  bring  in  its  wake 
the  desire  for  the  permanent  and  beautiful  decoration  of  our  homes 
which  was  not  possible  during  that  strange  long  period  of  American 
life  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  The  easel  picture  seems  in  a 
way  rather  an  unstable  form  of  artistic  joy.  Is  not  the  frenetic 
career  of  the  Mona  Lisa  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  our 
paintings  in  more  permanent  relation  to  architecture?  If  once  the 
feeling  toward  painting  became  more  permanent,  if  landscapes  were 
no  longer  little  canvases  to  be  brought  out  and  put  away  and  ex¬ 
hibited  or  forgotten,  if  portraits  were  the  central  decorative  scheme 
of  library  or  hall,  would  not  the  very  quality  of  art  itself  respond, 
would  not  the  actuality  of  it  prove  a  greater  stimulus  to  our  artists 
than  can  be  possessed  in  painting  done,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  for 
possible  exhibition? 

There  are  paintings  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Academy 
that  could  have  been  very  beautifully  used  for  such  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  as  we  have  already  stated.  Wonderful  sunny  stretches  by 
John  Carlson;  decorative  Indian  panels,  by  J.  H.  Sharp;  Arizona 
deserts,  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  space  and  clear  air,  by  A.  L.  Groll; 
moonlights,  tender  springtimes,  gray  hillsides,  brilliant  summer 
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noons,  all  in  turn  suggesting  permanent  decorations  for  homes  that 
crave  beauty  and  inspiration  as  their  natural  surrounding.  There 
are  portraits  too  that  might  stand  alone  as  the  central  decoration 
of  very  beautiful  rooms.  One  has  only  to  recall  Irving  Wiles’  vividly 
painted  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  stately  canvas  done  with  beauty  and 
distinction  that,  even  with  its  freshness,  suggests  a  treasured  heirloom. 

And  we  feel  that  any  one  of  the  four  pictures  which  we  have 
selected  to  present  in  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman  would 
furnish  a  decorative  note  in  color  or  one  of  a  series  of  panels 
to  be  worked  out  to  a  complete  beauty  in  technique,  composition 
and  tone.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in  Bolim’s  picture 
called  “A  Pastoral,”  hung  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery.  The  beauty 
of  tone,  the  fine  restraint  in  composition,  the  simplicity  of  treatment 
and  the  exquisite  poetical  note  combine  to  make  this  painting  one 
that  should  have  the  great  value  of  permanence.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  its  being  packed  up  and  hustled  away  over  the  railroad  to  be  un¬ 
boxed  for  another  few  minutes  somewhere  on  another  wrall.  It 
should  be  in  a  room  where  every  color  blends  to  it,  the  room  of  a 
person  having  the  fullest  appreciation  of  its  power  and  poetry,  its 
beauty  making  of  the  room  a  mecca  for  lovers  of  art.  We  feel,  too, 
that  in  quite  another  way  a  more  dominant,  a  more  tragic  fashion, 
Charles  Hawthorne’s  picture  of  “The  Widow”  should  belong  in  its 
own  environment,  in  one  place  forever.  In  looking  at  this  picture 
again  and  again  it  seems  to  present  the  universal  note  of  grief  before 
which  material  conditions  vanish  into  a  hazy  background. 

In  Blumenschein’s  study  called  “The  Peacemaker,”  the  decorative 
note  is  so  inevitable  that  it  is  hard  not  to  imagine  the  painting  was 
planned  for  some  wall  space  in  a  beautiful  room  with  colors  reaching 
up  to  its  perfect  high  note  of  delicate  green.  What  a  room  it  would 
be  and  what  an  inspiration  for  all  beholders,  for  not  only  is  the  title 
“The  Peacemaker”  evident  in  the  symbolism  of  the  painting,  but  a 
sense  of  peace  pervades  the  entire  canvas,  in  the  tranquil  look  of  the 
man  waiting  to  reconcile  his  friends  and  the  tender  light  that  falls 
over  the  wide  plains  which  make  the  background  for  this  lovely  scene 
of  fading  primitive  life. 

So  brilliant  is  the  color  note  in  Everett  Warner’s  “Brooklyn 
Bridge,”  so  crisp  the  technique,  so  sure  the  composition  and  the 
management  of  light  that  a  dozen  different  purposes  could  be  thought 
of  in  relation  to  its  final  destination  as  the  ornament  and  central  note 
of  color  in  some  building.  Why  do  we  not  use  such  wTork  as  this 
as  mural  decoration  in  our  public  buildings?  Why  can  we  not 
escape  “East  and  West,”  “The  Two  Hemispheres,”  “Justice  and 
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Mercy,”  “Politics  and  Groups  of  Aldermen,  Ancient  and  Modem”? 
Why  are  not  the  long  corridors  of  our  dismal  court-houses,  the  futile 
circular  domes  to  which  ugly  staircases  lead,  surrounded  and  crowned 
with  work  of  such  freshness  and  inspiration  as  river  scenes  of  Everett 
Warner,  George  Bellows,  Jonas  Lie  or  the  woodland  beauty  of  Elmer 
Schofield,  Charles  Rosen  and  Luis  Mora? 

And  yet  in  the  making  of  these  suggestions  we  realize  that  the 
inspiration  for  them  has  come  through  the  fall  Academy  exhibition, 
through  the  works  of  the  men  presented  there.  And  so,  possibly 
what  we  really  need  is  a  greater  interest  in  a  permanent  art  closely 
related  to  architecture,  combined  with  the  inspiration  and  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  various  exhibitions  of  which  America  is  so 
proud  and  which  must  of  necessity  benefit  the  phase  of  art  which 
we  recognize  and  pursue  today. 


“an  OPEN  CAR— NEVER !  MOTHER  CALL  A  TAXI:”  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  ETHEL  MYERS. 
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THE  OSTRICH  AS  A  PROTECTOR  OF  WILD 
BIRDS:  BY  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

OME  time  ago,  while  in  a  southern  town,  I  noticed 
upon  the  billboards  and  in  the  store  windows,  flaring 
posters  in  red  and  black  announcing  a  most  unusual 
race  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  County  Fair — a  race 
between  a  horse  and  an  ostrich!  As  curious  as  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  I  followed  them  to  the  track  to 
behold  this  unique  sight.  We  found,  however,  that 
the  horse  was  extremely  nervous  at  the  sight  of  its  feathered,  two- 
legged  contestant,  and  positively  refused  to  take  part  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  so  grotesque.  Fortunately  for  the  spectators  there  was  no  such 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  ostrich,  and  the  pace  at  which  the 
three-hundred-pound  bird  whirled  its  jockey  and  light  sulky  around 
the  course  was  marvelous  to  behold. 

The  purpose  of  this  entertainment,  it  appeared,  was  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  an  ostrich  farm  in  Florida.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  place  was  worth  visiting,  for  behind  its  high  board  fence 
were  to  be  seen  several  hundred  specimens  of  these  fine  birds,  ap¬ 
parently  as  much  at  home  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  John  as  if  they 
were  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers  along  the  winding  course  of 
the  Vaal. 

A  wonderful  sight  it  is  to  see  these  giant  birds  striding  majestic¬ 
ally  about  in  their  enclosures  or  resting  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  gnarled  and  picturesque  live  oak  trees  with  which  the 
farm  is  adorned.  So  interesting,  in  fact,  is  the  exhibition  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  annually  pay  entrance  fees  at  the  gate  and  crowd 
around  the  pens  to  say  banzai  to  the  captives.  To  the  reflective 
observer,  however,  there  is  a  significance  attached  to  this  ostrich 
farming  enterprise,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  surely  more  ab¬ 
sorbing  than  the  mere  diversion  of  viewing  for  an  hour  the  unusual 
spectacle.  These  birds  supply  each  year  plumes  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  for  the  adornment  of  women’s  hats,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  time  practically  most  of  the  feather  decorations  will 
come  from  the  ostrich;  for  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  will  be¬ 
fore  long  absolutely  discontinue  the  disgraceful  traffic  in  the  feathers 
of  mother  birds  slain  for  their  plumage.  In  these  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  domestic  creatures — the  ostriches — there  is  to  be  seen  the 
means  of  saving  the  wild-bird  population  and  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
plying  the  demands  of  the  feather  trade.  The  ostrich  farm  is  a 
sample  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  industry  which  is  now  in  its 
infancy. 

All  wild  birds  and  many  animals  renew  their  beauty  every  year. 
The  dull  worn  feathers  of  the  bird  are  cast  aside  and  a  new  lustrous. 
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covering  gleams  in  the  sunshine.  With  mankind  the  beauties  of 
youth  come  but  once,  and  no  matter  how  lightly  the  finger  of  time 
may  touch  the  brow,  the  wasting  effect  of  the  years  is  soon  apparent. 
But  for  the  birds  life  begins  anew  each  year.  The  mate  of  every 
little  songster  of  the  thicket,  or  of  every  wren  that  hides  in  the  rocks, 
or  of  every  swallow  that  cleaves  the  air  begins  a  new  existence  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  green  leaves.  It  is  as  if  the  faint  breath 
of  spring  brought  with  it  a  rejuvenating  elixir  of  life,  or  as  if  each 
bird  had  slipped  away  deep  into  some  mystical  forest  to  bathe  in 
the  sprays  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Search  where  you  will  in 
field  or  woodland,  along  the  shore  or  far  on  the  tumbling  waters 
of  the  old  gray  sea,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  a  lady  bird  that  in 
springtime  is  not  supplied  with  all  the  outward  adornments  of  youth. 
In  the  workings  of  her  little  mind  she  is  young  again,  and  wise  crea¬ 
ture  that  she  is,  she  will  not  settle  down  to  the  humdrum  of  domestic 
life  until  after  the  elapse  of  a  perfectly  respectable  and  satisfying 
period  of  delicate  attention  and  serious  wooing.  Even  those  species 
which  mate  for  life  annually  pass  at  this  time  through  a  period  of 
the  most  ardent  courtship.  With  true  maidenly  modesty  the  wild 
goose  of  sixty  summers  is  as  coy,  retiring  and  self-conscious  in  the 
presence  of  her  lord  and  gander  as  she  was  long  years  ago  when 
early  one  spring  she  first  followed  his  wing  beats  toward  the  frozen 
pole. 

With  many  birds  the  males  bear  the  more  elaborate  and  bril¬ 
liant  plumage,  for  careful  ornithological  observers  tell  us  that  de¬ 
spite  all  the  fine  show  of  wooing  which  the  male  bird  displays,  it  is 
the  female  who  actually  does  the  selecting.  The  male  with  the 
brightest  feathers  and  the  most  seductive  song  therefore  stands  a 
better  chance  of  winning  a  mate  than  does  his  less  gifted  rival. 
Nature  places  her  premium  on  these  things  and  we  know  that  Nature 
is  wise.  Mankind  has  perverted  many  of  the  natural  instincts  with 
which,  after  a  study  of  wild  animals,  we  have  reason  to  believe  we 
were  originally  endowed.  It  has  been  claimed,  I  believe,  by  certain 
erudite  scientists  that  the  beard  of  a  man’s  face,  like  the  mane  of 
the  lion,  was  during  the  early  epochs  of  our  history  a  special  mark 
of  beauty;  and  the  man  of  those  days  with  the  longest,  fiercest, 
hirsute  adornment  was  the  one  most  greatly  coveted  by  the  unmated 
females  in  the  neighboring  jungle.  Today  all  this  is  changed  and 
a  man  is  supposed  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  selecting  and  wooing 
his  mate.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  female  who  must  attract. 
Ever  since  the  human  race  developed  the  clan  or  tribal  instinct, 
fierce  wars  have  continually  depleted  the  numbers  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation.  The  result  has  been  to  develop  a  lively  competition  for  mates 
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on  the  part  of  the  females.  From  the  days  of  savagery  to  the  present 
time  women  have  constantly  employed  all  the  arts  at  hand  to  beautify 
and  render  the  person  attractive.  These  facts  are  apparent  to  any 
observer.  Go  to  the  Zoo  and  look  into  the  cages  of  song  birds — 
the  bright  colors  are  worn  by  the  males.  Take  a  walk  down  the 
Avenue,  look  at  the  people  you  meet — it  is  the  women  whose  adorn¬ 
ments  reflect  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

ONE  of  the  most  coveted  and  easily  acquired  feminine  adorn¬ 
ments  has  been  feathers.  At  first  these  were  probably  taken 
almost  wholly  from  birds  killed  for  food,  but  later  when  civi¬ 
lization  became  more  complex  and  resourceful,  millinery  dealers 
searched  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  demands  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  women.  The  chief  reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to 
induce  educated  and  cultivated  women  of  this  age  to  give  up  the 
heartless  practice  of  wearing  feathers  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
desire  and  necessity  for  adornment  developed  through  the  centuries 
has  become  so  strong  as  to  be  really  an  inherent  part  of  their  natures. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  people  realize  how  terrifically  strong  and  all- 
powerful  this  desire  for  conforming  to  fashion  in  the  matter  of  dress 
sits  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  good  women. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  any  woman  with  a  matured 
instinct  would  give  up  the  wearing  of  feathers  at  once  upon  being 
informed  regarding  the  barbaric  cruelties  necessarily  involved  in  their 
taking.  But  I  have  learned  to  my  unutterable  amazement  that  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Only  last  week  I  received  one  of  the  shocks 
of  my  life.  Somewhat  over  two  years  ago  a  young  woman  came  to 
work  in  my  office.  I  supposed  she  had  never  heard,  except  casually, 
of  the  great  scourge  of  the  millinery  trade  in  feathers.  Since  that 
time,  however,  she  has  been  in  daily  touch  with  all  the  important 
efforts  made  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  legislate  the  traffic  out 
of  existence,  to  guard  from  the  plume  hunters  the  plundered  colonies 
of  egrets  and  other  water  birds  and  to  educate  public  sentiment  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  bird  protection.  She  has 
typewritten  a  three-hundred-page  book  on  bird  study  and  bird  pro¬ 
tection,  prepared  for  The  Craftsman  Magazine  every  article  on 
bird  protection  which  the  writer  composed,  has  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  the  wardens  telling  of  desperate  rifle  battles 
that  they  have  had  with  poachers,  and  written  letters  to  the  widow 
of  one  of  our  agents  shot  to  death  while  guarding  a  Florida  bird 
rookery.  In  the  heat  of  campaigns  she  has  worked  overtime  and  on 
holidays.  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who  labored  more  con¬ 
scientiously  or  was  apparently  more  interested  in  the  work.  Fre- 
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quently  her  eyes  would  open  wide  and  she  would  express  resentment 
when  reports  reached  the  office  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  wild 
birds  by  the  heartless  agents  of  the  feather  trade.  Recently  she 
married  and  left  us.  Last  week  she  called  at  the  office,  looking 
very  beautiful  and  radiant.  After  a  few  moments  conversation  she 
approached  the  subject  which  evidently  lay  close  to  her  heart.  In¬ 
dicating  a  cluster  of  paradise  aigrettes  kept  in  the  office  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  she  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  and  in  the  most 
frank  and  guileless  manner  asked  me  to  sell  them  to  her  for  her  new 
hat !  The  rest  of  the  day  I  was  of  little  service  to  the  world. 

What  was  the  good  of  all  the  long  years  of  unceasing  effort  to 
induce  women  to  stop  wearing  bird  feathers,  if  this  was  a  fair  example 
of  results?  Of  all  the  women  I  knew,  there  was  no  one  who  had 
been  in  a  position  to  learn  more  of  the  facts  regarding  bird  slaughter 
than  this  one;  yet  it  seems  that  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  to 
make  a  personal  application  of  the  lesson  she  had  learned.  The 
education  and  restraint  of  legislative  enactments  were  all  meant  for 
other  people. 

HOW  is  this  deep-seated  desire  and  demand  for  feathers  to  be 
met?  Domestic  fowls  will  in  part  supply  it;  but  for  the  finer 
ornaments  we  must  turn  to  the  ostrich,  the  only  bird  in  the 
world  which  has  been  domesticated  exclusively  for  its  feather  pro¬ 
duct.  These  birds  were  formerly  found  wild  in  Arabia,  southwestern 
Persia  and  practically  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  diminishing  numbers 
they  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  these  regions,  especially  in  the  un¬ 
settled  parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  Orange  River.  From  early  times 
the  plumes  of  these  avian  giants  have  been  in  demand  for  head 
decorations,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  killed 
the  birds  for  this  purpose.  They  were  captured  chiefly  by  means  of 
pitfalls,  for  a  long-legged  bird  which  in  full  flight  can  cover  twenty- 
five  feet  at  a  stride  is  not  easily  overtaken,  even  with  the  Arabs’ 
finest  steeds. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  record,  young  ostriches  were  first  captured 
and  enclosed  with  a  view  of  rearing  them  for  profit  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  This  occurred  in  South  Africa. 
During  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  raising  of  ostriches 
and  the  exportation  of  their  plumes  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
business  enterprises  of  South  Africa.  Very  naturally  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  wished  to  engage  in  a  similar  enterprise  when 
they  saw  with  what  success  the  undertaking  was  crowned  in  the 
home  country  of  the  ostrich.  A  few  hundred  fine  breeding  birds 
and  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  were  purchased  by  adventurous 
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spirits  and  exported,  with  the  result  that  ostrich  farms  soon  sprang 
up  in  widely  separated  localities  over  the  earth.  The  law  makers 
of  Cape  Colony  looked  askance  at  these  incipient  competitors  and 
soon  prohibited  ostrich  exportation.  Before  these  drastic  measures 
were  taken,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  birds  had  been  removed 
to  other  countries  to  assure  the  future  growth  of  the  industry  in 
various  regions  of  the  world.  It  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  - 
two  that  these  birds  were  first  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
breeding  purposes.  A  little  later,  Mr.  Edwin  Cawston,  today  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  ostrich  men  in  the  country,  went  to 
South  Africa  to  study  conditions  for  successful  ostrich  raising,  and 
returned  with  forty-four  specially  selected  birds.  His  great  farm 
near  Los  Angeles  is  now  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Still  other  farms  have  been  established  in  California  at  San  Diego 
and  San  Jose;  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  Jacksonville,  Florida  and  a 
few  others  elsewhere. 

There  is  money  to  be  made  in  the  ostrich  business,  for  the  wing 
and  tail  plumes  of  this  bird  are  as  popular  today  for  human  adorn¬ 
ment  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sheerkolif,  the  gorgeous  lion  of  the 
mountain.  Even  low  grade  feathers  command  a  good  price  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  boas,  feather  bands,  trimming  for  doll  hats 
and  other  secondary  purposes.  When  the  time  comes  for  plucking 
the  feathers,  the  ostriches  are  driven  one  at  a  time  into  a  V-shaped 
corral  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird’s  body  and  the  workman. 
Male  birds  are  often  inclined  to  be  obstinate  and  at  times  even 
dangerous.  When  in  this  mood  it  is  not  always  easy  to  induce  them 
to  proceed  in  the  desired  direction.  Perhaps  no  bird  in  the  world 
possesses  a  smaller  degree  of  intelligence  about  many  matters  than 
does  the  ostrich,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  remarkable 
things  may  be  done  with  them.  For  instance  when  an  old  male 
refuses  to  enter  the  plucking  pen,  the  keeper  often  accomplishes  the 
desired  result  by  simply  placing  a  forked  stick  against  the  front  of 
the  bird’s  neck.  At  once  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  nothing  in  life  is  as  important  as  pushing  that  stick  out  of  the 
way.  He  will  press  forward  indefinitely  and  may  thus  be  literally 
led  into  the  pen.  Here  a  long  slender  hood  is  slipped  over  his  head 
and  the  wildest  bird  instantly  becomes  docile.  Evidently  he  regards 
himself  as  effectively  hidden  and  secure  from  all  the  terrors  of  earth. 
There  is  no  pain  whatever  attached  to  the  taking  of  ostrich  feathers, 
for  they  are  merely  clipped  from  the  bird  by  means  of  scissors.  A 
month  or  two  later  when  the  stubs  of  the  quills  have  become  dry 
they  are  readily  picked  from  the  wings  without  injury  to  the  new 
feathers. 
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CRAFTSMAN  SUBURBAN 
HOMES  PLANNED  FOR  PER¬ 
MANENT  COMFORT  AND  CON¬ 
VENIENCE 

F  you  look  up  the  word  ‘'home’’  in  the 
dictionary,  you  will  find  a  number  of 
definitions  given,  both  literal  and  meta¬ 
phorical  ;  but  the  first  and  presumably 
the  most  important  is  this:  “One’s  fixed 
place  of  abode.”  The  compilers  of  the 
bulky  volume,  if  they  stopped  to  think  of 
it,  must  have  smiled  to 
themselves  a  bit  regret¬ 
fully  at  the  unconscious 
irony  of  this  phrase  as 
applied  to  the  average 
modern  household.  For 
in  spite  of  the  general 
desire  for  an  ideal 
dwelling  place,  the  city 
apartment,  the  hotel 
suite,  the  boarding-house 
and  the  monotonous 
suburban  row  are,  alas, 
still  with  us,  and  those 
who  have  tasted  the 
varied  conveniences  and 
inconveniences  of  these 
temporary  shehers  and 
have  patronized  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  moving  van, 
realize  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  not  yet 
achieved  the  soul-satis¬ 
fying  comfort  of  a 
“fixed  abode.” 

Happily,  however,  for 
our  country,  the  ten¬ 


dency  toward  the  building  and  owning 
of  permanent  individual  homes  is  steadily 
increasing.  People  are  growing  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  architectural  and 
spiritual  makeshifts,  and  are  demanding  for 
themselves  and  their  families  houses  that 
are  really  homes  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word. 

This  popular  trend  is  significant  for  two 
reasons.  Not  only  does  it  mean  that  we 
shall  eventually  develop  a  national  type  of 
architecture  suited  to  and  expressive  of  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  the  American  people ; 
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but  it  also  foretells  the  strengthening  of 
our  family  and  social  ideals  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  home-loving  spirit  whose 
beauty  and  wholesomeness  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  modern  life  have  done  so  much  to 
destroy. 

Believing  that  the  only  real  home  is  one 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy,  one  that  time  and  use  will  mellow 
rather  than  deteriorate,  and  that  familiarity 
will  only  endear,  we  naturally  try  to  plan 
Craftsman  houses  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  possess  not  merely  superficial  attrac¬ 
tion  but  the  practical  and  lasting  qualities 
that  result  in  permanently  satisfactory 
homes. 

In  working  toward  this  end,  there  are  of 
course  many  things  to  be  considered — the 
probable  location  of  the  house,  the  size  and 
needs  of  the  family  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  expended  in  its  building, 
furnishing  and  upkeep.  And  if  many  of 
our  houses  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  al¬ 
most  severe  in  their  simplicity,  and — to 
some  minds — almost  too  unpretentious  and 
democratic  in  their  plan,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  have  designed  them,  not 
to  make  a  picturesque  or  impressive  show¬ 
ing  of  Craftsman  architecture,  but  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  restrictions  of  an 
actual  demand. 

Most  of  the  people  who  come  to  us  for 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  their  future 
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homes,  while  more  or  less  well-to-do,  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  archi¬ 
tectural  frills  or  interior  elaborations. 
They  prefer  to  spend  whatever  sum  they 
can  invest  in  a  durable,  economical  con¬ 
struction,  with  simple,  homelike  features 
without  and  within.  They  prefer  high 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  and 
restful  beauty  of  design  to  ornamentation 
or  display. 

Knowing  this,  we  endeavor  to  so  plan 
our  houses  that  while  embodying  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  Craftsman  architecture, 
they  will  prove,  either  just  as  they  stand  or 
with  slight  modifications,  applicable  to 
many  individual  needs. 

BOTH  of  the  houses  presented  here  this 
month  have  been  designed  for  sub¬ 
urban  lots,  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  families  who  keep  one  maid.  The  first 
house.  No.  179,  will  prove  especially  attrac¬ 
tive,  from  whatever  point  of  view  one  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  for  the  construction  of  the 
porch,  the  bay  window  and  dormer  roof, 
with  their  resulting  irregularity  of  outline, 
give  the  place  a  certain  intimate  charm. 

Stucco  on  metal  lath  is  the  material 
chosen  for  the  walls,  and  the  roof  may  be 
covered  with  either  slate  or  shingles.  By 
using  cement  for  the  porch  steps  and  paths, 
as  well  as  for  the  garden  walls  and  entrance 
posts,  and  by  planting  flowers  about  the 
base  of  the  walls  and  training  vines  up  the 
porch  pillar  and  around  some  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  house  may  be  effectively  linked 
with  its  surroundings. 

An  interesting  architectural  touch  may 
be  given  to  the  gables  and  dormers  by 
applying  the  stucco  with  a 
ribbed  surface  so  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  half-timber  construc¬ 
tion.  as  indicated  by  faint 
shadowed  lines  on  the  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing.  This  breaks  up 
the  walls  with  a  decorative 
note,  and  if  the  ribs  are  made 
to  carry  out  the  main  structural 
lines  and  to  appear  as  though 
bracing  or  supporting  the  win¬ 
dows  and  roofs,  the  effect  will 
prove  very  pleasing.  In  fact, 
this  is  in  many  cases  preferable  to 
half  timber,  as  it  affords  a  note  of 
variation  without  too  much  emphasis.. 

The  floor  plans  of  House  No.  179  will  be 
found  especially  worth  noting,  for  they  are 
full  of  practical  features.  The  main  en- 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE  NO.  179  :  A  COMFORTABLY  PLANNED 
NINE-ROOM  DWELLING  SUITABLE  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  LOT  AND  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  A  FAMILY  WITH  ONE  MAID:  THE  EXTERIOR  IS  INTER¬ 
ESTING  FROM  WHATEVER  ANGLE  IT  IS  SEEN,  AND  THE  FLOOR  PLANS 
WILL  BE  FOUND  ESPECIALLY  WORTH  STUDYING. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  N'O.  180,  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  A 

narrow  suburban  lot:  the  plans  include  eight  main  rooms. 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  housework  as  light  as  possible  : 

THE  maid's  QUARTERS  ARE  PROVIDED  ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR. 


CRAFTSMAN  PERMANENT  ABODES 


trance  is  from  the  sheltered  living  porch, 
which,  having  a  parapet  and  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  angle  of  the  house  and  slop¬ 
ing  root,  may  be  easily  glassed  in  for  the 
winter.  This  will  be  desirable  if  the  house 
is  built  facing  east,  although  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure  would  also  be  favorable. 

In  the  long,  roomy  hall  one  finds  on  the 
left  a  convenient  telephone  booth  and  a 
coat  closet,  the  former  lighted  by  a  small 
window.  Opposite  the  front  door  is  the 
den,  which,  being  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  floor,  will  afford  a  quiet  place  for 
study  or  work.  This  room,  however,  may 
be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses,  depending  upon 
the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  owner. 
It  may  be  lined  with  shelves  and  used  as  a 
library;  fitted  up  for  an  office;  utilized  for 
an  extra  bedroom,  or  turned  into  a  nursery 
— 'whichever  is  required.  For  any  of  these 
purposes  it  would  be  quite  adaptable,  on 
account  of  its  privacy,  and  its  readiness  of 
access  to  both  front  door  and  stairs. 

The  living  room  is  separated  from  the 
hall  only  by  posts  and  panels,  and  the  same 
construction  is  used  at  the  dining-room  en¬ 
trance.  This  lends  an  open,  hospitable  air 
to  the  lower  floor  and  gives  one  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  spaciousness  beyond  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  rooms.  The  fireplace,  the 
bookcases  built  in  on  each  side,  with  their 
small  windows  above,  and  the  long  seat 
that  fills  the  bay— these  give  the  place  a 
particularly  inviting  appearance  and  an  air 
of  permanent  comfort. 

Exceptionally  convenient  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  kitchen,  with  its  dresser,  sink 
and  double  drainboards  near  the  window, 
and  storeroom  with  shelves  and  ice-box 
that  can  be  filled  from  the  little  sen-ice 
porch.  The  cellar  stairs  descend  below  the 
main  flight,  and  nearby  is  the  maid’s  room 
with  private  bath  and  closet.  This  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  maid  and  leaves  the  upper 
floor  free  for  family  use. 

Upstairs  three  good-sized  bedrooms  are 
provided,  with  big  closets  beneath  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  and  in  the  same  dormer  that 
gives  headroom  to  the  bath  a  small  sewing 
room  is  planned.  If  preferred,  of  course, 
this  room  may  be  used  as  a  dressing  room 
and  made  to  open  from  the  front  bedroom : 
or  it  may  be  used  for  a  private  bathroom. 

THE  second  house.  No.  180.  is  also  in¬ 
tended  for  the  suburbs,  but  for  a  nar¬ 
rower  lot  than  the  first  house.  Being  only 
30  feet  wide,  it  may  be  built  on  a  40  or  50 


foot  lot.  The  foundation  may  be  either 
brick  or  stone,  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  use  the  same  material  for  the  chimney 
and  garden  wall.  Although  both  walls  and 
roof  are  shingled,  any  monotony  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  avoided  by  using  contrasting 
colors  such  as  brown,  green  or  terra  cotta, 
with  a  lighter  touch,  possibly,  in  the  door 
and  window  trim  and  sash. 

If  the  house  is  built  facing  either  south 
or  west,  plenty  of  sunshine  will  be  insured 
for  the  living  room  and  porch,  with  the 
morning  sun  for  the  dining  room. 

This  porch  not  only  affords  a  roomy, 
pleasant  place  for  outdoor  living,  but  shel¬ 
ters  the  front  entrance.  Inside  is  the  nar¬ 
row  but  well  lighted  hall,  with  a  window 
on  the  low  landing  and  a  wide  opening  into 
the  living  room.  We  have  indicated  on 
each  side  of  this  opening  post-and-panel 
construction  with  a  grille  above  the  panels, 
screening  the  room  and  giving  a  decorative 
note  to  the  woodwork. 

Beside  the  chimneypiece  is  a  built-in  seat 
which  may  be  made  with  a  hinged  lid  so 
as  to  serve  as  a  storage  place  for  firewood, 
and  in  the  corner  bookshelves  are  fitted. 


SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS 


DETAIL  OF  FRONT  ENTRANCE  TO  MR.  MEEKER  S  HOME  : 
THE  ROOF  OF  THE  BIG  PORCH,  WHILE  FORMING  A  SUB¬ 
STANTIAL  SHELTER,  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  THE  EFFECT  OF 
A  PERGOLA. 

pillars  and  parapet,  and  sides  of  the  steps. 
Soldier  courses  were  also  used  for  the  win¬ 
dow  caps  and  sills.  As  a  rough-faced  brick 
was  chosen,  and  laid  with  half-inch,  black, 
raked-out  joints,  a  very  interesting  effect 
was  obtained. 

The  second  story  is  covered  with  hand- 
sawn,  ten-inch  cypress  siding,  stained  black, 
and  a  lighter  note  is  struck  by  the  door  and 
window  sash, 
which  are  paint¬ 
ed  white.  For 
the  roof,  glazed 
Spanish  tiles  are 
employed,  their 
dark  brown  tones 
being  especially 
effective  with  the 
rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  the 
most  interesting 
feature  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  the  ver¬ 
anda — i  d  feet 
wide  and  42  feet 
long — that  runs 
across  the  entire 
front  of  the 
house,  affording 
a  long,  sheltered 
place  for  outdoor 


living.  The  brick 
pillars  support  a  flat 
tin  roof  resting  upon 
cypress  beams  that 
project  above  the  long- 
front  timber,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  pergola 
and  thus  adding  a 
little  decorative  touch 
to  the  simple,  solid 
construction.  Above 
this  veranda,  over  the 
entrance,  is  a  small 
balcony  that  opens 
with  glass  doors  from 
a  sewing  room. 

Indoors  the  wood¬ 
work  and  trim  are  of 
oak,  finished  in  the 
natural  tone,  the 
wood  being  filled  with 
a  colorless  paste  filler 
and  then  waxed.  This  gives  a  soft  and  beau¬ 
tiful  surface  that  is  extremely  restful  and 
pleasing.  The  doors  throughout  are  pan¬ 
eled  in  the  Craftsman  style,  the  wide  and 
massive  front  door  with  its  hammered  cop¬ 
per  knocker,  long  strap  hinges  and  old- 
fashioned  latch  being  especially  striking 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  house. 

The  chandeliers  and  other  fixtures  are  all 
of  handwrought,  hammered  copper,  and  the 
wood  basket  and  newel-post  lamp  are  from 


CORNER  OF  THE  MEEKERS’  LIVING  ROOM:  THE  BUILT-IN  SEAT  AND  BOOKSHELVES 
ON  EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  BRICK  FIREPLACE,  THE  GLASS  DOORS  AND  BEAMED  CEILING 
ARE  DEFINITELY  CRAFTSMAN  IN  EFFECT. 
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comp  rising 
two  large 
front  bed¬ 
rooms  each 
with  a  private 
bath;  the 
sewing  room 
between 
them  ;  a  good- 
si  z  e  d  b  ed- 
room  in  the 


DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  MEEKER  HOME,  WITH  PANELED 
WALLS,  BUILT-IN  SIDEBOARD  AND  TASTEFUL  FURNI¬ 
TURE. 

the  Craftsman  shops  at  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

The  plans  of  the  Meeker  house  show  an 
exceptionally  practical  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  and  a  generous  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  use  of  space.  From  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  with  its  built-in  seats,  one  steps  into 
the  long  hall  that  is  separated  by  sliding 
doors  from  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 
both  of  which  have  bay  windows  overlook¬ 
ing  the  porch.  The  big 
living  room  is  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  open  fire¬ 
place,  the  seat  and  book¬ 
shelves  on  either  side, 
and  the  double  glass 
doors  that  open  onto 
the  sheltered  porch  at 
the  rear.  The  dining 
room  also  has  a  fire¬ 
place,  and  in  the  nearby 
alcove  are  a  built-in 
seat  and  a  sideboard  de¬ 
signed  by  Mrs.  Meeker. 

The  arrangement  of 
the  kitchen  and  pantry 
as  well  as  the  front  and 
back  stairs  is  especially 
convenient,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  feature  is  the  lava¬ 
tory  provided  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall. 

The  next  floor  is 
equally  compact  and 
comfortable  in  plan. 


rear  c  o  tu¬ 
rn  u  n  i  c  a  t- 
ing  with  one 
of  the  bath¬ 
rooms.  and  a 
maid’s  room 
opening  onto 
a  balcony 
above  the 
kitchen  porch.  The  long  seat  below  the 
wide  window  group  on  the  landing  gives  an 
attractive  touch  to  the  staircase. 

THE  second  house  pictured  here  was 
built  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  Mr. 
George  Roberts.  The  specifications  were 
written  and  the  plans  were  modified  and  re- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE 
MEEKER  HOME. 
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drawn  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself  from  a  set 
of  Craftsman  plans  which  we  published  in 
1907.  He  also  superintended  the  building 
operations. 

The  house  is  set  on 
a  foundation  of  cut 
stone  which  was  also 
used  for  the  low  posts 
of  the  porch.  The 
walls  of  the  first  story, 
as  well  as  the  chim¬ 
neys,  are  of  brick,  and 
above  this  shingles  are 
employed.  Shingles 
are  likewise  used  for 
the  main  roof  and  that 
of  the  porch.  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  very  simple  in 
design,  the  veranda, 
bay  window  and  tall 
chimney  being  the  only 
projections  that  vary 
the  rectangular  build¬ 
ing- 

For  the  interior  fin¬ 
ish,  Mr.  Roberts  se¬ 
lected  plain-sawn  white  oak  for  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  hall,  staircase,  living  room  and  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  bathroom  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms  are  finished  in  poplar,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  woodwork  of  the  house  is  yellow 
pine.  The  downstairs  trim  is  stained  with 
Craftsman  Lustre,  which  results  in  a  dull, 
mellow  surface  of  soft  brown.  As  the  pho¬ 
tographs  disclose.  Craftsman  designs  were 
followed  for  both  woodwork  and  built-in 
furnishings,  giving  the  rooms  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sturdy,  unpretentious  charm. 

The  first  floor  plan,  while  very  simple,  is 
practical  and  homelike  in  arrangement.  The 
small  vestibule  that  leads  from  the  porch 
into  the  hall  shields  the  living  room  from 
draughts  and  insures  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  wide  open¬ 
ings  with  post-and-panel  construction  that 
separate  the  living  room  from  dining  room 
and  hall,  give  one  a  sense  of  spaciousness 
throughout  the  lower  floor,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  pleasing  treatment  of  the 
woodwork. 

The  open  fireplaces,  the  nook  effect  in  the 
front  of  the  living  room,  the  built-in  side¬ 
board  and  china  closet  that  make  the  dining 
room  so  interesting,  and  the  wide,  pleasant 
groups  of  windows — these  are  all  practical 
and  decorative  features  of  the  interior. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  with  its 
big  storage  closet  and  entry,  and  the  coat 
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closet  between  the 
kitchen  and  hall,  com¬ 
bine  convenience  of  lay- 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE 
MEEKER  HOME. 


out  with  careful  economy  of  construction. 

The  second  floor  plan — which  we  have 
not  space  to  show — comprises  four  good- 
sized  bedrooms  and  bath,  and  the  front, 
right-hand  room  has  a  fireplace  directly 
above  the  one  in  the  living  room. 

Altogether,  both  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  this  house,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  one,  denote  careful  thought  for 
the  essentials  of  comfortable  home  life,  and 
an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Craftsman  plans 
to  the  personal  needs  and  tastes  of  the  re¬ 
spective  owners. 

A  point  worth  noting  in  both  the  Meeker 
and  the  Roberts  home  is  the  judicious  way 
in  which  the  woodwork  has  been  used 
throughout  the  interior  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  built-in  furnishings  have  been 
designed  and  made.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  photographs  of  the  halls  and  various 
rooms,  both  the  trim  and  fittings  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  simplicity  and  sturdiness 
of  form,  giving  one  an  impression  of  solid 
home  comfort.  At  the  same  time  they  pos¬ 
sess  certain  decorative  qualities  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  line  that  give  the  rooms  an  at¬ 
tractive,  friendly  air.  Their  mellow  finish, 
too.  with  its  soft  emphasizing  of  the  grain 
and  tone  of  the  wood,  contributes  to  the 
general  atmosphere  of  restfulness. 


SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS 


The  built-in  features  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  for  they  show  not  only  artistic 
design  and  good  materials,  but  also  a  high 
quality  of  workmanship.  There  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  absence  of  ornamentation,  the  decora¬ 
tive  effect  being  based,  in  each  instance,  on 
practical  construction,  varied  occasionally 
by  a  panel  or  similar  structural  device,  or 
by  the  use  of  hammered  metal  trim  as  sim¬ 
ple  in  pattern  as  the  woodwork  itself. 

This  lavish  use  of  wood  throughout  the 
halls,  staircases  and  living  rooms  results  in 
an  air  of  per¬ 
manence  that 
is  particularly 
satisfying,  and 
forms  a  pleas¬ 
ant  contrast  to 
one’s  memories 
of  hastily  built 
suburban 
houses  whose 
flimsy  trim  and 
unsatisfactory 
walls  seem  a 
fitting  b  a  c  k- 
ground  for  the 
unfo  rt  unate 
tenants  who 
move  in  and 
out  every  year 
or  so  in  their 
attempts  to 
find  a  comfort¬ 
able  home. 


HOME  OF  MR.  GEORGE  ROBERTS,  LEXINGTON,  KEN¬ 
TUCKY,  WHICH  WAS  BUILT  FROM  A  MODIFIED  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  DESIGN. 

Moreover,  woodwork  such  as  embodied 
in  the  two  houses  illustrated  here  helps  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  furniture  needed, 
and  forms  a  pleasant  and  dignified  setting 
for  the  various  pieces,  which,  if  well 
chosen,  gain  in  importance  and  charm  by 
being  few  rather  than  many.  In  fact,  both 
the  Meeker  and  the  Roberts  houses  are  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  the  benefits,  practical 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  ROBERTS’  HOUSE:  THE  BRICK  CHIMNEYPIECE,  PLEASANT 
WINDOW  GROUPS  AND  SIMPLE  FURNITURE  ALL  BESPEAK  THE  CRAFTSMAN  INFLUENCE. 
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BUILT-IN  SIDEBOARD  IN  THE  ROBERTS’  DINING  ROOM, 
FILLING  THE  ALCOVE  BENEATH  THE  WINDOW  GROUP. 


a  sense  of  indoor  freedom  is 
the  use  of  carefully  chosen  and 
wisely  placed  rugs  on  the  well 
made  and  smoothly  finished 
floors.  Here  again,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  coverings  are 
few,  minimizing  the  work  of 
house-cleaning  and  giving  that 
feeling  of  sanitation  which  the 
modern  housewife  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  appreciate. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the 
homelike  effect  of  these  houses 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
tain  open  fireplaces.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  note  that  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  photographs  of 
home  interiors  that  are  sent  to  The 
Craftsman  for  comment  or  for  publica¬ 
tion,  the  fireplace  is  made  the  chief  feat¬ 
ure  of  attraction.  It  forms  the  nucleus 
for  the  structural  and  decorative  in- 


and  jesthetic,  that  can  be  gained  by  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  furnishings, 
and  in  an  age  when  many  of  our  house¬ 
holds  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
superfluous  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  the 
lesson  may  well  be  taken  to  heart. 

Another  thing  that  adds  to  the  spacious¬ 
ness  of  the  rooms  and  gives  these  interiors 

- -  2Z-  8"  _ _ 


DETAIL  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  ROBERTS’  HOME, 
£  WHICH  GIVES  SOME  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  DECORATIVE 
10  EFFECT  OF  THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES. 

terest  of  the  lower  floor,  and  affords  the 
natural  center  for  family  life  and  friendly 
gatherings.  In  its  design  and  construction 
this  important  architectural  member  usual¬ 
ly  presents  that  quiet  dignity  of  form  and 
richness  of  texture  that  is  coming  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  modern  chimneypiece, 
and  in  doing  so  is  in  harmony  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  the  rooms. 

The  points  that  we  have  mentioned  are, 
of  course,  only  details  in  the  general  archi¬ 
tectural  and  furnishing  scheme ;  but  it  is 
often  just  such  seemingly  minor  matters 
that  may  make  or  mar  the  final  comfort  or 
beauty  of  a  home. 
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THE  SEEDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

EEDS  at  best  are  little  things,  easily 
passed  by ;  yet  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  universe  there  is  hardly  a  created 
thing  of  more  mighty  importance. 
Primarily  they  are  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  vegetable  species :  within  them 
lies  the  seat  of  life.  And  the  seeds  of  the 
earth  are  multitudinous,  each  one  having 
a  peculiarity  of  form  and  color  especially 
its  own.  One  may  hold  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  seeds  similar  in  appearance  and  yet 
so  different  in  purpose  that  only  the  most 
burning  imagination  can  form  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  offspring  which  it  is  their  des¬ 
tiny  to  bring  forth. 

The  most  delicate  and  fairest  flowers, 
perhaps  baby’s  breath  and  love-in-a-mist 
may  cover  a  section  of  the  garden  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  seeds  sown ;  and  at  the  same  time 
great  oaks,  maples,  willows,  pines,  beeches, 
ashes  and  every  other  form  of  tree  that 
grows,  stand  in  the  forest  because  of  the 
seeds  sown  by  the  wind  or  dropped,  like 
acorns,  into  their  places.  The  grass  form¬ 
ing  the  greensward  about  the  home ;  the 
grain  of  the  field  giving  food  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  waving  corn  and  climbing  bean,  are 
all  the  outcome  of  myriads  of  seeds  possible 
to  hold  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

The  exteriors  of  seeds  give  no  suggestion 
of  the  regal  color  and  beauty  which  they 
ultimately  bring  forth,  or  of  their  benefits 
to  mankind.  Nasturtium  seeds  are  larger 
than  those  of  pines  and  many  other  trees ; 
the  seeds  of  the  cardinal  flower  and  Shirley 
poppies  are  so  small  as  to  appear  of  no 
more  value  than  flecks  of  dust. 

Undoubtedly  February  is  the  month  of 
the  year  in  which  to  give  grave  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  seeds,  since  it  is  a  time  accentuat¬ 
ing  their  infinite  possibilities.  Taking  into 
account  also  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
spring  advances,  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to 
supply  oneself  in  advance  with  the  seeds 
desirable  to  plant  about  the  home.  Many 
there  are,  besides,  that  can  be  started  in  the 
house  or  under  glass  in  late  February  or 
early  March,  thereby  gaining  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  in  the  appearance  of 
their  flowers. 

Every  one  it  is  true  has  not  a  glass-house 
in  which  to  start  seeds,  but  the  majority  of 
people  living  in  the  country  have  a  sun 
room,  an  enclosed  veranda,  a  sun-flooded 
window  or  some  appropriate  place  wherein 
the  seeds  of  their  choice  can  be  started.  In 


general  the  experience  of  mankind  is  with 
flower  seeds  rather  than  with  those  of 
trees  sown  by  the  wind,  or  scattered  by 
Nature’s  helpers,  the  birds,  squirrels  and 
other  ground  animals.  Vegetable  seeds  are 
mostly  planted  by  men,  whose  regular  labor 
it  is,  and  who  are  as  sagacious  in  gauging 
the  time  to  begin  ploughing  as  housekeepers 
are  in  attending  to  spring  cleaning.  But 
flower  seeds  are  intimately  known  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women  of  the  home.  They  know 
them  and  they  are  pleased  to  plant  them : 
the  more  pity  that  so  few  gain  the  legiti¬ 
mate  benefits  from  buying  them  in  good 
season. 

A  small  boy  who  visited  the  writer  one 
spring,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
torment  imaginable.  He  was  never  by  any 
chance  in  the  place  where  he  was  expected 
to  be,  never  doing  the  thing  that  he  should 
have  done.  The  hours  were  counted  until 
his  departure.  But  before  this  day,  in  late 
March,  he  broke  into  a  closet  in  the  rear 
hall  of  the  house  and  found  there  some 
twenty  packages  of  flower  seeds  supposed 
to  be  safely  hidden.  In  finding  them  he 
found  likewise  his  occupation.  With  the 
utmost  deliberation  he  took  these  seeds  and 
began  their  planting,  saying  no  word  of  his 
intention  to  any  one. 

As  it  happened  this  boy  knew  the  im¬ 
portant  classes  into  which  seeds  are  divid¬ 
ed:  hardy  annuals  and  half  hardy  annuals, 
hardy  perennials  and  half  hardy  biennials. 
He  knew  that  the  hardy  annual  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  garden,  many 
of  them  like  Shirley  poppies,  cornflowers, 
miniature  sunflowers,  annual  phlox,  pe¬ 
tunias,  alyssum,  candytuft  and  others  grow¬ 
ing  best  when  not  disturbed  later  by  trans¬ 
planting;  and  he  knew  the  ways  of  such 
annuals  as  Chinese  asters,  four-o’clocks, 
zinnias,  mignonette,  marigolds,  annual  lark¬ 
spurs  and  cosmos.  He  knew  that  half 
hardy  annuals  required  a  different  treatment 
from  those  altogether  hardy  since  they  were 
not  as  able  to  resist  cold  and  changeable 
weather  conditions.  It  was  these  that  he 
planted  carefully  in  shallow  boxes,  intend¬ 
ing  to  coax  them  to  sprout  under  the  bril¬ 
liant  sun  of  the  dining-room  windows. 
Balsams,  stocks,  salpiglossis  and  a  few 
others  he  recognized  as  among  this  class  of 
seeds. 

Over  the  perennials  that  he  found  he 
probably  shook  his  head  somewhat,  for  he 
knew  that  they  bloom  sparingly  the  first 
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season  that  they  are  planted,  and  not  until 
the  second  year  of  their  growth  do  they 
come  into  their  full  beauty,  then  living  on 
from  year  to  year,  increasing  in  size  and 
ability  to  bear  profusely.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  as  the  most  enduring, 
profitable  plants  for  the  home  garden.  In 
fact  no  garden  can  do  without  such  noble 
perennials  as  columbines,  delphiniums, 
hollyhocks,  sweet  Williams,  lobelias,  flax, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  others  that  can 
readily  be  raised  from  seeds.  Such  peren¬ 
nial  seeds  as  this  boy  found  nevertheless 
he  soaked  overnight,  hiding  them  meantime 
so  that  his  plan  should  not  become  known. 
He  believed,  with  many  of  the  best  gar¬ 
deners,  that  perennials  start  more  quickly 
when  given  this  little  encouragement. 

Of  course  annuals  bloom  riotously  the 
first  year  of  their  lives  and  keep  on  so  doing 
until  they  have  formed  their  seed,  after 
which  they  shrivel  and  die.  The  seeds  of 
Shirley  poppies,  found  among  the  packages, 
this  boy  simply  scattered  over  the  soil  in 
a  well  selected  spot  of  the  garden.  Sweet 
peas  he  buried  six  inches  deep  in  the 
ground  and  a  package  containing  portulacca 
seeds  he  laid  aside,  knowing  that  the  heat 
of  June  was  required  to  germinate  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  few  perennials  that  he  sowed 
were  planted  the  day  following  in  such  dis¬ 
carded  shallow  boxes  as  he  discovered  in 
the  cellar  and  tool  house. 

With  half  hardy  biennials  and  tender 
house  plants  this  boy  had  had  as  yet  little 
experience,  feeling  their  management  to  be 
a  little  beyond  his  ken,  mostly  given  over  to 
professional  gardeners  and  to  those  who 
have  glass  houses  in  which  to  start  their 
seeds  or  cuttings.  His  eagerness  also  to 
see  results  from  his  labors  was  too  great  to 
count  among  his  favorites  this  class  of 
plants,  which  takes  two  years  to  grow  and 
bloom  and  which  then  dies  utterly.  Besides 
he  was  well  aware  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  colorful  gardens  are  made 
without  biennials. 

The  secretiveness  he  employed  in  his  oc¬ 
cupation  and  the  diligence  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  prompted  the  belief  that  he  was 
deep  in  mischief  and  an  investigation  of  his 
acts  was  started.  On  finding  that  he  had 
planted  the  greater  number  of  seeds  set 
aside  for  the  garden  the  writer  was  strong 
in  her  wish  never  to  have  that  particular 
boy  in  her  house  again.  But  when  in  self 
defense  the  little  fellow  began  to  show  the 
places  where  he  had  planted  the  seeds  in¬ 


dicating  the  labels  neatly  staked  and  exactly 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  row,  to  explain 
the  method  of  his  planting,  all  displeasure 
with  him,  left  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  tormented  and  a  friendship  between 
them  was  established  which  exists  to  this 
day. 

This  boy  was  instinctively  a  gardener, 
with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  seeds.  The 
ability  to  handle  them  and  skill  in  placing 
them  in  the  ground  were  as  the  marrow  of 
his  bones.  His  joy  in  planting  them,  more¬ 
over,  was  very  great.  He  knew  also  just 
what  to  expect  from  each  seed  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  sprout ;  their  different  kinds  of  baby 
leaves,  their  subtle  mysterious  ways  were 
more  familiar  to  him,  as  his  mother  la¬ 
mented,  than  the  intricacies  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  tables.  The  greater  part  of  this 
knowledge  he  had  gained  through  personal 
experiments,  for  from  the  time  that  he  had 
begun  to  walk  he  had  been  allotted  a  seed 
bed  and  taught  by  an  old  gardener  of  the 
family  to  use  its  spaces  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

The  seed  bed  is  not  only  an  excellent 
training  school  for  a  child,  but  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  connection  with  every  garden  either 
large  or  small.  In  the  seed  bed  the  indi¬ 
vidual  simply  plays  the  part  of  Dame  Na¬ 
ture,  a  work  of  fascination.  The  soil  of  a 
seed  bed  is,  above  all,  important.  It  should 
be  well  drained,  plentifully  enriched  with 
manure,  freed  from  weeds  and  all  foreign 
matter.  The  custom  is  to  sow  seeds  in  such 
beds  in  drills,  to  label  them  carefully  and 
when  they  have  sufficiently  developed  to 
transplant  them  into  their  permanent  places 
in  the  garden. 

To  buy  for  the  garden  every  plant  that  it 
contains  involves  considerable  cost,  but  one 
greatly  reduced  by  an  intelligent  use  of 
seeds.  And  as  this  boy  had  been  taught  by 
his  friend,  the  gardener,  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  should  not  pass  without  a  selection 
being  made  for  both  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  since  the  earlier  such  orders  are 
placed  the  better  service  can  be  expected 
from  seedsmen.  There  is  no  necessity  to  sow 
seeds  the  instant  that  they  are  bought,  al¬ 
though  the  temptation  is  great.  But  in  the 
thought  that  a  number  of  neat  little  pack¬ 
ages  are  ready  to  be  opened  and  their  con¬ 
tents  strewn  over  the  ground  when  the  air 
is  warm  and  the  call  of  spring  seductive,  the 
garden  planter  finds  consolation,  and  the 
rich  anticipation  of  the  day  when  he  shall 
go  forth  to  do  his  work. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  MODERN 
TILE  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  ARCH¬ 
ITECTURE 


AN  INTERESTING  COMBINATION  OF  TILES  SHOWING 
QUAINTLY  GROTESQUE  DESIGNS  WITH  HUMAN,  ANI¬ 
MAL  AND  BIRD  FIGURES  :  THESE  TILES  AND  OTHERS 
IN  THIS  ARTICLE  WERE  DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY 
BATCHELDER  AND  BROWN. 


THE  value  of  tile  as  to  both  durability 
and  beauty  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized — in  fact,  archaeologists  have 
discovered  examples  of  tile  and 
other  clay  products  which  antedate  the 
Christian  era  by  several  thousand  years, 
most  of  these  relics  being  well  preserved 
even  in  brilliancy  of  coloring.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  such  remains  are  the 
decorative  tiles  and  inscription-bearing  tab¬ 
lets  of  Babylon,  while  those  of  later  date 
include  the  elaborate  mosaic  floors  and 
pavements  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  tile 
floors  of  European  cathedrals,  abbeys  and 


TILE  WITH  WHIMSICAL  BIRD-AND-BOUGH  DESIGN  AP¬ 
PROPRIATE  FOR  THE  NURSERY  CHIMNEYPIECE. 


churches,  some  bearing  armorial,  pictorial 
and  symbolic  designs. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  popularity 
of  tile  seems  to  be  only  a  comparatively  re- 


A  DISTINCTIVE  CALIFORNIA  TILE  ADORNED  WITH  THE 
HISTORIC  BELLS  OF  A  FAMOUS  MISSION. 

cent  development,  for  according  to  a  Wash¬ 
ington  authority  there  was  not  a  tile  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  United  States  half  a  century 
ago.  Today,  fortunately,  this  neglected 
craft  is  coming  into  its  own,  and  architects 
all  over  the  land  are  realizing  the  artistic; 
qualities  of  this  product.  They  are  finding 
it  a  useful  and  attractive  material  for  chim- 
neypieces  and  hearths,  for  the  floors  of  cor¬ 
ridors,  vestibules,  porches,  patios  and 
courts,  as  well  as  for  those  of  large  halls, 
museums  and  libraries.  Moreover,  they  are 
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beginning  to  appreciate  the  al¬ 
most  endless  possibilities  of 
this  adaptable  unit  for  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  materials,  such 
as  brick  and  concrete — a  use 
which  results  in  remarkably 
pleasing  variety  of  texture  as 
well  as  coloring  and  design. 

So  we  find  in  many  of  our 
modern  buildings,  in  both  city 
and  suburbs,  tiles  used  with 
unusual  and  charming  effect. 

Often  they  appear  in  the  form 
of  mosaic  or  geometric  pat¬ 
terns  in  plain  brick  or  concrete 
walls,  as  medallions  between 
the  windows  or  as  borders  run¬ 
ning  below  the  eaves.  And 
when  wisely  designed  and 
carefully  placed,  these  tile 
decorations  add  a  note  of  great 
distinction.  They  may  be  said 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
architecture  as  embroidery  does  to  fabrics, 
for  they  furnish  a  contrasting  touch  of  tex¬ 
ture,  color  and  pattern,  emphasizing  some 
point  of  interest  or  breaking  up  a  plain 
surface  by  their  note  of  decoration. 

Most  of  the  tiles  one  sees  are  rectangu¬ 
lar,  either  square  or  oblong.  Some  are 
made  with  flat,  smooth  surfaces,  sometimes 
glazed,  at  other  times  left  with  a  full  finish 
that  brings  out  the  irregular  quality  of  the 
clay.  In  many  the  color  is  even,  while  in 
others  it  varies  from  light  to  dark  shades, 
giving  the  tile  a  mottled  or  blended  effect 


TILE  IN  LOW  RELIEF  WITH  DECORATIVE  ROSE-AND- 
FLOWER-POT  MOTIF. 


ALTAR  AND  REREDOS  IN  ST.  MATTHIAS  CHAPEL,  LOS 
ANGELES  :  A  REMARKABLY  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLE  OF 
TILE  CONSTRUCTION. 

that  is  very  soft  and  mellow.  On  the  whole, 
the  tints  used  for  modern  tiles  are  some¬ 
what  subdued  in  tone,  including  mossy 
greens,  earth-browns,  dull  blues  and  occa¬ 
sionally  brighter  and  richer  notes  of  orange 
and  terra  cotta.  And  each  of  these  colors 
ranges,  of  course,  from  deep  dark  tones  to 
pale  and  delicate  ones,  so  that  the  architect 
and  home-builder  have  a  wide  field  for 
choice. 

While  the  plain-surfaced  tiles  are  full  of 
possibilities  for  unique  and  delightful  orna¬ 
mentation  in  many  branches  of  architecture, 
both  exterior  and  interior,  even  greater  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  attained  bv  the  use  of  tiles 
bearing  patterns  in  outline  or  low  relief. 
Most  of  these  are  rather  simple,  yet  hold¬ 
ing  a  definite  pictorial  value.  Convention¬ 
alized  flowers,  leaves  and  fruit  are  used,  in¬ 
terwoven  sometimes  with  bird  and  animal 
designs,  the  latter  done  with  a  certain  naive, 
humorous  spirit  that  is  especially  appealing. 
Peacocks  spread  their  proud  tails  into  semi¬ 
geometric  backgrounds ;  birds  of  humbler 
plumage  perch  solemnly  or  gaily  upon 
carefully  arranged  boughs;  fat  ducks  wad¬ 
dle  ludicrously  in  farmyard  processions ; 
little  dogs  compose  their  quadrupedal  selves 
into  ornamental  designs ;  and  once  in  a 
while  a  human  being,  fantastic  in  garb  and 
whimsical  in  mien,  marches  with  the  rest. 

Landscapes,  trees  and  buildings  also 
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FIREPLACE  IN  “aKCADY,”  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  KNAPP, 
MONTECITO,  REVEALING  AN  UNUSUALLY  PICTURESQUE 
USE  OF  PLAIN  AND  FIGURED  TILES. 

adorn  these  embossed  or  incised  tiles,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  suggestion  of  perspective,  and 
here  and  there  old-time  ships  are  seen  sail¬ 
ing  gallantly  over  stormy  seas.  In  short, 
the  subjects  and  their  treatment  are  full  of 
picturesque  though  unaffected  charm,  and 
their  use  among  plain  tiles,  as  medallions, 
friezes  or  borders,  enhances  with  an  accent 
of  faintly  humorous  distinction  the  room  or 
wall  in  which  they  are  placed. 

We  are  showing  here  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  illustrating  tiles  that  are  being  made 
today  in  California,  for  they  reveal  not  only 
the  ornamental  quality  of  the  units  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  some  in¬ 
teresting  ways  of  using 
them. 

One  of  the  fireplace 
views  shows  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  and  peculiarly 
pleasing  form  of  chim- 
n  e  y  p  i  e  c  e  construction, 
and  here  the  plain  square 
units  are  broken  by  bands 
of  tiles  carrying  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  grapevine 
pattern,  while  above  the 
fireplace  opening  three 
others  appear  on  which 
human,  animal  and  bird 
figures  are  seen.  The 
ornamental  tiles,  it  will  be 


noticed,  follow  the  main 
structural  lines  of  the  chim- 
neypiece,  adding  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  as  well  as  to 
the  surface  interest. 

The  other  fireplace  illustra¬ 
tion  discloses  an  effective  use 
of  long  narrow  tiles  which 
are  especially  in  keeping  with 
the  general  construction  of 
the  inglenook.  The  hood 
with  its  metal  bands,  the 
built-in  seats  on  each  side,  the 
tile  hearth,  the  simple  sturdy 
woodwork  of  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  the  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dows  which  add  their  note  of 
color  and  light,  are  particu¬ 
larly  worth  studying,  for  they 
result  in  an  unusually  home¬ 
like  and  inviting  atmosphere. 

Another  use  of  these  tiles 
is  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
the  altar  and  reredos  in  St.  Matthias 
Chapel,  Los  Angeles,  the  effect  being  espe¬ 
cially  impressive,  both  in  the  altar  and  its 
screen  as  a  whole  and  in  each  separate 
detail. 

From  these  few  examples  one  can  gather 
many  suggestions  for  the  use  of  this  form 
of  architectural  decoration,  and  judging 
from  its  present  increasing  popularity,  the 
tile  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  beautifying  of  our  buildings  and  homes. 
For  by  its  use  one  can  introduce  a  note  of 
color  just  where  it  is  needed  in  wall,  floor 
or  chimneypiece,  add  a  bit  of  relief  decora¬ 
tion  to  a  flat  surface,  or  give  to  some  im¬ 
portant  architectural  point  a  touch  of  em¬ 
phasis  and  distinction. 


INGLENOOK  IN  LOS  ANGELES  HOME,  WITH  TILED  FIREPLACE  AND  HEARTH. 
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THE  VALUE  OE  RIGHT  LIGHT¬ 
ING  FOR  SCULPTURE,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  DETAIL  AND 
PAINTINGS 

HE  relation  between  light  and  art 
is  not  only  one  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  both  artist  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  engineer,  but  it  is  also  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  the  most  effective  and  pleasing 
results  with  natural  or  artificial  lighting  in 
art  gallery,  museum,  studio  and  home. 
Readers  and  students  who  are  interested  in 
this  many-sided  problem  will  find  much 
helpful  information  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
“Light  and  Art,”  by  Mr.  M.  Luckiesh.  In 
this  leaflet  is  reprinted  an  article  which  was 
originally  published  in  the  Lighting  Jour¬ 
nal  for  March,  1913,  and  from  which  we 
give  a  few  extracts  here. 

Light,  says  Mr.  Luckiesh,  has  been 
termed  the  “soul  of  art,”  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  artists  have  given  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  engineer  little  data  to  assist  him  in  the 
aesthetic  field.  “It  is  strangely  true,”  he 
continues,  “that  artists  have  often  shown 
an  antipathy  to  science,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  problems  they  must  face 
often  require  for  their  solution  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  many  laws  of  light  and  vi¬ 
sion.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
lighting  expert  to  call  on  his  own  resources, 
which  if  lacking  must  be  developed. 

“Most  illuminating  engineers  are  empiri¬ 
cists,"  says  Mr.  Luckiesh,  “thinking  in 
such  unemotional  terms  as  watts  per  square 
foot  and  efficiency.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  lighting  can 
be  done  empirically.  However,  before  the 
lighting  expert  can  enter  the  domain  of 
art-lighting  he  must  be  prepared  to  look 
with  the  artist  out  of  the  ‘eyes  of  his  soul’ 
and  learn  to  think  in  emotional  terms.  Art 
cannot  be  manufactured  and  likewise  art¬ 
lighting  will  not  be  successful  when  applied 
by  ‘rule  of  thumb.’  Scientific  facts  often 
Become  artistic  lies,  and  the  lighting  expert 
must  remember  that  art  depicts  only  what 
appears  to  be,  often  disregarding  facts.” 

Mr.  Luckiesh  then  takes  up  the  question 
of  lighting  with  relation  to  sculpture,  ar¬ 
chitectural  detail  and  paintings.  “Solid 
modeling  and  real  light  and  shade,”  he 
points  out,  “are  the  special  means  which  the 
sculptor  alone  among  the  imitative  artists 
enjoys.  Single  outlines  are  means  which 


the  sculptor  enjoys  in  common  with  the 
painter,  and  when  we  consider  work  exe¬ 
cuted  in  very  low  relief  it  is  evident  that 
the  principle  of  such  work  is  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sculpture  at  all.  ...  In  truly 
three-dimensional  sculpture  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  low-relief)  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows  within  the  boundary  lines  are  quite 
essential.  This  means  there  must  be  di¬ 
rected  light  on  this  class  of  art  production. 
The  directed  light  may  come  from  a  small 
or  large  source,  depending  on  the  effect  de¬ 
sired.  Likewise  the  direction  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.” 

To  illustrate  this  point  the  author  uses 
photographs  of  a  piece  of  sculpture — the 
Head  of  the  father  in  the  Laocoon  group — 
and  shows  the  head  as  it  appears  with  dif¬ 
ferent  lightings.  The  natural  expression 
of  the  face  should  of  course  be  one  of 
tragic  pain,  an  expression  which  is  best  ef¬ 
fected  by  bold,  sharp  shadows  from  point 
sources  properly  placed.  And  by  means  of 
these  illustrations  Mr.  Luckiesh  clearly 
shows  how  marked  is  the  difference  in  ex¬ 
pression,  general  effect  and  detail,  when 
the  direction  of  lighting  is  varied.  For  in¬ 
stance,  lighted  only  from  above,  the  face 
has  almost  a  cheerful  expression ;  lighted 
from  below  it  is  stem;  lighted  from  the 
left  it  is  sad,  while  from  the  right  it  is 
tragic.  Equally  varied  results,  he  shows, 
are  gained  by  diffused  and  direct  lighting 
from  two  or  more  directions. 

It  is  evident,  remarks  Mr.  Luckiesh,  that 
a  preponderance  of  highly  diffused  light  is 
undesirable  in  the  lighting  of  sculpture. 
“However,”  he  adds,  “a  certain  amount  of 
diffused  light  combined  with  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  directed  light  is  necessary  in  at¬ 
taining  the  most  desirable  illumination.  The 
photographer  no  doubt  could  give  to  the 
illuminating  engineer  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  amounts  and  relative 
direction  of  the  diffused  and  directed  light 
which  satisfactorily  illuminate  his  subject 
for  him.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
subject  sit  for  several  photographers  in 
various  studios  until  each  had  satisfied  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  lighting,  then  make  an  analysis 
of  the  distribution  of  light.” 

Mr.  Luckiesh  also  points  out  that  in  low 
reliefs,  where  the  third  dimension  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  the  question  of  direction 
of  light  is  of  far  less  importance,  the  only 
precaution  being  to  avoid  either  purely  dif¬ 
fused  or  purely  direct  light.  But  the  domi¬ 
nant  direction  of  the  light  will  have  little 
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effect  on  the  expression  of  the  work;  the 
contour  being  the  important  consideration, 
it  is  practically  as  well  revealed  with  light 
Incident  from  any  direction. 

In  the  case  of  architectural  detail  such 
as  moldings  and  friezes,  says  Mr.  Luckiesh, 
the  direction  of  the  incident  light  is  of  less 
importance  than  in  purely  sculptural  art, 
although  it  is  safe  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  too  much  diffused  light.  The  use  of  a 
tinted  surface  coating  will  tend  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  too  much  diffusion,  for  the 
tint  will  be  somewhat  darker  in  the  hollows, 
thus  emphasizing  the  design  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  surface  from  seeming  flat. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of 
quality  of  light,  which  Mr.  Luckiesh  takes 
up  in  connection  with  paintings.  “Purely 
conventional  decorative  painting,”  he  says, 
“is  not  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
cident  light,  but  the  quality  or  color  value 
of  the  light  is  of  importance.  There  has 
been  so  much  written  on  the  color-distor¬ 
tions  produced  by  various  illuminants  that 
no  one  would  think  of  illuminating  decora¬ 
tive  painting  with  light  sources  so  poverty- 
stricken  in  various  spectral  regions  as  the 
mercury  vapor  lamp.  Under  most  artifi¬ 
cial  illuminants  the  colors  simply  shift  fur¬ 
ther  toward  red  than  when  illuminated  by 
daylight.  That  is,  a  deep  yellow  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  orange,  a  bluish  purple  would  ap¬ 
proach  black,  while  a  red  would  appear 
brighter.  In  purely  conventional  decora¬ 
tive  painting  these  shifts  are  not  usually 
dangerous.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  colors  have  no  definite  or  fixed 
existence  of  their  own  once  they  are  out  of 
the  tube  because  they  are  so  influenced  by 
their  surroundings  and  so  affected  by  the 
quality  of  the  light  which  illuminates  them. 
In  this  class  of  decoration  apparent  varia¬ 
tions  in  light  and  shade  have  been  produced 
by  augmenting  certain  colors  by  directing 
a  certain  amount  of  properly  colored  light 
upon  them.  It  is  evident  that  enriched  col¬ 
ored  effects  likewise  can  be  thus  obtained.” 

As  to  mural  painting,  Mr.  Luckiesh  de¬ 
fines  this  as  occupying  a  position  midway 
between  purely  conventional  decorative 
painting  and  the  realistic  easel  picture.  “It 
must  be  so  real,”  he  says,  “that  it  tells  its 
story,  but  not  so  real  as  to  destroy  the  flat¬ 
ness  or  solidity  of  the  surface.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  architecture,  and  as  such  it  is  the 
applied  art  of  painting  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  It  becomes  of  interest  to  the 
illuminating  engineer  because  it  is  peculiar¬ 


ly  dependent  upon  its  surroundings.  The 
mural  painter  must  not  only  consider  the 
form  and  position  of  the  space  which  the 
painting  will  occupy,  but  he  has  not  availed 
himself  of  all  the  possibilities  if  he  fails  to 
consider  the  color  of  the  surrounding  walls 
and  the  quantity,  quality  and  direction  of 
the  light  which  his  painting  will  receive. 
But  suppose  the  mural  painter  has  recog¬ 
nized  all  these  things  and  has  completed  his 
work.  To  what  avail  are  his  pains  if  the 
illuminating  engineer  enters  later,  remodels 
the  system  of  lighting  according  to  empir¬ 
ical  rules,  paying  attention  to  watts  divid¬ 
ed  by  areas  instead  of  direction  and  quality 
of  light?  This  is  one  place  where  empiri¬ 
cism  will  not  succeed  unless  by  accident.” 

With  the  easel  picture,  as  Mr.  Luckiesh 
observes,  the  direction,  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  light  play  very  important  parts 
in  the  final  expression  of  the  work.  “Badly 
illuminated  paintings,”  he  continues,  “are 
so  common  that  all  of  us  can  recall  many 
cases.  It  is  true  that  paintings  are  well 
illuminated  with  difficulty.  Much  diffused 
light  eliminates  the  undesirable  results  of 
glare  due  to  specular  reflection.  But  there 
is  another  side  worthy  of  consideration. 
Experiments  indicate  that  each  picture  is 
most  satisfactorily  illuminated  by  a  direc¬ 
tion  and  quality  of  light  especially  adapted 
to  it.  Perhaps  the  artist  has  produced  his 
work  in  diffused  daylight  incident  from 
above.  He  has  chosen  his  values  of  light 
and  shade,  likewise  his  colors,  and  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  completed  picture.” 

Mr.  Luckiesh  has  found,  he  says,  from 
his  own  experiments,  that  a  painting  can 
be  made  to  assume  various  expressions  by 
varying  the  direction  and  quality  of  the 
light.  “The  experiments,”  he  states, 
“showed  that  very  great  changes  of  expres¬ 
sion  could  be  obtained  with  landscapes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cheaper  reproductions.  In 
some  cases  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
light  changed  the  picture  from  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  to  one  of  apparent  space,  bringing  out 
the  effect  of  perspective  and  atmosphere  in 
a  gratifying  manner.”  From  this  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  best  method  for  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  paintings  is  the  use  of  local  units 
emitting  light  of  a  certain  quality  befitting 
the  particular  case. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Luckiesh  says  that  he 
feels  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  illumi¬ 
nating  engineer  in  this  particular  class  of 
work.  Certainly  the  application  of  the 
principles  he  sets  forth  would  be  beneficial. 
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MUSHROOM  SHELVES:  BY  A.  S. 
ATKINSON 

HE  idea  of  raising  mushrooms  on 
shelves  in  the  cellar  for  winter  use 
may  seem  to  many  like  a  novelty, 
but  we  were  induced  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space  and  the  desire  to 
keep  the  litter  all  in  one  corner.  A  mush¬ 
room  bed  in  the  cellar  is  apt  to  be  unpleas¬ 
ant  both  in  sight  and  odor,  and  this  has 
kept  many  from  attempting  to  raise  these 
most  delicious  edibles  under  the  house.  It 
requires  very  little  space  to  yield  a  crop  of 
mushrooms  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of 
a  family  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  cost  is 
slight  provided  no  artificial  heat  other  than 
that  from  the  cellar  furnace  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  to  partition 
off  one  corner  of  the  cellar  with  rough,  un¬ 
dressed  boards,  sheathing  the  outside  with 
building  paper.  This  corner  room  had  a 
space  of  8  by  9  feet,  and  was  provided  with 
one  small  cellar  window.  One  of  the  hot  air 
pipes  from  the  furnace  passed  through  the 
partitioned  space  on  its  way  upstairs.  This 
was  our  stove — this  and  the  almost  air¬ 
tight  condition  of  the  room.  The  window 
provided  ventilation  and  such  light  as  we 
needed. 

Instead  of  making  a  spawn  bed  of  the 
whole  room,  we  built  a  series  of  shelves 
nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  with  a 
space  of  one  and  a  half  feet  between  shelves. 
The  lowest  shelf  was  one  foot  from  the 
floor,  and  the  others  18  inches  above  each 
one  below.  A  front  board  was  fastened  to 
each  shelf  to  hold  the  soil  and  manure  in 
position.  This  board  was  just  nine  inches 
wide  and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
shelves. 

Fresh  horse  manure  was  placed  on  each 
shelf  to  the  depth  of  12  inches,  and  then 
packed  down  to  nine  inches.  In  this  bed 
the  mushroom  spawn  was  then  planted  in 
the  usual  way,  two  inches  deep,  and  covered 
over  with  one  and  a  half  inches  of  garden 
soil.  This  left  eight  inches,  or  nearly  that, 
in  which  the  mushrooms  could  grow  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  bed  and  the  bottom  of 
the  next  shelf. 

Underneath  the  lowest  shelf  a  series  of 
drip  pans  was  arranged  to  collect  any  su¬ 
perfluous  moisture.  We  had  three  of  these 
drip  pans,  made  of  ordinary  shallow  boxes 
lined  with  tin.  They  were  large  enough  to 
slip  under  the  lowest  shelf  on  the  floor,  and 
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to  fit  snugly  together  in  a  row.  They  could 
be  taken  out  any  time  and  cleaned.  The 
floor  of  the  cellar  was  of  concrete  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  winter  it  was  scarcely  stained 
once  from  drippings. 

As  each  shelf  was  made  a  separate  bed 
you  can  readily  imagine  how  many  square 
feet  of  bed  surface  we  secured  in  this  cor¬ 
ner  room.  As  each  shelf  was  5  by  9  feet, 
we  got  45  square  feet  from  each  bed,  or 
180  feet  from  all  four  shelves.  Now  pro¬ 
fessional  mushroom  growers  state  that  200 
pounds  of  good  edible  mushrooms  can  be 
raised  from  each  100  square  feet  of  bed,  an 
estimate  which  would  have  made  our  yield 
about  360  pounds. 

We  didn’t  do  quite  as  well  as  that,  but 
we  did  secure  over  250  pounds  of  good 
mushrooms  from  the  shelves,  which  was  a 
fair  crop  and  a  good  investment.  If  we  had 
raised  the  mushrooms  for  market  we  might 
have  realized  a  tidy  little  sum  from  the  ven¬ 
ture. 

With  the  exception  of  occasionally  using 
a  small  stove  on  very  cold  days  for  a 
few  hours  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
corner  room,  we  depended  entirely  upon 
the  heat  from  the  cellar,  and  especially 
from  that  radiated  from  the  furnace 
pipe  that  passed  through  the  partitioned 
place.  In  fact,  the  heat  of  the  room 
was  apt  to  be  too  much  rather  than  too 
little.  We  had  to  open  the  cellar  window 
often  to  ventilate  and  keep  down  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Double  sash  at  the  window  en¬ 
abled  11s  to  keep  out  the  cold  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  One  window  sash  opened  out¬ 
side  and  the  other  inside,  and  we  had  in 
this  way  a  perfect  ventilating  system. 

The  usual  price  for  mushroom  spawn  of 
good  quality  is  $3.50  to  $4  for  each  100 
square  feet,  or  $5  for  200  square  feet.  We 
spent  $4.50  for  our  spawn,  and  it  cost  $10 
to  have  a  carpenter  construct  the  shelves 
and  partitions  and  make  the  drip  pans. 
Without  counting  the  cost  of  the  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  the  total  investment  was  about  $15. 
The  average  selling  price  of  fresh  mush¬ 
rooms  the  country  over  is  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  pound,  although  in  the  winter  the 
price  in  our  large  cities  often  goes  up  to 
a  dollar  or  two  a  pound.  If  we  had  sold  all 
of  our  crop  at  the  lowest  market  price  of 
50  cents  a  pound  the  return  on  the  2qo 
pounds  would  have  netted  us  $125,  which, 
after  deducting  the  initial  construction  ex¬ 
penses  of  $15,  would  have  left  us  $110  clear 
profit,  not  including  anything  for  our  own 
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labor,  which  on  the  whole  was  more  of  a 
pleasure  than  work. 

To  simplify  watering  we  attached  a  piece 
of  garden  hose  to  one  of  the  faucets  in  the 
cellar  laundry  and  ran  it  through  a  hole 
in  the  partition  to  the  inside  corner  room. 
With  a  spray  nozzle  we  could  then  water 
the  mushroom  beds  with  a  minimum  of  la¬ 
bor  and  time.  We  could  use  either  warm  or 
cold  water  in  this  way  and  thus  obtain  the 
best  of  results. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  raising 
mushrooms  on  shelves  in  a  corner  of  the 
cellar  are  many.  All  the  dirt,  litter  and 
odor  were  kept  in  the  corner  room.  That 
is  why  we  sheathed  the  outside  of  the  par¬ 
tition  with  building  paper.  You  could  never 
get  the  odor  of  the  manure  in  any  other  part 
of  the  cellar.  The  shelf  system  multiplies 
the  bed  space  four  times  over.  Mushrooms 
require  semi-darkness  to  do  their  best,  and 
the  shelf  system  provides  this.  We  found 
that  the  mushrooms  growing  in  back  of  the 
shelves  would  often  be  larger  and  tenderer 
than  those  planted  in  front  nearer  the  light. 
By  shading  the  window  with  a  green  cur¬ 
tain  we  could  graduate  the  light  admirably. 

A  tight-fitting  door  was  attached  to  the 
room  so  that  it  could  be  shut  ofif  from  the 
rest  of  the  cellar  at  all  times.  If  for  any 
reason  we  wished  to  air  the  room  out  more 
than  usual  we  could  open  this  door  and  let 
the  air  blow  through  it,  carrying  odors  out 
of  the  window. 

In  adopting  this  system  do  not  put  all 
your  eggs  into  one  basket.  If  the  mush¬ 
rooms  are  to  be  raised  for  the  table  you  will 
want  to  extend  the  season  of  production 
over  many  months.  Therefore  plant  only 
one  shelf  at  a  time,  and  the  others  about 
two  weeks  apart.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
a  supply  ripening  at  regular  intervals  and 
not  the  whole  crop  all  at  once.  All  four 
shelves  planted  at  the  same  time  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  so  large  that  no  family  could 
eat  them  all  before  many  had  spoiled. 

Mushrooms  will  do  well  in  such  a  cellar 
room  if  the  temperature  is  kept  above  45 
degrees.  Lower  than  that  thev  will  not 
grow  very  fast.  A  higher  temperature,  but 
rarely  higher  than  55  degrees,  will  make 
them  grow  rapidly  in  a  semi-dark  place 
You  will  need  a  thermometer  in  the  room 
to  keep  track  of  the  temperature,  and  an¬ 
other  which  you  can  plunge  into  the  soil  of 
the  bed  to  see  what  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  If  the  beds  for  any  rea¬ 
son  get  chilled  a  spray  of  warm  water — not 


too  hot— will  do  wonders  in  reviving  them. 
Likewise  if  the  fermentation  below  gets  too, 
vigorous  a  spray  of  cold  water  will  reduce 
it.  An  ordinary  oil  heater  is  useful  for 
emergencies,  but  it  will^not  have  to  be  used 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  It 
is  well  to  have  it  on  hand  for  the  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  days. 

Mushroom  growing  in  this  way  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  pastime  in  winter.  After  the  beds 
are  made  and  the  spawn  planted  there  will 
be  little  work  other  than  that  of  watching 
the  temperature,  ventilating  and  harvesting 
the  crop.  Whether  one  does  it  for  money 
or  to  supply  the  table  with  these  delicacies 
there  will  be  endless  satisfaction,  and  the 
same  shelves  can  be  used  again  another 
winter.  They  should.be  cleaned  off  in  the 
spring  and  the  room  thoroughly  ventilated. 
In  the  fall  a  fresh  supply  of  horse  dressing 
and  garden  loam  will  be  needed. 
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HE  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  in  regard  to  its  extension 
work :  “For  some  time  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  college  to  cooperate  with 
communities,  agricultural  organizations, 
schools,  churches  and  the  like,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  speakers  for  meetings  wherever  there 
is  a  desire  for  such  cooperation  and  when 
the  local  organization  or  association  is 
willing  to  pay  one  half  of  the  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  lecturer.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties  where  the  required  number  of  persons 
cannot  be  found  to  register  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  school,  a  course  of  lectures  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  satisfactory  substitute.  These 
lectures  may  be  held  once  in  two  or  four 
weeks,  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months.  Since  the  college  has  no  special 
staff  for  this  work,  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  each  meeting  separately ;  requests 
for  speakers,  therefore,  should  be  received 
at  least  four  weeks  before  the  meeting  is 
scheduled.” 

The  subjects  for  individual  lectures  and 
lecture  courses  include  such  practical  and 
important  work  as  the  improvement  and 
methods  of  culture  of  general  farm  crops, 
drainage,  soils,  fertilizers,  dairying,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence.  Other  special  subjects  will  be  taken 
up  on  request.  Application  for  lectures 
should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Teaching,  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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GUARDING  THE  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN’S  HEALTH 

YGIENE  as  a  factor  in  modern 
education  is  constantly  receiving 
keener  attention  from  parents, 
teachers  and  medical  experts. 
They  realize  that  a  sound  body  is  just  as 
necessary  as  a  sound  mind,  and  that  the 
best  kind  of  education  is  one  that  provides 
for  a  well  balanced  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  They  admit,  moreover,  that  the 
environment  in  which  our  schoolchildren 
receive  their  training  has  in  the  past  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  effective  efforts  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  our  public 
schools. 

Among  the  interesting  reports  recently 
published  in  regard  to  this  wide-spread 
movement,  is  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Training 
on  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  who 
sets  forth  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No¬ 
vember  23,  1913,  some  of  the  methods  now 
being  tested  to  promote  individual  and  gen¬ 
eral  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city. 

At  the  outset,  Dr.  Crampton  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  more  or  less  artificial  conditions 
under  which  the  children  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  brought  up.  While  this  “whole¬ 
sale  segregation  of  the  young”  is  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  adult  activities,  he  points  out 
that  “normal  activity  is  restricted.  House 
air  is  substituted  for  out  of  doors,  books 
for  trees  and  running  brooks,  electric  light 
for  sunlight,  and  school  tasks  for  farm 
chores.  A  natural  child,  with  a  body  that 
has  not  changed  materially  in  20,000  years, 
finds  an  unnatural  environment. 

“The  city  owes  an  education  to  the 
child,”  continues  Dr.  Crampton,  “but  it 
owes  also  to  the  public  a  warrant  that 
schooling  shall  not  devitalize  the  race.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  given  to  its 
sub-department  of  physical  training  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem,  with  the  idea  that 
not  only  shall  health  be  preserved  but  that 
the  process  of  learning  shall  result  in  phys¬ 
ical  and  hygienic  training  which  will  make 
for  vigor  and  efficiency  and  not  merely  ab¬ 
sence  of  disease.” 

An  example  of  the  efforts  made  to  culti¬ 
vate  personal  cleanliness  and  health  in  the 
schoolchildren  may  be  found  in  the  “train¬ 
ing  rules”  that  were  given  to  the  10,000 
boys  who  assembled  in  Central  Park  last 
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June  to  exhibit  physical  training  work. 
These  rules  prescribed  such  sensible  observ¬ 
ances  as  9  o’clock  bedtime,  the  opening  of 
windows  top  and  bottom  for  the  night,  a  7 
o’clock  hour  for  rising,  brief  morning  ex¬ 
ercises,  elimination  of  tea  and  coffee,  smok¬ 
ing  and  other  harmful  habits,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air  and  great  care  as 
to  bodily  cleanliness. 

Physical  defects,  says  Dr.  Crampton,  are 
noted  by  the  physicians  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  but  the  school  can  aid  in  curing 
or  preventing  some  of  them.  Flat  foot,  for 
instance,  is  corrected  by  folk  dancing  and 
athletics.  Care  of  the  teeth  is  also  given 
special  attention,  and  in  addition  to  the 
opening  of  dental  clinics  for  schoolchildren, 
pupils  are  given  instruction  by  nurses  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  toothbrush  drills 
and  mouth  hygiene. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  on  the 
alert  to  apply  modern  medical  science  for 
the  good  of  the  pupils,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  recent  discoveries  is  that  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  are  probably  spread  by 
coughing  and  sneezing,  a  fact  which,  when 
known,  suggests  its  own  precautions. 

The  disinfection  of  rooms  is  another 
matter  that  receives  attention.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  best  methods,  correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  various  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  a  cheap  and  effec¬ 
tive  plan.  The  tests  made  have  resulted  in 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
pupils. 

The  question  of  heating  and  ventilation 
is  also  being  given  more  thorough  consid¬ 
eration,  and  the  department  is  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  says  Dr.  Crampton,  that  the 
main  defects  in  school  ventilation  are  over¬ 
heating  and  air  stagnation.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  rooms  has  therefore  been  re¬ 
duced  from  68-72  to  65-68  degrees.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  undertaken,  moreover, 
to  observe  the  benefit  obtained  by  keeping 
the  air  in  constant  circulation  by  electric 
fans. 

The  School  Lunch  Committee,  now  a 
part  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  recent 
innovations,  and  the  receipts  from  the 
luncheons  furnished  to  the  schoolchildren 
have  covered  the  cost  of  food  and  oart  of 
the  expense  of  administration.  Four  addi¬ 
tional  central  kitchens  will  be  equipped,  and 
it  is  planned  to  serve  seventeen  schools. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  of  athletics  on  the  mental  as  well  as 
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physical  condition  of  the  children.  “Out 
of  327  specific  cases,”  writes  Dr.  Crampton, 
“258  showed  that  athletics  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  scholarship ;  61  reported  little 
or  no  effect,  and  5  cases  showed  that  ath¬ 
letics  hindered  good  scholarship.  This  fa¬ 
vorable  result  means  that  the  principals  in 
general  are  using  athletics  wisely.” 

As  the  foregoing  report  indicates,  many 
ol  the  problems  of  school  hygiene  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  there  are 
many  difficulties  that  still  remain  to  be 
overcome.  But  it  certainly  seems  that,  on  the 
whole,  those  who  have  charge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  are  on  the  right  track  in  their 
efforts  to  insure  physical  as  well  as  mental 
efficiency  for  our  little  future  citizens. 

WORK  AND  SANITY 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  value  of  work  as  a 
means  of  individual  development — es¬ 
pecially  interesting  creative  work, 
whether  manual  or  intellectual.  We  all 
know  the  joy,  the  opportunity  for  self-ex¬ 
pression  and  for  progress  that  are  to  be 
found  in  congenial  tasks.  We  know,  too, 
the  sterner  satisfaction  and  wholesome  dis¬ 
cipline  that  lie  in  uncongenial  duties  pa¬ 
tiently  and  successfully  mastered.  And  we 
realize  that  “salvation  through  work”  is  by 
no  means  an  empty  phrase. 

In  our  schools,  reformatories,  prisons 
and  other  institutions,  educators  and  physi¬ 
cians  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
useful,  pleasant  labor  is  effective  in  pro¬ 
moting  personal  and  social  health,  happi¬ 
ness  and  efficiency,  and  the  truth  of  this  has 
been  proved  even  in  hospitals  for  the  in¬ 
sane.  Manual  work  and  crafts  of  various 
kinds,  it  has  been  found,  have  a  soothing 
influence  upon  the  patients,  keeping  them 
interested  and  contented,  turning  their  en¬ 
ergies  from  violent  and  destructive  into 
peaceful  and  productive  channels,  and  thus 
benefiting  not  only  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  patients,  but 
also  the  general  social  atmosphere.  In  fact, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  if  such  definite 
improvement  can  be  brought  about  through 
this  means,  it  may  even  result,  in  many 
cases,  in  a  complete  restoration  to  sanity. 

Some  interesting  comments  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  were  embodied  in  a  paper  by  Mary 
Lawson  Neff,  M.  D.,  read  in  the  Section  on 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health  of 
the.  American  Medical  Association  at  the 
Sixty-fourth  Annual  Session  held  at  Min¬ 


neapolis  last  June.  In  this  article  Dr. 
Neff  says: 

“All  forms  of  self-expression  should  be 
developed  in  an  institution,  using  the  play- 
motive  as  largely  as  possible.  Play  has 
been  truthfully  called  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  agency  that  exists.  In  normal  life 
years  of  play  precede  and  prepare  the  way 
for  work.  By  the  same  path  the  patient 
with  the  mental  status  of  a  child  may  best 
be  led  to  more  serious  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Every  method  of  stimulating  inge¬ 
nuity,  inventive  ability,  aesthetic  work  or 
self-expression  of  any  kind,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Love  of  approbation  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  emotion,  which  is  not  lost  even  in 
marked  dementia,  and  this  can  always  be 
utilized.  Altruism  can  be  developed  to  a 
degree  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  not 
actually  attempted  the  work. 

“I  once  saw  a  group  of  discontented  pa¬ 
tients  transformed  by  ‘adopting’  an  orphan 
asylum  for  which  hundreds  of  little  gar¬ 
ments  were  made.  In  another  hospital  a 
society  of  patients  calling  themselves  ‘The 
Helping  Hand’  spends  certain  afternoons 
working  for  the  less  fortunate  wards — pre¬ 
paring  material  for  the  teacher  who  reedu¬ 
cates  deteriorated  patients ;  making  hoods 
and  slippers  for  the  tuberculous  ward  and 
mittens  for  the  men  who  shovel  the  snow 
— acting,  in  short,  like  ordinary  human  be¬ 
ings.  Recently  a  group  of  patients  packed 
a  box  for  Dr.  Grenfell’s  work  in  Labrador, 
taking  great  pleasure  in  filling  it  with  ar¬ 
ticles  made  by  their  own  hands.  .  .  . 

“The  economic  gain  in  transforming  the 
violent  patients  into  tractable  ones,  the  un¬ 
tidy  into  neat  ones,  the  destructive  into  pro¬ 
ductive  ones,  and  the  unhappy  into  happv 
ones,  which  follows  a  weH  planned  occupa¬ 
tion  movement,  is  very  great,  even  where 
patients  are  given,  as  is  done  in  some  in¬ 
stitutions,  all  the  proceeds  from  such  work 
as  can  be  sold.” 

Speaking  of  the  economic  and  health 
value  of  proper  occupation,  Dr.  Neff  adds : 
“One  instance  recalled  was  the  transform¬ 
ing  of  four  ‘disturbed’  wards,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  skilful  and  devoted  physi¬ 
cian,  into  three  quiet,  cheerful  and  indus¬ 
trious  halls,  with  a  residue  of  disturbed 
patients  in  the  fourth  hall  only.  Thirteen 
nurses  now  do  the  work  performed  before 
this  transformation  by  seventeen.” 

This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  where 
pleasant  tasks  have  proved  the  best  “treat¬ 
ment.” 
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MODERN  WINDOWS  AND 
THEIR  DECORATION:  BY  B. 
RUSSELL  HERTS 


WINDOWS,  even  more  than  door¬ 
ways,  represent  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  links  between  the  inner 
life  of  the  home  and  the  activity 
of  the  outer  world.  We  enter  life  through 
the  doorway,  but  we  view  it  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  that  renders  them  important  to 
us.  The  time  that  the  average  mortal 
spends  in  a  comfortable  window-seat  at  the 
base  of  an  attractively  glazed  and  curtained 
window,  through  which  an  inspiring  view 
is  to  be  seen,  can  be  a  thousand  times  as 
fruitful  as  the  time  spent  at  the  average 
entrance  to  a  house. 

Hence  the  significance  of  windows, 
spiritually  as  well  as  artistically  ;  the  two 
elements  closely  interwoven.  Unless  win¬ 
dows  are  structurally  and  decoratively 
beautiful,  their  effect  on  the  spirit  will  not 
be  half  as  beneficent  as  it  might  be,  even 
though  the  landscape  they  frame  is  ex¬ 
quisite  in  the  extreme. 

Of  course,  when  this  latter  is  the  case, 
it  may  seem  necessary  to  build  the  window 
of  large-paned  casements  so  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  not  be  cut  into  fragments.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  casement  cut  up 
into  small  panes  or  the  now  popular  French 
window  yields  the  better  decorative  effect. 

But  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
panes  constitutes  only  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  problems  connected  with  windows. 
Equally  important  is  the  determination  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  window  openings 


A  TRIPLE  WINDOW  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  TREATED  WITH 
HALF-SASH  CURTAINS  IN  WHICH  FILET  AND  OTHER 
LACES  ARE  USED. 


HERE  OVER-CURTAINS  TO  THE  FLOOR,  TOGETHER  WITH 
A  BOX-PLEATED  VALANCE  OF  CHINTZ,  HAVE  AS  THEIR 
BACKGROUND  SEPARATE  PAIRS  OF  SASH  CURTAINS 
MADE  OF  CASEMENT  CLOTH  WHICH  CAN  BE  DRAWN 
SHUT  OR  OPEN. 

in  relation  to  the  rooms  which  they  are  to 
light  and  ventilate,  and  no  less  in  relation 
to  the  wall  surface  of  the  exterior.  For 
windows  can  make  or  mar  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  a  house :  poor  pro¬ 
portions,  badly  designed  woodwork  cas¬ 
ings,  ugly  or  over-elaborate  curtains  are 
all  destructive  possibilities  that  the  house¬ 
builder  learns  to  avoid  only  after  careful 
study. 

This  last  suggestion  leads  us  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  house  and  to  the  important 
question  of  sash  and  other  curtains, 
shades  and  the  like,  and  incidentally  to  a 
consideration  of  the  dozen  groups  of  fab¬ 
rics  and  styles  that  can  be  employed. 

At  the  outset,  in  taking  up  the  question 
of  curtaining,  we  recognize  that  what  is 
called  a  “period”  room  requires  a 
“period”  window  treatment.  That  is  to 
say  that  any  room  in  which  all  of  the  fur¬ 
niture,  the  lighting  fixtures,  wall  decora¬ 
tion.  etc.,  belong  to  one  of  the  great  dec- 
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orative  periods  of  history  must  have  its  win¬ 
dows  treated  in  a  conventional  manner 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time 
which  is  represented  by  the  other  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  Thus  a  Georgian 
room  should  have  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Georgian  window  treatment ;  a  Georgian 
fabric  and  the  cut  of  the  curtains  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  feeling  of  the  period. 
A  Louis  XV  room  can  have  very  much  more 
elaborate  curtains  draped  and  redraped  to 
conform  to  the  lavish  and  rococo  character 
of  the  time. 

But  most  of  us  today  are  not  furnishing 
under  these  restrictions.  Most  of  us  have 
homes  of  moderate  size  in  which  we  have 
used  furniture  of  various  styles,  sometimes 
all  in  the  same  room.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  our  sole  problem  is  to  create  a  har¬ 
monious  whole,  the  word  being  used  in  its 
deepest  sense.  We  must  create  a  spiritual 
harmony  of  color  and  efficiency ;  and  ap¬ 
propriateness  must  be  the  keynote  of  this 
as  well  as  of  all  our  furnishing.  We  must 
not  put  a  silk  damask  curtain  into  a  Crafts-  - 


A  WINDOW  IN  WHICH  THE  UPPER  SASH  IS  LEFT 
BLANK,  MAY  HAVE  SILK  CURTAINS  TO  DRAW  ON  THE 
LOWER  SASH  AND  OVER-CURTAINS  OF  COLORED  TAF¬ 
FETA  OR  VELOUR. 


A  VERY  PLEASING  EFFECT  FOR  A  RATHER  FORMAL 
ROOM  IS  MADE  BY  THE  USE  OF  A  CUT  OR  SHAPED 
VALANCE  EDGED  WITH  GALLOON,  AND  CURTAINS  TO 
MATCH,  FALLING  TO  THE  FLOOR :  INSIDE,  AGAINST 
THE  PANES,  NET  OR  SCRIM  IS  USED. 

man  library  any  more  than  we  would  use  a 
rag  carpet  in  a  French  ballroom. 

This  question  of  appropriateness  or 
suitability  in  the  home  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  strongly ;  for  unless  everything 
has  its  decorative  or  practical  use,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  for  the  home  to  be  a 
beautiful  one.  Naturally  everything  useful 
is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  we  can  rest 
assured  that  everything  useless  will  turn 
out  to  be  ugly. 

Now  with  regard  to  windows,  there  is  a 
very  useful  element,  an  element  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  thought  of  as  essential,  but 
which  today  is  being  less  used  than  at  any 
time  since  its  invention.  I  refer  to  the 
roller  shade.  The  shade  is  unquestionably 
a  very  suitable  piece  of  window  equipment ; 
but  it  is  not  a  beautiful  feature;  and  by  the 
simple  and  very  practical  use  of  curtains 
that  draw,  a  way  has  been  found  to  shade 
or  exclude  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
achieve  the  most  aesthetic  results.  This  is 
the  reason  that  so  many  of  our  contempor¬ 
ary  windows  are  fitted  with  sash  curtains 
and  heavier  over-curtains  that  draw  across 
the  window  on  rods  and  pulleys,  or  else 
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FRENCH  DOORS  ARE  VERY  POPULAR  TODAY,  AND  MAY 
BE  DRAPED  WITH  CURTAINS  WHICH,  IF  LEFT  TO 
THEMSELVES,  WOULD  FALL  QUITE  OVER  THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS,  BUT  WHICH  DRAPED  BACK  A  SHORT  DISTANCE 
FROM  THE  TOP  GIVE  LIGHT  AND  GRACE. 

perhaps  only  on  their  metal  rings ;  at  any 
rate  with  curtains  that  have  a  distinct  ser¬ 
vice  to  perform  outside  of  their  principal 
function  a  generation  ago,  of  covering  up 
poorly  designed  woodwork.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  now  that  our  houses  are  built  by  better 
trained  and  more  cultivated  architects  than 
was  formerly  the  case  in  America,  and  now 
that  our  trim  work  and  window  casings  are 
better  looking  than  they  were,  we  tend  to 
hang  even  our  heavier  window  curtains  in¬ 
side  rather  than  over  the  casings.  Hang¬ 
ing  our  fabrics  in  this  manner  gives  a  more 
suitable  feeling  to  the  window  and  properly 
emphasizes  the  architectural  feature  as  a 
frame  for  the  fabric  decoration.  Moreover, 
it  is  economical  to  hang  curtains  inside  the 
casements,  for  when  the  curtains  are  drawn, 
less  material  is  required  to  span  the  width 
of  the  window.  If  this  treatment  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  valance  or  lambrequin  will  be 
only  occasionally  employed,  as  a  low  win¬ 
dow  will  appear  sufficiently  draped  when  it 
is  furnished  with  side  curtains  alone.  When 
the  window  opening  is  high,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  create  a  more  comfortable  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  room,  a  simple  French  plaited 
valance  or  one  cut  and  shaped  on  stiff 
buckram  will  give  the  desired  effect  without 
any  expensive  and  unnecessary  draping. 


The  simple  side  curtains  without  the  val¬ 
ance  give  a  feeling  of  increased  height: 
the  valance  across  the  top  reduces  consider¬ 
ably  the  impression  of  height. 

When  a  very  handsome  fabric  is  used  for 
these  over-curtains,  or  when  it  is  proposed 
to  keep  the  window  treatment  extremely 
simple,  we  may  complete  the  work  without 
the  use  of  any  edging  or  galloon.  Nearly 
all  valances,  however,  require  the  finishing 
touch  which  a  cut  edging  or  ball  edging  or 
a  little  dull  gold  galloon  gives,  and  plain 
fabrics  such  as  velours  are  generally  better 
edged  unless  they  have  been  stenciled  in 
contrasting  colors  or  embroidered  or  decor¬ 
ated  in  some  other  way.  Heavy  curtains  of 
velours  or  damask  should  always  be  lined 
with  Parma  satin  or  satine  and  interlined 
unless  there  is  some  special  purpose  in  not 
doing  so.  Thin  silk  curtains  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  better  without  lining ;  although  they 
cannot  be  used  as  substitutes  for  shades,  as 
when  drawn  they  will  not  keep  out  the 
light  entirely  but  only  prevent  it  from  com¬ 
ing  too  strongly  into  the  room. 

In  addition  to  the  over-curtains,  whether 
lined  or  unlined,  edged  or  unedged,  com¬ 
pleted  by  valances  or  hung  simply  on 
either  side,  there  is  always  the  necessity  for 
definite  sash  curtains.  These  can  hang 
either  over  both  sashes  from  inside  the  top 
of  the  window  frame  or  consist  of  a  small 
pair  of  curtains  for  each  sash.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  fabric  for  this  use  is  perfectly 
simple  net.  This  is  suitable  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  room ;  it  is  procurable  in 
greatly  varying  prices  and  can  be  used  with 
or  without  a  lace  edge.  Then  there  are  the 
various  figured  nets,  filet  nets  in  both 
white  and  ecru  ;  and  the  scrims,  grenadines, 
muslins  and  similar  fabrics  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  excellent  for  bedrooms  and  the 
rooms  of  upper  stories.  A  very  pleasing 
fabric  that  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  popu¬ 
larity  is  the  English  casement  cloth ;  plain 
China  silk  also  makes  an  excellent  casement 
curtain. 

Sometimes  this  latter  fabric  is  used  for  a 
third  pair  of  curtains  on  the  same  window 
that  is  treated  with  net  or  lace  on  the 
sashes  and  which  has  heavier  curtains  of 
damask  or  chintz  on  the  woodwork.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  silk  curtains  are 
hung  between  the  two  and  are  invariably 
provided  with  pulleys  and  cords.  This  is  a 
very  charming  treatment  for  bedrooms  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  is  not  as  expensive  as  it 
seems,  for  the  plain  thin  silk  and  the  net 
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taken  together  are  not  nearly  so  costly  as  a 
pair  of  heavy,  real  lace  curtains,  and  al¬ 
though  much  simpler  give  a  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  result.  The  old  desire  for  elaborate 
and  expensive  laces  to  hang  against  glass 
has  passed  quite  out  of  vogue  along  with 
the  taste  for  showy  ornaments  of  every 
description.  Today  it  is  regarded  as  rather 
bad  form  to  interrupt  the  light  by  a  lace  of 
irregular  design. 

A  point  that  should  receive  consideration 
is  that  the  colors  of  many  kinds  of  fabrics 
are  affected  by  the  chemical  action  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  fade  after  a  time.  Care  should 
be  taken,  therefore,  in  selecting  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  window  curtains,  to  choose  those 
that  are  sun-fast. 

On  the  sashes  themselves  it  seems  to  me 
invariably  better  taste  to  have  the  curtains 
hang  straight  down,  although  the  over-cur¬ 
tains  may  be  held  back  with  heavy  loops 
and  tassels  made  in  the  colors  contained  in 
the  fabric.  These  will  generally  have  to  be 
made  to  order,  as  will  also  the  edging  for 
any  colored  fabric  it  is  desired  to  match  in 
tone  and  design.  Loops  are  generally  most 
effective  on  curtains  that  reach  to  the  floor ; 
those  that  extend  only  to  the  sill  should 
hang  straight.  In  deciding  whether  one’s 
curtains  should  hang  all  the  way  down  or 
not,  one  must  again  bear  in  mind  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  the  window.  If  the 
casing  is  built  straight  from  the  top  to  the 
floor  it  would  seem  to  encourage  the  cur¬ 
tains  to  be  hung  in  the  same  manner,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  casements  are  recessed 
several  inches.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  architecture  of  the  window  may  make 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  hang  curtains  to 
the  floor.  In  any  case,  this  should  always 
be.  the  determining  factor.  Then  again,  the 
height  of  the  room  may  be  a  fairly  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  longer  the  straight  side 
curtains  are,  if  they  have  no  valance,  the 
higher  the  room  will  look ;  and  the  shorter 
they  are,  and  the  deeper  the  valance  when 
there  is  one,  the  lower  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  will  appear. 

There  is  one  last  matter  of  theory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  curtains  of  prime  significance 
in  the  finishing  of  a  room :  it  is  that, 
decorativelv  speaking,  the  curtains  stand 
between  the  furniture  and  the  backgrounds, 
consisting  of  floor,  walls  and  ceiling.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  is  its  most  important 
decorative  feature ;  it  should  be  the  most 
prominent  element  in  color  and  in  every 


other  way.  The  backgrounds  against  which 
the  furniture  stands  should  be  restrained 
and  very  simple :  the  ceiling  very  light,  the 
walls  a  little  more  colorful  and  the  floors 
perhaps  still  more  so,  but  between  them  the 
window  curtains  must  act  as  a  harmonizing 
arbiter.  They  are  neither  as  essential  as 
the  furniture  nor  as  reticent  as  the  walls, 
and  so  they  must  take  the  middle  course, 
bringing  the  final  touch  of  beauty  and  grace 
and  cheerfulness  after  all  the  other  elements 
have  been  provided. 

Note:  The  author  will  be  glad  ito  reply  to  any 
questions  in  regard  to  this  or  any  related  subject. 

ART  PLANS  FOR  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

NOW  that  the  digging  and  fortifying 
of  the  Panama  Canal  are  nearing 
completion,  many  and  varied  sug¬ 
gestions  are  being  made  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  adding  to  this  huge  engineer¬ 
ing  achievement  the  finishing  touch  of  art. 
An  official  plan  is  the  building  of  a  single 
great  monument  at  the  continental  divide ; 
others  favor  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  at 
either  side  of  the  canal  at  the  Atlantic  en¬ 
trance  ;  statues  of  the  great  explorers  are 
also  advocated.  According  to  the  New  Y ork 
Times,  the  suggestion  from  France  is  “that 
the  early  work  of  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps. 
the  French  engineer,  be  commemorated  by 
a  statue  to  him  at  some  conspicuous  point 
on  the  canal.  .  .  .  One  proposal  is  for 

colossal  pillars  at  the  outermost  points  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  statues  of  heroic  proportions  of 
Columbus  and  Balboa.  Another  suggestion 
is  for  a  statue  to  Senator  John  Morgan  of 
Alabama,  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates  of 
Isthmian  canal  construction.” 

The  Government  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  made  up  of  many  of  the  leading  sculp¬ 
tors  and  architects  of  this  country,  has 
studied  the  problem  of  beautifying  the 
canal,  but  its  report,  which  is  awaiting  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress,  has  only  one  specific  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  commemorative  monument: 
namely,  an  impressive  inscription  in  Roman 
lettering  on  a  monument  about  ioo  feet  in 
height  and  somewhat  more  in  width,  the 
material  to  be  concrete. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape 
gardener,  suggests  that  any  further  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  waterway  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  after  serious  consideration,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  canal  is  utility  rather  than  ornament. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  TONE  OF  THE  BELL 

VERY  religion  that  has  ever  domi¬ 
nated  the  race  has  at  some  time  in 
its  history  put  forth  its  own  symbol 
of  personal  sacrifice  for  ultimate 
spiritual  good.  There  seems  always  to 
have  existed  in  the  vision  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  the  realization  that  progress  must 
come  through  effort,  and  that  the  cost  of 
successful  effort  to  the  individual  must  be 
renunciation  in  some  form. 

In  no  language  has  this  story  of  sacrifice 
for  progress  been  more  beautifully  told 
than  in  the  Chinese  legend  of  "The  Soul  of 
the  Great  Bell,”  which  has  been  adapted  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  book  called  "Some 
Chinese  Ghosts.”  The  story  is  worth  tell¬ 
ing,  even  though  we  must  condense  it  from 
the  beautiful  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
by  Mr.  Hearn. 

"Nearly  500  years  ago  Yong-Lo,  of  the 
Ming  Dinasty,  commanded  Kouan-Yu  that 
he  should  have  a  bell  made  of  such  size  that 
it  would  be  heard  100  It  away.  The  voice 
was  to  be  strengthened  with  brass,  deep¬ 
ened  with  gold  and  sweetened  with  silver. 
The  face  and  lips  were  to  be  graven  with 
the  blessed  sayings  from  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  bell  was  to  be  suspended  in  the 
center  of  the  imperial  capital. 

"Kouan-Yu  thereupon  assembled  all  the 
master-molders  and  renowned  bellsmiths  of 
the  empire,  who  measured  the  materials 
for  the  alloy,  treated  them  with  care  and 
prepared  the  molds,  fires,  instruments  and 
huge  melting  pot.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
master  craftsmen  could  do,  the  result  was 
void  of  worth.  The  iron  and  brass  and 
gold  and  silver  refused  to  combine  in 
harmony. 

"They  tried  again,  but  again  the  metals 
remained  unfused. 

"Then  the  Emperor  threatened  to  behead 
Kouan-Yu  if  the  third  attempt  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

"Now  Kouan-Yu  had  a  daughter,  Ko- 
Ngai,  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  she  loved  her 
father  so  much  that  she  had  turned  away  a 
hundred  worthy  suitors  rather  than  make 
his  home  desolate.  She  fainted  with  fear 
for  her  father  when  she  heard  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  decree.  Then,  taking  courage,  she  se¬ 
cretly  sold  some  of  her  jewels  and  hastened 
to  an  astrologer  for  advice.  His  answer  was  : 
‘Gold  and  brass  will  never  meet  in  wedlock, 
silver  and  iron  never  will  embrace,  until  the 


flesh  of  a  maiden  be  melted  in  the  crucible.’ 

"Ko-Ngai  returned  home  and  when  the 
fateful  day  arrived  for  the  third  and  last 
attempt,  the  girl  took  her  place  with  her 
father  on  the  platform  overlooking  the 
work.  Gold  and  brass,  silver  and  iron 
were  melted  in  the  great  pot,  and  when  all 
was  ready  Kouan-Yu  prepared  to  give  the 
signal  to  cast. 

"But  before  he  could  do  so,  his  daughter, 
crying  ‘For  thy  sake,  O1  my  father !’  leaped 
into-  the  white  flood  of  metal. 

“In  spite  of  the  agony  of  the  father  and 
the  consternation  of  all  the  workers,  the 
Emperor’s  command  had  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
work  was  finished,  the  casting  made,  and 
behold  when  the  metal  became  cooled  the 
bell  was  not  only  beautiful,  perfect  in  form, 
wonderful  in  color,  and  deeper,  richer  and 
mellower  in  tone  than  any  other  bell ;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  body  of  Ko-Ngai, 
for  it  had  blended  into  the  metals  and  in  its 
sacrifice  had  accomplished  the  thing  which 
all  the  molders  had  tried  for  in  vain.” 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  gods 
who  hold  achievement  in  their  grasp  de¬ 
manded  payment  out  of  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Great  Laborers.  This  thought 
of  sacrifice  and  achievement  has  come  to 
me  through  the  letter  of  a  young  man 
whom  I  have  respected  and  admired  since 
the  first  day  some  years  ago,  when  he 
sought  me  out  in  my  office  and  told  me  the 
story  of  his  vision  of  achievement — the 
great  dream  of  building  up  in  the  North¬ 
west  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  where  the 
value  and  beauty  of  labor  should  be  taught, 
where  the  lesson  of  self-government  should 
be  a  part  of  every  day’s  instruction,  where 
the  nobility  of  State  government  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  pupils  because  they 
would  learn  it  through  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

This  man  and  his  brother,  also  young  and 
vigorous,  believe  that  the  only  way  that  we 
can  train  our  young  people  to  be  useful 
citizens  is  from  the  beginning  of  their  edu¬ 
cation.  to  let  them  work  as  miniature  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  politic,  and  these  two 
young  men  have  not  only  devoted  their 
lives  to  developing  this  ideal  school,  but 
have  established  the  village  in  which  it  ex¬ 
ists.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  village  and 
the  school  and  all  their  various  activities  is 
to  make  every  boy  and  girl  intelligently 
self-supporting,  with  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  history',  progress  and  management  of 
the  countrv  in  which  they  are  to  live.  Per- 
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haps  in  no  way  can  we  make  as  clear  all 
that  these  young  men  dreamed  of  accom¬ 
plishing  for  their  country  as  to  quote  from 
the  Bulletin  which  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Institute: 

“In  order  for  a  student  to  be  prepared  to 
take  an  active  part  in  every  department  of 
life’s  duties,  he  must  do  more  in  school 
than  study  the  great  truths  and  theories 
laid  down  in  books  and  lectures.  He  must 
enter  into  the  life  of  a  modern  State  and 
take  an  active  part  in  its  industrial,  political, 
social,  religious  and  intellectual  life,  and 
thus  receive  an  all-around  training  and 
culture. 

“All  industries  that  relate  to  the  life  of  the 
Northwest  are  being  developed.  As  the 
leading  industry  must  be  agriculture,  much 
time  is  given  to  the  agricultural  courses. 
The  boy  who  takes  one  of  these  courses  at 
the  Polytechnic,  must  know  how  to  put 
knowledge  he  gets  from  books  into  actual 
practice  and  at  the  same  time  get  much  of 
his  knowledge  first-hand  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  caring  for  farm  crops  and  farm 
animals.  The  various  farm  crops  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  Northwest  on  dry  or  irri¬ 
gated  land,  are  raised  by  the  boys  on  the 
Polytechnic  farm.  During  the  past  year 
over  fifty  kinds  of  farm  crops  were  cared 
for  by  fifteen  boys.  In  the  fall  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  winning  the  silver  cup 
offered  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for 
the  best  farm  exhibit  in  Montana.” 

In  addition  to  the  occupations  already 
quoted,  for  two  hours  every  day  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  their  academic  lessons.  Also 
they  are  taught  domestic  work  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  each  other  in  every  possible 
friendly  way. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  what  these 
men  saw  in  the  future.  And  then  came  the 
letter  from  my  friend  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “My  brother  has  broken  down  from 
overwork  and  has  not  been  able  to  look 
after  any  business  of  the  Institute  since 
October.  This  has  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  my  shoulders  as  I  not  only  have  to  look 
after  the  educational  side  of  the  school  but 
the  business  end  as  well.  I  have  been 
teaching  and  looking  after  the  building  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  writing  letters  at  night.” 

And  here  we  see  in  our  very  practical 
modern  civilization  a  repetition  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  story  of  “The  Soul  of  the  Bell.” 
Good  work,  well  thought  out,  a  vision  of 
great  things  for  the  country,  only  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  sacrifice  of  youth,  health 


and  strength.  Almost  there  seems  no  other 
way  to  light  the  torch  that  blazes  the  trail 
of  great  endeavor  except  by  the  spirit  of  the 
worker.  And  these  young  men  who  when 
I  first  saw  them  seemed  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  most  indestructible  emblems  of 
modern  youth,  have  poured  forth  their 
spirit  so  splendidly  and  so  generously  for 
the  success  of  their  great  endeavor,  that 
within  these  few  years  one  of  them  has  had 
to  cease  work  and  the  second  is  attempting 
to  accomplish  what  two  men  should  do' — 
and  we  all  know  what  that  may  result  in. 

I  feel  that  in  writing  this  note  about  my 
young  friends  it  has  developed  in  a  way 
into  a  sort  of  tribute  to  them.  I  really 
meant  it  at  the  start  as  a  tribute  to  all  great 
laborers  who  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellowmen.  I  thought  about  it  rather 
impersonally  as  one  would  think  about  Ko- 
Ngai,  who  swept  the  magic  and  beauty  of 
her  life  into  the  tones  of  the  great  Chinese 
bell.  Possibly  the  thing  that  we  realize  and 
understand  in  all  progress  is  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  that  have  been  made  beautiful  and 
permanent  by  the  devotion  of  those  work¬ 
ers,  who  have  seen  beyond  the  present  and 
have  given  all  their  strength,  often  all  their 
lives,  for  the  future. 

FASHION  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  WOMEN 

ANY  letters  have  come  to  me  re¬ 
cently  asking  that  some  statement 
should  be  made  in  the  magazine 
expressing  the  point  of  view  of 
The  Craftsman  on  the  question  of  the 
dress  of  today  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
American  woman.  Naturally  I  am  willing 
to  do  this  if  any  number  of  the  subscribers 
desire  it,  for  I  feel  that  this  topic  of  dress 
is  one  of  the  most  important  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  present,  and  I  am  sure  that  women 
can  never  hope  to  accomplish  all  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  which  this  age  offers 
so  long  as  a  certain  percentage  of  them  are 
willing  to  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  keeping  up  with  the  ever  changing, 
eccentric,  artificial  styles  of  the  day. 
Neither  can  this  nation  continue  to  hope 
for  the  real  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
true  democratic  life  until  the  mass  of  the 
women  are  willing  to  take  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  great  topics  of  the  hour,  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
making  of  the  home  as  beautiful  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  satisfactory  as  homes  can  be 
made  today  without  extravagance. 
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More  and  more  in  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  women  needed  in  practically  all 
phases  of  life.  We  find  them  holding  im¬ 
portant  political  positions,  as  headers  of 
great  social  reform,  as  earnest  intelligent 
advocates  for  country  life,  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  civic  conditions,  for  improved 
methods  of  caring  for  children.  We  know 
also  that  men  are  opening  for  them  doors 
into  what  has  seemed  in  the  past  to  be 
essentially  masculine  activities,  in  fact,  as 
the  world  stands  today,  woman  largely  can 
occupy  the  place  which  she  desires,  provided 
she  is  fitted  for  it,  adequate  to  its  cares  and 
responsibilities. 

Yet  with  all  this  advancement  in  the  life 
of  American  women  we  find  only  a  limited 
number  availing  themselves  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress, 
and  we  see  very  many,  and  possibly  an  ever 
increasing  number,  whose  lives  are  largely 
given  up  to  interest  in  dress — women,  too, 
of  good  education,  interesting  surroundings 
and  unusual  opportunities.  It  has  been 
said  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  many 
women  in  America  is  given  over  to  the 
study  of  changing  fashions  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  of  every  new  variation  of 
style,  and  that  this  is  not  only  true  of  the 
older  women  of  means  and  position,  but  of 
their  daughters,  and  not  only  of  the 
younger  generation  among  the  rich,  but 
widely,  and  increasingly  widely,  true  of 
women  young  and  old  in  the  families  of 
men  of  comparatively  small  salaries.  It  is 
so  old  a  story  that  it  is  popular  in  the  funny 
pages  of  the  city  papers — the  weary, 
broken,  limp  business  man  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  supplying  stylish  dresses  for  his 
charming  family.  Among  the  very  poor, 
disaster  of  manv  kinds  follows  the  effort  of 
the  women  of  the  family  to  dress,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  stylishly  as  those  they  see  about 
them  in  the  shops  or  on  the  streets.  And 
so  through  every  phase  of  our  so-called 
democratic  nation  we  find  touch  of  the 
beauty,  the  refinement,  the  sincerity  of  life 
sacrificed  to  this  strange,  unreal,  incompre¬ 
hensible  craze  for  a  different  kind  of 
fashion  every  few  weeks. 

Because  our  readers  are  interested  in 
this  subject,  because  I  myself  have  for 
years  felt  that  dress  was  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  issues  of  the  day,  that  our  social, 
political  conditions  were  expressed  in  it  or 
hampered  bv  it,  I  have  thought  of  taking 
up  the  fashion  question  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  can  be  done  in 
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any  one  brief  article  because  the  subject  is 
so  inherent  a  part  of  the  social  body  of  the 
day.  I  want  to  take  up  all  the  different 
expressions  of  what  constitutes  the  fashion¬ 
able  dress,  the  source  of  it  and  the  effect  of 
it  upon  the  country.  Are  our  young 
women,  for  instance,  accepting  as  inspira¬ 
tion  for  their  gowns  the  ideals  of  the 
underworld  of  Paris?  Are  we  being  com¬ 
mercialized  in  the  matter  of  dress  by  the 
rapacious  merchant  who  is  ever  zealous  to 
make  sales  regardless  of  the  profit  to  the 
country  ?  What  does  the  dress  of  our 
women  as  it  stands  today  cost  us  materially 
and  spiritually?  Where  do  we  find  the 
salvation  for  this  condition?  Must  our 
women  create  the  reform  themselves?  Is 
it  a  matter  of  education?  Can  we  hope 
for  better  things  from  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  or  must  it  lie  wholly  in  the  training  of 
our  children  ? 

All  of  these  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
sufficiently  important  to  be  presented  clearly 
and  at  length  in  the  magazine,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  undertake  this  campaign  for  right 
dressing  unless  the  readers  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  are  with  me.  I  shall  value  more  than 
I  can  say  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  men  and  women  who  read  this  article 
and  I  should  like  to  receive  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

If  the  vote  which  comes  to  me  is  favor¬ 
able,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  begin 
the  preparation  of  the  articles  at  once, 
as  a  careful  investigation  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  made,  all  facts  must  be 
verified  and  the  articles  themselves  must  be 
presented  logically  and  as  convincingly  as 
it  lies  in  our  power.  If  you  are  interested 
in  this  matter  please  write  to  me  personally, 
tell  me  just  what  you  think  of  the  project, 
also  your  point  of  view  about  the  dress  of 
the  day,  as  we  shall  be  just  as  interested  in 
what  you  have  to  say  as  in  what  we  may 
present. 

FOREST  NOTES 

HE  American  Forestry  Association  has 
members  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
in  every  Province  in  Canada,  and  in  every 
civilized  and  semi-civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

'C'XPERIMENTS  in  the  use  of  aspen  for 
shingles  show  that  such  shingles  do  not 
check  in  seasoning,  and  turn  water  satis- 
factorilv,  but  that  they  are  too  easily  broken 
in  handling. 
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JOHN  MARTIN’S  BOOK:  AN  INTER¬ 
ESTING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  CHILDREN’S  MAGA¬ 
ZINES 

ONCE  upon  a  time — for  that  is  the 
way  true  stories  as  well  as  fairy¬ 
tales  occasionally  begin — there  lived 
down  South  a  little  boy  and  his 
young  mother.  They  were  more  like  little 
comrades  than  mother  and  son,  for  they 
played  together  and  told  each  other  stories 
about  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees, 
stories  that  were  so  real  they  grew  to  be 
quite  an  important  part  of  the  story-tellers’ 
lives.  The  favorite  tales  were  those  about 
the  birds,  and  a  certain  nest  of  swallow-like 
martins  formed  the  nucleus  of  many  an  ad¬ 
venturous  recital. 

The  years  went  by,  the  little  boy  grew 
up,  the  mother  became  only  a  tender  mem¬ 
ory  and  the  childish  tales  were  told  no 
more;  until  one  day,  many  years  later,  the 
recollection  of  them  was  revived  in  newer 
tales  for  other  children,  and  “John  Mar¬ 
tin,”  as  the  man  whimsically  called  himself, 
seeing  an  opportunity  to  bring  fresh  inter¬ 
est  and  fun  into  the  lives  of  many  Ameri¬ 


CNE  OF  THE  DECORATIVE  ALPHABET  DRAWINGS  BY 

w.  f.  white,  from  John  Martin’s  Book. 


THIS  DRAWING,  LIKE  THE  REST  OF  THE  SERIES,  IS  IN 
BLACK  AND  RED,  AND  GIVES  A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  POST¬ 
ERLIKE  touch  to  the  pages  of  J ohn  Martin’s 
Book. 

can  children,  began  to  send  out  monthly  let¬ 
ters  full  of  quaint  illustrations,  stories  and 
friendly  chat.  So  warmly  were  these  let¬ 
ters  received  by  the  little  folk  and  their 
parents  alike,  that  the  writer  of  them  de¬ 
cided  to  start  a  monthly  magazine. 

So  the  John  Martin’s  Book  began,  with 
its  history  and  nature  stories,  verses, 
wonder  tales,  fables  and  legends,  all  of 
them  rich  in  illustrations  and  put  together 
in  a  form  that  the  children  seem  to  love. 
On  one  pqge  will  be  a  drawing  and  verse 
by  Gordon  Craig;  on  another,  a  tale  of  ad¬ 
venture  by  H.  Bedford  Tones,  next  a  na¬ 
ture  story  by  Thornton  Burgess  or  perhaps 
by  Helen  Waldo;  then  maybe  a  page  about 
making  little  figures  out  of  nuts,  by  Caro¬ 
lyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  some  alphabet  draw¬ 
ings  by  W.  Fletcher  White,  or  a  series  of 
bear  adventures,  with  pictures  by  Frank 
VerBeck.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
monthly  letter  from  the  editor  to  his  little 
readers — a  letter  full  of  marginal  sketches 
of  the  fanciful  kind  that  appeals  to  the 
youngsters’  imagination. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  interest  of 
John  Martin’s  Book  is  not  confined  to  ju¬ 
venile  readers.  Pictures,  verse  and  prose 
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have  a  certain  artistic  and  humorous  qual¬ 
ity  that  wins  attention  from  older  eyes.  The 
animal  drawings  for  the  alphabet,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  particularly  decorative  with 
their  black  and  red  stencil  effects  on  the 
old-ivory  paper,  as  the  black  and  white  re¬ 
productions  given  here  denote. 

The  prose  is  usually  by  grown-up  con¬ 
tributors,  but  once  in  a  while  some  youthful 
literary  aspirant  sends  something  that  is  so 
promising  or  so  naive  that  it  just  has  to 
be  printed. 

(Published  by  John  Martin’s  House, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Subscriptions  $3.00  a 
year.  Single  copies  25  cents). 

THE  DOOR  THAT  HAS  NO  KEY: 
BY  COSMO  HAMILTON 

OR  his  book  “The  Door  That  Has  No 
Key”  Mr.  Hamilton  has  chosen  a  sub¬ 
ject  somewhat  difficult  of  treatment. 
It  is  difficult  because  he  aims  to  deal  frankly 
and  cleanly  with  the  closest  relationship  of 
men  and  women ;  and  the  story  is  difficult 
of  sustainment  because  of  the  character  of 
the  hero  who  dominates  the  book. 

The  honesty  of  John  Fitsroy  Scorrier  is 
so  uncompromising  and  astonishing  amid 
the  relaxed  morals  of  the  day  that  it  leads 
his  father  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
book  to  exclaim :  “You  must  guard  against 
being  too  infernally  honest,  my  dear  lad. 
An  honest  man  in  these  days  is  like  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop.” 

In  his  dealings  with  men  this  very  hon¬ 
esty  stands  John  Fitsroy  Scorrier  in  good 
stead.  It  acts  as  the  pivotal  and  sustaining 
force  of  his  life.  As  a  young  barrister  it 
makes  it  simple  and  natural  for  him  to  win 
dramatically  his  first  important  case,  giving 
him  immediate  place  and  admiration  in  the 
public  eye.  The  working  up  of  this  con¬ 
spicuous  divorce  case  and  its  interpretation 
by  John  Fitsroy  Scorrier  is  one  of  the  most 
cleverly  conceived  parts  of  the  book. 

A  blemish  in  the  idealism  of  the  book  is 
the  wrong  that  is  done  by  this  honest  man 
to  his  own  child.  Although  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  limitations,  this  age  is  still  one  in 
which  authors  can  control  their  heroes ;  and 
it  seems  therefore  perplexing  that  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  has  written  feelingly  in  the 
interest  of  the  younger  generation,  should 
have  allowed  his  hero,  a  brain  child  seem¬ 
ingly  of  his  liking,  to  commit,  as  an  outlet 
for  his  own  difficulties,  an  act  for  which  his 
offspring  must  in  the  end  pay  the  price. 

The  book  is  a  thoughtful  piece  of  work 
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and  its  philosophy  will  appeal  to  different 
minds  in  different  ways.  (Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
424  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
THEATER:  BY  MARY  CAROLINE 
CRAWFORD 

ITLI  the  wider  and  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  theater 
there  has  come  an  almost  general 
desire  to  know  somewhat  of  its  traditions 
and  its  romance,  a  desire,  in  the  main,  en¬ 
tirely  natural.  Mary  Caroline  Crawford 
meets  this  demand  in  her  recent  book,  an 
exhaustive  study  accentuating  not  only  the 
romance  of  the  American  theater,  but  its 
history,  built  up  bit  by  bit,  reflecting  the 
advancing  civilization  of  the  new  world. 
The  reminiscences  of  talented  people,  the 
picture  of  a  young  country  battling  for  its 
places  of  amusement  and  the  centering  of 
interest  on  those  who  gave  birth  and  vital¬ 
ity  to  the  theater,  the  inception,  besides,  of 
the  star  system,  form  the  worth  while  facts 
presented. 

To  the  southern  section  of  the  country  is 
due  the  honor  of  expanding  early  to  the 
attraction  of  the  playhouse.  The  first  rep¬ 
resentation  in  North  America  of  the  “Acted 
Drama”  was  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in 
1718;  in  Boston,  Puritan  influence  refused 
to  countenance  the  playhouse  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  first  professional  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  Shakespearean  play  was  on  March 
5,  1750,  in  New  York  City. 

A  steady  and  rapid  advancement  of  the 
play  can  be  ascribed  to  the  English  officers 
who  served  in  America  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  These  men  brought  with 
them  their  love  for  diversion  and  they  were 
moreover  followed  to  the  newer  country  bv 
several  of  England’s  best  actors.  After¬ 
wards  in  1792  a  few  gentlemen  erected  a 
theater  in  Boston  “in  order  to  prove  that  the 
playhouse  need  not  be  the  highly  objection¬ 
able  resort  its  detractors  doggedly  declared 
it.” 

At  present  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
modern  playwrights  have  inaugurated  a 
new'  and  subtle  phase  into  the  life  of  the 
theater;  the  emotional  play  is  rapidly  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  the  theme  intellectually  domi¬ 
nated  and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  is  generally  apolauded.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 
Illustrated.  407  pages.  Price  $2.50  net. ) 
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T  seems  that  Mr.  Pennell  went  to  Greece 
first  to  test  its  glory,  through  his  own 
imagination,  and  second  because  he 
had  been  told  that  he  was  nothing  but 
a  “ragtime  sketcher”  and  that  he  could  not 
“see”  Greek  art  if  he  went  to  its  home  and 
he  could  not  draw  it  if  he  “saw”  it. 

In  a  recent  exhibition  of  lithographs  and 
etchings  of  Grecian  temples  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nell  we  feel  that  he  not  only  found  the  glory 
of  Greece  but  understood  it  and  has  brought 
back  to  us  an  impression  of  it  so  vivid,  so 
splendid,  so  informing  that  his  work  is  em- 
bued  with  the  Greek  spirit  itself,  which 
means  the  final  word  in  composition,  im¬ 
pressiveness  and  arrangement.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nell  felt  that  he  “saw  much  of  Greece  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  but  little  about  it,”  that  he 
did  not  go  with  any  preconceived  notion  of 
what  he  ought  to  see  or  how  he  ought  to 
enjoy  it,  but  just  in  search  of  beautv.  He 
speaks  of  one  thing  particularly  which 
seems  the  source  of  the  permanent  beauty 
of  Grecian  art,  the  supreme  understanding 
of  the  relation  of  the  subject  to'  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  Temples  were  not  dotted 
around  on  a  Greek  landscape  as  our  great 
buildings  are  placed  in  New  York.  A  tem¬ 
ple  or  shrine  was  built  on  the  exact  site 
suited  to  its  contour,  proportion  and  color. 
Or  if,  as  I  imagine  may  often  have  been  the 
case,  the  site  was  the  first  essential,  then 
the  monument  was  so  exquisitely  adjusted 
to  it  that  perfect  harmony  resulted,  a  har¬ 
mony  that  is  felt  today  wherever  a  great 
Greek  temple  is  found  in  its  own  well 
chosen  environment. 

And  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Gr-eek 
art  possessed  the  essential  fundamentals, 
was  so  completely  rounded  out  as  a  style 
in  both  architecture  and  sculpture,  we  still 
feel  as  Mr.  Pennell  did,  that  no  people  have 
so  surely  drawn  their  ideals  into  their  in¬ 
spiration  and  expressed  both  in  their  art.  In 
studying  Mr.  Pennell’s  etchings  one  is  not 
merely  studying  the  fine  draughtsmanship, 
the  interesting,  subtly  harmonious  tech¬ 
nique,  the  spaciousness,  the  dignity  of  his 
work,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  character 
of  Greece  he  has  brought  to  us.  We  feel 
the  purpose  of  the  old  Greek  artists,  and  we 
understand  their  power  for  permanent 
achievement.  Our  readers  undoubtedly  will 
remember  presentations  of  Mr.  Pennell’s 
work  which  we  have  made  in  the  magazine 
from  time  to  time,  his  skyscrapers  of  New 


York,  the  building  and  strength  of  Panama, 
and  now  that  we  have  seen  his  Greek  etch¬ 
ings  we  have  a  feeling  that  whatever  is 
beautiful  in  the  world  must  become  subject 
to  Mr.  Pennell’s  imagination,  sympathy  and 
technique. 

Following  the  Pennell  exhibition  the 
Frederick  Keppel  &  Company  have  shown 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibition  of 
rare  Whistler  lithographs  that  have  ever 
been  presented  in  New  York.  Some 
of  the  proofs  are  out  of  Whistler’s  own 
portfolio.  It  is  interesting  to  return  to  Mr. 
Whistler’s  work  after  seeing  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  Jonas  Lie’s  vigorous  “Panama 
Canal,”  Hugo  Ballin’s  decorative  portraits, 
the  group  of  Gainsborough  and  Turner 
beauties  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery,  the  French 
portraits  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  in  order 
to  realize  afresh  the  marvel  of  what  this 
magician  could  do  with  just  black  and 
white.  Half  a  dozen  dots  finish  a  won¬ 
derful  street  scene,  give  it  substantiality, 
strength,  not  one  dot  could  be  spared,  not 
one  more  would  add  value  to  the  picture. 
Surely  no  Japanese  artist  has  ever  more 
completely  conquered  that  delicate  phase  of 
art  elimination.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Whistler  chooses  to  give  you  a  sense  of 
gorgeousness,  none  is  more  lavish  with 
powerful  shadows  and  rich  massing  of 
blacks.  But  the  blacks  mean  something — 
they  are  the  depths  of  a  room,  or  the  shad¬ 
ows  under  a  bridge,  or  the  hint  of  deep 
waters.  And  the  elimination  of  black  is 
equally  marvelous ;  it  may  mean  sunlight  or 
Gothic  architecture,  or  an  empty  street,  or 
swift  motion  of  vivid  people.  Indeed,  in 
all  of  this  exhibition  of  Whistler’s  work  we 
feel  that  the  empty  spaces  are  full  of  life. 

As  one  studies  into  the  mastery  of 
Whistler’s  drawing  one  realizes  that  the 
masters  of  today  are  showing  qualities  of 
technique  which  Whistler  had  in  its  fulness, 
with  but  little  thought  of  how  he  handled 
his  mediums,  yet  always  making  them  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  clear,  delicate,  forceful,  vivid 
genius.  Whistler  saw  through  his  medium 
as  swiftly  as  the  average  man  sees  through 
his  spectacles.  There  was  no  delay  in 
bringing  to  life  any  impression  he  received 
from  life.  The  process  seemed  instantane¬ 
ous.  Whatever  interested  him  lightly  or 
profoundly  was,  with  just  the  quality  of 
interest  he  felt,  re-presented  for  the  joy 
and  understanding  and  information  of  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  over.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Whistler  painted  or  sketched  for  an  audi- 
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ence,  but  whatever  he  did  was  so  consum¬ 
mate  that  the  audience  followed  as  it  must 
ever  follow  art  in  its  richest  expression. 

Besides  Whistler’s  own  work  there  are 
some  excellent  presentations  of  the  master 
himself  in  the  Keppel  exhibition,  done  with 
varied  appreciation  of  his  many  moods — 
gray,  gay,  whimsical,  humorous,  all  delight¬ 
ful,  and  altogether  giving  one  an  impression 
of  the  remarkable  character  that  flowed  out 
into  the  most  rounded  presentation  of 
beauty  in  art  of  perhaps  any  one  modern 
man. 

IT  is  difficult  to  give  adequately  any  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  work  that  is  being 
shown  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month  at  the  Montross  Galleries.  It  varies 
not  only  as  the  important  painters  of  the 
day  follow  one  after  the  other,  but  in  variety 
of  exhibitions.  You  may  find  in  one  room 
a  collection  of  the  most  supremely  interest¬ 
ing-  art  photographs  of  international  fame, 
in  another  a  collection  of  probably  the  rarest 
Persian  and  Rakka  Faience  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side  of  museums ;  again  there  will  be  Per¬ 
sian  miniatures  and  rare,  illuminated  Ori¬ 
ental  manuscripts,  and  all  of  these  things 
individual  gems  to  be  treasured  by  experts. 
In  the  large  gallery  usually  there  is  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  one  or  many  men  who  ha^e 
helped  to  create  American  art  today — land¬ 
scape,  portrait  or  decorative.  The  present 
modern  exhibition  at  the  time  of  our  going 
to  press  is  a  verv  unusual  collection  of  por¬ 
trait  studies  and  decorative  canvases  by 
Hugo  Ballin,  whose  sympathy  with  and 
power  to  present  a  certain  splendor  of  color 
has  brought  him  unusual  fame  in  the  last 
few  vears.  Probably  no  one,  no  modern 
painter  at  least,  has  ever  handled  the  mys¬ 
teries,  the  harmonies  and  the  dissonances  of 
greens  and  blues  as  Mr.  Ballin  has,  if  we 
except  John  La  Farge  in  his  stained-glass 
windows,  and  of  course  Mr.  La  Farge  had 
the  aid  of  sunlight  pouring  through  his 
wonderful  tones  to  make  them  translucent. 
Mr.  Ballin’s  collection  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
leries  is  well  worth  studying,  not  only  by 
lovers  of  color  mystery,  but  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  decorative  side  of  art,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  feeling  in  every¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  Ballin  does  that  first  of  all 
he  has  the  mind  that  would  fill  a  space  with 
permanentlv  beautiful  decoration  rather 
than  the  mind  that  is  vastly  interested  in 
humanity  and  would  help  you  to  understand 
its  various  phases. 


You  see  in  all  his  portraits  at  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Ballin  has  felt  preeminently 
the  relation  of  light  and  dark  spaces  and  the 
harmonious  lines  of  the  human  figure.  Even 
the  mother  and  child  has  somewhat  the 
formality  of  the  decorative  madonna,  a 
study  in  spirituality  rather  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  maternal  love.  In  fact,  each  por¬ 
trait  becomes,  as  one  studies  it  affection¬ 
ately,  a  symbol  of  beautiful  proportions 
rather  than  the  emotional  earthly  thing  that 
one  more  ordinarily  finds  in  portrait  work. 
The  beauty  of  color  that  a  collection  of 
these  pictures  makes  in  one^room  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  startling ;  for  although  there  is 
adequate  variety,  there  is  the  dominating 
richness  of  greens  and  blues  as  Nature  has 
known  how  to  handle  them,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  them  is  one  that  as  a  rule  only 
Nature  herself  can  thrust  into  one’s  mem¬ 
ory. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  one  of 
the  forthcoming  exhibitions  at  the  Montross 
Galleries  will  be  a  collection  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  by  George  Bellows,  who  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  “young  mas¬ 
ters,”  which  seems  a  pretentious  title  for  a 
man  so  sincere  and  unassuming  as  this 
young  artist,  and  yet  already  his  work  is 
accepted  with  a  certain  finality  by  museums, 
fellow  artists,  critics  and  the  more  thinking 
of  the  general  public. 

IN  the  collection  of  paintings  at  present 
on  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery 
the  work  of  seven  painters  is  shown, 
each  one  a  man  who  is  recognized  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  his  own-  line.  The  pictures  that 
perhaps  dominate  the  exhibition  are  the 
wonderful  Cornish  paintings  by  Paul 
Dougherty — massive  rocks  deluged  with 
surf,  gleaming  in  a  sunlight  that  seems  to 
shine  up  from  the  edges  of  the  world. 
There  is  motion  and  color  as  well  in  these 
paintings  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  which  he  has 
found  perhaps  by  living  close  to  the  sea  and 
loving  the  mystery  of  her  beauty,  and  he 
brings  it  to  his  canvases  so  simply  and  so 
sincerely  that  in  the  presence  of  them  one 
feels  somewhat  of  the  happiness  and  joy 
and  a  little  of  the  fear  that  the  sea  brings 
in  her  wild  moments. 

Childe  Hassam’s  paintings  at  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  of  a  gentler  nature  than  those  we  are 
most  accustomed  to.  There  is  a  fisherman's 
cottage  at  Gloucester,  a  church  at  Province- 
town,  and  April  glowing  in  a  swamp  of 
maple,  all  poetic,  full  of  reality  and  pre- 
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sented  with  a  technique  which  few  artists 
today  have  ever  equalled,  even  his  imita¬ 
tors. 

The  most  startling  of  the  four  pictures 
shown  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  all  beautiful  in 
subject  and  portrayal,  is  “The  Plaza:  Noc- 
turn.”  It  is  a  presentation  of  a  very 
shadowy  night  with  lights  that  seem  to  glow 
one  by  one  through  the  darkness  until  the 
city  square  and  streets  half  reveal  them¬ 
selves,  and  you  scarcely  dare  turn  away 
lest  they  shall  be  lost  again.  It  is  a  very 
interesting'  and  rather  remarkable  thing  how 
a  man  who  has  painted  so  steadily,  so  sure¬ 
ly  for  sc  many  years,  can  so  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  in  his  work,  keeping  pace  with  every 
fresh  art  adventure ;  in  no  way  bending  his 
genius  to  the  ideals  of  others,  yet  ever 
keeping  an  open  mind  to  that  inevitable 
progress  that  art  must  make  to  keep  alive. 
Other  fresh,  vivid  and  wholly  individual 
canvases  of  Weir’s  at  this  exhibition  are 
“Pan  and  the  Wolf,”  “A  White  Oak,”  and 
“Spring.’’ 

Frederick  C.  Frieseke  is  represented  in 
five  really  vivid,  beautifully  painted  can¬ 
vases.  His  “Spring”  is  really  the  young 
season  of  the  year,  full  of  tender  lights  with 
the  glowing  atmospheres  and  a  fragrance 
that  extends  beyond  the  frame.  Few  paint¬ 
ers  have  ever  so  completely  mastered  that 
rare  quality  of  filling  a  room  with  sensu¬ 
ous  light,  of  placing  a  figure  so  that  it  has 
the  sense  of  motion  still  about  it,  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  thought  through  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  to  the  far  corners  of  flaming  gardens, 
as  this  master  of  open-air  painting. 

Emil  Carlsen’s  work  seemed  to  suggest  a 
greater  simplicity,  a  Holbein  flatness  of 
tone,  with  equally  a  Holbein  richness  of 
effect,  a  sharp  variation  from  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole. 

AN  exhibition  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery 
which  will  last  through  the  month  of 
January  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  loan  collections  ever  shown  in 
New  York.  There  are  twenty-eight  fa¬ 
mous  Gainsboroughs,  many  of  them  having 
gone  through  the  great  collections  of  the 
world  and  not  a  few  of  them  ranking  among 
the  greatest  paintings  even  of  this  great 
portrait  painter.  Hung  in  beautiful  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  portraits  are  eleven  canvases  by 
that  magician  of  sea  and  sky,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  Turner.  Two  of  Turner’s  pictures 
best  known  of  those  marvels  painted  in  his 
later  years  are  in  this  exhibition :  “The  Col¬ 


liers:  a  View  on  the  River  Tyne,”  in  which 
numerous  vessels  blazing  with  torchlights 
are  lined  up  along  somber  shores,  and  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  stretch  of  pale  green  water  so 
flooded  with  moonlight  that  the  whole  can¬ 
vas  seems  a  strange  fairy  scene  from  an¬ 
other  world.  The  picture  which  has  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  gallery  is  Turner’s 
“Harbor  of  Dieppe” ;  a  warm,  rosy  light 
floods  the  picture ;  beyond  the  harbor 
thronged  with  boats  is  a  view  of  the  town 
all  shining  with  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset ; 
a  picture  so  filled  with  strength  and  the 
reality  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  twilight 
that  for  a  moment  it  dominates  everything 
in  the  room. 

As  for  the  Gainsborough  portraits,  they 
bring  with  them  so  much  of  the  romance 
of  the  beauty  of  Gainsborough’s  times,  so 
much  of  the  poetry  that  saturated  the  lives 
of  its  great  ladies,  so  much  of  Gainsbor¬ 
ough’s  mastery  of  powerful  impressionism 
that  it  is  difficult  to  take  them  one  by  one 
and  speak  of  their  technical  excellence, 
which  the  world  has  known  by  heart  for 
over  a  century  In  addition  to  this  tech¬ 
nical  perfection,  probably  no  portrait 
painter  has  ever  lived  who  so  gave  the  lure, 
the  high-bred  charm,  the  quality  of  the 
great  lady  of  a  century  when  all  the  art  of 
the  age  went  into  the  making  of  the  great 
lady,  as  Thomas  Gainsborough  has  done. 
His  children,  too,  are  exquisite ;  they  are 
rosy  and  happy,  well  fed,  well-bred,  merry 
children,  but  one  feels  that  his  sympathy 
could  not  have  been  so  great  with  child¬ 
hood  as  with  beautiful  womanhood,  for 
there  is  a  lack  of  individuality  in  his  paint¬ 
ing  of  young  folks,  whereas  every  woman 
who  ever  appeared  on  Gainsborough’s  can¬ 
vases  brought  with  her  the  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  charm'  that  her  dearest  friends  must 
have  known  in  life. 

The  object  of  the  getting  together  of  this 
very  remarkable  collection  by  M.  Knoedler 
&  Company  is  philanthropic,  which  must 
add  to  the  public  interest  in  visiting  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  given  to 
“The  Artists’  Fund”  and  the  “Artists’  Aid 
Societies,”  which  have  in  common  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  assisting  unfortunate  artists.  Surely 
a  charity  could  not  be  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  more  beautiful,  more  appealing  form, 
and  if  the  'response  is  in  proportion  to  the 
appeal  these  two  societies  will  be  able  to  do 
much  for  their  members  whom  the  world 
may  be  waiting  to  recognize  and  eager  to 
assist. 
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IN  addition  to  these  exhibitions  which  we 
have  mentioned  at  length,  others  which 
have  come  in  too  late  for  notice  and 
which  we  are  hoping  to  present  in  our 
March  issue,  are  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Randall  Davey  at  the  Carroll  Galleries, 
paintings  and  photographs  by  J.  Dunbar 
Wright  at  the  Folsom  Galleries,  marines 
and  coast  scenery  by  Charles  Lennox 
Wright  in  the  Tapestry  Room  of  the  Mid¬ 
town  Association,  paintings  by  Roswell 
Morse  Shirley  at  the  Folsom  Galleries,  an 
exhibition  by  Charles  P.  Gruppe  at  the 
Louis  Katz  and  pictures  by  G.  H.  Clements 
at  the  Detroit  Publishing  Company. 

We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  ex¬ 
hibition  which  will  last  through  January,  of 
Austrian  and  German  modern  art  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration,  advertising,  illustra¬ 
tion,  design  and  its  application,  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Prang  Company,  in  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Trust  Building.  This  exhibition 
is  presented  by  courtesy  of  the  European 
Textile  Company,  the  first  company  to 
really  give  New  York  any  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  new  phases  of  decorative 
art  which  is  at  present  so  widely  popular  in 
Austria  and  Germany  and  which  is  already 
influencing  decorative  art  in  Paris  and  New 
York. 

ARTICLES  ON  AMERICAN  ART 
THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  Art  School,  Its  Relation 
to  the  Arts  and  Crafts. . 
Possibilities  of  Crafts¬ 
manship  for  the  Artist  . 

Art  in  Schools  . . . . . 

Trinity  Church,  Boston,  as  a 
Monument  of  American  Art... 


July, 

August, 

January, 

March, 


The  Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts  .  May, 

Art  Notes  . May, 

Art  Notes  . . September, 

Art  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted ..  November, 

Art  and  the  Beauty  of  Earth....  January, 


Art  or  No  Art?  Who  Shall  Set¬ 
tle  It?  . May, 

Nature  and  Art  in  California...  July, 
A  Plea  for  a  Democratic  Art. ..  .  October, 
Mural  Painting  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Point  of  View  .  October, 

Picturesque  Bellows  . November, 

The  Lesson  of  Sculpture . November, 

A  Second  Lesson  of  Sculpture.  .November, 
A  Noted  Painter  of  Indian  Types  December, 
Municipal  Sculpture  from  the 

American  Point  of  View . December, 

The  New  Relationship  between 

Artist  and  Craftsman  . February, 

Robert  Reid’s  Mural  Paintings  in 


the  Massachusetts  State  House  March, 


1902 

1902 
190.I 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1905 
1905 


Twenty-seventh  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  American 

Artists  .  May,  1905 

Clio  Hinton  Bracken,  Woman 
Sculptor  and  Symbolist  of  the 

New  Art  .  July,  1905 

The  New  Art,  Personal  and  Crea¬ 
tive  . . August,  1905 

Two  Women  Who  Collaborate  in 

_  Sculpture  .  August,  1905 

Education  in  Art  .  October,  1905 

Sincerity  in  Art  . .  October,  1905 

Two  Painters  of  Children .  October,  1905 

The  Spirit  of  Art  .  January,  1906 

The  New  Art  in  Photography: 

Work  of  Clarence  H.  White: 

A  Leader  Among  the  Photo- 

Secessionists  .  January,  1906 

The  Inheritance  of  Art .  February,  1906 

The  National  Note  in  Our  Art: 

A  Distinctive  American  Quality 
Dominant  at  the  Pennsylvania 

Academy  .  March,  1906 

A  Landscape  Painter  Who  Has 
Discovered  the  Color  Values  of 

Western  Plains  .  March,  1906 

John  W.  Alexander,  Artist:  A 

Study  in  Determination .  April,  1906 

Mural  Painting:  An  Art  for  the 
People  and  a  Record  of  the 

Nation’s  Development  .  April,  1906 

Paintings  of  Edwin  Willard 
Deming,  Artist  Historian  of  the 
American  Indian  .  May,  1906 


The  Artists’  Colony  in  Macdougal 
Alley :  Where  Some  of  Our 
Best-Known  American  Painters 
and  Sculptors  Live  and  Work.  October,  1906 
Human  Strength  and  Beauty 
Symbolized  in  the  Art  of 
Stephan  Sinding  . December,  1906 


Is  America  Selling  Her  Birth¬ 
right  for  a  Mess  of  Pottage? 

Significance  of  this  Year’s  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Pennsylvania 

Academy  .  March,  1907 

Eugene  Higgins :  An  American 
Artist  Whose  Work  Upon 
Canvas  Depicts  the  Derelicts 

of  Civilization  .  May,  1907 

The  Leaven  of  Art  .  May,  1907 

Solon  H.  Borglum :  Sculptor  of 
American  Life:  Am  Artist  Who 
Knows  the  Value  of  “Our  In¬ 
comparable  Materials”  .  July,  I9°7 

Albert  Humphreys :  American 

Painter  and  Sculptor  . July,  I9°7 

Van  Dearing  Perrine :  A  New 
American  Painter  of  Nature’s 

Elemental  Forces  .  August,  1907 

George  Luks,  an  American  Paint¬ 
er  of  Great  Originality  and 
Force,  Whose  Art  Relates  to  all 
the  Experiences  and  Interests 


of  Life  . September,  1907 

August  Saint  -  Gaudens :  The 
Sculptor  Who  Has  Typified 
American  Character  and  Has 
Left  Us  Noble  Memorials  of 
Great  Events  in  American  His¬ 
tory  . October,  1907 

( Concluded  in  the  March  issue.) 
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A  TREE- BORDERED  STREAM  IN  HOLLAND, 
FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


CHILD-LABOR  OR  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN: 
BY  ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 


OMETIMES  I  wonder  whether  any  agency  is  seriously 
interested  in  furthering  the  useful  labor  of  children. 
I  have  a  mind  to  call  a  convention  to  be  sure  about 
this  matter.  We  have  national  societies  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  about  everything.  Let  us  have  just  one 
more  organization  and  call  it  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Useful  Work  for  Children.  I  am  quite 
concerned  over  this  question  of  keeping  children  usefully  employed. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  we  have  plenty  of  working  children  and  that 
many  of  us  are  trying  to  stop  the  condition;  but  so  far,  few  of  us 
are  interested  in  having  children  working.  The  average  home  de¬ 
liberately  robs,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  its  children  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  useful  labor.  The  industrial  system  works  its  children,  but 
it  does  not  always  give  children  a  chance  to  work  at  useful  labor. 
The  school  assigns  its  tasks  of  studying  about  the  world’s  achieve¬ 
ments  resulting  from  labor,  and  calls  it  work. 

When  the  home  does  strive  for  some  useful  work  for  the  children, 
the  industrial  system  or  its  attendant  civilization  comes  along  and 
upsets  the  older  domestic  system  which  made  possible  useful  work 
in  the  home.  When  the  school  recognizes  the  evil  and  offers  courses 
in  work,  the  schoolmaster,  overpowered  by  tradition  and  method, 
brings  forth  manual  training  courses  as  formal  and  as  artificial  as  the 
rest  of  the  school  studies.  Finally,  to  crown  it  all,  the  opponents  of 
child-labor,  filled  with  commendable  zeal  and  possessed  of  very  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  harmful  effects  of  working  children,  evolve 
laws  to  keep  the  child  out  of  the  factory,  out  of  the  home  sweatshop, 
out  of  the  mine  and  out  of  the  store,  with  the  result  that  the  child 
is  returned  to  the  unoccupational  school  and  home. 

Between  the  manufacturers,  who  will  not  employ  children  at 
skilled  work,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  at  work  which 
requires  intelligent  effort;  the  parent,  who  will  not  provide  occupa¬ 
tional  work  at  his  home,  or  perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say,  who  cannot 
see  his  way  clear  to  compete  with  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  children 
of  the  present  manner  of  living;  the  schoolmaster,  who  cannot  see 
the  necessity  for  supplementing  memorizing  with  actual  doing— be- 
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tween  all  these  forces  the  children  stand  helpless  and  disastrously 
idle. 

IDO  not  know  that  we  can  really  blame  these  agencies.  The  indus¬ 
trial  system  is  tied  up  with  competition,  dollars  and  output.  If 
it  can  use  a  boy  or  a  girl  at  the  machine  it  will.  If  it  cannot  use 
immature  children  at  skilled  work,  or  work  requiring  intelligent  effort, 
it  will  not.  Many  times  the  children  beg  to  go  to  work,  preferring  to 
express  the  will  of  a  machine,  which  gives  them  the  dollar,  rather 
than  go  to  school  and  express  the  will  of  a  system  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

The  home  is  busy  over  other  matters.  It,  too,  is  thinking  of 
intake,  dollars,  outgo.  It  supposes,  and  quite  wrongly,  that  the 
educative  process  is  bounded  by  the  school  tax  and  its  accompani¬ 
ment  of  books,  courses,  percentages  and  diplomas. 

The  schoolmaster  has  his  troubles  without  adding  newer  and  more 
difficult  tasks.  He  has  thousands  of  children  of  foreign  parentage 
who  must  be  taught  to  write  and  speak  a  language  which  they  hear 
and  see  only  in  school  or  on  the  street.  He  has  millions  of  children 
who  must  be  taught  the  elements  of  citizenship  and  given  some  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  country’s  boundaries,  resources  and  commerce;  thou¬ 
sands  who  require  attention  for  defective  eyes  and  ears.  And  then 
some  one  advances  the  idea  that  children  should  be  taught  useful 
labor,  and  that  the  school  should  set  children  to  work.  No  wonder 
the  schoolmaster  holds  up  his  hands.  He  is  only  human,  and  the 
school-day’s  program  is  but  five  hours  in  length. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  at¬ 
tempts,  and  it  succeeds,  too,  in  preventing  the  working  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Notice  I  say  the  working  of  children;  I  did  not  say  that  the 
committee  prevents  children  from  working.  There  may  be  and  there 
is  a  great  distinction.  No  intelligent  body  of  men  and  women  in¬ 
terested  in  child  welfare  can  or  does  object  to  children  working  under 
normal  and  rational  conditions,  when  such  conditions  develop  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  Such  a  body  only  objects,  and  rightly,  to  the 
working  of  children  when  such  work  is  detrimental  to  the  child’s 
health,  to  the  educative  process  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

This  committee  sees  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  fruit-canning 
regions  of  New  York,  working  at  heavy  tasks  through  excessively 
long  hours  and  at  meager  wages,  not  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
summer,  as  is  supposed,  but  through  many  weeks,  sometimes  even 
interfering  with  the  spring  and  autumn  months  of  school.  It  sees 
mines,  glass  factories,  textile  mills,  cigarette  factories,  employing 
young  children  at  lines  of  work  and  at  wages  which  offer  no  con- 
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tribution  to  the  physical,  moral,  economical  and  social  well-being 
of  children.  It  sees  the  child  of  the  tenement  working  nightly  on  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  clothing,  willow  plumes  and  toys,  under  the  dim  gas¬ 
light  in  unventilated  tenement  rooms,  crowded  to  suffocation,  and 
often  reeking  with  filth.  It  sees  children  entering  industries,  not  for 
training,  not  to  learn  habits  of  punctuality,  neatness,  thoroughness 
and  system,  but  simply  to  get  money.  And  when  it  sees  these  things 
it  does  just  what  you  and  I  would  do;  it  stops  them  by  legislation. 
But  when  it  stops  the  evil,  we  find — or  we  should  find — that  the 
problem  of  children  working  is  but  half  solved.  It  remains  for  the 
school,  the  home  and  the  factory  to  set  children  to  work  in  the  right 
way. 

DR.  JOHN  DEWEY,  of  Columbia,  a  philosopher  and  educator, 
and  a  man  of  vision,  puts  it  this  way:  “The  educational 
problem  faced  by  the  city  of  New  York,  as  by  every  other 
great  industrial  center,  is  whether  the  community  as  a  whole  shall 
care  for  the  education  of  the  children  or  whether  the  education  of 
the  largest  number  shall  be  left  to  the  unregulated  conditions  of 
factory  life.  The  new  child-labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  more  stringent  as  a  preventive  measure  than  the  older  law 
(since  it  requires  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  attained  the  Grade 
of  Sixth  B,  or  the  age  of  sixteen  years),  actually  increases  the  demand 
for  more  schools  and  courses  of  study  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  going  into  industrial  pursuits.  Naturally,  it  is  the  duller 
children  who,  not  reaching  the  Sixth  B  Grade,  have  to  remain  in 
school  till  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  To  a  large  extent  these  children, 
backward  in  book  studies,  are  just  the  ones  to  whom  instruction 
that  uses  the  hands  and  the  motor  energies  would  appeal.  Mean¬ 
time,  they  are  kept  out  of  industry,  and  yet  are  not  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  useful  activity  in  life.” 

“Kept  out  of  industry,  and  yet  not  adequately  prepared,”  is  what 
Dr.  Dewey  writes.  The  Child  Labor  Committee  is  the  promoting 
agency  for  keeping  them  out.  Who  or  what  will  adequately  prepare 
the  children  for  useful  activity  in  life?  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Love  joy 
of  the  National  Labor  Committee  for  the  answer  to  the  question. 
His  reply  is  significant:  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  school 
system  has  something  like  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  a 
year  to  spend,  and  employs  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
people,  it  seems  that  this  part  of  the  problem  is  up  to  the  school 
crowd.”  And  I  think  that  Lovejoy  is  about  right,  except  that  I 
should  like  to  add  that  the  home  and  the  parent  are  other  possible 
agencies. 
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7"ERY  likely  the  worldly  endowed  parent  will  have  difficulty  in 
V  finding  any  useful  work  for  his  children,  and  equal  difficulty 
in  making  them  see  that  it  is  a  useful  and  necessary  labor.  I 
recall  Blank,  the  banker,  who,  filled  with  the  idea  that  his  boy  was 
missing  some  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  received  on  the  home 
farm,  bought  for  the  boy  a  wood  saw  and  a  cord  of  wood.  The  boy 
sawed  industriously.  He  never  winked  an  eye.  He  was  as  obedient 
as  with  the  daily  lesson  on  the  violin  or  with  the  slipping  on  of  his 
youthful  dinner  tuxedo.  But  with  the  sawing  of  the  last  stick  came 
the  remark,  “Father,  why  do  I  do  it?  We’ve  got  a  million,  at  least, 
haven’t  we?”  As  the  father  afterward  told  me,  “I  could  buy  the  saw 
and  the  wood,  but  I  couldn’t  purchase  the  environment  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  I  was  raised.” 

I  am  sorry  for  that  father.  He  is  a  fine-grained,  public-spirited 
captain  of  finance.  His  boy  is  a  delightful  chap,  but  the  boy  knows 
nothing  of  useful  labor.  To  be  sure,  his  memory  is  being  trained  in 
“committing”  tasks,  his  reasoning  powers  are  being  disciplined 
through  lessons  in  science  and  mathematics;  but  after  all,  these 
qualities  are  somewhat  remote  and  shadowy  compared  with  the 
training  of  attention  and  judgment  to  do  things  with  a  real  motive 
behind  and  a  real  outcome  ahead.  The  father,  in  common  with 
other  men  who  have  achieved  greatness  today,  was  not  reared  in 
a  city  flat.  He  was  trained,  as  some  great  Americans  have  been,  by 
hard  work  on  a  farm,  in  the  open  teeming  fields,  under  blue  skies, 
driving  patient  toiling  horses,  caring  for  cows  and  chickens,  doing 
the  manual  training  of  the  daily  chores.  “Playing  hard,”  as  Dr. 
Rumely  of  Interlaken  says,  “when  they  had  the  chance,  in  meadow, 
forest  and  brook,  living  helpfully  in  that  world  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  and  upon  which  our  life  itself  depends.” 

Some  fathers  of  discerning  minds  send  their  boys  to  such  men 
as  Rumely  and  Riordon  or  to  Reddie  of  Abbotsholme — men  who  do 
not  overlook  the  importance  for  educational  purposes,  as  Dr.  Dewey 
puts  it,  “of  the  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature  at  first 
hand.”  It  is  in  such  schools,  taught  by  such  men,  for  such  ends, 
that  there  is  a  continual  training  of  observation,  of  ingenuity,  con¬ 
structive  imagination,  of  logical  thought  and  of  the  sense  of  reality 
acquired  through  direct  contact  with  actualities. 

Parents  who  send  their  boys  to  such  schools  pay  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  tuition  and  board.  Meanwhile  the 
boys  chop  trees  and  build  houses,  cut  and  store  ice,  sink  and  protect 
wells,  fire  and  tend  boilers,  install  and  maintain  lighting  systems, 
plant  and  harvest  crops,  raise  and  tend  animals — not  as  a  novelty 
or  a  diversion  from  books,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  educative 
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process.  Meanwhile,  poor,  misguided  but  well-meaning  people  of 
less  worldly  goods  fairly  slave  to  keep  their  Johnnies  at  school  with 
books,  in  a  home  of  no  occupations,  with  leisure  for  street  corner 
loafing,  “so  Johnnie  will  be  educated,”  they  say,  “and  never  have 
to  work  as  hard  as  we  old  folks.” 

The  recently,  much  discussed  ten-million-dollar  Ford — master 
builder  that  he  is— when  some  one  asked  him  if  he  were  going  “to 
provide  for  his  son,”  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Yes,  I  am  providing  him 
with  a  job  in  my  factory.”  And  when  some  one  asked  him  how  he 
himself  had  gained  his  peculiar  insight  into  the  property  of  metals, 
he  replied : 

“As  a  boy,  from  the  time  I  was  eleven  to  eighteen,  I  had  to  earn 
my  own  bread,  working  over  a  vise  in  a  shop,  with  hammer,  chisel, 
fire  and  forge.  I  worked  constantly  with  metals,  and  during  that 
time  I  gained  the  peculiar  insight  into  their  properties  that  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  my  later  work  in  manufacture.  What  I  regret  more 
than  anything  else  is  that  today  our  young  men,  carried  on  by  the 
spirit  of  the  schools,  do  not  get  this  work-experience  early  enough 
to  have  it  impressed  upon  them,  and  become  a  vital  part  of  their 
development.  Hand  experience  should  be  the  basis  that  underlies 
their  whole  thinking.” 

HOW  to  get  this  work — to  get  children  working — is  the  question. 
It  can  be  done  in  the  home  by  the  discerning  parent  who 
lives  in  a  suburb.  It  can  be  done  by  the  man  of  means, 
intellectual  and  financial,  who  sends  his  boy  to  an  Interlaken.  But 
at  the  present  writing,  I  haven’t  the  answer  for  the  boy  who  is  pigeon¬ 
holed  in  an  apartment.  The  city  school  must  answer  the  question 
for  the  city  cave-man.  I  do  know  of  one  city  boy  who  is  having 
a  fair  chance  at  useful  labor.  The  father  is  a  groceryman.  The 
house  lot  provides  for  a  stable  and  garden.  During  the  ten  year 
period  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  nineteen,  this  boy  has  cared 
for  the  vegetable  garden,  fed  the  horse,  cleaned  the  stables,  attended 
to  fifty  varieties  of  fruit  and  flowering  bushes,  and  spent  vacations 
in  the  store.  He  goes  to  school  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  “gets  along 
in  his  lessons.”  The  latter  satisfies  the  neighbors  and  convinces 
them  that  the  boy  is  “getting  an  education.”  I  confess  he  does  not 
play  much,  but  there  is  no  greater  joy  to  childhood  than  manipulative 
and  creative  activity.  His  father  sees  to  it  that  the  boy  has  a  share 
of  the  material  profits  of  his  labor.  The  work  is  not  drudgery,  as 
the  lad’s  eager  face  and  words  showed. 

Parents  are  willing  to  work  themselves  that  they  may  give  their 
children  an  education  in  school  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  them 
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a  backyard,  a  set  of  tools,  a  garden,  or  an  electrical  outfit,  because, 
as  they  phrase  it,  “We  want  Johnnie  and  Mary  to  get  their  lessons.” 
Yes,  Johnnie  needs  to  get  his  lessons — and  what  are  they?  He  needs 
the  lesson  of  good  health,  of  care  of  his  body,  of  interest  in  the  world 
of  nature,  of  knowledge  of  scientific  phenomena  about  him,  of  capacity 
for  doing  things,  of  knowing  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect — and 
lessons  from  books.  The  latter  will  tell  Johnnie  what  the  other  fellow 
has  done,  and  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  of  these  accomplishments. 
But  if  our  Johnnie  is  himself  to  do  things  when  he  grows  up,  he  must 
begin  the  process  when  he  is  a  boy.  One  cannot  get  good  health 
alone  by  reading  about  it,  or  sturdy  legs  by  naming  the  bones,  or 
good  morals  alone  by  studying  preachments,  or  spelling  by  holding 
a  dictionary.  And  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  he  learn 
how  to  do  things  except  through  doing  them ;  how  learn  to  observe 
except  by  observing;  how  to  be  industrious  except  through  industry? 

DO  not  suspect  for  a  moment  that  I  am  pleading  for  boys  to 
learn  to  saw  boards,  or  girls  to  cook,  merely  because  boards 
are  to  be  sawed  or  food  is  to  be  cooked.  It  is  a  deeper  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  urging  that  boys  and  girls  learn  to  accomplish,  learn  to 
serve,  learn  to  feel  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  a  thing  well 
done — not  merely  to  learn  to  cook  or  to  sew  or  to  make  wheels  turn 
round  or  to  make  carrots  grow.  These  are  desirable  enough  in  their 
way;  but  the  thing  that  Johnnie  and  Mary  will  carry  with  them 
into  the  world  is  more  useful,  more  fundamental,  more  important 
than  board  planing,  or  bread  baking,  or  garment  making,  or  carrot 
growing.  It  is  the  ability  to  take  hold  and  accomplish  a  result 
because  they  have  the  background  of  previous  accomplishments  and 
results. 

After  giving  suggestions  to  the  discerning  parent,  there  comes 
the  consideration  which  discerning  schoolmasters  may  give  to  this 
question  of  children  working.  The  Craftsman  has  published  many 
articles,  written  many  editorials,  and  described  many  schools  of  the 
new  order.  It  can  only  express  in  new  combination  of  words  its 
older  thought — the  educative  value  of  labor.  As  Professor  Noyes  has 
said,  “The  school  problem  is:  How  the  children  of  the  community 
shall  be  saved  from  the  evils  of  premature  and  deteriorative  labor; 
from  ignorance,  from  idleness  and  from  the  consequent  immorality. 
If  the  school  does  not  make  them  intelligently  industrious,  the 
factory,  the  mine,  the  store,  will  make  them  ignorantly  so,  or  the 
street  will  keep  them  idle  and  worthless.  ...  If  the  school  is  to 
teach  industry  as  well  as  letters  and  the  other  essentials,  there  must 
be  an  extension  of  school  hours.  .  .  .  If  it  educated  him  through 
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play,  through  the  dance,  through  systematic  exercise,  there  would 
be  less  idle  and  vicious  time  upon  the  street;  if  it  educated  him 
through  work,  it  would  increase  his  industrial  efficiency,  and  through 
both  play  and  work  he  might  well  be  spared  some  of  his  present 
study  of  books,  with  no  loss  of  knowledge  of  what  they  contain. 
Three  hours  for  study,  three  hours  for  play  and  three  hours  for  work 
would  be  an  arrangement  far  in  advance  of  our  present  system  with 
its  worse  than  waste  of  child  energy.” 

After  the  discerning  parent  and  the  discerning  schoolmaster,  there 
comes  the  discerning  State.  How  will  this  superior  State  attack  the 
problem  of  educating  children  through  useful  labor?  To  my  mind, 
it  will  be  by  transposing  the  words  “working  the  children,”  into  the 
words  “children  working.”  Not  merely,  however,  changing  the  order 
of  the  words,  but  changing  the  spirit  which  is  behind  the  two  phrases. 
This  means  transforming  the  greed  of  employers  into  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  continuation  school  plan,  whereby  children  may 
attend  school  for  a  part  of  the  day  and  work  at  some  industry  for  a 
part  of  the  day.  It  means  turning  the  stupidity  and  short-sightedness 
of  those  parents  who  now  exploit  their  own  children  into  the  belief 
that  additional  schooling  with  books,  plus  wholesome  labor  at  school, 
or  in  the  factory,  will  make  better  men  and  women  and  give  larger 
pay  envelopes  than  the  present  plan  of  shoving  children  into  industry 
for  all  day,  which  tends  to  drag  down  wages  and  drive  adults  out  of 
work.  It  means  also  convincing  cynical  parents  that  more  schooling, 
wisely  administered,  increases  the  child’s  chance  of  making  a  better 
livelihood,  providing  longer  school-days  and  more  normal  activities. 

Recently  one  of  the  New  York  evening  papers  printed  a  cartoon 
showing  a  little  factory  girl  working  in  a  textile  mill,  and  over  the 
machine  was  the  notice:  “Do  not  waste  the  machine’s  time.  Your 
value  is  gauged  by  what  you  get  out  of  this  machine.  Keep  it  at 
top  speed.”  Evidently  no  thought  was  given  to  what  the  machine 
got  out  of  her.  It  might  absorb  even  her  youth,  her  strength,  her 
health  and  her  opportunity.  No  wonder  good  people  have  agitated 
and  demanded  laws  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  might  have  pictures  of  street  idleness,  of  the 
effects  of  long,  needless  vacations;  of  the  lack  of  labor  in  the  home 
and  the  school.  We  might  have  cartoons  pointing  out  the  absolute 
abnormalness  of  present  child  life,  whether  in  home,  in  school  or  in 
factory.  Such  pictures,  while  not  as  striking  as  the  one  already 
mentioned,  are  equally  necessary  and  effective  if  the  American  public 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  point  of  giving  consideration  to  the  question, 
What  shall  we  do  when  we  stop  working  children,  and  how  shall  we 
develop  an  educative  process  which  will  keep  children  working? 
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EARLY  SPRING  GAR¬ 
DENS  MADE  FRA¬ 
GRANT  AND  COLOR¬ 
FUL  WITH  FLOWER¬ 
ING  BULBS 


THREE  TYPES  OF  TULIPS:  TULIPA  VITELLINA,  ISA¬ 
BELLA  AND  GOLDEN  CROWN  :  SIMILAR  AND  YET 
DISSIMILAR  AS  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ONE  FAMILY. 


WHEN  the  bulbous  plants 
break  through  the  crust 
of  winter,  then  Spring, 
evasive,  whimsical  and  wild  in  her 
ways,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  She 
claims  a  welcome  as  snowdrops, 
crocuses  and  squills  are  in  bloom 
and  myriads  of  green  spikes  push 
through  the  earth,  calling  the 
eager  to  watch  their  miraculous 
growth  until  they  unfold  their 
flowers.  The  snowdrop  foreruns 
the  procession.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  snow,  it  hangs  its  frail,  bell¬ 
like  flower  while  patches  of  ice 
still  cling  to  the  ground.  A  tiny 
ghostlike  thing  upheld  by  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  it  knows  no 
fear,  but  gives  freely  of  its  beauty,  then  dies  leaving  in  its  offshoots 
the  assuredness  of  reappearance  the  following  season.  The  snowdrop 
never  appears  in  any  garb  but  white,  and  thus  clad  it  tests  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  early  March,  fragile  yet  courageous.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  snowdrops,  the  small  one  blooming  first,  Galanthus  nivalis , 
and  its  larger,  double-flowered  relative,  Galanthus  Elwesii,  a  native 
of  Asia-Minor,  which  opens  two  weeks  later.  By  planting  both 
varieties  of  these  bulbs  in  the  autumn  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be 
gained  for  the  spring. 

Then  before  the  snowdrops  have  passed,  the  earth  opens  to  let 
through  the  crocuses,  a  merry  band  of  funnel-shaped,  stemless  flowers, 
occurring  in  colors  seen  in  the  spring  sky  and  in  the  mists  that  cling 
to  the  lowlands.  White,  lavender,  blue,  besides  a  deep  purple  are 
among  their  colors;  although  by  far  the  cheeriest  of  all  are  the  yellow 
ones  affording  as  gladsome  a  sight  as  the  spring  dandelions,  miniature 
suns  on  young  grass,  emerald  green. 

Many  people  plant  yellow  crocuses  exclusively,  naturalizing  them 
in  the  grass,  in  flower  beds  and  borders  and  covering  with  them  fore¬ 
grounds  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Myriads  of  crocuses  are  thus  planted 
through  the  lawns  of  different  estates  in  this  country  where  they 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT,  A  LARGE  AND  WELL  FORMED  VARIETY  OF 
CROCUS,  BEAUTIFUL  IN  THE  BUD,  FLARING  AT  THE  TOP  WHEN 
OPENED  AS  IF  TO  CATCH  THE  DEW  OF  EARLY  SPRING  MORNINGS. 


NARCISSUS  INCOMPARA- 
BILIS,  A  SPRIGHTLY  MEM¬ 
BER  OF  THE  GARDEN  AND 
DUBBED  THE  GREAT  “nON- 

such”  daffodil  :  its 

CROWN  SMALL  AND 
QUAINT  LOOKING  AND 
ONLY  ABOUT  HALF  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  DIVISIONS 
OF  ITS  PERIANTH. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  NARCISSUS 
BICOLOR  GRANDIS,  A  FAVORITE  IN 
ITS  FAMILY  AND  WELL  KNOWN 
BY  ITS  WHITE  PERIANTH  AND 
YELLOW  TRUMPET,  GIVING  TO  THE 
FLOWER  THE  RADIANCE  OF  GOLD: 
A  VARIETY  GROWING  IN  BOLD 
CLUMPS,  AND  UNFOLDING  SOME¬ 
WHAT  LATER  THAN  THE  MORE 
GENERALLY  PLANTED  ‘‘EMPRESS.” 


From  Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  TYPE  OF  TULIP 
WITH  ROUNDED  CUP,  GRACEFUL  CURVES 
AND  RED  AND  YELLOW  COLORING 
WITHOUT  WHICH  THE  SPRING  GARDEN 
CANNOT  HOLD  ITS  OWN  IN  BRIL¬ 
LIANCY. 


A  HYACINTH  STALK.  IMPOSING 
IN  GENEROUS  AND  PERFECTED 
BLOOM.  IN  DELICACY"  OF  COLOR 
AND  FAR-REACHING  FRAGRANCE  : 
AMONG  OTHER  BLUBS  IT  IS 
KNOWN  AS  UNFOLDING  LATE 
ITS  REGAL  BELLS  WHICH  SEEM 
MORE  CONFIDENT  THAN  THE 
FIRST  FRAGILE  BLOOMS  OF  THE 
EARLY  SPRING  SNOWTDROPS. 


From  Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


THE  ULY-OF- 
THE-VALLEY 
GENERALLY 
SEEN  IN  CUL¬ 
TIVATION  AND 
THE  FAIREST  OF 
ALL  WILD 
FLOWERS 
NATIVE  TO 
THE  HIGHER 
MOUNTAINS  OF 
THE  ALLE¬ 
GHENY  RANGE. 


"ROMAN"  HYACINTHS  WHICH 
ALTHOUGH  SMALLER  THAN  THOSE 
OF  THEIR  DUTCH  RELATIVES  HAVE 
THE  VARIOUS  ADVANTAGES  OF 
PRODUCING  SEVERAL  SPIKES  FROM 
ONE  BULB,  OF  ELFINLIKE  BEAUTY 
AND  SUBTLE  ALLURING  FRA¬ 
GRANCE  :  FURTHERMORE  FOR 
FORCING  PURPOSES  THEY  HAVE 
BECOME  OF  ALL  THE  GREATEST 
FAVORITES,  PERHAPS  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  THE  EASIEST  TO 
GROW  :  AND  AS  PICKING  FLOW¬ 
ERS  THEY  HAVE  ECLIPSED  THEIR 
OTHER  RELATIVES  OF  EITHER 
DUTCH  OR  ITALIAN  ORIGIN. 


From  Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


FLOWERING  BULBS  THAT  USHER  IN  SPRING 


appear  as  free  and  wild  as  if  they  were  in  truth  the  bloom  of  the 
grass.  Happily  such  bulbs  are  not  costly.  The  foresight  to  plant 
them  in  the  autumn,  late  September  or  October,  meets  fully  its 
reward  in  early  spring.  Satisfactory  varieties  are  the  Mont  Blanc, 
a  large  and  snow-white  beauty;  King  of  the  Blues;  Golden  Yellow; 
La  Majestueuse,  lilacs  striped  with  white;  Black  Knight,  besides 
many  others. 

Of  course  Siberian  squills,  Scilla  Siberica,  are  among  the  very 
delightful  of  early  bulbous  plants.  From  their  slender  stalks  droop 
several  flowers  in  clear,  deep  blue,  an  unusual  color  in  the  vegetable 
world.  For  even  though  there  are  many  blue  flowers  the  percentage 
is  less  than  in  pink,  red,  yellow  or  white.  The  blue  squills  when 
naturalized  in  the  lawn  make  it  appear  as  if  it  had  drawn  the  sky 
near.  These  early  flowering  squills  are  particularly  charming  in 
clumps  in  the  rock  garden  or  used  as  edgings  for  borders  and  beds. 

LILIES-OF-THE- VALLEY  are  known  to  all  and  sought  in  the 
spring  at  the  base  of  some  old  tree,  perhaps  under  a  planting 
of  rhododendrons  or  in  a  spot  dark  and  shady;  nevertheless 
their  elfinlike  flowers,  fragrant  as  Spring’s  first  breath,  are  also  lovers 
of  sunlight.  In  the  higher  Alleghenies  where  the  writer  has  seen  them 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  for  they  are  indigenous  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  they  seek  the  mountain  slopes  and  open  places  where  the 
sun  may  linger  until  the  time  of  its  setting.  It  is  likely  that  they 
have  become  associated  with  damp  and  dark  planting  grounds  because 
they  do  not  succumb  to  the  melancholy  of  these  influences  and  also 
because  their  foliage  forms  an  excellent  ground  cover  for  such  places 
after  their  bloom  has  passed.  But  the  lily-of-the-valley  touched  by 
the  sunshine  is  a  much  larger,  more  vigorous  looking  flower  than  when 
grown  in  the  shade.  This  plant  is  not,  as  many  believe,  a  baby 
relative  of  the  proud  lily  family.  Scientifically  it  is  designated  as 
Convallaria  majalis,  a  genus  entirely  distinct  from  the  Liliums.  No 
matter  how  small  the  planting  ground  about  the  home,  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  is  one  of  the  plants  that  should  be  included.  Its  pips  are 
set  in  the  autumn  and  when  the  planting  becomes  too  heavy,  indi¬ 
viduals  can  be  taken  from  the  center  of  the  bed  and  set  on  its  out¬ 
skirts.  The  gaps  thus  caused  fill  quickly  while  the  boundaries  of  the 
bed  extend. 

The  narcissus  family  including  the  daffodils,  jonquils,  poet’s  or 
pheasant’s  eye  narcissus  and  numbers  of  other  well-beloved  flowers, 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  early  spring,  drawing  from  the  heart  of  the 
earth  to  adorn  it  such  a  varied  wealth  of  color  and  beauty.  The 
whole  family  is  renownedly  hardy.  Of  late  it  has  become  popular 
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FLOWERING  BULBS  THAT  USHER  IN  SPRING 


to  plant  the  narcissi  naturalistically  in  the  wilder  outlying  parts  of 
the  grounds,  by  the  banks  of  streams,  along  paths  and  in  many 
places  semi-shaded;  in  fact,  wherever  the  soil  is  good  and  where  it 
is  desired  to  let  them  remain  year  after  year.  For  among  their  other 
good  qualities  is  that  of  increasing  rapidly,  a  single  clump  becoming 
large  and  very  beautiful  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  planting  a 
garden  for  permanence,  the  narcissi  are  among  the  most  important 
of  all  plants,  for  they  give  bloom  and  brilliance  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  perennials  and  annuals  are  still  for  a  future  day. 

The  polyanthus  varieties  of  narcissi  are  very  attractive,  besides 
impellingly  fragrant;  but  they  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  others,  and  if 
grown  in  cold  climates  require  heavy  and  careful  protection  over  the 
winter.  South  of  the  freezing  belt,  no  plants  are  more  worthy  of 
naturalization. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  is  the  land  in  which  to  see  the  narcissi 
in  true  sjdendor,  varieties  and  types  there  occurring  that  never  come 
to  America.  The  market-places  of  Tunis  are  scented  with  a  tiny, 
little  yellow  and  white  narcissus  that  seems  to  hold  the  romance  of 
that  picturesque  country.  The  Arabs’  cemetery  in  Algiers  is  one  of 
the  hunting  grounds  for  rarities  and  the  carnival  at  Nice  would  lose 
in  fragrance  were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  plant  seemingly  adapted 
to  play  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  climate  of  lower  California  is  not  unlike  that  of  this  sun- 
ridden  strip  of  sea  land.  Those  living,  therefore,  in  this  part  of 
America  can  do  no  better  than  to  cultivate  the  many  and  rare 
varieties  of  this  family,  which  demands  so  little  and  gives  so  much. 

TULIPS  are  a  part  of  the  Spring  and  among  the  most  exquisitely 
formed  of  all  flowers.  They  are  of  many  colors  and  many 
forms,  all  bearing  indelibly  the  tulip  stamp.  Those  who  have 
not  planned  in  the  autumn  for  tulips  in  their  garden  regret  the  fact 
deeply  when  the  time  comes  for  their  unfolding.  For  Nature  in  her 
wisdom  has  provided  them  and  other  bulbous  plants  to  combat  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  somewhat  uncertain  weather  conditions  of  an  opening 
season,  when  their  bloom  in  gardens  does  away  with  a  time  of  barren¬ 
ness,  otherwise  a  necessity. 

Tulips  have  a  long  range  of  bloom.  There  are  the  early  and  late 
bedding  varieties,  common  garden  tulips,  Darwin  and  parrot  varie¬ 
ties,  the  latter  opening  late  and  extending  into  May.  To  choose 
among  them  becomes  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

The  time  is  approaching,  however,  when  garden  builders  should 
observe  the  tulips  that  please  their  fancy  and  take  notice  concerning 
their  names,  their  colors  and  habits,  that  their  bulbs  may  be  bought 
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THE  VISION 


in  the  autumn,  the  time  that  it  is  feasible  to  set  them  into  the  ground. 

And  besides  tulips  growing  in  the  spring  garden,  hyacinths  of 
many  forms  and  colors  are  essential,  wdth  their  bold,  conspicuous 
personalities  and  rare,  alluring  fragrance.  Their  stalks  of  bloom  have 
not  the  purity  of  formation  of  the  tulip,  nevertheless  they  are  highly 
decorative.  The  garden  without  them  is  shorn  of  its  due.  Tulips 
and  hyacinths  are  both  produced  by  Dutch  bulbs  requiring  much 
the  same  treatment.  Unquestionably,  they  are  the  bulbs  par  excel¬ 
lence  for  bedding  purposes.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  for  the 
amateur  planter  to  select  bulbs  that  will  bear  simultaneously,  blend 
well  in  colors  and  form  an  altogether  satisfactory  effect.  Therefore 
it  has  become  customary  to  plant  beds,  also  borders,  with  one  variety 
only,  obtaining  in  this  way  a  mass  of  color  symmetrically  presented. 
Artistically  as  well  as  horticulturally,  the  result  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old  method  of  growing  these  bulbs.  One  garden  is  known  to 
the  writer  in  which  yellow  tulips  unfold  at  the  same  time  as  numbers 
of  rose  pink  hyacinths;  no  other  colors  are  then  in  sight  and  their 
effect  and  fragrance  suggest  the  Spring’s  unfolding  miracles. 


THE  VISION 

}  THANK  my  God 

That  I  may  see  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  upon  the  hills ; 
That  I  may  hear  the  under-tone  that  through  the  forest  thrills ; 
That  I  may  see  a  color  and  be  glad; 

That  I  may  see  a  form  and  be  at  peace; 

Hear  a  chord  and  then  be  sad. 

And  though  with  pen  or  brush  or  stroke 
I  may  not  bear  a  part, 

I  thank  my  God  He  lets  me  hold 
The  vision  in  my  heart. 

Ellen  Dunwoody. 
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ROCKS  FORMING  ARCHITECTURAL  BACK¬ 
GROUNDS  FOR  PASTURELAND  GARDENS 


WHENEVER  a  broad  strip  of  country,  rough  and  un¬ 
trodden,  surrounds  the  home  of  a  naturalist,  he  looks 
upon  it  with  pleasure,  seeing  with  trained  eye  an  out¬ 
let  for  his  own  idealism.  The  same  property,  however, 
might  readily  overwhelm  an  unimaginative  man,  un¬ 
certain  of  his  ability  to  handle  it  well.  To  his  mind 
there  would  occur  the  one  method  of  leveling,  blasting 
and  finally  of  sowing  and  planting,  the  mere  thought  of  which  suggests 
an  expense  which  only  those  well  prepared  can  meet.  But  the 
naturalist,  genial  of  soul,  cares  not  so  much  to  change  the  face  of 
Nature  as  to  leave  upon  it  the  trail  of  his  own  hand.  He  wishes  to 
locate  and  to  define  its  growth,  to  prune,  to  fertilize  and  invigorate 
and  to  gladden  it  by  the  addition  of  brightly  colored  flowers,  members, 
perhaps,  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  The  roughest  country  has 
for  the  naturalist  infinite  possibilities. 

Hardly  a  more  rough  bit  of  country  can  be  imagined  than  that 
which  surrounds  a  gardener’s  small  cottage  in  Cornish,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — the  cottage  herein  illustrated.  It  rests  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
ridge,  uncouth  in  its  roughness,  and  with  rocks  all  about  recalling 
some  great  upheaval  in  the  past.  A  spot  of  more  refined  and  charming 
influences  nevertheless  is  seldom  found. 

Here  the  side  hill  has  been  sufficiently  cleared  to  take  away  the 
appearance  of  excessive  raggedness,  and  the  turf  has  been  cleaned, 
although  neither  resown  nor  clipped.  The  rocks  have  been  accepted 
as  the  background  for  flowers,  occurring  pluricolored  under  the 
summer’s  sun. 

Much  of  the  indigenous  flora  has  been  brought  into  prominence, 
and  in  order  to  gain  a  brilliant  effect  many  so-called  garden  flowers 
have  been  employed,  mostly  those  renownedly  hardy.  One  large 
rock  lying  flatly  on  the  ground  is  planted  heavily  in  its  crevices  also 
about  one  end,  to  petunias  bearing  flowers  in  monotone.  The  cost 
of  such  a  planting  is  trifling,  merely  that  of  a  few  packages  of  seed 
and  the  labor  involved;  the  result  is  satisfying  to  even  the  most 
critical.  A  little  known  variety  of  petunia  shows  brilliant  trans¬ 
lucent  carmine  and  is  called  the  Bar  Harbor  Beauty.  Its  choice 
is  not  likely  to  be  regretted. 

Comparatively  a  few  years  ago,  the  petunia  was  a  despised 
member  among  garden  flowers.  Its  odor  was  objected  to,  the  sticky 
feeling  of  its  stem  generally  disliked.  But  of  late,  there  has  been 
a  reversion  of  feeling  in  its  favor,  its  sturdiness  enabling  it  to  thrive 
under  the  prolonged  droughts  that  have  for  so  many  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  been  a  feature  of  the  American  summer.  Of  course  before 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


PETUNIAS  FORM  IN  THE  ARM  OF  THIS  LARGE 
I.OW-LYING  ROCK  A  BOLD  MASS  OF  COLOR. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


A  ROUGH  HILLSIDE  PASTURELAND,  LEDGES  OF  ROCKS  IN 
MANY  PLACES.  BEAUTIFIED  WITH  SEDUMS  BEARING  MASSES 
OF  PASTEL  PINK  FLOWERS,  WITH  BEE  BALMS,  COLUMBINES 
AND  OTHER  PLANTS  THAT  LOVE  A  SUN-GRAZED  HOME. 


From  a  P holograph  by  Jessie  Taroox  Beals. 


A  SLOPING  LAWN  THAT  HAS  RETAINED  ITS  NATURALISTIC 
FEATURES  AND  WHICH  IS  DEVELOPED  AS  A  ROCK  GARDEN  OVER¬ 
RUN  WITH  CREEPING  ROSES  AND  TRAILING  ANNUAL  VINES. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


THIS  LEDGE  OF  ROCKS  NEAR  THE  GARDENER’S  COTTAGE  WAS  LEFT  UNCHANGED 
EXCEPT  FOR  THE  OCCASIONAL  PRYING  OUT  OF  A  STONE,  THAT  SHALLOW 
POCKETS  MIGHT  BE  MADE  FOR  SOIL-HARBORING,  ROCK-LOVING  PLANTS  :  THE 
GROWTH  ON  THE  ROCKS  NOW  APPEARS  LIKE  MASSES  OF  SOFT  GREEN  TURF. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS  IN  ROCKY  PASTURELANDS 


the  petunia  in  this  rock  garden  came  into  bloom,  the  spring  wildlings 
had  had  their  day,  and  the  seeds  of  many  matured.  Early  violets, 
columbines,  irises  and  various  shrubs  had  finished  for  the  season 
their  outburst  of  bloom.  Then  came  the  petunias  and  upheld  a  time 
in  the  floral  world  when  growth  all  about  was  lagging,  often  inclined 
to  be  rank.  In  many  places,  especially  in  pastureland  gardens,  these 
flowers  save  the  midsummer  from  an  almost  entire  lack  of  color. 

r!  the  rock  garden  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
crevices  show  innumerable  little  Sedums  or  stone  crops,  a  bold 
clump  of  a  tall  variety  crowning  with  its  bloom  of  pastel  pink 
a  conspicuous  section.  Bee  balm,  its  flowers  richly  colored  in  deep 
maroon  is  not  far  distant,  and,  where  the  edges  of  the  rock  meet 
the  earth,  the  whimsical  questioning  face  of  a  pansy  is  seen,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  native  of  the  spot. 

It  has  not  been  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  plants  that 
this  exquisite  result  has  been  achieved.  Plants  have  been  chosen 
that  thrive  without  the  cultivation  required  by  those  associated  with 
the  usual  garden  planting.  Sparse,  poor  soil,  intense  sunlight,  severe 
droughts  are  all  in  their  possibilities  of  endurance. 

Portulacca  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  annuals  for  rock 
gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  hardiness  but  because  of  its  quaint 
beauty.  Myriads  of  small  flowers  shaped  like  miniature  single  roses 
occur  on  succulent  stems  affording  a  meager  background.  The  colors 
of  the  flowers  are  many  and  their  texture  is  transparent  as  a  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing.  For  these  cheery  little  blooms,  the  droughts  of  summer 
have  no  terror. 

Sweet  alyssum  and  ageratum  are  two  other  plants  that  serve  well 
in  rock-garden  planting;  the  pastel  blue  of  the  ageratum,  soft  and 
pleasing  against  the  pure  white  of  the  alyssum.  Of  both  of  these 
plants  there  are  dwarf  varieties  always  the  better  choice  for  rock 
gardens.  Tall  plants  are  too  often  a  prey  to  the  wind  in  cases  where 
their  foothold  is  the  scant  soil  produced  in  rock  crevices.  Of  course 
in  soil  intermingled  with  small  stones,  many  plants  stretch  out  their 
roots  and  enwrap  them  about  the  rocks,  gaining  an  anchorage  from 
which  they  are  dislodged  only  with  difficulty.  Indeed  in  a  soil 
composed  of  loose  stones  and  indifferent  soil,  the  butterfly-weed, 
Asclepias  tuberosus,  thrives  better  than  many  other  plants;  its  bloom, 
besides,  is  very  handsome,  an  unusual  shade  of  apricot  pink.  Further¬ 
more  the  butterfly-weed  is  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  wild 
flowers  that  is  at  present  used  in  many  highly  cultivated  gardens; 
it  is  exported  to  Europe  and  sold  in  the  nurseries  there  as  a  very 
great  rarity. 
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BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS  IN  ROCKY  PASTURELANDS 


The  choice  of  plants  for  embellishing  rocky  pasturelands  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regulation  rock  and  wall  gardens:  Adonis 
vernalis,  the  Alyssums,  including  the  perennial  variety,  saxatile  with 
yellow  flowers;  Sedums,  columbines,  Arabis  albida;  Gypsophila repens, 
Phlox  subulata,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Saxifraga  cordifolia.  Aster 
alpinus,  Papaver  nudicaule,  are  merely  a  few  in  addition  to  the 
plants  already  mentioned  that  can  be  adapted  to  growth  on  these 
stony  hillsides. 

The  degree  of  wildness  that  is  permitted  in  rough  pastureland 
gardens  should  be  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
buildings  and  the  landscape.  In  some  individual  instances  as  in  that 
of  the  Cornish  garden,  naturalistic  roughness  is  merely  abetted  by 
the  setting  of  well  chosen  plants.  In  other  places  not  distant  from 
more  formal  buildings,  sloping  rough  ground  can  be  turned  into  a 
coarse  lawn;  trees  planted  wherever  desirable  either  to  block  in  or 
to  block  out;  rocks  left  in  their  places  and  their  edges  planted  to 
creepers  and  low-growing  shrubs.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  hybrid 
perpetual  roses  of  the  creeping  class  are  infinitely  lovely. 

Many  trailing  vines  are  suitable  to  grow  among  rocks,  especially 
where  their  edges  touch  closely  the  ground.  The  Boston  ivy  with  its 
ability  to  cling  by  tiny  tendrils,  also  its  adaptability  to  northern 
exposures,  is  a  vine  of  first  quality  for  this  purpose.  Its  lustrous 
leaves,  furthermore,  resist  dust,  remaining  brilliant  throughout  the 
summer;  its  bunches  of  berries  please  the  eye,  and  its  glorious  colors 
in  the  autumn  spread  the  garden  with  a  carpet  of  scarlet  and  gold. 

The  false  bittersweet,  only  becoming  conspicuous  through  its 
open  seed  vessels  late  in  the  autumn,  when  most  of  the  flowers  have 
perished,  is  another  trailing  vine  not  to  be  forgotten  on  the  day  that 
the  planter  goes  forth  to  turn  his  scrubby  pastureland  into  a  blooming 
garden. 

Nasturtiums  provide  almost  immediate  bloom  besides  being  ar¬ 
tistic  and  brilliant  in  quality.  These  familiar  flowers,  which  have 
taken  with  avidity  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  America,  are,  in  truth, 
natives  of  Peru.  They  combat  dry  weather  although  showing  the 
most  poignant  resentment  to  the  first  touch  of  frost.  In  places  of 
cool  summer  climate,  nasturtiums  do  especially  well,  holding  always 
a  strong  position  for  decorative  purposes. 

No  one  can  hope  to  have  a  pasture  rock  garden  altogether  worthy 
without  doing  some  slight  sort  of  constructive  work  in  conformity 
with  the  situation.  Any  effort  thus  expended,  however,  is  not  lost, 
since  it  adds,  after  the  manner  of  Nature’s  own  doing,  to  the  gladness 
of  a  wondering  world. 
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RUTH,  THE  TOILER 


THERE  is  that  quiet  in  her  face 
That  comes  to  all  who  toil. 

She  moves  among  the  sheaves  with  grace, 
A  daughter  of  the  soil. 


There  is  that  beauty  in  her  hands, 

That  glory  in  her  hair, 

That  adds  a  warmth  to  sun-brown  lands 
When  autumn  cools  the  air. 


There  is  that  gladness  in  her  eyes, 
As  one  who  finds  the  dust 
A  lovely  path  to  paradise, 

And  common  things  august. 

There  is  that  reverence  in  her  mood, 
That  patience  sweet  and  broad, 

As  one  who  in  the  solitude 

Yet  walks  the  fields  with  God ! 


Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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TREES  AS  AN  INSPIRATION  FOR  THE  ART 
OF  ALL  AGES 

NE  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood  may  teach  you  more 
of  man,  of  moral  evil  and  of  good,  than  all  the  sages 
can,”  sang  Wordsworth,  who  loved  the  real  world  of 
Nature  and  realized  as  only  the  imaginative  do,  the 
influence  of  the  tree  world  upon  the  human  world, 
of  Nature  upon  humanity.  Indeed,  this  open-hearted, 
poetical  sage  judged  his  friends  largely  from  their 
response  to  Nature.  With  what  scorn  did  he  present  the  man  who  was 
not  stirred  spiritually  by  the  wild  loveliness  of  the  springtime  worlds 
“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him,  and 
it  was  nothing  more,” — not  a  herald  of  spring,  an  inspiration  toward 
beauty,  a  promise  of  fragrance,  a  hint  of  divine  loveliness. 

The  poet’s  heart  has  always  found  friendship  in  the  “vernal  wood.” 
William  Blake,  that  artist  and  poet  of  rare  imagination,  tells  us  that 
“the  tree  which  moves  some  to  tears  of  joy  is  in  the  eyes  of  others 
only  a  green  thing  which  stands  in  the  way.  Some  see  Nature  all 
ridicule  and  deformity,  and  by  these  I  shall  not  regulate  my  propor¬ 
tions;  and  some  scarce  see  Nature  at  all.  But  to  the  eyes  of  the  man 
of  imagination,  Nature  is  Imagination  itself.  As  a  man  is,  so  he 
sees.” 

Many  others  who  have  loved  Nature,  painters  and  musicians  as 
well  as  poets,  have  felt  and  suffered  over  her  powerlessness  to  stir 
the  world  at  large.  They  have  accepted  her  influences,  lived  close 
to  her  heart,  bathed  their  spirits  in  her  deep  pool  of  wisdom,  and 
lamented  the  blind  who  missed  her  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  love  of  trees  included  a  knowledge  that  much 
of  the  world  missed  their  full  meaning.  She  tells  us  that: 

“A  tree’s  mere  firewood,  unless  humanized, — 

Which  well  the  Greeks  knew  when  they  stored  its  bark 
With  close-pressed  bosoms  of  subsiding  nymphs, 

And  made  the  forest  rivers  garrulous 
With  babble  of  the  gods.” 

And  so  it  must  ever  be,  that  only  the  nation  which  is  closest  to 
Nature,  which  turns  to  her  most  often,  loves  her  most  profoundly, 
is  most  intimate  to  her  spiritual  quality,  will  be  able  to  pour  out 
through  art  a  knowledge  and  expression  of  greatness. 

That  a  really  primitive  art  always  calls  forth  interest  is  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  primitive  people  find  their  inspiration 
solely  in  Nature;  she  alone  stimulates  them  to  make  more  interesting, 
more  resourceful,  the  creative  side  of  life.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  Nature’s  influence  is  always  toward  the  simplification  of  life  and 
of  art.  It  is  only  when  Nature  is  forgotten  and  influences  are  sought 
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TREES  IN  GREECE,  FROM  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


A  TREE  STUDY  IN  ENGLAND,  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


TREE  BRANCHES  IN  ITALY,  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


FRENCH  TREES  IN  SPRING,  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


THE  TREE  AND  MAN’S  ART 


in  hyper-artificial  conditions  that  complexities  in  art  production  as 
well  as  in  living  arise,  complexities  which  in  the  long  run  do  not 
develop  human  nature  or  beautify  material  conditions;  and  which 
eventually  are  reacted  from  by  some  great  and  simple  and  normal 
personality,  called  a  Reformer,  who  lives  intimately  with  Nature, 
and  who  longs  to  suffuse  life  and  inspire  humanity  with  his  vision. 

How  truly  the  tree  has  been  treasured  in  olden  times !  One  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  to  understand.  The  voice  of  God 
came  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush;  and  David,  when  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord,  how  and  when  he  should  attack  the  Philistines,  was  told, 
“Thou  shaft  not  go  up;  but  fetch  a  compass  behind  them,  and  come 
upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry-trees.  And  let  it  be,  when  thou 
hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,  that 
then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself;  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out  before 
thee,  to  smite  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines.”  To  the  Jews,  the  willow 
was  at  one  time  an  emblem  of  joy.  At  the  institution  of  the  feast 
of  the  tabernacles,  the  children  of  Israel  received  the  command,  “Ye 
shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches 
of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  the  willows  of  the 
brook.”  Much  nearer,  because  associated  with  the  holiday  still  so 
kind  to  out  children,  are  the  Druid  festivals,  the  Christmas  tree,  the 
mistletoe.  And  the  Druids  not  only  worshipped  the  oak  tree,  but 
made  of  it  their  temple  of  justice  where  their  courts  of  the  people 
were  held.  They  seemed  to  feel  in  its  strength  and  permanence,  its 
beauty  and  kindness,  a  source  of  inspiration  in  dealing  with  the  cares 
of  their  people  and  in  helping  to  dispense  mercy  and  kindness. 

OUR  own  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  felt  that  “the  groves 
were  God’s  first  temples.”  And  if  the  forest  impressed  the 
early  worshippers  to  kneel  and  give  thanks  and  supplication, 
does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  same  dim  vaults  and  winding 
green  aisles  might  have  touched  vividly  the  spirit  that  sought  to 
make  a  permanent  shelter  for  the  expression  of  spiritual  exultation? 
Although  Ruskin  insisted  that  technical  Gothic  architecture  was  not 
derived  from  tree  forms,  yet  he  does  say  that  “as  this  architecture 
grew  more  and  more  beautiful  and  aspiring,  it  developed  into  a  closer 
and  closer  resemblance  to  vegetation,  that  this  resemblance  is  in¬ 
structive  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  builders.  It  was  not 
a  chance  suggestion  of  the  form  of  an  arch  from  the  bending  of  a 
bough,  but  a  gradual  and  continual  discovery  of  a  beauty  in  natural 
forms  which  could  be  more  and  more  perfectly  transferred  into  those 
of  stone,  that  influenced  at  once  the  heart  of  the  people  and  form  of 
the  edifice.  .  .  .  The  stony  pillar  grew  slender  and  the  vaulted 
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roof  grew  light,  till  they  had  wreathed  themselves  into  the  semblance 
of  the  summer  woods.” 

Indeed,  the  loveliest  forms  of  architectural  beauty  are  those  most 
closely  related  to  the  natural  growth  of  forests  and  meadowland;  the 
richest  expressions  of  decorative  feeling  have  been  inspired  by  the 
trunks  of  trees,  the  interlacing  branches,  the  delicate  leaf  structure; 
incomparable  designs  have  come  to  us  from  the  lotus  floating  on  the 
Nile,  from  the  iris  growing  by  the  dark  pools  of  the  Provence  woods. 

Not  only  do  we  feel  the  impress  trees  have  made  on  architecture 
and  all  forms  of  decoration,  but  painting  has  shown  their  influence, 
as  well  as  poetry  and  music,  and  perhaps  most  widely  literature. 
How  profoundly  the  arts  of  various  nations  have  been  suffused  with 
the  beauty  of  Nature’s  forms  recently  came  freshly  to  our  minds  in 
the  illustrations  which  we  are  presenting  with  this  article,  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  Baron  de  Meyer  of  trees  in  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Greece  and  England.  These  pictures  recall  very  vividly  the  art  of 
each  of  these  countries,  and  memories  of  paintings  of  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  are  brought  back  through  the  single  tree 
forms  shown  in  these  most  unusual  and  beautiful  representations  of 
Nature — in  the  pollarded  willows  of  Holland  which  run  along  the 
river  bank  of  so  many  streams  and  send  their  roots  down  to  protect 
the  little  rivers  in  time  of  freshet;  in  the  poetical,  fluent,  somber 
branches  of  ilex  which  figure  so  often  in  the  backgrounds  of  Italian 
landscape  painting,  grown  through  centuries  to  an  intimacy  with 
religious  art;  in  the  olive  tree  with  gnarled  trunk  that  seems  as  old 
as  the  Parthenon  itself,  and  as  beautiful  and  as  inspiring;  in  the 
glimpse  of  the  doughty  trees  of  the  French  vineyard,  which  have  so 
tenderly  touched  the  art  of  Monet  and  Simon. 

Outside  the  realm  of  actual  painting,  one  questions  if  such  tender, 
sensitive  presentations  of  trees  have  ever  been  made  as  these  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Baron  de  Meyer — his  love  of  Nature,  his  own  imaginative 
outlook  on  life,  are  so  completely  and  so  poignantly  shown.  The 
trees  of  various  countries  in  this  series  of  illustrations  seem  to  present 
national  characteristics,  and  with  each  tree,  the  impulse  of  some  of 
the  most  lasting  and  inspiring  of  architecture,  painting  and  decoration 
is  suggested.  The  olive  tree,  the  holly,  the  oak,  the  laurel,  come 
back  to  us  inevitably  laden  with  a  wealth  of  beauty.  As  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  that  the  greater,  the  finer,  the  nobler  inspirations  for 
art  are  born  deep  in  Nature,  so  it  must  be  again,  in  spite  of  our  Art 
Nouveau  and  Secession  horrors.  We  must  eventually,  if  art  is  to 
continue  to  live  and  the  beauty  of  life  made  permanent,  seek  Nature, 
believe  in  her,  live  so  closely  and  humbly  with  her  that  her  secrets 
are  revealed  to  us  and  through  us  to  the  world. 
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RESTORING  THEIR  PLAY  INHERITANCE  TO 
OUR  CITY  CHILDREN:  BY  JOSEPH  LEE: 

President  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

S  i)  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof.”  Thus  Zechariah  in 
five  hundred  and  twenty  B.  C.  But  there  were  fewer 
automobiles  in  Zechariah ’s  day  than  there  are  in  ours. 
The  children  now  need,  for  their  play,  some  place 
safer  than  the  street.  More  important  than  the  play¬ 
ground,  however,  is  the  play.  It  is  well  that  children 
should  play  in  a  safe  place,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  play  somewhere  if  they  are  to  grow  up  at  all.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  now,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  educators  that  play  builds  the 
child.  It  is  the  method  that  Nature  has  provided  for  his  develop¬ 
ment.  Play  indeed  is  the  positive  side  of  the  whole  phenomenon  of 
infancy.  The  reason  the  higher  animals,  and  man  above  all,  are  born 
so  helpless  and  unformed  is  that  they  may  be  finished  by  this  especial 
method.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  play  that  infancy  exists,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  child  at  all.  The  child  who  is  deprived  of  his  chance 
to  play  is  deprived  of  his  opportunity  to  grow  up. 

There  are  still  quiet  streets  in  which  play  can  be  safely  carried  on, 
and  there  are  pastures  and  spare  lots  and  the  children’s  homes  in 
which  some  of  the  best  playing  can  be  done.  But  the  provision  for 
outdoor  recreation  falls  far  short  of  actual  needs.  For  not  only  does 
the  lack  of  playgrounds  in  our  cities  cause  the  death  and  maiming 
of  hundreds  of  children  every  year,  but  our  threatened  loss  of  play, 
and  of  the  great  games  in  which  the  best  play  is  embodied,  means  the 
moral  and  intellectual  maiming  of  our  entire  future  citizenship. 

Our  first  playgrounds  were  the  old  town  commons,  an  English 
institution  planted  in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Boston  Common,  for  instance,  was  established  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  it  is  an  ineradicable  part  of  the  faith 
of  every  true  Bostonian  that  the  American  Revolution  was  brought 
on  by  the  attempt  of  General  Gage  to  prevent  the  Boston  boys  from 
playing  football  on  it.  So  that  our  first  playgrounds  are  an  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  England  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

And  we  got  much  more  from  England  than  simply  the  place  to 
play.  Newell  in  that  fascinating  collection  of  folk-lore,  his  “Games 
and  Songs  of  American  Children”  (from  which  most  of  the  succeeding 
information  has  been  abstracted)  tells  us  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  we  had  a  richer  play  tradition  than  any  other  country, 
owing  apparently  to  the  fact  that  we  had  for  two  centuries  been  more 
out  of  the  current  of  events  and  so  remained  more^primitive  and 
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unsophisticated.  The  America  of  that  time  was,  in  some  ways,  a 
piece  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  isolated  and  preserved  as  such. 

The  games  played  by  American  children  were  apparently  much 
the  same  all  over  the  country,  going  back,  as  they  did,  to  a  common 
origin  in  England  before  the  streams  of  immigration  separated.  And 
the  play  tradition  wTas  as  strong  in  Puritan  New  England  as  in  the 
South  or  in  the  Middle  States.  So  that  one  great  stream  of  play  and 
song  we  get  from  old  England,  and  it  is  a  stream  that  ought  to  be 
preserved. 

This  play  tradition  from  old  England  is  really  not  English  but 
European.  “Oats,  pease,  beans  and  barley  grows,”  was  played  by 
Froissart  and  Rabelais,  and  is  still  a  favorite  in  France,  including 
Provence,  and  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Germany  and  Sweden.  Hop 
Scotch  seems  to  be  a  nearly  universal  game,  its  range  being  from 
England  to  Hindustan.  In  Austria,  the  final  goal  in  this  game  was 
called  the  temple;  in  Italy,  the  last  three  divisions  are  the  Inferno, 
Purgatorio  and  Paradiso.  Jackstones  seem  to  be  of  Japanese  origin, 
but  have  put  a  circle  round  the  earth,  until  America  has  received  the 
tradition  from  both  East  and  West. 

OUR  American  games  are  as  notable  for  the  antiquity  of  their 
origin  as  for  their  wide  distribution  among  the  nations. 
Horace  tells  how,  on  the  famous  journey  to  Brundusium, 
Maecenas  went  out  and  played  tennis  v7hile  he  and  Virgil  were  kept 
in  the  house,  one  by  a  weak  stomach  and  the  other  by  weak  eyes. 
Aristotle  recommends  “the  rattle  of  Archimedes”  for  children  of 
about  the  age  of  six.  Dolls  are  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
and  ball  games  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  Nausicaa  and  Atalanta. 
(The  latter,  to  be  sure,  on  the  occasion  most  generally  remembered 
was  not  engaged  in  ball  but  in  track  athletics;  but  the  fact  that  she 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  an  important  sprint  to  chase  after  a  ball, 
is  more  significant  than  if  she  had  brought  in  the  winning  run  for 
Thebes.)  The  Roman  girls  used  to  play  ball,  and  children’s  balls 
were  made  with  a  rattle  inside,  and  with  gaudily  colored  divisions 
like  the  lobes  of  an  orange,  as  they  are  today.  Ball  seems  to  have 
been  especially  a  game  for  girls  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  such  by  Walter  von  der  Vogelwreide.  The  parable  in  the 
New  Testament  of  children  sitting  in  the  market-place  and  crying, 
“Wo  have  piped  into  you  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned 
unto  you  and  ye  have  not  wept,”  seems  to  refer  to  a  kind  of  dramatic 
game  like  some  of  those  still  played. 

Many  of  our  games  had  something  of  a  religious  origin  or  asso¬ 
ciation.  Stool  ball — wdiicli  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  grandfather 
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Courtesy  of  The  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 

CROWNING  OF  MAY  DAY  QUEEN  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  :  A  TYPICAL  INCI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  GREAT  MODERN  RECREATION  MOVEMENT. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AT  PLAY  IN  GLASS  PARK,  SPOKANE:  A  WELL  EQUIPPED 
AND  CONSTANTLY  PATRONIZED  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUND  THAT  HELPS  TO  GIVE 
THE  CHILDREN  HAPPY  OUTDOOR  EXERCISE  AND  WHOLESOME  MERRIMENT. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


Courtesy  of  L  ke  .Vt~c  York  Cay  Planning  B rkib-ti: n. 


YOUTHFUL  SKATERS  RACING  OX  THE  ICE  AT  BROOKSIDE  PARK.  CLEVELAND. 
OHIO:  A  WIXTER  ASPECT  OF  THE  BIG  PLAY  GROUND  MOVE  ME  XT  THAT  HAS 
BEEX  RECENTLY  SWEEPING  AMERICA  WTTH  SUCH  ENCOURAGING  RESULTS. 

OXE  OF  THE  "OLE  SWIM  MIX'  HOLES"  OF  TODAY.  AT  FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA. 
WHERE  HUNDREDS  OF  BOYS  EXJOY  THIS  DELIGHTFUL.  INVIGORATING  SPORT. 


Courtesy  of  The  Near  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


Courtesy  of  The  Sez v  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 


A  SHADY  CORNER  YEAR  THE  BAND-STAND  IN  PIONEER  PARK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY:  WHERE 
CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS  FIND  REFRESHING  OUTDOOR  AMUSEMENT  TOGETHER. 

PICNIC  PARTIES  ON  A  WOODED  RIYER  BANK  IN  FOSTER  PARK.  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  : 

one  of  America's  many-  lovely-  natural  play-grounds  that  have  been 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  HER  CHILDREN.  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  City  Planning  Exhibition. 
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WATCHING  A  LABOR  DAY  PLAY  FESTIVAL  FROM  THE  GRAND-STAND  OF  A  MUNICIPAL 
PLAYGROUND  IN  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY:  THE  MANY  THOUSAND  SPECTATORS 
TESTIFY  TO  THE  POPULAR  INTEREST  IN  THIS  PICTURESQUE  FORM  OF  ENTERTAINMENT. 

AN  EAST  ORANGE  PLAYGROUND  WHICH  WAS  ORIGINALLY  A  SWAMP:  ONE  OF  THE 
MANY  INSTANCES  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  RESULTS  ACHIEVED  BY  THE  WIDESPREAD 
RECREATION  MOVEMENT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 
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of  baseball-— was  especially  an  Easter  game.  In  the  diocese  of 
Auxerre,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  play  in  the  church  on  Easter 
Monday  a  solemn  game  of  ball  while  singing  anthems  appropriate 
to  the  season.  At  Vienna,  a  dance  and  ball  game  was  conducted  by 
the  archbishop  in  his  palace.  (Is  this  the  origin  of  ‘'giving  a  ball”?) 
Newell  thinks  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of  the  ancient  games  of 
the  spring  festival.  And  baseball  is  still  a  harbinger  of  spring. 

There  are  a  number  of  games  that  reflect  the  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Middle  Ages— games  in  which  the  scales  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  are  represented.  There  is  the  game  of  Old 
Witch,  the  witch  usually  limping  because  of  her  cloven  hoof,  and  the 
game  of  Iron  Tag,  in  which  touching  iron  preserves  from  pursuit,  as 
of  evil  spirits. 

London  Bridge,  especially,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  perpetual 
warfare  of  angels  and  devils  over  departed  souls.  The  special  relation 
between  bridges  and  the  enemy  of  mankind  long  antedates  bridge 
whist.  There  are  Devil’s  Bridges  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  devil 
in  these  traditions  represents  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  land,  who 
resented  the  presumption  of  man  in  making  safe  roads  across  his 
streams  to  rob  him  of  his  natural  toil  of  deaths  by  drowning,  and 
sought  revenge.  In  consequence,  he  always  did  his  best  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  and  very  frequently  succeeded.  In  order  to  make  it 
stand  firm  and  sure,  he  had  to  be  propitiated,  and  there  are  many 
stories  of  compacts  between  the  architect  and  his  infernal  majesty, 
under  which  the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  soul  of  the  first  person 
crossing  over  the  bridge— though  he  was  generally  cheated  out  of  it 
by  various  infantile  devices  which  he  never  seemed  able  to  anticipate. 

That  is  why  London  Bridge  is  forever  falling  down,  why  the 
children  who  cross  it  are  continually  being  caught,  and  why  the  game 
finally  ends  in  the  tug  of  war  (between  good  and  evil  spirits)  to  settle 
their  ultimate  destination. 

Perhaps  the  largest  class  of  games  are  those  of  courtship;  and 
these,  like  most  of  the  others,  were  originally  games  of  grown-ups. 
Madame  Celnart  in  “The  Complete  Manual  of  Games  of  Society,” 
of  which  the  second  edition  appeared  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty, 
is  quoted  by  Newell  as  recommending  kissing  games,  especially  for 
business  men.  The  lady  says:  “For  persons  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
and  occupied  all  day  in  writing  and  reckoning  (the  case  with  most 
men),  a  game  which  demands  the  same  attitude,  the  same  attention 
of  mind,  is  a  poor  recreation.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  varying 
movement  of  games  of  society,  their  diversity,  the  gracious,  gay  ideas 
which  these  games  inspire,  the  decorous  caresses  which  they  permit — 
all  this  combines  to  give  real  amusement.  These  caresses  can  alarm 
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neither  modesty  nor  prudence*  since  a  kiss  in  honor  given  and  taken 
before  numerous  witnesses  is  often  an  act  of  propriety.”  These  and 
other  games  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  amusement  of  peasants 
and  primitive  kinds  of  people,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  diversions 
of  what  is  called  “society,”  in  the  more  technical  sense.  Many  of 
our  children’s  games,  including  for  instance  a  sort  of  hill  dill,  were 
common  diversions  of  the  court  ladies  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Of  course  many  games  are  representations  of  war,  Prisoners’  Base 
being  an  example.  The  game  of  football  derives  from  the  German 
kampfen,  to  fight,  its  ancient  name  of  camp  ball,  prophetic  of  its 
modern  expounder,  Walter  Camp. 

But  besides  the  great  English  tradition  from  which  we  get  the 
great  number  of  our  ordinary  games,  there  is  another  inheritance 
I  want  to  speak  of,  and  one  which  it  is  especially  important  to  re¬ 
member  at  the  present  time. 

NOW  to  come  down  to  the  relation  between  our  play  inheritance 
and  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
I  believe  the  most  important  thing  the  Association  can  do 
is  to  preserve  the  best  of  our  ancient  games  and  promote  any  new 
ones  that  may  be  worthy  to  rank  among  them.  The  wrork  of  any 
playground  is  to  be  judged  not  on  the  playground  itself  but  in  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  It  is  through  the  games  it  has  planted 
that  its  greatest  influence  is  seen.  It  is  what  the  children  are 
obsessed  with,  the  game  they  play  in  the  streets  and  backyards  and 
empty  lots,  before  breakfast  and  on  the  way  to  school,  that  they 
dream  of  when  they  have  gone  to  bed  at  night,  that  is  having  the 
real  influence  over  them. 

A  great  game  is  like  a  plant  growing  up  among  the  cobblestones, 
it  will  force  its  way  if  once  it  strikes  root.  You  can  no  more  kill 
baseball  than  you  can  get  plantain  out  of  a  lawn.  It  grows  in  the 
most  unexpected  and  impossible  places.  If  we  should  succeed  in 
planting  prisoners’  base  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  played  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  every  village  and 
on  half  the  city  streets.  It  is  particularly  true  of  children  in  their 
more  insistent  demands  that  where  there’s  a  wTill  there’s  a  way — that 
where  there’s  a  game  there  is  play — especially  in  what  is  going  to  be 
the  children’s  century.  If  we  can  only  sow  the  right  games,  there  will 
come  up  a  crop  of  healthy  children  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises.  The 
cities  will  find  that  they  can  grow  them  as  well  as  the  country,  and 
they  will  have  to  growT  them. 

And  there  is  need  that  some  one  should  undertake  this  task  of 
rescuing  our  ancient  games,  for  we  are  at  present  in  imminent  danger 
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of  losing  a  large  part  of  the  precious  tradition.  The  danger,  like  so 
many  others  that  threaten  our  social  life,  arises  largely  from  the 
crowding  of  our  cities  and  the  increasing  loneliness  of  our  country 
districts,  circumstances  which  constitute  a  serious  departure  from 
the  ancient  conditions  under  which  our  play  tradition  grew  up. 

The  life  led  by  our  ancestors,  which  molded  their  customs  and 
traditions  in  play  as  in  all  other  respects,  was  for  thousands  of  years 
a  life  in  small  village  communities.  From  the  days  of  Tacitus  and 
beyond,  the  Germanic  peoples  (and  the  other  races  also,  for  that 
matter)  lived  in  small  communities.  The  old  tribal  life  was  fairly 
reproduced  in  the  English  village,  with  its  common  land  and  its 
village  green,  which  in  its  turn  was  transplanted  without  material 
change,  so  far  as  neighborhood  influences  are  concerned,  to  this 
country.  In  this  ancient  tribal  and  village  life,  people  lived  near 
enough  together  to  meet  for  purposes  of  defence,  of  government  and 
of  recreation,  and  yet  were  not  so  crowded  but  that  there  was  room 
for  every  sort  of  play  and  game.  The  village  community  is  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  the  race,  the  soil  in  which  it  grew — its  nest,  its  natural  habitat, 
its  second  home,  to  which  its  social  mind  has  reference. 

T  TNDER  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life,  however,  the  intro- 
II  duction  of  machinery  and  other  improvements  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  have  had  the  double  effect  of  greatly  enlarging  our 
farms,  and  thereby  rendering  our  country  population  far  more  sparse, 
and  of  making  possible  the  enormous  growth  and  crowding  of  our 
cities.  The  result  has  been  the  suffocation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attenuation,  almost  to  the  point  of  disappearance,  on  the  other,  of 
much  of  our  recreational  and  social  life.  You  can  play  baseball  with 
a  base  line  ninety  feet  long;  you  can  play  it  fairly  well  with  one  of 
half  that  length ;  but  you  can’t  play  it  when  the  distance  is  less  than 
three  feet  or  more  than  a  mile.  And  something  the  same  is  true  of 
other  games. 

Immigration,  the  other  cause  of  danger  to  our  recreational  life, 
has  hitherto  had  a  curiously  sterilizing  effect.  The  immigrant  has 
not  brought  his  own  games  with  him,  and  except  for  baseball,  crap 
shooting  and  marbles,  seems  to  absorb  very  little  of  our  American 
tradition. 

These  three  influences,  the  crowding  of  the  city,  the  loneliness 
of  the  country,  and  unlimited  alien  immigration,  have  had  a  most 
serious  effect  upon  all  our  institutions,  but  nowhere  is  this  effect 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  loss  or  lessened  vogue  of  many  of  our 
ancient  games.  Never  before,  probably,  has  a  nation  been  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  its  play  tradition.  And  such  a  loss  would  be  almost 
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an  irreparable  one.  The  play  instinct  is  eternal,  but  the  plays  and 
games  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  a  social  not  a  physical  inheritance. 
Children’s  games  are  like  the  sublimated  form  of  play  we  call  the  fine 
arts,  embodiments  of  human  genius.  They  are  the  interpretations 
that  all  the  ages  have  accumulated  and  handed  down  of  the  eternal 
spirit  of  play,  the  precious  legacy  of  all  the  generations  of  children 
to  the  children  of  the  present  day.  The  loss  of  a  nation’s  play  tradi¬ 
tion  would  be  almost  as  serious  as  the  loss  of  the  tradition  of  oral 
speech  or  of  the  great  legal  and  constitutional  methods  which  the 
ages  have  gradually  evolved.  For  life  can  no  more  go  on  without 
play  than  it  can  without  language  or  without  laws. 

The  danger  indeed  has  in  a  way  been  realized  and,  so  far  as  general 
attention  to  the  subject  of  play  can  accomplish  that  result,  seems 
likely  to  be  averted. 

Some  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going,  and  of  the  problem 
that  our  Association  is  confronted  with,  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  thirty-five  cities  started  playgrounds  for  the  first  time  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  that  forty  cities  started  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  forty-three  cities  in  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  making 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  cities  starting  out  anew  in  this  field  in  those 
three  years.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  by  these  and 
other  cities  in  buying  and  equipping  new  playgrounds  and  in  making 
all  sorts  of  provisions  for  play  and  recreation. 

The  object  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  is  to 
guide  this  movement,  to  try  so  far  as  we  can  to  see  that  the  money 
shall  be  wisely  invested.  A  very  little  guidance  of  the  right  sort 
applied  now  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  as  to  what  this 
investment  shall  mean  to  the  children  in  the  long  future  in  many 
cities  of  this  country. 

The  way  we  are  doing  this  is  in  the  first  place  by  getting  together 
the  best  information  to  be  had  as  to  how  playgrounds  should  be 
selected,  equipped  and  carried  on.  We  also  collect  facts  upon  what 
is  being  done  in  playground  matters  throughout  the  country  and  as 
to  results  obtained.  We  believe  that  instead  of  each  community’s 
making  its  own  mistakes,  and  finding  out  everything  for  itself  by  hard 
experience,  each  thing  ought  to  be  found  out  only  once;  and  that  when 
it  has  been  found  out  everybody  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  questions  that  come  to  us  seem  numberless. 
They  cover  such  matters  as  dance  halls,  music,  pageants,  forms  of 
city  administration,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  playground  questions. 
And  they  come  not  only  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  but  from  China,  Japan,  Russia,  India  and  South 
America. 
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XTC  TE  HAVE  specific  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  recreation.  I 
have  said  that  we  seek  to  guide  rather  than  to  push  the 
movement,  and  we  have  certain  policies  as  to  the  way  of 
guiding  it.  In  the  first  place  we  want  to  have  the  playgrounds  reach 
all  the  people  all  the  time.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  reach  the 
girl,  and  they  must  reach  the  grown-up.  We  want  to  bring  it  about 
that  the  American  workingman  shall  make  not  only  a  living  but  a 
life — that  his  success  shall  mean  a  little  more  than  that  he  contrive 
to  exist  a  certain  time  and  die.  Accordingly  we  are  interested  not 
only  in  playgrounds  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  in  music,  drama,  dancing 
and  story-telling.  And  we  are  interested  in  sports  that  will  make 
the  play  season  last  the  whole  year  round — in  skating,  coasting  and 
swimming,  and  in  beaches  and  home  gardens. 

And  we  want  play  carried  on  not  only  for  the  people,  but  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  playground  is  not  merely  a  place,  it  is  an 
institution,  it  is  a  center  of  neighborhood  interest  and  membership. 
In  order  to  get  everybody  playing,  we  need  to  learn  some  lessons 
from  England  and  from  Germany,  to  each  of  which,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  American  playgrounds  already  owe  a  debt.  From  England, 
we  must  adopt  the  idea  of  looking  a  little  more  for  fun  in  games  and 
a  little  less  exclusively  for  competition.  Our  American  idea  of  com¬ 
petition  is  all  right  in  its  proper  place;  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  weak¬ 
ened  ;  but  we  want  to  learn  that  the  competitive  spirit  in  play  is  not 
the  only  one.  Our  younger  children,  especially,  ought  not  to  be 
prematurely  subjected  to  the  hard,  dry,  fierce  competition  which  may 
be  appropriate  in  college  games.  Our  little  children’s  games  are 
dominated  by  their  older  brothers,  and  these  are  largely  governed 
by  the  newspapers.  We  want  to  have  more  of  what  Mr.  DeGroot 
described  to  me  some  time  ago  as  the  “play”  game — games  in  which 
the  children  laugh  and  romp,  roly-poly  games  which  are  not  confined 
to  experts,  but  in  which  everybody  takes  part.  We  want  to  have 
“hill  dill”  and  “hunt  the  squirrel”  and  “prisoners’  base,”  especially 
for  children  under  ten.  We  want  to  get  back  into  the  play  spirit 
that  came  over  in  colony  days  along  with  the  town  common  from 
old  England.  From  Germany  we  should  learn  two  things:  first, 
music,  especially  in  the  form  of  large  choruses  and  singing  at  public 
festivals. 

Let  us  give  our  children  the  ideal  of  making  themselves  the  sort 
of  men  and  women  the  country  needs,  the  sort  of  stone  of  which  our 
temple  can  be  built.  Behind  the  idea  of  standard,  we  must  put  the 
patriotic  motive.  There  is  hardly  anything  such  a  standard  cannot 
accomplish.  Do  it  for  America !  That  is  the  motive  we  have  got  to 
put  into  the  mind  of  every  boy  and  girl. 
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0  live  without  a  garden  is  to  live  without  the  most 
subtle  yet  refreshing  companionship  Nature  has  to 
offer:  “Lament,”  said  a  philosopher,  “with  the  man 
who  does  so  from  necessity;  pity  the  man  who  does 
so  by  choice.”  Nature  is  an  opportunist,  and  in  no 
way  does  she  more  exquisitely  stimulate  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man,  with  his  consent,  than  by  affording  him 
opportunity  to  create  and  develop  her  gardens.  A  garden,  a  set- 
apart  place  for  the  growing  of  flowers,  should  be  given  as  much 
consideration  as  the  living  room  of  the  home;  more  if  one  will,  for  the 
return  is  greater.  It  should  be  decorated,  furnished  and  made  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  place  of  occupation;  a  place  of  repose,  made  joyous  by  the 
wonder  of  growing  things;  a  place  of  quietude  broken  by  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  humming  of  active  bees,  and  the  trickling,  bubbling 
sound  of  a  fountain.  This  place  enclosed,  as  has  been  intimated, 
should  be  not  only  set  apart  for  the  growing  of  flowers,  those  to 

pick  and  ad¬ 
mire,  it  should 
be  as  well  the 
out-of-door 
apartment  of 
the  home. 

The  idea 
of  living  in 
gardens  is 
much  less 
current  in 
America  than 
in  countries 
of  older  civi¬ 
lization.  The 
new  world 
has  had  to 
grapple  first 
with  pioneer 
conditions, 
to  build  its 
homes,  to  de¬ 
velop  its  en¬ 
terprises  and 

((  „  todothe 

IRIS  BUNGALOW  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  LAWN  BY  EMBEDDING  IT  IN  SHRUBS  ,  . 

AND  PLANTS  AMONG  WHICH  MANY  IRISES  PREDOMINATE.  ttUIlgS  neCCS- 
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sary  to  promote  safe 
and  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing.  The  beautify¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  about  the 
house  has  been  one 
of  the  things  left 
until  the  last.  But 
this  leaving  of  the 
best  until  the  last 
has  been  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  detri¬ 
ment.  The  pioneer 
work  is  now  done; 
the  mind  of  the 
country  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  element  of 
security ;  the  time 
is  deservedly  ripe 
for  garden  building 
and  for  the  courting 
of  garden  lore  |and 
romance. 

At  present,  it  can 
be  said  with  justice 
that  a  wave  of  gar¬ 
den  feeling  has 

swept  over  the  land.  BOX-EDGED  GARDEN  path  heavily  planted  on  each  side;  tall 
N  O  large  estate  i  S  HOLLYHOCKS  COMPLETING  a  BALANCE  WITH  LOMBARDY  POPLARS. 

developed  without  an  immense  amount  of  consideration  being  given 
to  its  gardens,  the  upper  and  lower  terraces,  enclosed  places,  parterres 
or  others  of  special  designs  appropriate  to  diverse  situations.  Small 
detached  houses  of  suburban  towns,  too,  proclaim  also  that  the 
same  spirit  is  in  the  air.  Garden  clubs  have  a  vogue  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  this  country;  the  individual  not  knowing  a  jimson  weed 
from  a  lily  can  no  longer  expect  to  bask  in  the  favor  of  the  true 
lovers  of  rural  life. 

In  spite,  however,  of  increased  knowledge  and  sentiment,  the  home 
garden  is  more  often  than  not  a  place  merely  for  picking  a  few  flowers, 
and  for  providing  the  opportunity  for  a  little  intimate  cultivation. 
It  is  not  a  place  for  habitation.  The  day  is  still  in  the  future  when 
the  custom  will  be  general  to  take  afternoon  tea  in  the  garden,  and 
never  in  all  probability  will  Americans  bathe  in  their  garden  pools 
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as  is  done  in  those  of  the  East.  Most  difficult  of  all  will  it  be  for  so 
busy  a  nation  to  learn  to  play  in  its  gardens. 

One  reason  why  our  American  gardens  of  the  Northeast  are  so 
little  lived  in  is  climatic.  Here  the  cold  lingers  late  in  the  spring, 
the  summer  days  burn  with  heat,  the  autumn  has  a  biting  wind  and 
winter  drives  even  the  most  hardy  into  the  house.  But  in  the  year 
there  are  many  days,  enchanting  days,  when  to  occupy  the  garden 
would  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  benefit.  A  still  greater  reason  perhaps 
for  the  lack  of  occupation  of  our  gardens  is  that  they  themselves  are 
not  planned  to  foster  this  happy  conception.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  laid  out  too  flatly,  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
besides  lacking  in  all  comfort.  Nevertheless  in  planning  a  garden 
it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  living  in  it  freely  should  be  the  one 
uppermost  in  the  mind;  a  garden  that  invites  its  visitors  to  linger 
becomes  at  once  a  personality,  dearer  and  more  intimate  with  each 
passing  year. 

NATURALLY  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  all  garden  planning.  The  situation  first  of  all  is 
important,  design  and  character  following:  the  planting  of 
the  garden  and  its  comfortable  furnishing  come  last  in  the  order  of 
development,  although  little  alterations  and  finishing  touches  go  on 
as  long  as  it  endures. 

The  way  in  which  the  house  is  placed  on  the  ground  controls  of 
course  the  choice  of  a  garden  situation.  A  house  sitting  flatly  on 
the  earth  and  low,  long  and  sesthetic  in  its  beauty  requires  an  entirely 
different  type  of  a  garden  from  a  house  that  crowns  an  elevation  and 
is  surrounded  on  one  or  several  sides  by  sloping  ground.  The  house 
placed  on  level  ground  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  smooth  and 
pleasing  lawn,  planted  with  trees  of  varying  height  and  character 
and  given  the  final  touch  of  beauty  by  the  supreme  fact  of  a  garden. 
Sometimes  such  places  are  near  the  house,  again  they  are  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  usually  a  garden  that  embellishes  the  lawn  is  of  formal,  regular 
design,  with  beds  separated  by  walks,  in  fact  patterned  after  the  idea 
of  parterre  gardens. 

The  most  conventional  of  these  gardens  confine  their  planting  to 
green  shrubs  and  low  bedding  plants  displaying  few  colors.  The  ma¬ 
jority  furthermore  are  not  enclosed.  Their  place  in  history  is  that 
directly  following  the  garden  “bow-knots”  which  were  superseded  by 
them  as  the  result  of  Charles  II’s  admiration  for  the  work  of  Andre 
Le  Notre.  They  gave  in  turn  the  inspiration  for  the  early  gardens 
of  America,  known  today  as  old-fashioned  or  Colonial.  In  general 
the  latter  were  less  formal  than  the  parterre  gardens  and  required 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


A  GARDEN  AT  A  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  HOUSE,  YET 
ONE  OF  INTIMATE  HABITATION  AND  SHOWING 
CLEARLY  A  TOUCH  OF  JAPANESE  SENTIMENT. 


From  o  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graz  es. 

A  GARDEN  CONNECTED  CLOSELY  WITH  THE  HOUSE  AND  LAWN,  TO  BOTH  OF  WHICH  IT  ADDS 
DISTINCTION  :  BRICK  PATHS  MAKE  IT  A  PLEASANT  PLACE  TO  WALK,  AND  THROUGHOUT 
THE  SEASON  ITS  LOW  BEDS  APPEAR  GAY  WITH  BRIGHTLY  COLORED  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


AN  IVY-COVERED  HOUSE  HAVING  NEAR  IT  AN  EN¬ 
CLOSED  GARDEN,  CIRCULAR  IN  ITS  CENTRAL  PARTS  AND 
FILLED  WITH  WELL  KNOWN  PERENNIAL  FLOWERS. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


LONG  LOW  HOUSE,  THE  BEAUTY  OF  WHICH  IS  ENHANCED  BY  A  GARDEN  OLD- 
FASHIONED  IN  TYPE,  ITS  BOX-EDGED  PATHS  OF  TURF  AND  ITS  CONSPICUOUS 
EVERGREENS  RETAINING  AT  ALL  SEASONS  A  WEALTH  OF  GREENNESS. 

THE  BASE  OF  A  HILL  WHICH  FORMS  A  PLANTING  GROUND  FOR  PEONIES  :  ITS 
GRAVEL  PATHS  OUTLINED  WITH  STANDARD  ROSES  AND  EDGED  WITH  FOLIAGE 
PLANTS  AND  PERENNIALS  GAILY  IN  BLOOM. 
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less  care.  They  were  simpler  to  cultivate  in  a  day  when  such  work 
was  often  exclusively  that  of  the  housewife. 

Still  such  gardens,  those  with  beds  regular  in  shape  and  connected 
by  walks,  are  high  in  favor,  capable  also  of  many  variations.  If  this 
latter  fact  were  not  so,  the  gardens  in  which  the  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation  delighted  would  not  have  left  a  type  more  used 
in  America  today  than  any  other. 

Gardens  of  this  character  are  suitable  for  many  places.  They 
can  be  linked  to  the  house  and  become  places  of  happy  occupation; 
they  can  also  be  set  at  a  distance,  forming  planting  grounds  in  which 
to  walk  and  places  of  abiding  interest.  At  present  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  keeping  a  garden  near  the  house — of  making  it 
a  sort  of  out-of-door  living  room. 

In  placing  a  garden  near  the  house,  it  is  essential  that  the  right 
proportion  should  be  maintained.  A  large  house  cannot  be  connected 
successfully  with  a  very  small  garden,  nor  is  the  reverse  condition 
likely  to  appear  appropriate.  Undoubtedly  somewhat  of  the  house 
feeling  should  be  extended  into  the  garden.  A  building  of  poise  and 
dignity  demands  a  garden  expressing  these  characteristics;  a  bunga¬ 
low  of  rustic,  woodsy  atmosphere  calls  for  a  garden  informal  and 
unrestrained.  At  the  same  time  gardens  should  be  located  as  much 
as  possible  for  permanency,  since  as  they  weather  and  grow  old  they 
increase  greatly  in  beauty  and  in  the  quality  of  human  appeal. 

Houses  set  on  an  elevation  are  not  as  readily  connected  with 
gardens  as  those  on  level  ground.  With  them,  however,  the  scheme 
is  feasible  to  plant  heavily  about  their  base,  embedding  them  fairly 
in  the  green  things  of  the  earth,  and  then  to  locate  an  enclosed  garden 
somewhere  at  a  distance. 

rJDEED  America  has  greatly  favored  the  informal  naturalistic 
style  of  planting  which  came  as  a  reaction  from  the  formal  art 
of  Le  Notre;  and  in  itself  naturalistic  planting  is  very  command¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  when  attempted  by  the  amateur,  gauging  poorly  his 
spaces,  that  it  develops  a  ragged  unreasonable  air,  as  apart  from 
nature  as  from  all  real  garden  art. 

Of  course  terraces  and  successions  of  terraces  can  be  made  to 
bring  a  house  apparently  down  to  meet  a  level  garden.  Peristyles 
and  pergolas  are  architectural  links  of  practical  use  in  connecting 
the  house  with  its  surroundings.  Such  devices,  however,  are  some¬ 
times  out  of  reach  of  the  average  home  dweller  aiming  to  plan  a 
simple  garden;  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  well  thought  out  and  often  elaborately  planned  gardens 
that  ideas  are  gained  for  those  more  simple  and  homelike. 
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The  plan  of  the  garden  should  invariably  be  simple  unless  space 
is  unlimited.  The  Colonial  or  old-fashioned  gardens  have  up  to  the 
present  proved  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  utilizing  small 
spaces.  They  can  be  constructed  of  squares,  circles  or  rectangles 
or  a  combination  of  all  three  and  held  together  by  paths  made  of 
turf,  gravel  or  brick.  The  latter  material  has  somewhat  an  advantage 
over  the  other  two  in  that  once  laid  the  paths  are  established  for  all 
time.  After  storms,  brick  paths  dry  quickly,  and  have,  when  well 
laid,  an  artistic  appearance  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  The 
one  objection  in  connection  with  them  is  that  they  cost  more  than 
paths  made  either  of  gravel  or  turf.  Concrete  is  one  of  the  newer 
materials,  beginning  to  have  a  certain  popularity  for  garden  paths, 
but  few  as  yet  have  shown  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  more  time- 
honored  brick. 

That  paths  may  be  kept  neat,  the  custom  has  become  almost 
universal  to  outline  them  with  some  well-chosen,  low-growing  shrub 
or  plant.  In  the  Colonial  gardens  of  New  England,  box  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  and  still  retains  much  popularity  in  places 
where  it  does  not  winter-kill.  Euonymous  radicans,  a  Japanese  ever¬ 
green  shrub  that  can  be  clipped  and  which  makes  a  pleasing  edging, 
is  replacing  it  in  many  gardens  owing  to  its  greater  hardiness.  The 
evergreenness  and  permanency  of  edging  plants  are  in  truth  among 
the  most  salient  characteristics  of  such  shrubs;  for  they  keep  the 
garden  attractive  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Still  many  in¬ 
dividuals  care  so  much  for  color  that  they  use  blooming  plants, 
especially  pansies  and  the  annual  alyssum,  besides  various  others 
for  this  purpose.  LTnquestionably  such  a  treatment  has  charm,  but 
it  is  one  which  necessitates  replanting  each  season  since  the  well- 
known  habit  of  annuals  is  to  vanish  completely  from  the  garden 
with  the  oncoming  of  frost. 

The  hedge,  when  one  is  used  for  enclosing  a  garden,  and  the 
evergreen  plants  that  give  it  accent  should  be  accorded  much  thought 
before  their  selection.  They  as  well  as  the  plants  outlining  the 
borders  give  infinitely  more  satisfaction  when  planted  for  permanency 
than  when  merely  for  a  season. 

Whether  the  garden  is  to  be  a  rose  garden,  a  garden  of  specialized 
plants,  of  perennials  interspersed  with  annuals,  of  one  color  flowers, 
or  a  gard  ;n  following  some  individual  whim  of  the  owner,  then 
becomes  the  dominant  thought  to  develop. 

Informal  gardens  at  a  distance  from  the  house  carry  their  own 
charm.  They  can  be  made  to  abet  landscape  architectural  schemes 
and  to  accentuate  or  modify  natural  features.  The  base  of  a  side 
hill  can  be  so  planted  as  to  make  it  as  gay  as  any  bed  of  flowers;  the 
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path  even  through  the  orchard  need  not  be  left  barren,  but  rather 
made  a  passageway  outlined  with  flowers.  In  many  places,  color 
in  varying  degrees  of  brilliance  is  the  thing  most  desired,  the  one 
to  which  all  effort  is  directed. 

This  display  of  color  is  in  truth  a  glorious  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  gardens.  It  typifies  a  certain  joy  of  life  and  the  vividness  of 
hope  that  from  the  beginning  has  been  associated  with  the  New 
World.  It  expresses  richness  and  plenty.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons 
Americans  will  never  be  content,  even  when  tempered  by  ultra-refine¬ 
ment  and  the  heightened  conception  of  civilization,  to  eliminate  from 
their  gardens  the  beneficial  influence  of  color  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Japanese  and  Italians.  The  less  likely  will  they  be 
to  lean  to  its  obliteration  since  it  is  not  made  necessary  by  climatic 
conditions. 

A  garden  planned  with  the  thought  of  habitation,  when  at  a 
distance  from  the  house  is  often  suggestive  of  Japanese  treatment, 
since  it  is  a  place  of  natural  development;  it  becomes  a  spot  in  which 
to  walk,  in  which  to  think,  in  which  to  rest,  a  spot  to  satisfy  the 
eye,  and  to  develop  the  ideals  that  man  of  his  own  accord  puts  into 
nature.  And,  of  a  garden,  more  than  this  cannot  be  expected. 

THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
A  FLOWER  LOVER  S  CREED:  BY  WALTER 
A.  DYER 

MY  friend  the  horticulturist  humbles  me  continually.  He  Is 
gracious  enough  when  I  go  to  him  for  advice,  but  when, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  some  new  discovery,  I  undertake  to 
impart  information,  he  cools  my  ardor  with  an  indulgent  smile.  He 
knows  too  much,  this  horticulturist.  He  knows  so  much  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  he  has  any  room  left  for  pure  appreciation  of 
flowers.  For  when  I  stand  in  my  own  little  backyard,  and  gaze 
fondly  on  my  sprawling  nasturtiums  and  my  hoydenish  morning 
glories,  I  know  in  my  heart  that  it  is  a  matter  of  love  rather  than 
of  knowledge.  Who  laid  down  these  rules,  anyway?  Was  it  not 
some  garden  lover  who  codified  his  experiences  and  beliefs?  And 
must  I  be  bound  by  his  code?  Let’s  have  a  little  free  thinking  in 
this  garden  business,  I  say. 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  flowers,  it  is,  I  firmly  believe,  all 
a  matter  of  taste.  I  will  not  scorn  the  nasturtium  or  the  morning 
glory  because  they  are  common  and  easy  to  grow.  Rather,  I  love 
them  the  better  on  that  account.  And  so  I  have  made  a  creed  of 
my  own,  and  I  submit  that  my  creed  is  as  good  as  any  other  man’s. 
Like  all  creeds  it  is  arbitrary  and  dogmatic;  but  it  is  mine  own,  and 
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I  care  not  whether  anyone  else  may  choose  to  adopt  it  or  not,  so 
that  I  be  left  undisturbed  in  my  garden  beliefs: 

I  believe  in  roses,  because  they  are  the  most  perfect  flowers  that 
grow. 

I  believe  in  the  crocus,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  bluebell,  because 
they  are  brave  and  usher  in  the  garden  year. 

I  believe  in  some  of  the  tulips — gesnariana  and  Picotee — but  not 
in  the  gaudy  Dutch  sorts  that  grow  in  round  beds  in  parks. 

I  believe  in  phlox  when  it  is  pure  pink  or  white,  but  not  in  the 
magentas.  By  the  same  token  I  believe  in  foxgloves. 

I  believe  in  the  lily-of-the-valley,  because  it  is  fragrant  and  hardy, 
and  loves  the  shade,  likewise  the  sun. 

I  believe  in  cornflowers — sometimes. 

I  believe  in  the  perennial  larkspur,  because  of  the  richness  of  its 
blue,  but  the  annual  larkspur  is  a  weak  imitator. 

I  believe  in  the  race  of  campanulas,  because  of  their  exquisite 
form  and  waxy  texture. 

I  believe  in  the  iris,  though  I  have  none,  for  it  is  a  wonderful 
work  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  homely  golden  glow,  because  it  blooms  so  sunnily 
in  the  fence  corner. 

I  believe  in  hollyhocks,  because  nothing  looks  so  well  against  an 
old  white  house. 

I  believe  in  hardy  chrysanthemums,  because  they  defy  the  autumn 
frosts. 

I  believe  in  dahlias,  because  I  can  pick  them  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science. 

I  believe  in  China  asters,  because  I  love  their  colors.  (I  wish 
they  would  grow  on  Long  Island  as  they  do  down  Boston  way.) 

I  believe  in  morning  glories,  because  they  aspire  to  Heaven. 

I  believe  in  the  California  poppy,  because  it  covers  with  green 
and  gold  the  bare  spots  in  my  bulb  and  perennial  beds. 

I  believe  in  the  lowly  nasturtium,  because  it  gives  and  asks  not, 
from  June  to  November. 

I  believe  in  the  Shirley  poppy,  because  of  its  fragile  grace. 

I  believe  in  the  cosmos,  because  it  is  the  flower  of  Indian  summer. 

I  believe  in  the  lilac,  weigelia  and  syringa,  because  they  love  old 
dooryards. 

I  believe  in  flowers  to  the  depth  of  my  being,  because  they  exist 
for  beauty,  and  are  perfect,  complete  things.  They  are  generous  and 
innocent  and  I  can  help  them  to  grow.  If  there  are  no  flowers  in 
Heaven,  I  fear  Eternity  will  find  me  casting  a  backward  glance  of 
regret  at  my  earthly  backyard. 
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THE  HOUSE:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PIC- 
TURESQUE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA:  BY  GODDARD  M.  WHITE 

ARDEN  and  home  have  until  recently  been  regarded 
in  this  country,  at  least,  as  having  distinct  identities, 
and  even  where  they  have  been  brought  into  close 
harmony  with  each  other  and  linked  by  porches  and 
pergolas,  vines  and  shrubs,  the  feeling  of  a  separate 
existence  has  been  more  or  less  retained.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  this  point  of  view  has 
undergone  considerable  revision.  People  are  coming  not  only  to 
plan  their  home  and  grounds  together,  as  a  unified  whole,  but  to 
arrange  the  building  and  planting  in  such  intimate  relationship  that 
one  actually  does  not  know  where  the  garden  leaves  off  and  the 


THE  WINDSOR  HOUSE  WITH  ITS  PERGOLA  ENTRANCE  AND  ROOF-LOGGIA:  DESIGNED  BY 
MEAD  AND  REGAN. 


house  begins.  They  are  finding  that  it  is  possible  to  provide,  in 
addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  the  familiar  veranda,  terrace  or  balcony, 
the  less  usual  but  equally  delightful  plant-filled  patio,  the  sheltered 
courtyard  with  vine-clad  cloisters,  the  roof  garden  with  its  airy 
height  and  refreshing  view.  In  other  words,  they  are  beginning  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  open-air  living  that 
our  warm  summers  offer,  infusing  into  American  dwellings  something 
of  the  architectural  and  garden  beauty  of  the  Orient. 
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PATIO  IN  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SCHOOL:  THE  WATER  AND  LILY  PADS,  BRICK  WALK,  COLUMNED  VER¬ 
ANDA,  PALMS  AND  FLOWERS  SUGGEST  THE  BEAUTY  OF  A  MOORISH  GARDEN. 


It  is  largely,  of  course,  in  our  southern  and  southwestern  States 
that  such  picturesque  developments  are  possible.  The  traveler  who 
knows  southern  Italy,  Sicily  or  indeed  southern  Spain  or  Morocco, 
who  knows  the  coasts  of  these  regions,  the  clear  sapphire  blue  of  the 
water,  the  jaggedness  of  the  mountains  with  peaks  piercing  the  pink 
or  purple  haze,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  southern  California  the 
same  sort  of  scenery  and  the  same  sort  of  atmospheric  beauty. 

Such  traveler  also  will  admit  that  the  artistic  aspect  of  these 
old  countries  is  enhanced  greatly  by  the  plaster  houses  which  dot 
the  hillsides  with  their  gaily  colored  roofs  and  awnings,  reflecting 
the  bright  sunlight  as  they  form  villages  and  towns  along  the  shore. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  older  countries  to  which  the  scenery  of  the  new 
is  akin,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  one  day  in  the  future  the  new 
southern  California  will  fairly  revel  in  the  same  type  of  architecture. 
For  the  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar,  and  climate  more  often 
than  not  dominates  architectural  development. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mediterranean  has  of  late  been  felt  by  certain 
San  Diego  architects  who  have  evolved  a  style  peculiarly  suited  to 
our  own  southwestern  land  and  at  the  same  time  closely  akin  to 
certain  Old  World  types.  Motives  have  been  drawn  from  Italy 
as  far  north  as  Venice,  from  Sicily  and  from  Morocco,  while  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  influence  of  Spain  and  Mexico  has  been  perpetuated. 
The  work  shows  an  extraordinary  gift  of  resource  and  of  ability 
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to  assemble  forms  of  architecture  having  manifest  incongruities. 

By  way  of  example  two  buildings  have  been  chosen  for  illustration 
here — the  Robert  Windsor  house  in  San  Diego  County,  California, 
and  the  Theosophical  School  in  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles.  The 
most  distinctive  and  charming  points  about  these  buildings  are  the 
patio  or  court,  the  roof -loggia  and  the  pergola;  and,  indeed,  what 
three  units  could  be  more  appropriate  in  the  architecture  of  a  warm, 
sun-beaten  land— -the  patio  in  which  to  enjoy  seclusion  and  fresh  air, 
the  roof-loggia  whereon  to  find  the  coolest  breeze,  and  the  pergola 
giving  shelter  from  the  sun. 

The  Robert  Windsor  house  stands  on  a  terrace  at  the  edge  of 
the  mesa  or  high-tableland  overlooking  the  Sweetwater  Valley. 
Its  walls  are  of  cream-colored  plaster,  while  its  door  and  window 
sashes  are  painted  a  bluish-green.  The  eaves,  casting  exactly  the 
right  depth  of  shadow,  a  valuable  asset  to  the  design,  are  stained 
Venetian  red,  harmonizing  with  the  tiled  roof. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  PATIO  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  WINDSOR  HOUSE. 

In  examining  the  facade  there  lurks  considerable  pleasure;  it  is 
so  admirably  proportioned,  especially  its  central  porch  with  seats 
and  pergola.  Yet  to  something  more  than  these  does  it  owe  its 
success.  The  writer  remembers  examining  in  England  a  certain 
facade,  the  south  front  of  Haddon  Hall,  and  wondering  why  it  pos¬ 
sessed  so  much  poise.  This  was  due,  he  at  length  decided,  to  the 
large  windows  in  the  second  story,  occupying  more  than  half  the 
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THE  NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  THE  WINDSOR 
RESIDENCE,  SOFTENED  BY  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND 
VINES. 


wall  space,  and  to  the  small  ones 
above  set  in  a  comparatively  enor¬ 
mous  wall  space.  To  break  the 
upper  part  of  a  wall  gives  it  invari¬ 
ably  an  appearance  of  lightness, 
making  the  supporting  portion  below 
seem  sturdier  in  comparison.  In 
the  facade  of  the  Windsor  house  this 
principle  is  illustrated.  The  loggias 
here  appear  as  large  breaks  in  the 
walls  and  produce  an  effect  of  light¬ 
ness,  likewise  one  of  subtle  grace. 

The  principal  entrance  which 
leads  to  the  patio  is  from  the  rear, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  house,  the  arch 
being  of  just  the  right  height  and 
width  to  emphasize  the  opening  and 
to  suggest  a  spirit  of  hospitality. 
Boston  ivy,  begonias,  ferns  and  a 
pair  of  towering  eucalyptus  trees  soften  the  wThole  design.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  patio  one  is  enchanted  by  the  deep  window  and  vis-a-vis 
balcony.  Three  glass  doors  lead  into  the  living  room,  while  at 
the  right  are  doors  into  the  bedrooms.  At  the  left  there  is  a  service 
door.  The  floor  is  paved  with  brick,  and  in  the  center  is  a  pool  for 
fish  and  aquatics.  The  treatment  of  the  pool  as  well  as  other  details 
connected  with  this  house  gives  rein  naturally  to  individual  taste, 
and  the  photographs  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  other  home-builders 
many  interesting  variations.  For  instance,  if  desired  a  patio  pool  of 
this  sort  could  be  lined  with  some  of  the  new  and  artistic  tiles  that 
have  much  the  same  value  as  those  which  have  made  the  bathing 
pools  in  the  Mohammedan  courtyards  and  gardens  places  of  abiding 
interest. 

This  house  suggests  the  architecture  of  Mexico,  where  the  homes 
are  in  a  sense  defensive,  being  built  with  few  outside  apertures  and 
with  all  the  apartments  opening  into  a  central  court  to  insure  safety 
from  outside  attack.  One  finds,  too,  the  influence  of  Venice  in  the 
patio  of  the  Windsor  house,  its  iron  grille,  balcony  and  window, 
its  pool  and  sound  of  running  water.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
bolster  blocks  supporting  the  lintels  of  the  living-room  doors.  Similar 
types  of  these  are  found  throughout  the  Orient,  but  those  of  exactly 
the  same  outline  are  seen  only  in  Venice. 

The  house  is  planned  with  a  large  combined  living  and  dining 
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room  and  a  small,  cozy  den,  the  former  having  a  generous  fireplace 
and  a  timbered  ceiling.  A  door  in  the  living  room  opens  onto  a  small 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  loggia — the  one  at  the  left  of  the  central 
porch.  The  view  here  is  fine,  but  the  visitor  will  discover  one  even 
more  inspiring  if  he  walks  around  the  roof  to  the  farther  loggia  from 
which  are  to  be  seen,  around  the  green  valley,  the  mountains  veiled  by 
opalescent  hazes  of  purple,  pink  and  blue.  The  central  porch,  its 
pergola  and  seat,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  present  pos¬ 
sibly  the  lovliest  feature  of  the  house,  for  the  arched  door  frames  a 
vista  through  the  living  room,  the  patio  and  its  entrance  archway 
out  toward  the  undulating  mesa  beyond. 

The  house  has  an  admirable  setting,  designed  by  Miss  Kate 
Sessions  of  San  Diego,  landscape  gardener.  Brick  and  gravel  walks 
are  interestingly  combined  with  patches  of  lawn,  a  rose  garden 
and  a  variety  of  shrubs.  The  brick  walk  at  the  side  of  the  bedroom 
windows  is  edged  with  bulbous  plants,  jonquils  and  the  like,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  a  Persian  carpet.  Portions  of  the  ground  are  covered 
with  English  ivy,  which  forms,  in  a  dry  climate,  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  grass.  Orange  bignonia  climbs  one  of  the  terrace  walls, 
while  the  hill  below  is  banked  with  Cherokee  roses  and  lumbago. 
Himalayan  cedars  flank  the  driveway,  and  pepper  trees,  eucalyptus 
and  Italian  cypresses  appear  to  grow  in  just  the  right  places. 

Those  who  have  spent  enough  time  in  Morocco  or  other  parts  of 
the  Orient  to  acquire  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  roof  of  a  house  for 


LOOKING  DOWN  FROM  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WINDSOR  HOME  INTO  THE  PATIO:  BEYOND  THE  ROOF- 
LOGGIA  THE  DISTANT  MOUNTAINS  ARE  SEEN:  TWO  GARDENS  ARE  SHOWN  HERE. 
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-  drz  ve;  -  way-  the  afternoon  (the  observa¬ 

tion  must  apply  to  women, 
for  they  only  are  allowed 
this  privilege)  would  wish 
on  seeing  the  Theosophical 
School  in  Hollywood  to 
recline  lazily  on  its  roof 
and  to  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  with  rugs  and 
pillows  in  some  sheltered 
corner.  For  the  varying 
levels  of  this  roof,  the 
dome  and  horseshoe  arch 
are  all  deeply  suggestive  of 
the  East. 

In  the  design  for  the 
Theosophical  School  the 
architects  combined  sever¬ 
al  buildings  into  one — a 
large  assembly  hall,  chapel, 
s^jcai-iz.  -»  schoolrooms,  cafeteria  and 

plan  of  the  ground  floor  and  terrace  of  the  Windsor  sleeping  apartments.  The 
house  in  san  diego  co„  California.  scheme  was  to  use  the  patio 

as  the  common  means  of  access  to  each,  and  since  it  was  to 
be  the  center  of  the  home,  to  make  it  the  loveliest  feature  of  all. 
The  facade,  however,  was  not  overlooked;  and  all  the  apertures  were 
well  designed,  including  the  entrance  arch  with  the  pergola  of  eu¬ 
calyptus  logs  and  the  window  above  with  its  grille  or  much-rah-beiah 
which  screens  a  dressing  room. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  much-rah-beiah  suggests 
the  Orient,  where  the  openings  are  so  screened  for  the  protection  of 
the  women,  there  is  also  something  about  this  facade  that  is  remin¬ 
iscent  of  Italy.  Perhaps  it  is  the  protecting  eaves  with  their  deep 
shadows  and  the  corner  loggias. 

The  exterior  color  scheme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Windsor 
house,  except  that  the  walls  are  a  somewhat  deeper  cream  color. 
The  entrance  arch  leads  into  the  lovely  patio,  where  the  water  and 
lily  pads,  brick  walk,  palms  and  flowers  remind  one  of  some  hidden 
Moorish  garden.  The  encircling  veranda  with  its  repetition  of 
columns  serves  to  further  the  illusion.  If  some  dark-skinned  Ori¬ 
ental,  his  white  turban  and  loose  gown  accentuated  by  sunlight, 
could  be  seen  looking  gravely  into  the  pool,  the  spell  of  the  place 
would  be^complete.;**-  The  columns,  however,  are  unlike  any  that 
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one  might  see  in  Morocco  or  elsewhere.  Above  the  entrance  is  a 
loggia  screened  by  a  much-rah-beiah  in  which  a  horseshoe  arch  is 
admirably  drawn.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  side  of  the  patio, 
the  eaves  and  comer  loggias,  is  unique,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  view  through  the  arch,  across  the  patio  and  onto  the  dome, 
below  which  the  horseshoe  arch  is  repeated. 

The  dome  roofs  the  chapel,  which  is  one  story  in  height,  and 
below  is  the  assembly  hall  with  a  platform  at  one  end  and  on  either 
side  a  large  French  window,  through  which  one  can  look  toward 
the  hills  beyond.  The  remaining  three  sides  of  the  building  are 
occupied  by  schoolrooms  and  sleeping  apartments.  The  cafeteria 
and  kitchen  are  in  the  basement,  which,  since  the  land  falls  away 
in  the  rear,  is  entirely  open  to  light  and  air. 

As  a  completion  of  this  picture,  so  well  set  in  a  semitropical 
country,  brightly  colored  flowers  are  everywhere,  and  these,  with 
the  shrubs  and  eucalyptus  trees,  complete  the  harmony  between 
the  building  and  the  landscape. 

The  buildings  and  their  gardens  shown  in  this  article  are,  of 
course,  only  two  of  the  many  successful  experiments  that  have  been 
tried  recently  in  this  particular  field.  The  visitor  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  always  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  way  in  which  the  planting 
is  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
house.  And  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  sunny  State  may 
likewise  be  achieved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  part  of  our 
wide  country  where  the  warm  summer  months  make  possible  a  fair 
amount  of  comfortable  outdoor  life.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
veranda  and  the  pergola  porch  cannot  add  beauty  and  open-air 
pleasure  to  our  eastern  and  southern  as  well  as  our  southwestern 
homes;  why  our  roof  spaces  cannot  be  more  widely  utilized  for  airy 
living-rooms,  and  the  house  so  built  as  to  enclose,  or  partially  enclose, 
a  central  courtyard  where  flowers,  shrubs,  vines  and  possibly  a 
fountain  may  gladden  the  eye  of  all  who  enter. 

Naturally,  the  inclusion  of  such  features  in  the  home  will  add 
considerably  to  its  interest,  and  may  even  prove  an  element  of  real 
picturesqueness.  At  the  same  time,  it  need  not  add  much  to  the 
expense  of  building,  if  a  little  ingenuity  is  used.  Besides,  the  more 
livable  and  attractive  we  make  our  home  and  garden  spaces,  both 
in  architecture  and  planting,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  the  fresh  air. 

It  is  through  such  means  as  this — by  building  for  individual  and 
climatic  needs,  creating  homes  that  express  the  spirit  of  both  the 
people  and  their  land — that  America  may  achieve  the  distinction 
of  a  national  architectural  type. 
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CIVIC  GARDENING,  WHICH  DEVELOPS  THE 
CITY  PEOPLE:  BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 

ARDEN  loveliness  has  not  been  a  characteristic  of  most 
American  cities,  and  until  recently  Baltimore  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Although  nearly  two  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  its  founding,  its  citizens  seemed 
to  have  expressed  whatever  civic  enthusiasm  they  had 
in  architectural  rather  than  horticultural  channels, 
building  houses  of  brick  and  monuments  of  stone,  and 
forgetting  for  the  most  part  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  sheltering 
trees,  in  graceful  flowers  and  restful  greenery.  There  were,  of  course, 
a  few  hidden  gardens,  occasional  blooming  windows  and  a  good  many 
vine-covered  walls,  and  in  the  old  days  there  had  been  street  trees, 
some  of  which  still  survived.  But  the  telephone,  the  trolley  and  the 
pavement  had  waged  successful  war  against  Nature,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  public  parks  and  boulevards,  Baltimore  had  few 
blossoms  to  brighten  its  streets  and  alleys,  and  little  foliage  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  summer  sun. 

There  were  miles  of  brick  homes  set  flush  with  the  street;  miles 
of  forlorn  backyards,  separated  by  high  board  fences  facing  sadly  on 
cobblestone  alleys.  The  wealthy  residents  closed  their  houses  and 
boarded  up  their  windows  for  the  summer,  and  those  who  remained 
in  town  were  apparently  too  discouraged  by  the  heat  to  think  of 
backyard  gardens.  The  cleanliness  of  a  cement  or  brick  pavement 
was  usually  the  most  that  was  achieved  for  the  rear  of  a  dwelling. 

Four  years  ago,  however,  in  the  spring  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  a  few  public-spirited  citizens,  tired  of  seeing  their  city  and  its 
homes  in  such  a  dreary,  flowerless  condition,  decided  to  start  a  gar¬ 
dening  crusade.  Two  women  and  one  man  who  had  planted  and 
grown  gardens  in  the  midst  of  barren  backyards,  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  beautify  Baltimore.  With  the  help  of  a  social  worker  who 
volunteered  her  services,  and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  which  conducted  a  garden  and  window-box 
contest,  the  work  was  launched.  A  column  headed  “Beautify 
Baltimore”  was  printed  every  day,  giving  accounts  and  often  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  different  gardens  whose  transformation  marked  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Backyard  and  Window-box  contest,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  year  conducted  a  Vacant-Lot  Garden  in  South  Baltimore, 
where  twenty  families  grew  their  own  vegetables.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  when  the  vacant-lot  project  was  first  presented 
to  the  neighborhood,  not  only  was  it  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
the  families  to  plant  gardens,  but  there  immediately  developed  the 
most  determined  opposition  to  the  plan.  The  land,  which  lay  between 
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A  TACAXT-LOT  GARDEN  IX  SOOTH  RAITTUOaC  WHICH  HAS  AMPLY  RE¬ 
PAID  THE  CARE  EXPENDED  IX  ITS  CCXTITATIDX. 

ME5SEXGER-BOY  GARDENERS  IX  A  DOWX-TOWX  BALTIMORE  LOT  WHO  HATE 
FOUXD  BOTH  HAPPIXESS  ASD  PS  FIT  THROUGH  THEiS  SHARE  IX  THIS 
IXTEHESTIXG  OTIC  N£  ITEM  EXT. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  BALTIMORE  BACKYARD  TRANSFORMED  BY 
A  LITTLE  GARDENING  ENERGY  AND  ENTHUSIASM  INTO  A 
GRASS-CARPETED  AND  FLOWERY  OUTDOOR  SPOT  :  THE  RESULT 
OF  A  BUSINESS  WOMANS  LABOR  AFTER  WORKING  HOURS. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPH  OX  THE  LEFT 
SHOWS  A  ROW  OF  TYPICAL  BACK¬ 
YARDS  IX  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  BALTI¬ 
MORE,  AS  THEY  LOOKED  BEFORE  THE 
GARDEX  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  EX- 
THUSIASTIC  CO-WORKERS  TOOK  UP 
TnE  SLOG  AX'  “BEAUTIFY  BALTI¬ 
MORE-'  AND  ACHIEVED  AMONGST 
OTHER  THINGS,  WITH  THE  COOPERA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  TENANTS,  THE  RESULT 
PICTURED  BELOW. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION 
ON  RIGHT  SHOWS 
HOW  THE  BACKYARDS 
LOOK  NOW  THAT  THE 
FENCES  ARE  DOWN 
AND  THE  TRIM  LAWNS 
AND  FLOWER-BEDS 
HAVE  TRANSFORMED 
THE  HERETOFORE 
NEGLECTED  SPOTS : 

POSTS  AND  WIRES  ARE 
THE  ONLY  INDICA¬ 
TIONS  OF  DIVISION  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  SEPARATE 
LOTS,  SO  THAT  THE 
WHOLE  EFFECT  IS  OF 
ONE  LONG  "BLOCK 
GARDEN,"  AND  THE 
PLEASANT  GREENERY 
AND  BLOSSOMS  OF 
EACH  HOME  MAY  BE 
ENJOYED  BY  ALL  THE 
NEIGHBORS  :  THIS 
PLAN  MAKES  IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE  THE  SHUT-IN 
FEELING  THAT  THE 
HIGH  BOARD  FENCES 
USED  TO  GIVE,  AND  BY 
CHANGING  DESOLATE 
BACK  ENTRANCES  INTO 
PLACES  OF  BEAUTY 
HELPS  TO  RAISE  THE 
GARDEN  STANDARDS 
OF  THE  WHOLE  COM¬ 
MUNITY  :  THE  RE¬ 
SULTS  SHOWN  IN  THIS 
AND  OTHER  PICTURES 
MAY  BE  ATTAINED  IN 
ANY  TOWN  OR  CITY 
IF  EACH  HOUSEHOLD 
WILL  DO  ITS  OWN 
SHARE  IN  THE  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ENTERPRISE. 


A  CORNER  OF  BALTIMORE’S  ANNUAL  FLOWER  MARKET  :  ONE 
OF  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IS  STIMULATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  MOVEMENT. 


A  SECOND  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FLOWER  MARKET  SHOWING 
SOME  OF  THE  STURDY  AND  GENEROUSLY  BLOOMING 
PLANTS  THAT  WERE  PURCHASED  BY  VARIOUS  GARDEN  LOVERS 
FOR  THEIR  HOMES,  BACKYARDS  AND  WINDOW-BOXES. 


CIVIC  GARDENING 


the  rear  of  two  rows  of  houses,  was  donated  by  the  philanthropic 
owner.  It  was  a  miserable  dump  heap,  overrun  by  chickens  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  cow  or  goat,  though  there  was  not  a  spear  of 
green  visible.  A  few  of  the  women  in  the  block  had  clothes  poles  on 
the  lots,  but  generally  the  place  was  unused.  The  local  city  council¬ 
man,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  his  constituents,  even  insisted  that 
he  preferred  a  dump  heap  to  a  garden ! 

But  the  little  Committee  persevered.  They  fenced  the  lot;  they 
had  it  plowed,  fertilized  and  plotted;  they  provided  seeds  and  gave 
instructions.  Finally,  a  little  late  in  the  spring,  all  the  plots  were 
taken.  The  Street  Cleaning  Department  contributed  street  sweep¬ 
ings  to  improve  the  soil,  and  the  city  carts  removed  loads  of  tin  cans 
and  other  indestructible  rubbish. 

THERE  were  tragedies  that  first  year.  Many  of  the  vegetables 
were  watered  too  much;  others  were  allowed  to  become  too 
dry.  Some  plants  were  fussed  over  like  “only  children”  and 
smothered  to  death;  others  were  neglected  and  weed-grown.  But 
the  gardeners  learned  from  each  other  and  from  experience.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  in  the  effort  to  profit  by  such  help,  the  workers  went 
to  disastrous  extremes.  One  ambitious  cultivator,  for  instance,  who 
observed  the  beneficial  effects  of  fertilizer,  thought  that  if  a  little 
was  good,  more  would  be  better;  so  she  applied  concentrated  pigeon 
manure  in  such  quantities  that  her  vines  rivalled  Jack’s  famous  Bean 
Stalk;  but  no  pods  were  forthcoming. 

Thus  the  amateurs  learned  their  lessons,  worked  with  the  mellow 
earth  and  grew  their  lettuce  and  potatoes,  peas  and  beans.  Most 
of  the  gardeners  have  a  few  flowers,  and  last  year  several  gathered 
excellent  strawberries.  The  plots  are  now  much  sought  after,  and  the 
City  Councilman  is  a  firm  friend  of  the  Garden  Committee.  A  second 
tract  adjoining  the  first  has  even  been  opened  to  supply  the  demand. 

In  the  spring  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  the  Women’s  Civic 
League  was  organized,  and  the  Garden  Committee,  somewhat  aug¬ 
mented  by  this  time,  sought  its  affiliation,  becoming  a  joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League  and  the  Municipal  Art  Society.  The  Committee 
now  employs  a  social  worker  and  a  garden  superintendent. 

A  dozen  vacant-lot  gardens  are  now  being  cultivated,  though 
vacant  land  is  scarce  in  Baltimore  and  the  soil  is  poor.  Each  year, 
however,  a  few  new  gardens  are  taken  on  and  the  work  is  expanding. 

The  backyards  and  window-boxes  have  also  multiplied,  and  every 
year  the  Evening  Sun  has  conducted  the  contest.  Prizes  are  offered 
now  in  a  prize-winners’  class,  as  well  as  in  six  districts  to  an  open 
field.  Summer  window-boxes  in  Baltimore  must  be  planted  with 
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flowers  that  will  stand  the  sun,  but  thousands  of  successful  boxes 
testify  each  year  that  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

Three  years  ago  one  of  the  schools  put  out  boxes  in  all  its  windows, 
since  then  twelve  other  schools  have  followed  this  excellent  example, 
and  last  year  the  Evening  Sun  offered  a  school  prize.  The  boxes  are 
usually  made  in  the  Manual  Training  Department,  and  the  children 
bring  seeds  and  plants.  In  a  city  where  school  playgrounds  are 
pitiably  small  and  where  school  gardens  are  in  many  cases  impossible, 
the  window-boxes  are  a  source  of  untold  pleasure  and  real  profit  to 
the  children. 

This  year  the  Committee  co  perated  with  other  agencies  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  City  Forester,  who  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
preserving  the  trees  now  growing,  and  promoted  the  planting  of 
others.  This  work  is  facilitated  in  some  degree  by  the  extensive 
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paving  operations  now  being  carried  on,  for  where  arrangements  are 
made  in  time,  residence  streets  may  be  planted  to  trees  on  both  sides 
and  the  expense  covered  by  the  saving  in  the  pavement. 

Now  that  there  is  a  City  Forester,  it  is  planned  to  instruct  the 
children  of  Baltimore  in  the  care  and  preservation  of  street  trees. 
This  will  be  done  in  part  through  the  schools  and  in  part  through 
the  League’s  Clean  City  Clubs  which  are  being  formed. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  a  vegetable 
garden  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  parks  last  summer.  The 
garden  was  planned  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  daily  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  playground 
director.  The  plot  was  situated  in  a  prominent  place  near  one  of 
the  Park  entrances.  A  low  privet  hedge  ran  around  two  sides,  and 
the  garden 
was  laid  out 
with  a  cen¬ 
tral  pathway 
bordered  by 
bright-color¬ 
ed  zinnias 
and  sweet  al- 
yssum,  and 
flanked  with 
bachelor’s 
buttons — all 
flowers  that 
may  be  grown 
from  nickel 
packages  o  f 
seed. 

Ten  boys 


.  WHEN  THE  OWNER  WISHES  TO  OBTAIN  A  LITTLE  OUTDOOR  PRIVACY  WITHOUT 

were  assigned  COMPLETELY  DESTROYING  THE  LONG  VISTAS  AND  “block  garden”  EFFECT,  A 


and  ten  girls 
were  assigned 

plots,  divided  LATTICE  LIKE  THE  ONE  PICTURED  HERE  MAY  FORM  A  GRACEFUL  SCREEN. 

from  each  other  only  by  sweet  alyssum,  so  the  effect  was  that  of  a 
single  garden.  Each  child  planted  a  variety  of  vegetable,  and  as  each 
crop  matured  it  was  harvested,  pulled  up,  the  ground  smoothed  out 
and  a  new  crop  put  in.  In  this  way,  the  garden  never  looked  ne¬ 
glected.  A  further  cause  for  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  grounds 
was  that  while  the  children  were  always  permitted  to  take  their  vege¬ 
tables  home,  they  were  allowed  to  pick  them  only  under  supervision. 
The  young  folk  soon  came  to  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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garden  as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  their  individual  crops.  Curiously 
enough,  the  girls,  like  good  housewives,  preferred  the  vegetables — 
the  boys,  the  flowers.  If  a  child  was  absent,  there  were  always  any 
number  of  others  who  would  willingly  weed  the  plot  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  it — and  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  assignment 
next  year. 

The  neighbors  enjoyed  this  garden  immensely.  They  stood  in 
rows  along  the  hedge  watching  the  little  tillers  of  the  soil;  they  came 
at  dusk  and  walked  down  the  garden  pathway,  and  one  old  man  was 
a  daily  visitor  all  through  the  season. 

A  most  interesting  civic  development  has  grown  out  of  the  back¬ 
yard  contest,  for  from  these  scattered  gardens  has  come  the  “block 
idea.”  Recently,  the  members  of  Block  Improvement  Association 
Number  One  celebrated  the  taking  down  of  the  last  high  board  fence 
on  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore.  For  many  years  some  of  the  back¬ 
yards  had  been  planted  to  grass  and  flowers,  but  it  was  not  until 
wire  fences  had  become  uniform  that  the  residents  in  the  block  could 
take  real  pleasure  in  their  neighbors’  gardens.  Vines  and  shrubs 
provide  secluded  nooks  for  serving  tea  or  for  the  afternoon  siesta, 
but  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  park  rather  than  a  series  of  minia¬ 
ture  gardens.  In  another  block,  one  of  the  residents  has  built  an 
ornamental  stone  wall  in  such  a  way  that  it  allows  the  passerby 
glimpses  of  climbing  roses  and  blossoming  shrubs,  while  a  little  bal¬ 
cony  porch,  shut  in  from  the  street  and  neighbors,  looks  out  upon 
a  charming  vista  of  green.  Thus  the  block  development  idea  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore,  and  undoubtedly  this  kind  of  cooperation  will  bring 
more  comfortable  homes  and  incidentally  more  valuable  ones.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  on  streets  where  there  are  empty  houses,  it  is 
always  the  garden  blocks  that  are  filled. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  to  popularize  this  civic  garden 
work.  In  the  spring  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  a  set  of  colored 
slides  was  shown  in  all  the  large  moving  picture  theaters  of  the  city, 
and  a  lecturer  explained  the  work  of  the  Committee.  In  this  way 
thousands  of  persons  were  informed  of  the  garden  possibilities  in  their 
backyards,  in  window-boxes  and  in  vacant  lots.  Everywhere  the 
policemen  were  interested,  one  of  the  contestants  last  year  having 
been  the  traffic  officer  stationed  at  a  prominent  down-town  inter¬ 
section  of  streets. 

PERHAPS  the  most  effective  publicity  agency  of  the  Baltimore 
garden  movement,  and  certainly  the  most  profitable  one,  is  the 
Annual  Flower  Market  held  around  the  Washington  Monument 
early  in  May.  Here  are  sold  all  kinds  of  plants,  tools  and  garden 
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fittings. 

Th  ere  are 
thousands 
of  tiny  gera¬ 
niums,  vin¬ 
cas,  a  lys  sum 
and  daisies, 
five  cents  a 
pot ;  spread¬ 
ing  palms, 
lacy  ferns 
and  delicate 
hydrangeas 
for  those 
who  can  af¬ 
ford  them; 
bedding 
plants, roses 
and  hardy 
shrubs,  box 
trees  and 
vines.  The 
collection 
also  includes 
gardening 
tools,  kneel¬ 
ing  cushions 
and  garden¬ 
ing  aprons, 
as  well  as 

furniture  o;NE  0F  b-wtimore's  beauty  spots  which  proves  in  its  own  picturesque 

XUlUHUie  WAY  HOW  MUCH  OUTDOOR  LOVELINESS  MAY  BE  ACHIEVED  WHEN  THE  CITI- 
and  pottery  ZENS  ARE  ONCE  IMBUED  WITH  THE  GARDENING  SPIRIT. 

for  the  grounds,  flower-baskets  and  window-boxes.  Fruit  and  cut 
flowers  are  also  to  be  had  at  the  Market,  and  the  serving  of  luncheon 
and  presence  of  music  gives  the  place  quite  a  festive  air.  The  parked 
squares  aroimd  the  Monument  are  usually  gay  with  tulips  which  add 
their  touch  of  color  to  the  scene. 

Two  years  ago  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  Flower  Market 
poster,  and  a  large  exhibition  of  the  competing  drawings  was  held. 
Last  year  the  prize  design  was  lithographed  in  black  outline,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  girls  washed  the  drawings  with  water-colors,  and  the  shop 
windows  of  the  city  were  filled  with  these  attractive  posters. 

The  Flower  Market  brings  thousands  of  people  to  the  Monument, 
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adds  to  the  number  of  gardens  and  window-boxes,  and  provides  funds 
to  carry  on  the  vacant-lot  work.  This  success  is  due  not  only  to  the 
liberal  donations  of  the  merchants  and  the  energetic  efforts  of  scores 
of  women,  but  to  the  awakening  in  Baltimore  of  an  enthusiastic  civic 
gardening  spirit. 

This  spirit,  moreover,  results  in  more  than  just  the  gardens  them¬ 
selves.  It  brings  healthful  exercise  for  the  workers  and  the  wholesome 
pleasure  that  comes  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world. 
It  means  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  cool  green  yards  during  the 
summer,  and  outdoor  happiness  for  both  children  and  parents.  And 
last  of  all,  it  develops  in  the  gardeners,  big  and  little,  greater  human 
sympathy.  The  Civic  League  members  have  occasionally  met  rebuffs 
when  they  called  the  attention  of  housekeepers  to  uncovered  garbage 
cans  and  untidy  backyards;  but  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  a 
“garden  visitor”  has  not  been  received  with  cordiality.  For  a  mutual 
garden  interest  establishes  between  strangers  the  link  of  comradeship, 
and  often  proves  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  civic  cooperation. 


HOMESICK 


SOMETIMES  I  grow  so  lonely  for  the  old  hills  of  home, 

The  high  hills,  the  green  hills  that  wait  there  for  me  yet; 

I  never  have  forgotten  them,  though  far  my  feet  might  roam — 
The  blue  hills,  the  true  hills — how  could  my  heart  forget? 


Here  in  the  loud-voiced  city  there  are  no  kindly  hills — 

Only  hills  of  iron,  great  honeycombs  of  steel 
That  sing  no  song  for  my  worn  soul  like  the  happy  rills 

That  gush  below  the  hills  of  home — dear  hills  that  bless  and  heal. 


O  for  a  day  in  the  ancient  hills!  O  for  an  afternoon 

To  lie  upon  their  velvet  side  and  watch  the  clouds  of  foam, 

And  twilight,  and  pale  evening,  and  then  the  solemn  moon — 

But  I  am  pent  in  the  city,  ye  far  blue  hills  of  home! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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M  REMEMBERED  Corydon  as  one  of  the  many  young 
men  with  a  few  dollars  around  New  York.  He  was 
sharp-tempered,  smart,  having  a  voice  touched  with 
a  whine  in  those  earlier  days.  .  .  .  Except  for  the 
gossip  that  he  was  making  a  fortune  out  of  amber 
beads,  it  hardly  occurred  to  me,  during  a  period  of 
two  years,  that  Corydon  was  out  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  his  old  grooves  and  friends  were  concerned.  Finally,  I  saw  him 
on  a  ferry,  crossing  from  One  hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  ...  I 
hadn’t  known  how  well  I  liked  him — that  was  the  first  thought.  His 
eyes  had  a  steady  quiet  sparkle,  and  his  voice  was  right.  He  asked 
me  to  come  with  him  for  the  afternoon,  even  helped  me  finish  an 
errand  in  Hackensack.  We  took  another  car  there,  and  a  sizable 
walk,  climbing  a  low  elm-covered  hill  at  last  to  Corydon’s  cabin.  It 
was  a  fine  afternoon.  This  seemed  a  good  thing  to  do— -this  walk  in 
the  country  and  reconstruction  of  acquaintance.  We  sat  down  in 
the  doorway,  and  Corydon  told  me  his  story  which  I  repeat  in  some¬ 
what  of  the  spirit  it  was  given: 


THE  fact  is  I  had  been  getting  more  and  more  restless.  On  the 
particular  morning  of  events,  I  sat  in  the  “sumptuous”  library 
of  the  Boahdil  Club,  and  found  myself  studying  old  Conrad. 
You  may  remember.  He  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  war  fifty  years 
ago.  That  was  Conrad’s  great  hour.  He  tells  of  it  every  day.  He 
had  collected  a  vast  cellar-full  of  whiskey  before  the  duty  was  im¬ 
posed,  and  ever  since  had  lived  on  and  in  the  interest  of  the  sale  of 
that  whiskey.  .  .  .  On  this  day  that  I  watched  him,  he  was  waiting 
for  his  appetite,  pandering  it  occasionally  with  cordials  and  stimu¬ 
lants.  A  white-haired  old  man  who  should  have  been  hearing  the 
music,  so  close  was  he  to  the  Gates;  white-haired— but  a  fat,  sour- 
fleshed  old  man,  thick  blood  aflame  in  his  puffing  neck,  brain-passages 
open  only  to  meat  and  drink  traffic.  I  began  to  realize  how  poisonous 
he  was;  what  subtle  and  sublimated  poisons  he  flowed  with.  The 
rank  honest  smell  of  pigs  down  the  road  was  clean  and  tonic  compared 
to  those  processes  of  moral  disintegration  in  pure  linen  and  expensive 
raiment. 

And  I  left  him  sitting  there,  sick  with  myself,  and  the  beginnings 
of  myself  which  were  like  Conrad.  I  crossed  the  river  and  took  a 
car  as  far  as  it  would  go;  then  I  walked  until  I  was  tired  and  hungry, 
and  it  was  then  only  three  in  the  afternoon. 

I  saw  this  hill;  indeed  I  was  on  the  slope  of  it  -  just  a  little  old 
hiU,  in  the  corner  of  a  meadow,  and  the  three  elm  trees.  I  stood 
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just  here  in  their  midst  and  watched  the  cattle  feeding  below.  It 
was  quiet  and  in  May.  The  wind  began  to  clear  my  mind.  Like  a 
soiled  and  littered  house  it  was,  but  doors  and  windows  that  had  long 
been  shut  were  open  now.  The  pent  air  blew  out,  and  some  of  the 
uncleanness. 

Quiet  came  in  and  the  freshness.  I  began  to  hear  my  real  self,  long 
lost  in  the  city — lost  among  the  herds  and  the  hives  of  men.  .  .  . 
That  was  the  first  I  knew  that  the  voice  of  the  many  is  the  voice  of 
the  devil ;  that  the  way  to  truth  is  the  opposite  way  from  the  crowd. 
Right  then  I  wanted  this  place. 

The  fact  that  I  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  doesn’t  make  me  differ¬ 
ent  in  any  way  from  what  I  mean  to  show.  I  could  have  bought  this 
place  for  half  the  rent  I  was  paying  for  a  room  in  New  York.  The 
many  to  whom  I  want  to  teach  the  trick,  don’t  need  a  whole  hill  at 
first,  or  three  elms.  .  .  .  The  dairyman  and  I  made  a  deal  before 
dusk.  To  him  it  was  only  a  bare  corner  of  a  meadow;  to  me  every 
stone  was  a  mystery  and  the  elms  were  mine.  I  was  humble  and 
contrite  in  the  quiet  of  them,  when  I  came  back  in  the  early  night 
from  the  dairyman’s  house.  They  meant  music  and  beauty  to  me; 
they  didn’t  mind  because  I  had  come.  We  reasoned  together. 

I  learned  from  a  man  in  the  village  to  mix  concrete,  and  built  a 
fireplace  and  this  cabin  around  it.  You  see  we  face  the  south  between 
the  elms,  the  third  a  sentry  behind  to  the  north.  I  sank  a  well — and 
pure  water  came  up  gladly.  I  remember  that  first  drink,  and  then 
I  washed  the  threshold.  No  wood  could  be  so  fragrant  as  these 
timbers  in  the  cabin — and  the  planks  of  the  floor  were  white  like 
a  ship’s  deck.  In  the  village  I  found  a  rose-vine. 

BUT  I  wras  only  beginning  to  learn  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
venture,  begun  in  suffocation  and  deadly  sickness  to  escape 
somewhere.  ...  I  went  to  the  city  for  the  days,  but  the 
summer  nights  were  spent  here.  Every  night  was  different.  Rainy 
nights  had  their  mystery  and  charm.  I  would  open  wide  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  whispers  and  essences  of  the  night  came  in. 
I  brought  only  a  dozen  books — the  wonderful  little  books  of  the 
wTorld,  that  have  stood  for  a  hundred  years  at  least — among  them 
the  Kempisman,  Bohme,  Blake,  Yepes,  Epictetus,  the  Bible,  Patan- 
jali.  You  will  laugh.  ...  I  had  had  strength  for  such.  Only  a 
half-hour  for  reading,  perhaps,  in  a  long  evening,  because  the  nights 
were  more  marvelous  pages.  .  .  . 

Now  for  the  miracle:  I  realized  myself.  I  began  to  hear  myself. 
Men  in  the  city  can’t  do  that.  They  hear  each  other.  Their  brains 
are  jammed  with  sounds — other  men’s  words,  things  heard,  read  or 
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laboriously  learned,  heavy  materials  actually  collected  by  the  brain, 
which  in  my  case  was  thirty  years  old.  .  .  .  Now  call  it  God,  or 
Soul,  or  Larger  Consciousness,  or  one’s  Guiding  Spirit — call  it  what 
you  like — I  call  it  the  Real  Self,  and  every  man’s  got  one.  That’s 
the  point.  Every  Man’s  got  one,  but  he  isn’t  an  individual  until  he 
gets  in  touch  with  it.  He’s  of  the  herd  and  the  hive.  The  entire 
richness  and  variety  of  his  wretchedness  is  to  whip  him  out  of  the 
herd  and  the  hive — out  of  the  hollows  and  vagueness  to  light.  I’ve 
got  a  suspicion  that  this  Real  Self  is  eternal;  but  that’s  a  person¬ 
ality.  .  .  .  and  I’ll  stick  to  things  I’m  sure  of. 

One  is:  You  can’t  hear  the  Real  Self  until  you  get  the  din  of 
other  people  and  other  people’s  truck  out  of  the  brain.  This  is  the 
mastery  of  self — to  achieve  the  stillness  and  the  listening — the  little 
world-old  books  will  tell  you  also  that  it  is  the  ecstasy  of  the  im¬ 
mortals. 

One  clear  sentence  from  the  Real  Self,  and  you  are  never  the  same 
afterward.  You  are  an  individual. 

I  would  sit  here  in  the  doorway,  and  fall  into  a  contemplation 
of  the  night — until  the  night  sounds  and  the  night  beauty  were 
farther  and  farther,  and  I  was  at  peace — all  in  fine  rhythm  with  the 
world.  ...  I  knew  that  I  lived — I  knew  that  I  was  a  living  man; 
that  I  could  stand  alone.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  hear  what  the  Real 
Self  was  trying  to  put  over — that  the  product  would  be  constructively 
new  and  unerringly  right.  I  got  closer  and  closer  to  it.  But  before 
even  the  amber  idea  came,  I  knew  I  was  on  the  right  track. 

It’s  all  true — what  the  prophets  and  saviours  come  to  earth  to  tell 
men.  We’ve  each  got  powers  undreamed  of.  In  the  first  few  nights 
sitting  here,  I  saw  why  I  had  suffered  so.  It  was  because  I  had  lived 
and  moved  in  the  blindness  and  fog  of  other  fives.  It  is  the  herds  that 
suffer  and  die  in  the  dark.  I  had  climbed  a  step  above  what  I  had 
been,  and  so  I  could  see  the  squirming  greeds  and  lusts.  I  could  see 
that  nearly  everything  I  had  ever  done  was  a  sort  of  random  snatching 
or  spiteful  reprisal — that  the  whole  sorry  business  was  a  leaning  on 
others.  I  had  lived  in  a  set  of  quotation  marks.  .  .  .  Also  I  began 
to  see  better — what  I  should  do  to-morrow,  how  to  do  it  well,  quickly, 
painlessly  to  others. 

You  see  a  man  who  has  learned  to  listen,  knows  there’s  an  ocean 
of  ideas,  waiting  for  minds  to  receive  them  and  carry  them  out. 
That’s  all  genius  is — one  who  has  learned  to  listen  and  use.  Ask  a 
genius.  He’ll  tell  you  he’s  an  instrument,  if  he’s  the  real  thing;  also 
he  will  say  that  it  is  great  to  be  played  upon. 

.  .  .  Why  did  I  want  to  tell  you  all  this?  To  show  that  any  one 
can  do  it.  The  thing  can  be  done  for  what  the  crowds  spend  in  the 
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filthy  tenements.  .  .  .  I’m  thinking  especially  of  the  hall-bedroom 
myriads — the  wasting  young  men.  Consider  the  thousands  who  pay 
three  dollars  a  week  for  the  stifling  drawer  of  a  pestilential  house. 

IN  all  directions  around  every  city,  there  are  new  subdivisions 
of  property.  You  can  buy  a  three  hundred  dollar  lot  for  five 
dollars  a  month.  Take  a  hill-lot,  or  a  lot  with  a  tree.  If  it  is 
summer,  tent  it  and  build  your  cabin  in  the  evenings  at  your  leisure. 
.  .  .  You  will  be  more  of  a  man  when  you  light  the  first  fire  in  the 
autumn.  You  will  stay  on  making  your  cabin  snug.  The  rows  of 
city  houses  in  which  you  once  had  a  run-way  and  a  locked  door,  will 
give  you  the  quake  of  an  ex-convict.  .  .  .  Cooking  your  own  eggs 
and  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  lighting  your  pipe  on  the  way  to  the 
car,  you  will  view  the  classic  pictures  of  road  and  sky  and  field, 
looking  into  the  eye  of  the  day  with  a  zest  and  a  fineness  of  strength, 
you’d  forgotten  were  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  the  faces  on  the  cars 
and  ferries.  They’ll  seem  different.  All  the  studies  of  the  world  are 
in  them;  and  much  to  start  your  compassion,  because  you  are  rested, 
and  because  you  are  being  true  to  yourself. 

A  man  is  clean  alone;  if  he  is  clean  at  all. 

And  when  you  make  your  own  house,  you  love  it,  and  the  thoughts 
come  strongly  to  it.  And  the  books  you  read  give  up  their  treasures. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  silence  and  the  beginnings  of  your 
listening.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  tell  you  three  little  Russian  matters  about  herding  and 
hiving  that  are  not  so  far  from  the  point  as  they  seem  on  the  map. 
When  I  was  in  Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  I  saw 
thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  who  had  been  forced  to  come.  They 
had  no  interest,  no  profit  whether  Russia  won  or  lost.  They  were 
herded,  driven,  subjected  to  every  degrading  influence,  moral  and 
physical.  They  were  marched  and  massed  for  death.  .  .  .  On  the 
day  that  Kuroki  flanked,  and  Orloff’s  force  in  the  millet-fields  gave 
way,  losing  the  battle,  a  Russian  soldier  leaving  the  field — one  of 
thousands  in  the  rout — met  an  officer  who  began  to  abuse  him  for 
retiring  umvounded.  The  soldier  said  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
come;  that  he  didn’t  know  what  the  fighting  was  about;  that  he  had 
six  children  at  home  and  that  the  Fatherland  was  not  feeding  them 
nor  doing  his  fall  plowing.  The  officer  could  not  answer,  except  with 
his  six-shooter,  and  he  murdered  the  man.  .  .  . 

Out  of  a  certain  hundred  thousand  Russian  soldiers  in  that  cam¬ 
paign — only  thirty  thousand  "were  returned  to  their  homes.  These 
survivors  were  worse  off  in  every  way — health  broken,  spirit  broken, 
their  little  establishments  impoverished.  .  .  . 
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Ten  men  and  women,  realizing  these  monstrous  matters,  gathered 
together  in  a  cellar  in  St.  Petersburg,  vowing  that  they  would  do 
all  they  could  to  prevent  other  sons  and  brothers  being  sent  to  the 
field  in  the  name  of  the  Fatherland.  The  police  descended  and  they 
were  locked  up  for  Reds.  Their  cause  was  called  Terrorism.  It’s 
almost  beyond  humor,  isn’t  it? 

SO  everywhere  the  herds  are  manhandled — -the  many  always 
perish.  The  Fatherland  couldn’t  go  far  in  such  work  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  Suppose  that  poor  ploughman  who  was  shot  down 
for  leaving  the  field  at  Liaoyang — it  was  only  one  of  a  hundred 
dramas — suppose,  he  had  realized  himself,  before  the  conscript  gang 
came  for  him;  and  had  met  them  with  a  shotgun,  standing  for  his 
life  on  his  own  land.  They  might  have  killed  him,  but  he  would 
have  been  spared  months  of  untellable  misery,  and  his  would  have 
been  a  clean  death — that  of  a  man  standing  for  his  own  rights,  and 
with  God’s  thrilling  courage  to  take  him  over.  His  death  wouldn’t 
have  been  an  abomination  in  the  name  of  Fatherland.  .  .  .  Now 
suppose  the  next  Russian  farmer  that  the  conscript  gang  called  upon, 
had  stepped  inside  for  his  shotgun,  .  .  .  and  the  next.  How  far 
would  the  conscript  gang  go?  .  .  .  Four  or  five  individuals  gathered 
together  would  ignite  a  vision  that  would  sweep  across  Russia.  There 
would  be  a  rousing  of  sleepers  and  innocents-— and  a  tumult  of  new¬ 
born  men. 

It  isn’t  being  a  superman  to  learn  to  listen  to  the  Real  Self — it’s 
just  the  beginnings  of  manhood  proper. 

Those  Russian  instances  were  quick  to  hand,  but  the  same  sys¬ 
tems  are  here,  more  subtle  and  underhanded,  almost  as  sinister.  Men 
and  women  and  children  are  being  herded  and  hived  to  their  death 
in  these  States.  Look  at  the  mills  and  the  cars;  look  at  the  homes 
and  the  lives  of  the  general  under-dog.  .  .  . 

Suppose  even  the  flower  of  the  poor  young  men  of  New  York, 
instead  of  withering  in  tenements  and  hall-bedrooms,  took  to  the 
open  country  in  the  evening,  and  on  some  hill  or  tree-lot  built  a 
house  with  their  own  hands. 

Married  men  do  this,  of  course — and  they  do  well — but  the  needs 
of  the  house,  the  tension  and  expense  of  babies  coming,  the  actual 
binding  of  bread  and  meat — keep  the  man  from  hearing  his  own 
mastering  self.  I’m  for  the  big  idea  first,  for  the  boy  and  the  un¬ 
married  man.  Get  him  started  on  the  pure  adventure,  and  he  will 
put  off  taking  the  woman  until  he  is  actually  ready.  That  in  itself 
is  a  gigantic  good,  for  his  woman  will  be  better  chosen,  happier;  and 
of  such  matings  individuals  are  born,  not  herd-stuff. 
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Of  course  you  see  what  I’m  getting  at;  the  foundation,  not  a 
smashed  coping— no  mere  break  in  the  wall.  The  young  men  who 
begin  to  listen  to  themselves,  must  emerge  from  the  herd-hounding 
and  hive-heat;  it  is  against  nature  for  them  to  remain  in  the  low 
“massed  for  death”  movement  of  the  industrial  system.  The  entire 
industrial  system  will  alter  to  adjust  to  them — just  as  surely  as  mind 
rules  body.  The  man  who  has  heard  himself  will  never  go  back  to 
the  bench  that  degrades  him — never  again  a  machine’s  assistant. 
.  .  .  Some  night — even  before  he  has  learned  to  feel  his  own  powers 
as  a  master  of  the  earth,  he  will  see  that  he  is  wrong  to  return  each 
dawn  to  pluck  fruits  from  a  wheel. 

ONE  single  thought  of  a  man  who  has  learned  to  listen  has 
wrapped  the  earth  in  human  intelligence  and  bound  the  seas. 
One  thought  of  a  man  who  has  learned  to  listen  has  given  us 
to  hear  the  Beethoven  sonatas  better  than  the  master  played  them — 
and  in  our  own  house.  .  .  .  You  are  either  a  constructor  or  a  slavish 
conserver  of  others’  ideas.  You  don’t  know  how  great  you  are  until 
you  have  learned  to  listen.  .  .  . 

I  think  especially  of  the  young  man — the  boy,  beginning  to  be 
herd-clutched,  full  of  hatred  and  rebellion,  full  of  the  moral  sickness 
of  the  untried.  He  is  the  one  I  want  to  see  emerge  from  the  stag¬ 
nating  heat  and  set  forth.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  live  like  a  man 
for  less  than  he  lived  like  a  beast.  Moreover,  the  crowd  follows  the 
individual  forth  and  raises  the  price  of  his  land — that’s  an  old  law. 
But  the  individual  moves  on,  until  he  commands  some  sea-front, 
and  builds  a  house  that  looks  abroad.  When  he  comes  to  take  his 
woman,  there  will  be  a  vision  and  an  ideal  about  it — for  these  things 
come  to  the  quiet  places  alone.  .  .  . 

But  the  greatest  of  all  good  is  this:  The  road  to  the  little  cabin 
some  night,  may  prove  a  road  to  Damascus;  or  the  tree  may  prove 
a  Bo-tree.  Such  things  befall  when  a  man  learns  to  listen  to  himself. 

The  individual  counts  in  this  world;  the  individual  must  be 
served.  It  is  the  individual  who  has  his  way;  who  refuses  to  be 
wronged  and  trampled,  and  who  chooses  where  and  how  he  shall 
bring  forth  his  kind.  The  individual  is  the  man  who  hears  himself. 
I  don’t  mean  a  man-crusher,  a  man  who  rises  on  the  necks  of  other 
men.  Such  a  man  doesn’t  hear  a  Real  Self,  but  a  dirty  animal 
instinct.  This  is  not  a  way  of  Greed.  The  pitch  and  depth  of 
Greed  is  back  in  the  crowd — for  it  can  only  live  where  souls  are 
grouped.  This  is  a  way  of  Compassion.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  all  this  is  no  good  if  the  young  man  go  out  to  his  tree  or  hill 
to  brood  on  his  own  wrongs.  He  might  better  stay  in  the  hall- 
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bedroom,  for  he  will  spoil  the  serenity  of  the  great  nights  of  other 
men. 

“It  is  not  I  who  write  these  things,”  said  Jacob  Bohme,  whose 
philosophy  penetrated  the  heights  of  Heaven.  “This  that  you  see 
is  but  a  simple-minded  and  foolish  old  man.  These  things  are  the 
love  of  God.”  He  began  his  silences  as  a  herder. 

First  of  all,  the  young  man  must  realize  that  the  “love  of  God” 
only  comes  into  a  man’s  soul,  when  love  for  his  fellow-man  goes 
forth.  .  .  .  It’s  a  kind  of  prayer — this  listening — and  a  man  must 
make  good  with  fine  thoughts  and  actions.  It’s  a  power,  a  great 
gift — this  receiving  of  creative  force — and  its  outpouring  is  service 
to  men.  You  can  listen  under  any  tree  when  you  are  alone,  but 
after  you  have  heard  the  Real  Voice,  you  will  go  out  looking  for  the 
bend  of  some  mighty  river,  or  the  brow  of  the  continent,  there  to 
build  your  house.  All  the  racket  and  authority  of  men  will  never 
make  you  afraid  again — only  the  unworthiness  of  yourself.  .  .  . 

There’s  nothing  Utopian  about  a  line  of  this.  It’s  simple  law  for 
every  man.  The  way  is  clean  and  open  as  morning,  compared  to 
the  clutter  and  complication  of  things  as  they  are.  It’s  the  play 
of  a  child  compared  to  the  hideous  dream  in  which  many  move 
today. 
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E-THFL  *  E  R  S 

Saleslady  to  Model — “the  customer  says  she’ll  take  the  'minaret'  if  you  think  it  will  ftt  her.” 
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TWO  UNIQUE  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  SE¬ 
CLUSION  AND  CLOSE  INTI¬ 
MACY  WITH  THE  GARDEN 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  called  at  the  Craftsman 
architectural  rooms  and  asked  us  to 
work  out  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  his  new  home.  He  explained  in  a 
general  way  the  kind  of  house  he  had  in 
mind,  and  we  were  particularly  interested 
in  his  somewhat  original  point  of  view. 
The  house,  he  said,  was  to  be  built  in  a 
village,  and  the  lot  fronted  on  a  street 
where  the  cars  ran.  Consequently,  his 
problem  was  to  arrange  the  interior  of  his 
home  so  that  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
and  porch,  where  the  family  would  naturally 
spend  most  of  the  time,  would  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
street  and  in  close  touch  with  the  sheltered 
garden  at  the  rear.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
said,  he  would  have  to  ignore  the  usual 
architectural  conventions  and  build  the 
kitchen  and  its  porch  in  the  front,  next  to 
the  main  entrance.  He  wanted  us,  there¬ 
fore,  to  design  the  house  in  such  a  way  that 
the  front,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
service  porch  and  kitchen  windows, 
would  be  both  attractive  in  appearance 
and  convenient  in  plan. 

As  we  have  already  published  draw¬ 
ings  of  several  suburban  houses  that 
embodied  this  same  general  idea,  and 
have  always  held  that  the  back  and 
sides  of  one’s  home  should  be  just  as 
pleasing  as  the  part  that  faces  the 
street,  we  were  of  course  glad  to  find 
a  home-builder  who  shared  our  opinion. 


And  knowing  that  many  people  who  con¬ 
template  the  building  of  a  home  in  village, 
suburbs  or  town,  are  confronted  with  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions,  we  decided  to  plan  one  of 
the  houses  for  this  month’s  magazine  as 
outlined  above. 

We  feel  that  such  a  plan,  moreover,  will 
have  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  for  it 
gives  just  what  the  home-builders  of  today 
are  seeking — namely,  the  chance  for  quiet, 
comfortable  indoor  life,  sheltered  outdoor 
retreats  and  closeness  to  the  garden. 

kHE  first  house  illustrated  here,  No. 
181,  which  embodies  the  foregoing 
principle,  is  of  stucco  on  metal  lath, 
and  shingles  are  used  for  both  the  main 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  181 :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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roof  and  the  long  hood  that  protects  the 
front  entrances  and  windows.  A  lattice 
screen  and  door  shield  the  kitchen  porch 
from  view  of  the  street,  and  additional 
privacy  is  afforded  by  the  low  wooden  rail¬ 
ing  that  caps  the  side  parapet.  The  use  of 
trelliswork  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen 
windows,  as  suggested  in  the  drawing,  will 
also  give  a  decorative  touch  to  the  front 
wall,  and  if  vines  are  planted  here  as  well 
as  at  the  corners  of  the  porch,  quite  a  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  may  be  attained. 

For  the  windows,  it  will  be  noticed,  both 
the  casement  and  double-hung  types  are 
used — a  detail  that  may  of  course  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  owner’s  preference.  In  the 
present  instance  we  have  indicated  small 
square  panes  in  the  casements,  and  in  the 
upper  sash  of  the  double-hung  windows — 
an  arrangement  that  lends  a  little  interest 
and  variety  to  the  simple  stucco  walls. 

As  the  main  living  porch  is  located  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  we  have  planned  only 
a  small  recessed  porch  at  the  front  entrance 
on  the  right.  From  this  one  steps  into  an 
entry  from  which  open  a  coat  closet  and  a 
lavatory.  The  latter  will  be  found  es¬ 
pecially  useful  in  a  suburban  or  village 
home,  for  it  will  save  unnecessary  stair¬ 
climbing  and  will  prove  a  convenient  place 
to  hang  heavy  wraps  or  take  off  one’s  over¬ 
shoes  after  working  in  the  garden  or  return¬ 
ing  from  a  motor  ride  or  country  walk. 

In  the  entry  the  staircase  is  built  with 
cellar  entrance  close  to  the  kitchen,  so  that 
the  maid  may  have  ready  access  to  both 
without  passing  through  the  main  living 
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rooms.  The  kitchen,  while  small,  is  com¬ 
pact  in  layout,  with  the  sink  below  the  front 
casements,  a  big  light  closet  on  one  hand 
and  built-in  dresser  on  the  other,  and  the 
range  in  one  corner  where  its  flue  can  be 
carried  up  the  same  chimney  as  the  living- 
room  fireplace.  The  pantry,  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  kitchen  from  the  dining  room,  is 
equally  handy,  with  its  long  shelves,  cup¬ 
boards  and  ice-box. 

The  dining  room  is  light  and  pleasant, 
for  in  addition  to  the  double  windows  at 
the  side  and  back,  there  is  a  door  leading  to 
the  big  sheltered  living  porch  and  a  wide 
opening  into  the  living  room.  The  latter 
also  communicates  with  the  porch,  and  these 
doors  may  be  either  in  part  or  wholly  of 
glass,  according  to  the  exposure  of  the 
house  and  preference  of  the  owner.  If  the 
house  is  built  facing  north,  this  will  insure 
a  sunny  outlook  for  the  dining  room,  living 
room  and  living  porch,  as  well  as  a  glimpse 
of  morning  sunshine  in  the  kitchen. 

The  living  room,  with  its  many  windows, 
its  open  fireplace  and  built-in  bookshelves 
on  each  side,  affords  not  only  a  large,  com¬ 
fortable  place  for  the  general  family  life, 
but  presents  interesting  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  a  decorative  use  of  woodwork  and 
structural  features.  The  porch  will  serve 
as  both  outdoor  living  room  and  dining 
room  whenever  the  weather  is  clement.  In 
fact,  if  it  has  a  southern  exposure,  it  may 
be  glassed  in  for  the  winter  to  form  a  sun- 
room,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  avail¬ 
able  living  area  of  the  home. 

The  upstairs  arrangement  is  equally  con¬ 
venient  and  somewhat  unusual,  for  the  two 
largest  bedrooms  for  the  family  are  placed 
at  the  back,  away  from  the  street  and  over¬ 
looking  the  garden.  The  small  bedroom  in 
the  front  may  be  used  for  the  guest  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  one  on  the  left  of  it.  with  the 
lavatory  attached,  is  intended  for  the  maid, 
as  it  is  close  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  If 
the  owner  wishes,  this  lavatory  may  be  en¬ 
larged  into  a  bathroom  by  utilizing  the 
space  now  given  up  to  the  maid’s  closet,  in 
which  case  the  linen  closet  indicated  in  the 
hall  may  be  made  to  open  from  the  maid’s 
room. 

THE  second  house,  No.  182,  while  about 
the  same  size  as  the  first,  and  intend¬ 
ed  also  for  a  village  or  suburban  lot, 
is  quite  different  in  arrangement.  The  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  living  porch  in  this  case  face 
the  street,  but  the  rear  of  the  house  will  be 
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THIS  CRAFTSMAN  STUCCO  HOUSE,  NO.  181,  WAS  PLANNED  FOR  A  VILLAGE  OR  SUBURBAN  LOT  FACING 
A  STREET  ON  WHICH  THE  CARS  RUN  :  FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  KITCHEN  HAS  BEEN  LOCATED  AT  THE 
FRONT,  AND  THE  DINING  AND  LIVING  ROOMS  AND  BIG  PORCH  HAVE  BEEN  PLACED  AT  THE  REAR,  SO 
THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  AS  FAR  FROM  THE  STREET  AS  POSSIBLE  AND  IN  CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH  THE 
SHELTERED  BACK  GARDEN  :  THE  HOUSE  CONTAINS  SEVEN  MAIN  ROOMS,  CONVENIENT  AND  HOMELIKE. 
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THIS  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  182,  IS  BUILT  ON  A  STONE  FOUNDATION,  WITH  BRICK  WALLS  AND 
SHINGLED  ROOF,  AND  IS  ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FORA  SUBURBAN  LOT:  THE  INTERIOR  COMPRISES  SEVEN 
MAIN  ROOMS,  SOMEWHAT  UNIQUE  IN  ARRANGEMENT,  AS  WILL  BE  SEEN  FROM  THE  FLOOR  PLANS 
ON  PAGE  597  :  THE  SHADY  LIVING  PORCH  IN  FRONT,  THE  RECESSED  ENTRANCE  AT  THE  SIDE,  THE 
GARDEN  PORCH  AT  THE  REAR  AND  THE  SLEEPING  BALCONY  ABOVE  IT,  NOT  ONLY  PROVIDE  FOR  PLENTY 
OF  SHELTERED  OUTDOOR  LIVING  BUT  ALSO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  INTEREST  OF  THIS 
COMFORTABLY  PLANNED  HOME. 
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found  just  as  attractive  as  the  front.  Like 
'  the  preceding  design,  the  exterior  is  simple, 
-  the  decorative  interest  depending  entirely 
upon  such  structural  features  as  the  re¬ 
cessed  porches,  the  balcony  at  the  rear,  the 
dormer  and  small-paned  windows. 

The  house  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
field  stone,  with  brick  for  the  main  walls 
and  chimneys  as  well  as  the  parapets  and 
pillars  of  the  porches.  The  use  of  header 
and  soldier  courses  in  the  steps,  window 
sills  and  caps,  above  the  foundation  line  and 
across  the  gables  gives  a  touch  of  variety  to 
the  surface  and  accentuates  the  main  struc¬ 
tural  lines.  Shingles  are  used  for  the  main 
roof  and  for  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
dormer. 

The  front  entrance  is  on  the  right, 
■through  a  square,  recessed  porch  that 
shelters  the  door  and  gives  a  note  of  friend¬ 
ly  emphasis  to  the  entrance.  Within  is  a 
small  entry  from  which  a  coat  closet  opens, 
and  beyond  are  the  stairs  and  the  roomy, 
open  hall  which  connects  the  living  and 
dining  rooms.  This  arrangement  gives  one 
a  sense  of  spaciousness  through  the  lower 
floor,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy,  which  may  of  course  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  portieres  in  the 
openings. 


Beside  the  big  fireplace  in  the  living  room 
bookshelves  are  built  in  beneath  a  small, 
high  window,  and  a  long  window-seat  fills 
the  nearby  corner.  This  results  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  inglenook  which  is  one  of  the  most 
homelike  features  of  the  house. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimneypiece 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  living  porch,  which 
is  somewhat  screened  from  the  road  and 
from'  the  entrance  pathway  by  its  brick 
parapet  and  pillars.  We  have  shown  no 
steps  between  this  porch  and  the  garden, 
but  if  the  owner  wishes  they  may  be  pro¬ 
vided — preferably  on  the  left  so  that 
visitors  will  not  confuse  them  with  the  main 
entrance.  If  the  front  of  the  house  has  a 
southern  exposure — which  is  the  most 
favorable — the  porch  may  be  glassed  in  for 
the  winter  as  a  sun  room. 

The  dining  room  is  also  worth  noting,  for 
the  window  groups  on  three  sides  make  it 
an  airy,  sunny  place,  and  it  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant  if  the  house  is  built  facing- 
south  or  west,  for  then  the  morning  sun 
will  enter  the  dining  room.  By  the  con¬ 
struction  shown  in  the  first  floor  plan,  an 
alcove  is  provided  at  the  back  of  this  room, 
and  we  have  indicated  here  a  wide  built-in 
seat  that  will  give  the  place  an  inviting  air, 
and  like  the  arrangement  in  the  living  room 
will  afford  a  chance  for  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  woodwork. 

At  the  back  of  the  house,  and  sheltered 
by  the  recess  formed  between  the  dining 
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room  and  kitchen,  is  a  garden  porch  that 
will  be  a  delightful  spot  for  the  serving  of 
open-air  meals.  We  have  shown  this  porch 
with  a  pergola  roof,  the  projecting  beams 
of  which  will  form  a  support  for  vines ;  but 
unlike  the  ordinary  pergola,  these  beams 
are  covered  by  a  solid  flooring  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  parapet  or  rail  to  form  a 
sleeping  balcony,  as  seen  in  the  second  floor 
plan. 

Turning  again  to  the  first  floor,  one  finds 
an  unusually  compact  arrangement  of 
pantry  and  kitchen,  the  latter  lighted  by 
double  windows  at  the  side  and  rear,  and 
both  rooms  being  provided  with  sinks  and 
dressers.  A  wide  opening  from  the  kitchen 
leads  to  the  side  entry  from  which  the 
cellar  stairs  descend  below  the  main  flight. 
This  entry  is  shut  off  from  the  central  hall 
so  that  the  service  portion  of  the  house  is 
effectively  separated  from  the  living  rooms, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  near  enough  for  the 
maid  to  have  ready  access  to  both  stairs 
and  front  entrance. 

Four  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom  are 
planned  upstairs,  with  good-sized  closets, 
those  of  the  front  room  being  provided  be¬ 
neath  the  slope  of  the  roof  on  each  side  of 
the  dormer,  and  being  lighted  by  small 
windows  in  the  side  walls.  As  the  chimney 
of  the  living-room  fireplace  is  carried  up 
the  front  wall  of  the  dormer,  it  projects 
into  the  bedroom  and  forms  a  sort  of  recess 
on  each  side  that  suggests  the  building  of 
window-seats  as  we  have  indicated  on  the 
plan.  The  right-hand  bedroom  at  the  rear 
has  access  to  the  sleeping  porch,  and  the 
bedroom  on  the  other  side  will  probably  be 
used  as  the  maid’s  room,  being  so  near  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  therefore  to  the 
kitchen.  The  attic,  which  is  lighted  bv 
small  double  casements  in  each  gable,  is 
intended  merely  for  storage  and  is  reached 
by  the  staircase  next  to  the  linen  closet. 

Altogether,  this  house,  like  the  one 
shown  before  it,  should  prove  extremely 
livable,  and  the  arrangement  in  each  case  is 
so  simple  that  the  housework  will  prove 
comparatively  light. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  floors  and  interior  trim ;  for 
there  are  few  things  more  annoying  to  the 
housewife  and  maid  than  badly  constructed 
and  poorly  finished  woodwork.  Naturally 
the  plainer  the  trim  is  in  design  and  the 
smoother  in  finish,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
keep  fresh  and  clean. 
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STRAWBERRY  GROWING  COM¬ 
PARATIVELY  EASY  AND  PROF¬ 
ITABLE:  BY  W.  H.  BURKE 

TRAWBERRIES  add,  to  the  romance 
of  their  cultivation,  the  pleasant  fact 
that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
the  most  lucrative  crop  per  acre  that 
is  associated  with  modern  horticulture. 
Moreover  they  are  not  a  difficult  crop  to 
handle,  uncertain  in  results:  complete  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  expected  by  the  strawberry 
grower  even  if  only  the  most  rudimentary 
rules  are  followed.  Three  things,  however, 
are  essential  for  their  satisfactory  produc¬ 
tion:  a  friable,  well-fertilized,  perfectly 
drained  soil ;  the  selection  of  vigorous 
plants  of  proper  sex  grown  by  reliable 
specialists,  and  consistent  and  intelligent 
cultivation. 

Soil  that  will  produce  good  potatoes, 
onions  or  corn  will  mature  excellent  straw¬ 
berries-  and  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  is 
no  greater  tax  on  time  or  energy  than  that 
which  must  be  devoted  to  any  one  of  the 
garden  crops.  But  soils  vary  greatly  even 
in  limited  areas.  Also  it  is  true  that  straw¬ 
berries  will  grow  in  sandy  wastes,  in  flat 
prairieland  composed  sometimes  of  gumbo 
and  that  they  will  peep  out  from  under  the 
Alpine  snows  with  the  first  promise  of 
spring.  Strawberries  may  live  in  these 
places,  but  they  will  bear  abundantly  only 
when  fed  with  the  elements  necessary  to 
their  full  vigor. 

There  are  three  principal  plant-food  ele¬ 
ments  and  long  experimentation  has  shown 
that  wherever  they  are  present  in  recog¬ 
nized  proportions  in  the  soil  excellent  re¬ 
sults  are  likely  to  be  secured.  They  should 
occur  in  about  the  following  proportions : 
Nitrogen  3  per  cent.,  phosphorus  9  per 
cent.,  and  potassium  7  per  cent.  One  of 
the  most  acceptable  forms  of  fertility  for 
the  strawberry  is  barnyard  manure  es¬ 
pecially  that  which  comes  from  the  horse 
stable.  In  the  average  soil  this  fertilizer 
makes  an  almost  perfectly  balanced  ration 
for  strawberries.  If  at  the  outset  the  soil 
is  in  fairly  good  condition  a  light  dressing 
of  this  fertilizer  plowed  or  spaded  under 
in  the  spring  becomes  the  first  step  toward 
skilful  preparation.  As  soon  as  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  hard-wood  ashes  should  be 
scattered  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  or  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre.  Later  the  ground  should 
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be  harrowed  thoroughly.  In  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed  the  soil  should  be  as  fine  as  it 
can  be  made,  and  without  attention  to  this 
matter  success  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  original  texture  of  the  soil  must 
primarily  be  taken  into  account ;  that  in 
which  sand  predominates  and  wherein  the 
particles  are  coarse  should  be  thoroughly 
compacted  so  that  the  plants  may  rest  in  a 
firm  and  close  fitting  garment  of  earth. 
Invariably  the  roots  must  have  ample  air 
that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the  res¬ 
piratory  processes.  On  the  other  hand 
they  must  not  be  given  too  much  air  and 
when  they  are  set  in  a  loose  coarse  soil  this 
thought  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Before 
plants  are  set  in  open  soil,  it  should  be 
rolled;  clayey  soil  calls  for  just  the  reverse 
treatment.  The  latter  needs  no  rolling,  for 
its  nature  is  compact,  instead  it  requires  to- 
be  frequently  stirred  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  roots 
of  +he  plants. 

In  selecting  plants  after  the  soil  is  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bear  in 
mind  the  question  of  sex,  there  being  a  very 
distinct  division  between  the  varieties.  The 
bloom  of  the  pistillate  or  female  varieties 
is  infertile,  bearing  no  pollen  whatever.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  fruit  from  pis¬ 
tillate  varieties  they  should  be  set  in  close 
proximity  to  those  that  are  bisexual  or 
staminate.  The  bisexual  plants,  as  the 


name  indicates,  are  both  pistillate  and 
staminate  and  therefore  fertilize  not  only 
their  own  blossoms  but  those  of  the  pistil¬ 
late  varieties  set  near  to  them.  It  is  only 
through  the  pursuance  of  this  course  of 
planting  that  a  full  crop  of  fruit  can  be 
secured.  Unfortunately  miany  nurserymen 
fail  to  advise  their  patrons  concerning  this 
fact  and  as  a  result  the  frequent  setting  to¬ 
gether  of  only  pistillate  varieties  dis¬ 
heartens  the  grower  when  he  learns  that 
his  plants  are  non-fruit-bearing. 

The  next  step  in  strawberry  culture  is 
the  setting  out  of  the  plants.  The  roots 
should  be  cut  back  to  at  least  one-third  of 
their  length  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
foliage  removed.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
placing  the  roots  in  the  ground  to-  see  that 
the  aperture  is  ample  for  their  reception 
and  that  their  tip  ends  point  directly  down¬ 
ward.  Curly  roots  mean  a  long  delay  in 
development,  while  those  badly  curled  may 
prove  altogether  fatal  to  strong  growth. 
Another  disadvantage  of  this  pruning  sys¬ 
tem  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  roots  are 
cut  back  the  wounds  callous  and  innumer¬ 
able  small  feeding  roots  start  and  begin  at 
once  to  draw  on  the  elementary  plant  food 
under  the  soil.  The  thriftiest  and  most 
productive  plants  are  those  that  have  been 
assisted  to  make  an  early  start. 

In  the  actual  setting  of  the  plants  various 
tools  are  used.  Some  growers  prefer  a 
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spade,  but  in  cases  where  large  numbers  are 
to  be  set  out  the  hand  dibble  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  permitting  more  rapid  work.  The 
dibble  should  be  forced  into  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  about  six  inches,  then  pressed 
from  the  setter  so  as  to  make  a  sufficiently 
large  opening  to  take  in  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  These  roots  are  then  placed  in  the 
opening  before  the  dibble  is  redrawn,  after 
which  it  must  be  removed  and  thrust  into 
the  soil  about  two  inches  from  the  opening 
and  drawn  firmly  toward  the  setter.  This 
act  presses  the  earth  firmly  against  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  soil  should  then  be 
made  firm  with  the  fingers  about  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  During  the  entire  process  of 
setting,  the  plants  should  be  carried  in  a 
hooded  basket  to  protect  them  from  the  air. 

The  cultivation  of  strawberry  plants 
should  begin  within  24  hours  after  they  are 
set,  repeated  every  8  or  10  days  thereafter 
and  always  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  Cultivation  should  not  immediately 
follow  a  rain,  as  the  soil  is  then  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  to  crumble.  Never  should  cul¬ 
tivation  proceed  if  the  soil  is  in  either  a 
sticky  or  pasty  condition.  A  sign  more¬ 
over  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
tendency  of  the  soil  to  form  a  crust  making 
the  escape  of  moisture  by  capillary  action 
very  rapid.  By  promptly  “fining”  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  with  a  cultivator  or  hoe  a 


NECESSARY  CULTIVATION  OF  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANT¬ 
ING  THAT  THE  DUST  MULCH  MAY  BE  RETAINED, 
THEREBY  PREVENTING  THE  ESCAPE  OF  MOISTURE. 

dust  mulch  is  created  destroying  capillary 
action  and  retaining  thus  the  greater  part 
of  the  moisture. 

The  circle  of  success  in  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  described  as  follows,  since  con¬ 
tinuous  and  vigorous  growth  is  apparent 
when  the  digestive  organs  of  the  plant  are 
in  healthy  condition.  To  keep,  therefore, 
the  digestive  organs  in  healthy  condition 
bacteria  must  be  active ;  to  keep  bacteria 
active  an  abundance  of  air  must  be  supplied 
by  cultivation ;  the  dust  mulch  formed  by 
cultivation  retains  moisture ;  moisture  dis¬ 
solves  plant  food ;  plant  food  makes  the 
roots  active ;  active  roots  build  up  heavy 
foliage;  heavy  foliage  insures  perfect  diges¬ 
tion  and  the  latter  develops  a  heavy  fruit 
bud  system  and  maintains  continuous 
growth. 

One  of  the  important  acts  in  the  handling 
of  strawberry  plants  is  to  pinch  off  the 
blossoms  the  first  season  after  setting,  as 
no  fruit  should  be  permitted  to  grow  on 
spring  set  plants  the  first  season.  As  far 
as  labor  is  involved  this  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
securing  of  large  returns  from  a  venture 
in  strawberry  growing. 

In  the  autumn,  plants  in  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  should  be  mulched.  A  light  covering 
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of  straw  is  usually  placed  over  them  then  as 
well  as  between  the  rows.  In  more  souther¬ 
ly  climes  where  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  does  not  occur,  the  mulch  is  only 
used  between  the  rows.  Clean  straw  or 
some  other  form  of  mulch  should  invariably 
be  used,  to  the  end  that  the  fruit  can  lie  on 
a  clean  floor  and  thus  be  kept  free  from  all 
grit  and  sand. 

In  behalf  of  strawberry  growing  it  can 
be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
surest  forms  of  horticulture.  In  a  recent 
autumn  when  early  heavy  frosts  destroyed 
vineyards  and  peach  orchards  and  killed 
many  hardy  apple  trees  over  a  large  section 
of  the  North  Central  States,  barely  any 
damage  was  done  the  strawberry  plants. 

GARDEN  FURNITURE  AND  EM¬ 
BELLISHMENTS  IN  AN  UP-TO- 
DATE  EXHIBITION 

HE  eye  is  perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all 
teachers.  To  see  a  thing,  to  look 
at  it  thoroughly  with  the  mind 
turned  in  its  direction  gives  a  last¬ 
ing  impression  gained  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  exhibition 
of  garden  furniture  and  embellishments  on 
one  of  the  floors  of  the  Craftsman  Building 
is  likely  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  own  gardens  or  have  in  store  the 
anticipation  of  building  them.  For  in  this 
exhibition  are  grouped,  so  that  their  value 
is  readily  discernible,  many  examples  of 
garden  furniture,  such  as  tables,  suggestive 
of  tea  and  work;  chairs  for  comfort;  long 
circular  benches  designed  to  give  accent  to 
distant  points  of  a  garden  "and  arbors  for 
roses  and  rest. 


PLANTS  CLEANLY  CULTIVATED  AND  SHOWING  A 
HEAVY  DUST  MULCH  ABOUT  THEIR  BASE. 

No  other  crop  gives  such  quick  and  large 
returns  in  proportion  to  the  investment  in¬ 
volved  and  no  other  crop  is  more  univer¬ 
sally  successful.  One  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  Gulf  or  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  engage 
in  strawberry  culture.  In  no  year  has  there 
been  on  the  markets  of  this  countrv  even 
a  half  sufficient  supply  of  high-grade 
strawberries.  Naturally  it  is  the  high 
quality  fruit  that  commands  the  best  price 
and  offers  a  limitless  field  for  enterprise. 
Success  will  crown  the  intelligent  labor  of 
any  man  or  woman  who  will  observe  simple 
rules  in  the  production  of  this  highly 
popular  fruit. 

Likewise  must  the  grounds  and  gardens 
of  suburban  homes  make  comfortable  their 
inhabitants,  otherwise  they  are  avoiding  a 
just  responsibility.  Therefore  the  bird 
houses  seen  in  this  exhibition  are  scientifi¬ 
cally  made  showing  among  the  newer  ones 
homes  for  chickadees,  for  flycatchers  and 
woodpeckers.  A  bird’s  automatic  food 
table  contrived  as  a  weather  vane,  sparrow 
traps  and  other  devices  are  here  set  up  in 
the  notches  of  trees  or  else  placed  on  poles 
as  their  need  demands.  Kennels  for  dogs, 
hen  houses,  a  sand  house  and  a  play  house 
for  children  are  among  other  furnishings 
designed  to  make  the  home  grounds  livable. 

Distinctive  in  this  exhibition  is  a  portable 
house,  one  more  attractive  even  than  those 
which  the  imagination  depicts. 

Altogether  a  visit  to  this  exhibition  is 
likely  to  prove  fertile  in  a  knowledge  of 
modern  up-to-date  article's  that  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  part  of  American  outdoor  life. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
LAWN  TO  HOUSE  AND  GAR¬ 
DEN:  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

HF.  importance  of  the  lawn  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  since  from  the 
time  of  the  ancients  until  today  it 
has  been  known  as  the  earth’s  most 
beautiful  carpet.  No  country  house  is  so 


A  BORDER  OF  BRILLIANT  FLOWERS  THAT  ACT  AS  A 
DIVIDING  LINE  BETWEEN  A  LAWN  WELL  MADE  AND 
CAREFULLY  TENDED  AND  A  STRIP  OF  SWARD  LEFT 
SOMEWHAT  IN  THE  ROUGH. 

small  or  humble  that  it  can  do  without 
this  bit  of  controlled  Nature,  which  gives 
accent  to  her  most  forceful  and  varied  ex¬ 
pressions  ;  nor  can  the  peacefulness  of  the 
open  be  known  without  this  element  of  calm. 
In  connection  with  large  estates  the  lawn 


A  BROAD  LAWN  WHICH  SERVES  AS  A  CARPET  LEADING  TO  THE  HOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY:  ITS  EDGES  PLANTED 
IN  A  WAY  TO  GIVE  CONSIDERABLE  SECLUSION. 
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is  naturally  a  feature 
of  inestimable  import¬ 
ance.  On  it  is  depend¬ 
ent  the  development  of 
the  surrounding  land¬ 
scape.  Its  placing 
therefore  should  be 
skilful,  its  gradations 
pleasing,  its  general 
treatment  scientific  and 
its  ultimate  care  know¬ 
ing  no  respite.  The 
lawn  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  grass. 

It  is  the  greensward, 
the  sharply  defined 
feature  of  the  grounds. 

An  unsightly  lawn  Is  a 
defect  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  no  matter  how 
great  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  or  home 
building.  Furthermore 
it  is  not  enough  to 
smooth  off  a  part  of 
the  property  and  to 
sow  it  with  grass  seed 
hoping  to  gain  thereby 
a  satisfactory  lawn. 

The  relation  of  the 
lawn  to  the  house 
must  primarily  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  should  be  placed  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  carpet  giving  the  sense  of  habitation 
and  so  arranged  that  it  will  suggest  pleasant 
out-of-door  living.  Again  it  may  be  an 
open  sweep  of  land  ornamented  with  speci¬ 
men  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lawn  is  the 
home  without  walls,  a  place  to  be  occupied 
at  times  when  the  repose  of  color  in  mono¬ 
tone  is  grateful. 

No  particular  style  of  lawn  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  over  another  because  lawns,  like 
gardens,  should  be  built  to  suit  individual 
situations.  The  most  beautiful  lawns  are 
seldom  those  that  are  the  most  level. 
Lawns  showing  fine  gradations  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  natural  rising  and  falling 
of  the  land  give  the  sensation  of  exquisite 
modulation  and  are  impressive.  Those  that 
are  somewhat  hollow  in  the  center  and 
which  gradually  rise  at  their  sides  to  a 
fringe  of  trees  are  equally  pleasing.  It  is 
the  lawn  about  small  places,  perhaps,  the 
detached  houses  of  town  streets  and  where 
space  is  limited  that  make  the  best  im¬ 
pression  when  level. 

Grading,  drainage  and  road  building  are 


LAWN  BORDERING  A  POND  TASTEFULLY  PLANTED  TO 
WILLOWS  AND  EVERGREENS  :  ITS  GRADATIONS  AND  THE 
VARIETY  OF  ITS  SKYLINE  ARTISTICALLY  CONCEIVED. 

problems  to  be  worked  out  before  the  lawn 
of  a  new  property  is  started.  All  engineer¬ 
ing  features  and  the  important  matter  of 
the  soil  should  fall  under  the  supervision 
of  experts,  although  the  location  of  the 
lawn  is  likewise  of  primary  importance. 
Small  lawns  can  often  involve  grave  prob¬ 
lems  of  grading,  and  those  that  are  large 
and  important  may  require  this  work  to  be 
done  by  a  master  hand  with  the  help  of  an 
artist  having  studied  lawns  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  shadows  of  a  landscape. 
Very  steep  slopes  in  lawns  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  they  produce  a  sensation  of  activity 
rather  than  one  of  peace  and  habitation. 
On  the  contrary  a  lawn  should  represem 
the  element  of  quietude  in  the  landscape. 

In  America  few  lawns  have  reached  the 
state  of  perfection  that  is  general  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  because  of  lack  of  thought  in 
their  layout,  of  lack  of  deep  culture  and 
vigilance  In  their  care  and  also  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  pure  grass  seed. 
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In  England  there  are  nurseries  wherein  un¬ 
relenting  energy  is  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sods  free  from  weeds  and  all  ob¬ 
jectionable  matter,  suitable  for  starting  a 
superior  lawn  likely  to  reach  perfection  in 


AN  EMINENT  SITUATION  FOR  A  HOUSE  EMPHASIZED 
BY  THE  LAWN  OF  GENEROUS  SWEEP  AND  FINE  GRADA¬ 
TION  :  A  LAWN  SHUT  OFF  FROM  THE  DRIVEWAY  BY 
A  LINE  OF  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

a  short  time.  Naturally  these  lawns  made 
from  sods  are  more  costly  than  those 


EXAMPLE  OF  A  LEVEL  LAWN  THAT  HAS  IN  THIS  PARTICULAR  SITUATION  A  MORE  HOMELIKE  SUGGESTION 
THAN  IF  IT  WERE  GRADED:  THE  GREAT  TREES  THAT  PLANT  ITS  SIDE  ADD  TO  ITS  PEACEFUL  BEAUTY. 
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achieved  by  the  sowing  of  seeds.  But  even 
when  the  former  method  is  given  prefer¬ 
ence  in  this  country  much  supervision  is 
required  during  the  time  of  setting  the  sods, 
their  proper  rolling,  while  the  grass  that 
forms  them  should  be  of  an  enduring 
variety  suitable  to  climatic  situations. 

Lawns  made  with  seed  require  first  of  all 
deep  culture.  If  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  then 
from  6  to  io  inches  of  top  soil  must  be 
added;  if  it  is  stiff  and  claylike  in  nature, 
12  inches  of  top  soil  is  hardly  enough. 
This  top  soil  however  is  only  added  after 
the  ground  has  been  plowed  over,  all  stones 
and  extraneous  matter  removed,  and  weeds, 
even  those  appearing  dead,  taken  away  and 
burned.  The  soil  should  then  be  worked, 
harrowed  and  forked  and  the  ever  crop¬ 
ping-up  stones  patiently  removed.  For  not 
until  the  soil  has  been  successfully  cleansed 
can  the  thought  of  sowing  it  be  harbored. 

The  choice  of  the  seed  to  be  sown  in  soil 
thus  prepared  should  not  be  entered  into 
lightly.  A  grass  seed  doing  well  in  one 
situation  may  do  but  poorly  in  another;  a 
sandy  soil  requiring  a  different  form  of 
growth  than  that  which  is  clayey  and  stiff. 
Redtop  grass  seed  is  not  good  for  sandy 
soils,  although  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  red 
or  creeping  fescue  do  exceedingly  well  in 
such  places. 

But  as  has  been  intimated  the  soil  should 
be  regarded  before  the  sowing  of  seed  is 
taken  into  consideration.  About  homes  in 
suburban  places  where  much  grading  has 
been  done  and  filling-in  made  necessary  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  a  fine 
lawn  simply  because  contractors  almost  in¬ 
variably  supply  for  such  purposes  soil  of 
the  poorest  quality  picked  up  wherever  it  is 
cheapest.  The  lawn  builder  therefore 
should  look  well  to  the  quality  of  soil  he  re¬ 
ceives  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  actual  sowing  of  grass  seed  is  a  bit 
of  an  art  which  has  bred  much  farmers' 
lore.  After  it  is  done  it  should  be  worked 
into  the  soil  with  a  fine  toothed  rake  and 
later  rolled  well,  the  latter  process  repeated 
at  intervals  even  after  the  earth  is  green 
with  young  blades.  Mowing  invariably 
strengthens  and  thickens  the  growth  of 
grass,  while  heavy  rolling  evens  the  surface 
of  the  lawn.  And  in  this  day  when  excel¬ 
lent  lawn  mowers  as  well  as  lawn  cleaners 
are  to  be  had  it  is  only  the  shiftless  home 
builder  who  neglects  these  duties. 

After  a  lawn  is  built  and  sown  there  is 
still  its  care  which  must  go  on  for  all  time. 
During  protracted  droughts  it  should  be 


watered  not  lightly  but  long  and  well :  ever 
cropping-up  weeds  must  be  taken  out  by 
the  roots  and  the  bare  spots  that  occur  must 
be  resown.  In  both  the  spring  and  the  au¬ 
tumn  the  lawn  must  be  fertilized. 

The  fertilization  of  a  lawn  has  in  fact 
been  given  too  little  heed  by  the  layman.. 
Ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
all  chemicals  beneficial  to  plant  life,  es¬ 
pecially  so  to  the  grass  of  a  lawn.  Am¬ 
monia,  contained  largely  in  animal  manure, 
should  be  applied  in  the  spring;  potash  and 
bone,  in  which  latter  is  phosphoric  acid,  in 
the  autumn.  In  places  where  the  spring 
breaks  late  in  March  stable  manure  is 
preferably  applied  in  late  February  and 
raked  off  about  the  middle  of  March ; 
meantime  the  rain  will  have  driven  its 
nourishment  well  into  the  soil. 

Grass,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a 
perennial.  The  state  in  which  it  lives, 
however,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If 
kept  in  good  condition  it  grows  lustily,  is 
full  of  vigor  and  color,  but  if  neglected  it 
soon  becomes  like  an  anemic  individual,  and 
weeds  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  it 
their  superior  strength. 

The  combating  of  weeds  on  the  lawn, 
however,  is  as  nothing  to  the  energy  that  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the 
droughts  that  now  so  relentlessly  visit 
America  during  midsummer.  At  this  time 
of  year  the  sun  is  intense  and  inevitably 
burns  the  grass  unless  a  struggle  is  put 
forth  to  keep  it  from  dying.  As  all  know 
the  lawn  needs,  then  much  irrigation,  but  it 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  a  wheel  hoe  to 
conserve  moisture  in  the  same  way  that  can 
be  done  with  a  garden  plot. 

The  lawns  therefore  that  are  planted  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  giving  shade  and  holding 
moisture,  have  the  greater  ability  to  appear 
well  throughout  this  time  of  stress. 

In  general  the  planting  of  small  lawns  is 
more  open  to  criticism  than  that  of  larger, 
broader  sweeps.  Enthusiasts  overplant 
small  lawns  and  do  so  without  thought  of 
placing  shrubs  and  trees  where  moisture 
should  be  conserved.  The  small  lawn,  it  is 
now  conceded,  appears  best  when  planted 
with  groups  of  shrubs  in  which  evergreens 
and  deciduous  varieties  are  combined. 
Large  trees  contract  a  small  lawn,  making 
it  appear  less  large  than  it  is.  The  shrubs 
and  specimen  plants  of  a  lawn  should  be  set 
so  that  they  can  shield  it  from  both  wind 
and  sun;  for  the  lawns  that  strive  best  are 
those  visited  during  part  of  the  day  by  sun¬ 
shine,  the  other  part  by  shade. 
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STURDY  AND  CHARMING  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  THAT  MAKE  THE 
GARDEN  AN  OUTDOOR  HOME 

VEN  “a  slip  of  ground  for  a  cab¬ 
bage  and  a  gooseberry  bush,”  as  one 
writer  quaintly  put  it,  is  .better  than 
no  garden  at  all ;  but  happy  those 
who  are  blessed  with  a  corner  of  earth 
large  enough  to  grow  flowers  and  shrubs, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  still  leave  space 
for  the  owner  to  work  or  to  rest  in.  For 
a  garden  that  is  devoted  merely  to  decora¬ 
tive  or  utilitarian  ends  falls  short  of  its 
rightful  mission.  To  be  an  ideal  outdoor 
spot,  it  must  be  adapted  to  human  comfort 
and  refreshment,  cheered  by  the  intimate 
touch  of  personal  occupancy. 

There  are  few  more  delightful  tasks  in 
garden-making  than  that  of  planning,  se¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  the  various  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  thus  turning  the  place  into  an 
actual  open-air  extension  of  the  home.  And 
since  no  two  gardens  and  no  two  persons' 
tastes  are  alike,  there  is  plenty  of  chance 
for  originality. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
one  in  planning  the  garden  furnishings  is 
the  provision  of  the  seats.  These  should 
be  preferably  in  a  shady  or  somewhat  shel¬ 
tered  place,  in  an  angle  of  the  house,  un¬ 
der  a  spreading  tree,  beneath  a  grape-arbor, 
pergola,  summer-house  or  vine-covered 
archway.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  place  a 
seat  or  two  beside  the  garden  gate,  to  give 
a  touch  of  hospitality  and  a  suggestion  of 
restfulness  to  the  entrance.  Moreover,  if 
there  is  any  special  point  of  interest  on  the 
ground — a  lily  pool,  a  fountain,  a  sun  dial, 
a  particularly  beautiful  bit  of  planting  or 
a  pleasant  vista  through  the  garden  or 
landscape  beyond — one  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  bench  or  other  form  of  seat 
inviting  one  to  linger  there  awhile. 

The  design  and  materials  chosen  for 
such  garden  resting  places  are  capable  of 
wide  variety.  If  the  house  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  are  of  rugged  character,  benches 
and  chairs  of  rustic  construction  will  prob¬ 
ably  seem  most  in  keeping.  If  concrete  is 
used  for  the  house  or  in  the  garden  walls, 
walks,  pergolas  or  other  features,  a  few 
concrete  benches  may  be  appropriate,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  planting  is  rather  formal,  sug¬ 
gesting  Italian  effects.  But  even  then  it  is 
wise  to  supplement  these  permanent  seats 
with  a  few  lighter,  movable  ones  of  wood, 
so  that  one  can  at  all  times  seek  a  shady 
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spot  or  group  the  chairs  together  for  an 
open-air  tea. 

No  matter  how  formal  or  naturalistic 
the  garden  may  be,  there  is  one  kind  of 
furniture  that  always  seems  to  be  in  keep¬ 
ing — perhaps  because  it  combines  some¬ 
what  rustic  materials  with  a  certain  simple 
dignity  of  design.  And  that  is  the  hick¬ 
ory  furniture,  examples  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  here.  From  sturdy  young  hickory 
saplings,  cut  in  the  fall  when  the  bark  will 
adhere  to  them,  the  framework  of  this 
unique  furniture  is  made,  the  various  parts 
being  mortised  solidly  together.  Long 
strips  of  the  stout  inner  bark  of  the  hick¬ 
ory  tree  are  woven  together  to  form  the 
seats  and  backs  of  the  chairs  and  hanging 
seats,  resulting  in  a  practical,  enduring 
construction  essentially  suitable  for  out¬ 
door  purposes,  made  to  weather  rain  and 
sun  alike. 

A  few  pieces  of  this  furniture — a  tea 
table,  possibly,  a  comfortable  armchair  and 
a  rocker  or  two,  a  settle  or  a  swinging  seat 
— would  help  to  make  even  the  simplest 
garden  attractive  and  livable,  and  a  glimpse 
of  them  from  one’s  doorstep  or  window  on 
a  pleasant  day  would  be  a  reminder  of 
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FOR  AFTERNOON  TEA  IN  THE  GARDEN  THIS  RUSTIC 
HICKORY  TABLE  WITH  ITS  HANDY  SHELF  IS  JUST 
THE  THING,  FOR  IT  MAY  BE  LEFT  OUT  OF  DOORS  IN 
ALL  KINDS  OF  WEATHER  WITHOUT  FEAR  OF  DAMAGE. 

“call  of  Nature”  and  enjoy  our  garden  to 
the  full. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  we  are  by 


SWINGING  SEAT  OF  HICKORY,  WELL  DESIGNED  AND  DURABLY  MADE, 
THAT  WOULD  ADD  EFFECTIVELY  TO  ONE’S  OUTDOOR  COMFORT. 


AN  ARMCHAIR  OF  HICKORY  EQUALLY  SUITABLE  FOR 
PORCH  OR  GARDEN  USE:  THE  SMOOTH  BARK  FINISH 
AND  HANDWOVEN  SEAT  AND  BACK  ARE  PARTICULARLY 
IN  KEEPING  WITH  OUTDOOR  SURROUNDINGS. 

no  means  the  only  beings  that  find  the  gar¬ 
den  a  place  of  profitable  pleasure.  The 
little  feathered  folk  who  chatter  so  gaily 
outside  our  window  every  morning,  hop 
after  maliciously  inclined  insects  among 
our  flower-beds,  snap  up  with  swift  and 
vengeful  beaks  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  on 
a  summer  day — they,  too,  appreciate  the 
happiness  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  home¬ 
like  garden,  and  they  welcome  with  most 
social  and  grateful  behavior 
any  provision  made  for  their 
comfort  and  well-being.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  the  bird-lover  who 
wishes  these  gay  little  travelers, 
of  the  air  to  nest  around  his 
home  and  protect  his  flowers 
and  fruit  from  insect  maraud¬ 
ers,  provides  nowadays  a  little, 
house  where  the  birds  can  nest, 
perched  on  a  pole,  gate  post  or 
tree,  safely  out  of  reach  of 
possible  enemies. 

These  bird  dwellings  can  be 
had  in  various  sizes  and  styles, 
adapted  to  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  different 
members  of  the  avian  kingr 
dom  ;  for  these  little  neighbors 
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open-air  work  or  relaxation,  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  general  garden  life. 
Nor  is  this  last  point  by  any  means  to  be 
ignored,  for  most  of  us  are  plodding  mor¬ 
tals,  forgetful  of  the  opportunities  around 
us,  caught  in  the  grip  of  habit  and  apt  to 
stay  indoors  through  sheer  absent-mind¬ 
edness  when  we  might  just  as  well  be  out¬ 
side  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  with  our 
books  or  sewing,  planting  or  reaping.  And 
so  if  we  provide  a  few  convenient  seats 
that  beckon  us  to  bring  our  tasks  out  of 
doors,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  heed  the 
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BIRD  FONT  AND 
FOUNTAIN  OF 
TERRA-COTTA 
THAT  WOULD 
GRACE  ANY  LAWN 
AND  COAX  THE 
FEATHERED  VIS¬ 
ITORS  TO  LINGER 
IN  ONE’S  GARDEN. 

of  ours  have 
their  own 
a  r  c  h  i  tects 
n  o  w — m  e  n 
who  design  and  build 
tiny  homes  for  blue¬ 
birds,  martins,  wrens 
and  similar  garden 
visitors. 

Another  way  to  coax 
the  birds  to  linger  in 
one’s  garden 
and  to  make 
themselves  at 
home  is  to 
place  a  bird 
bath  or  font 
in  some  con¬ 
venient  open 
spot — on  the 
lawn,  between 
the  dower-beds,  in  fact  in  any 
place  where  the  birds  will  be  likely 
to  discover  and  patronize  it.  These 
charming  devices  may  be  in  the 
form  of  low  bowls  to  set  upon  the 
ground,  or  they  may  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestal,  with  or  without 
a  fountain.  A  number  of  such  de¬ 
signs  have  been  executed  recently  in  terra 
cotta,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  here.  The 
twisted  column  on  its  square  base,  the  shal¬ 
low  basin  and  the  small  child  figure  and 
bird  that  form  the  fountain,  make  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  as  well  as  useful  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  garden.  An  additional  touch 
of  picturesqueness  may  be  added  by  planting 
ivy  at  the  base  and  trailing  it  up  the  column. 


FLUTED  FLOWER-BOX  OF  TERRA-COTTA,  THE  SIMPLE 
BUT  DELICATE  DESIGN  OF  WHICH  WOULD  FORM  AN 
ADMIRABLE  SETTING  FOR  FERNS,  FLOWERS  OR  TRAIL¬ 
ING  VINES  IN  SOME  PORCH  OR  GARDEN  SPOT. 

Besides  these  outdoor  furnishings  for 
the  human  and  feathered  tenants  of  the 
garden,  one  must  of  course  consider  the 
equally  important  members  of  the  flower 
and  foliage  world.  They,  too,  can  be  made 
doubly  welcome  in  the  garden  community 
by  combining  their  natural  loveliness  with 


TERRA-COTTA  FLOWER-BOX  OF  DECORATIVE  DESIGN  SUITABLE  FOR 
THE  EDGE  OR  PARAPET  OF  A  PORCH  OR  FOR  A  CORNER  OF  THE 
GARDEN  :  THE  WOVEN  BAND  SUGGESTS  THE  TENDRILS  OF  A  VINE. 


GARDEN  BOWL  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  GREEK  VASE,  THAT 
WOULD  BE  A  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENT  FOR 
ANY  GARDEN,  WHEN  HOLDING  A  FERN  OR  OTHER 
PLANT:  THE  BOWL  IS  MADE  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

that  of  the  potter’s  craft.  The  clay  or 
terra-cotta  flower-boxes,  vases  and  jars  that 
are  winning  such  deserved  popularity  in 
American  gardens  today,  formal  and  in¬ 
formal,  large  and  small,  include  beautiful 
designs,  a  number  of  which  are  pic¬ 
tured  here.  The  natural  colors 
vary  from  delicate  cream- white  to 
deep  red,  while  other  shades  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  color.  Gray  of 
medium  tone  harmonizes  with 
practically  any  surroundings. 

We  have  intentionally  selected 
for  reproduction  some  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  examples  of  this  pottery,  for 
they  seem  more  appropriate,  at 
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examples  of  conventionalized  ornament, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  suggestive 
of  natural  forms,  the  first  reminding  one 
of  the  interlacing  of  tendrils  or  branches, 
and  the  other  by  its  delicate  fluting  hint¬ 
ing  of  bulrushes  or  blades  of  grass.  These 
pieces  would  be  equally  appropriate  set  at 
the  edge  of  the  porch,  along  the  top  of  a 
parapet  or  upon  the  supports  in  the  garden. 

The  terra-cotta  vases  and  jars  are  also 
worth  studying,  for  they  show  an  unusual¬ 
ly  sympathetic  handling  of  proportion  and 
line,  while  the  one  encircled  by  the  grape¬ 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  GRACEFUL  BIT  OF  GARDEN  POT¬ 
TERY:  THE  GRAPEVINE  BAND  ENCIRCLING  THE  SIM¬ 
PLE  FORM  SEEMS  TO  BRING  IT  INTO  CLOSE  HARMONY 
WITH  GARDEN  SURROUNDINGS. 

vine  band  reveals  a  remarkable  feeling  for 
decorative  beauty. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  practical  and  lovely  things  from 
which  the  garden  enthusiast  may  choose  his 
own  particular  outdoor  fittings.  And  the 
very  fact  that  so  much  variety  is  possible, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  pleasant  task. 

In  selecting  the  furnishings  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  owner  should  of  course  consider 
not  only  their  appropriateness  for  the  place 
as  a  whole  but  also  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  formal  garden,  for  instance, 
should  express  a  certain  dignity  or  stateli¬ 
ness  in  its  various  features ;  the  naturalistic 
one  will  need  a  more  rustic  and  informal 
type  of  fitting.  By  keeping  this  constantly 
in  mind,  each  separate  unit  may  be  made  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  general  garden 
scheme. 


THE  UTMOST  SIMPLICITY  CHARACTERIZES  THIS  GAR¬ 
DEN  JAR:  WHEN  IN  USE,  BLOSSOMS  OR  TRAILING 
FOLIAGE  WILL  AFFORD  ALL  THE  NECESSARY  DECORA¬ 
TION. 

least  for  home  gardens,  than  the  more 
elaborately  decorated  shapes  that  are 
sometimes  used.  The  rough  texture  and 
graceful  contours  of  the  clay  afford  just 
the  kind  of  background  that  enhances 
the  fairness  of  the  ferns,  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms.  And  often  a  spray  of  the  living 
foliage  and  the  wind-moved  shadows  of 
the  frail  stem  and  leaves  outrival  in  pure 
decorative  value  the  most  skilful  orna¬ 
mentation  that  the  hand  of  man  could  trace. 

The  two  flower-boxes  show  interesting 


THE  WELL  DESIGNED  BASE,  HANDLES  AND  RIM  ADD  TO 
THE  ROUGH  TEXTURE  AND  PLAIN  CONTOUR  OF  THIS 
STURDY  VASE  A  CERTAIN  DISTINCTION,  AND  MAKE  IT 
A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  GARDEN  FURNISHINGS. 
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Illustrations  in  tl'.is  article  by 
courtesy  of  Lord  & •  Burnham. 

GARDEN  FRAMES:  THE  FIRST 
AID  TO  THE  GROWER  OF 
VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS 

ARDEN  frames  are  one  of  the 
many  modern  contrivances  for 
making  things  grow ;  and  to  see 
things  grow  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  an  all-the-year-round  life  in  the 
country.  Such  frames  in  fact  take  the  sting 
out  of  the  winter,  draw  it  near  to  spring 
and  with  the  advent  of  spring  their  useful¬ 
ness  increases.  Even  in  late  summer  they 
have  no  period  of  idleness,  for  then  they  can 
be  used  to  start  various  plants  for  winter 
benefits. 

The  general  term  “garden  frames”  in¬ 
cludes  cold  frames,  hotbeds,  pony  frames, 
melon  frames,  pit  and  greenhouse  frames, 
all  “short  cuts”  to  quick  results  since  plants 
started  in  them  attain  maturity  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  if  grown 
in  the  regular  way. 

The  so-called  standard  frames  are  those 
most  generally  used  since  they  can  be  made 
to  act  either  as  cold  frames  or  hotbeds. 
Usually  they  are  built  about  8  inches  deep 
at  the  front  and  16  at  the  back,  taking 
sashes  3  by  6  feet  in  size.  The  ones  made 
in  the  most  durable  wav  have  masonry 


TOMATOES  CAN  BE  STARTED  IN  SUCH  A  FRAME  AS 
THIS  IN  FEBRUARY;  AS  THE  SEASON  ADVANCES  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  STAKED,  THEIR  LATERALS  CUT  OFF  LEAV¬ 
ING  ONLY  A  SINGLE  VINE:  THUS  PLANTS  BEARING 
EARLY  FRUIT  MAY  BE  SECURED. 

sides  instead  of  cypress  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  construction  is  such  as  to  make 
them  last  a  lifetime.  With  these  standard 
frames  as  with  all  others  the  best  economy 
lies  in  using  only  a  high  quality  sash,  since 
cheap  sash  quickly  loosens  at  the  joints,  ad¬ 
mits  water  and  encourages  rotting,  the  first 
sign  that  the  usefulness  of  the  sash  is  at 
an  end.  It  is  also  the  height  of  folly  to 
build  frames  of  other  sizes  than  those  that 
can  be  fitted  with  the  regulation  sash.  The 
cost  of  having  individual  sized  sash  is,  in 
the  beginning,  considerable  and  they  are 
seldom  very  satisfactory.  The  standard 
frame  that  takes  three  sashes,  however, 
holds  the  possibility  of  giving  delight  to 
its  owner  from  the  time  that  the  sash  is  left 
open  part  of  the  day  to  admit  an  abundance 
of  air  and  sunshine  until  it  lies  deeply 
buried  under  the  white  mantle  of  winter. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  besides  the  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  that  have  been  so  closely 
associated  with  cold  frames  can  be  started 
in  such  boxes,  the  seeds  being  sown  about 
March  first.  Cabbages,  beans,  peas,  car¬ 
rots,  cauliflowers,  parsley,  beets,  spinach, 
lettuce,  kohlrabi,  do  well  when  started  in 
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the  standard  frame  and  if 
transplanted  later  to  the  garden 
can  be  had  on  the  table  at  least 
a  month  earlier  than  if  grown 
in  the  garden  after  the  earth 
has  become  warm  enough  to 
act  as  a  general  hothouse. 

Such  flowers  as  asters,  car¬ 
nations,  marigolds,  early  cos¬ 
mos,  annual  chrysanthemums 
and  larkspurs,  pansies,  petu¬ 
nias,  verbenias,  ageratums, 
stocks  and  others  should  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  at  vary¬ 
ing  times  from  March  until  May,  thereby 
eliminating  the  danger  of  a  late  frost  catch¬ 
ing  the  seeds  when  sown  in  the  open 
garden. 

The  raising  of  violets  in  cold  frames  and 
the  forcing  of  their  blooms  from  October 
until  April  has  become  a  recognized  occu¬ 
pation  in  this 
country  for 
both  amateur 
and  profes¬ 
sional.  Gar¬ 
deners  of  au- 
t  h  o  r  i  t  y,  al¬ 
though  per¬ 
haps  not  in  the 
majority,  claim 
that  violets  do 
better  in  cold 
frames  than  in 
the  greenhouse 
and  the  results 
of  these  suc¬ 
cessful  men  are  such  as  to  justify  their 
opinion. 

Many  people  are  held  back  from  the  use 
of  standard  frames  because  they  deem  it 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  set  them  up  prop- 


A  TYPICAL  STANDARD  FRAME  SHOWING  THREE 
SASHES  OF  REGULATION  SIZE. 

erly,  soil  and  other  conditions  being  taken 
into  account.  If  a  hotbed  is  desired  it 
should  be  started  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  the  first  of  March.  The  original 
soil  of  the  bed  should  next  be  dug  out  to 

a  depth  of  at 
least  two  and 
a  half  feet.  It 
should  then  be 
filled  with 
fresh  horse 
manure  mixed 
with  leaves  in 
the  proportion 
of  one  third 
of  the  latter  to 
two  thirds  of 
the  former — 
the  leaves 
serving  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  burn¬ 
ing.  The  manure  should  be  put  in  in 
layers  and  tramped  down  firmly,  a  means 
of  retaining  its  heat  longer  than  if  the  bed 
was  loosely  laid. 

The  soil  used  on  the  top  should  be  good 
garden  earth  of  soft  rich  quali¬ 
ty,  the  top  inch  being  sifted  on 
to  make  it  especially  fine  and 
thereby  helpful  to  the  tiny  root¬ 
lets  of  the  sprouting  seeds.  A 
standard  frame  used  as  a  hot¬ 
bed  needs  usually  a  subframe  to 
set  about  it  in  order  that  the 
heat  generated  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  may  be  con¬ 
fined.  With  the  advent  of  cold 
weather  the  space  between  the 
two  frames  can  be  filled  in  with 
leaves  and  litter,  that  the  cold 
may  be  kept  away  from  the 
sides  of  the  box.  The  shorter 


PUTTING  MATS  ON  THE  FRAME  WHEN  SIGNS  ARE  UNMISTAKABLE 
OF  FROST  DURING  THE  NIGHT. 


SAME  FRAME  ENCLOSED  IN  A  SUBFRAME,  THE  MOATLIKE  SPACE 
FILLED  IN  WITH  LEAVES  AND  LITTER,  AND  THE  GLASS  COVERED  WITH 
SHUTTERS  FOR  WINTER  WARMTH. 
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plants  should  invariably  be  set  in  the  front 
as  in  this  position  it  is  lower  than  at  the 
back.  When  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  air 
soft  the  sash  should  be  raised,  that  air  may 
be  admitted  freely  to  the  growing-  plants. 
In  fact  much  of  the  failure  associated  with 
garden  frames  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  In  their  connection  the  same  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  is  necessary  in  all  plant 
raising  must  be  used.  The  novice  besides 
is  apt  to  overwater  his  plants  either  in  a 
hotbed  or  a  cold  frame.  An  overabundance 
of  water  makes  the  soil  sour.  At  the  same 
time,  when  watering  is  necessary  it  should 
be  attended  to  thoroughly.  Nothing  is 
more  injurious  than  the  mere  sprinkling  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  since  it  dries  out 
quickly  and  encourages  the  soil  to  cake 
about  the  roots. 

In  transplanting  from  the  frame  to  the 
garden  gentleness  is  required.  The  most 
experienced  gardeners  are  very  tender  in 
the  way  they  touch  their  plants  knowing 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  bruised  and 
their  growth  retarded. 

Pit  frames  are  used  for  the  storage  of 
plants  that  need  protection  over  the  winter 
and  among  these  are  included  various 
palms,  foliage  plants,  hydrangeas,  azaleas 
and  a  multitude  of  others.  To  all  those  who 
own  a  garden  they  are  of  great  assistance. 

Greenhouse  frames  are  those  which  are 
built  on  the  outside  of  the  greenhouse  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  its  sides  as  their  background. 
Without  them  no  greenhouse  is  complete. 
They  relieve  the  crowding  of  the  benches 
in  the  house  and  many  things  can  be  started 
in  them  with  the  idea  of  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  greenhouse  proper.  For  mush¬ 
room  raising  they  are  regarded  as  very 
serviceable. 

The  novelty  of  the  moment  in  connection 
with  garden  frames  is  the  so-called  “pony 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SMALL  FRAMES  WHICH  OFFER 
LIMITLESS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  EARLY  CULTIVATION  TO 
THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST. 

frames”  or  “joy  boxes.”  In  every  way 
they  are  like  standard  frames  except  that 
they  are  smaller,  the  sash  being  lighter  and 
therefore  easier  to  handle.  Women  garden 
makers  find  them  especially  adaptable  to 
their  needs.  Their  possibilities  are  almost 
limitless.  The  “pony  junior”  frames  are 
just  the  right  size  to  put  over  single 
flowers  or  a  few  vegetables.  They  can  be 
moved  about  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
placed  wherever  practical  to  force  the 
growing  of  innumerable  choice  things. 
Nasturtiums,  hollyhocks,  cucumbers, 
melons  and  plants  in  many  varieties  can  be 
helped  along  by  these  attractive  little 
frames  looking  like  tiny  plant  houses  trap¬ 
ping  the  sunshine. 

The  construction  of  these  frames  has  of 
late  been  so  perfected  and  their  price  is  so 
reasonable  in  comparison  to  the  benefits 
which  they  confer  that  only  those  to  whom 
they  are  unknown  can  be  content  to  face 
the  opening  of  another  season  without  their 
assistance. 

One  or  two  of  these  boxes  are  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  great  assistance  to  the  garden 
enthusiast  unless  restricted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  seedlings  for  transplanting.  Bulb¬ 
ous  plants  or  such  vegetables  as  melons, 
cucumbers  and  cauliflowers  are,  if  brought 
to  maturity  in  them,  too  soon  consumed  to 
make  the  time  expended  on  them  seem 
worth  while.  It  is,  therefore,  the  better 
policy  to  have  a  goodly  number  of  these 
frames,  that  vegetables  may  be  planted  in 
them  in  succession  and  their  full  benefit 
thus  secured.  But  only  the  unimaginative 
would  fail  to  make  some  suitable  use  of 
such  clever  contrivances,  furthering  thereby 
the  joys  of  the  season. 
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DECORATIVE  TILE-MAKING: 
A  MODERN  CRAFT  AND  ITS 
ANCIENT  ORIGIN 

THE  ornamental  tiles  that  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  distinctive  a  note  in  modern 
architecture  had  their  beginning, 
like  most  things  of  lasting  beauty, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  mankind’s  primi¬ 
tive  needs.  The  name  itself  gives  one  a 
clue  to  its  practical  origin,  for  the  old 
Latin  word  tegula,  coming  from  tegere,  to 
cover,  reminds  one  that  tiles  were  first  em¬ 
ployed  for  covering  roofs,  although  their 
use  soon  spread  to  floors,  walls,  chimney- 
pieces  and  other  architectural  features. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
just  how  this  picturesque  craft  developed 
from  its  first  crude  stages  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  and  even  elaborate  beauty  which  it 
eventually  achieved. 

The  people  of  the  northern  countries 
— England,  Germany  and  France — used 
tiles  long  before  the  southern  ones,  em¬ 
ploying  red  brick  earths  and  white  pipe¬ 
clays.  “The  method  of  decoration,”  we 
are  told,  “was  as  simple  and  homely  as 
the  materials.  Slabs  of  ordinary  red¬ 
brick  clay,  freed  from  pebbles  but  not 
from  grit  or  sand,  were  shaped  by 
pressing  cakes  of  clay  into  a  mold  of 
wood  or  baked  clay,  carved  in  such 
fashion  that  when  the  clay  was  just 
hard  and  dry  enough  to  be  removed 
from  the  mold,  the  important  elements 
of  the  design  were  formed  as  sunk  cells 
divided  by  broad  raised  outlines.  While 
this  red  tile  was  still  soft  and  plastic, 
a  thickish  paste  of  pipeclay  or  other 
light  burning  clay  was  poured  into 


TWO  SETS  OF  DECORATIVE  ROOKWOOD  TILE  PANELS, 
EITHER  OF  WHICH  WOULD  MAKE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
FRIEZE  FOR  AN  INTERIOR  WALL. 

the  cells  and  allowed  to  stiffen.  When 
the  whole  had  dried  sufficiently  the  surface 
was  scraped  level  with  a  thin  sharp  tool, 
with  the  result  that  the  tile  appeared  with 
a  kind  of  cloisonne  design,  the  cloisons  or 
boundaries  of  the  cell  being,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  ridges  of  the  red  tile.  Over 
the  surface  of  the  tile  fine  powdered  galena 
(native  sulphite  of  lead)  was  freely  dusted, 
and  the  whole  was  fired  at  one  operation 
with  the  resulting  production  of  a  tile  or 
tiles  bearing  a  white  pattern  relieved 
against  red  or  chocolate,  and  glazed  with  a 
natural  lead  glaze  which  was  much  harder 


FAIENCE  WAINSCOT  OF  TILES  MADE  IN  THE  ROOKWOOD  POT¬ 
TERY:  THE  MAT  GLAZE  AND  VARIATION  OF  COLOR  AND  TONE 
RESULT  IN  A  MELLOW  AND  PLEASING  SURFACE. 
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THE  CONVENTIONAL  ROSE  DESIGN 
USED  IN  EACH  SIDE  OF  THIS  ROOK- 
WOOD  MANTEL  GIVES  IT  A  DIS¬ 
TINCTIVE  TOUCH  AND  WOULD  BE 
ESPECIALLY  EFFECTIVE  IF  THE 
SAME  MOTIF  WERE  CARRIED  OUT  IN 
SOME  OF  THE  FURNISHINGS  OF 
THE  ROOM. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  A  FIREPLACE 
MANTEL  OF  ROOK  WOOD  FAIENCE 
WHICH  MIGHT  BE  VARIED  IF  PRE¬ 
FERRED  BY  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
TILES  CARRYING  A  DECORATIVE 
DESIGN  IN  LOW  RELIEF. 


and  better  adapted  to  resist  wear  than  the 
majolica  glazes  of  Spain  or  Italy.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
tiles  were  used  for  pavements,  especially  in 
chapels  of  the  famous  cathedrals  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  interesting  examples  of 
such  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Louvre.  Some  of  the 
most  elaborate  tiles  were  those  made  by 
Luca  della  Robbia,  whose  fame  has  long 
survived  him. 

The  tiles  of  olden  days  were  adorned 
with  different  patterns  and  symbolic  de 
signs  that  reflected  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  their  particular  period.  Among  these 
quaint  relics  are  many  bearing  pictures  of 
trees  and  lions,  scenes  representing  the 
temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  as  well  as  coats  of  arms,  and  re¬ 
ligious  symbols  such  as  the  sacred  mono¬ 
gram  “I  H  S.” 

Encaustic  tiles  were 
almost  exclusively 
used  for  pavements, 
though  occasional  ex¬ 
amples  are  found  of 
their  use  for  walls. 

With  the  downfall  of 
monasteries  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  making  of  encaustic 
tiles  in  England  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  come  to 
an  end,  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  foreign 
tiles  were  imported 
from  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy  and 
Spain — or  else  work¬ 
men  from  those  coun¬ 


tries  must  have  prac¬ 
tised  their  art  in  Eng- 
land.  The  green 
glazed  tiles  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  famous 
Delft  tiles  of  the 
Netherlands,  painted 
either  in  blue  or  blue 
and  manganese  purple 
on  a  tin  enameled 
ground,  were  among 

those  that  became  pop¬ 
ular.  During  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  old  paint¬ 
ed  pavement  tiles  seem 
to  have  been  entirely 

replaced  by  the  com¬ 
mon  buff  or  red  terra-cotta  “quarries”  so 

largely  used  in  farmhouse  kitchens  and 

dairies. 

The  evolution  of  the  wall  tile  has  like¬ 
wise  left  its  colorful  trail  across  the  page 
of  architectural  history.  It  is  to  the  Orient 
that  one  instinctively  turns  for  some  of  the 
richest  illustrations  of  this  fascinating  craft, 
which  attained  perhaps  its  greatest  magnifi¬ 
cence  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Cairo,  in  Moorish  Spain  and  the 
chief  cities  of  Persia.  From  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  records  the  historian, 
a  special  kind  of  lustred  tile  was  largely 
employed  for  dados,  friezes  and  other  wall 
surfaces,  being  frequently  made  in  large 
slabs,  modeled  boldly  in  relief  with  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  sacred  books  or  the  names 
and  dates  of  reigning  caliphs.  The  whole 
was  picked  out  in  color,  light,  dark  or  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  on  a  ground  -of  cream-white 
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CHIMNEYPIECE  AND  HEARTH  OF  ROOKWOOD  TILES  :  WHILE  THE  DE¬ 
SIGN  IS  A  SIMPLE  ONE,  CONSIDERABLE  RICHNESS  MAY  BE  GIVEN  BY 
THE  USE  OF  TILES  OF  WARM  HARMONIOUS  COLORING — -MOSS  GREENS 
AND  BROWNS,.  DEEP  BLUES  OR  SHADES  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 


enamel,  and  in  the  last  firing 
minute  ornaments  in  copper 
lustre  were  added  over  the 
whole  design,  giving  the  ut¬ 
most  splendor  of  effect.  These 
lustred  tiles  sometimes  line 
the  prayer  nook  in  houses  and 
mosques ;  in  such  cases  the 
slabs  usually  have  a  conven¬ 
tional  representation  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca  bordered  by 
sentences  from  the  Koran — 
one  of  many  instances  of  the 
close  relation  between  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  religious  and 
social  customs  of  the  people. 

“Spanish  tile  decoration,” 
continues  our  authority,  “was 
at  first  a  modification  of  mo¬ 
saic,  pieces  of  enameled  tile 
of  various  colors  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  geometric  patterns, 
or  combined  with  glass  or 
stone.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  this  process  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  one  in  which  tne  various  shaped 
and  colored  sections  of  tile  were  separated 
by  means  of  narrow  bands  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  enameled  in  white  and  disposed  in 
various  combinations  of  geometrical  inter¬ 
lacings.”  During  this  period  tiles  were 
also  made  in  Valencia  painted  with  free¬ 
hand  designs  of  figures  and  animals,  plants 
and  coats  of  arms. 

The  modem  revival  of  tile-making  in 
Europe  dates  from  1830,  when  Samuel 
Wright,  a  potter  of  Shelton  near  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  was  granted  a  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  by  mechanical  means. 
The  Gothic  revival  in  England  some  years 
later  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  tile  work 
in  many  buildings,  and  the  designing  and 
execution  of  new  floors  in  mediaeval  style. 
Since  that  time,  the  tile  industry  in  Great 
Britain  has  grown  extensively,  and  for 
many  years  most  of  the  tiles  used  in  this 
country  were  imported  from  England. 

Today,  however,  America  no  longer 
needs  to  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  potter  for  this  element  of  architectural 
loveliness.  Potteries  have  sprung  up  in 
our  own  land  to  satisfy  the  growing  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  tiles  which  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  are  indeed  interesting  examples  of 
New- World  ceramic  art.  Not  only  are  they 
durable  and  serviceable  in  composition,  but 
they  show  also,  in  most  cases,  a  remarkable 
beauty  of  texture,  coloring  and  design. 


The  illustrations  used  here  are  of  faience 
tiles  made  at  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  and 
they  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  sur¬ 
faces,  tones  and  patterns  of  these  products, 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used,  although  no  hint  of  their  possibilities 
of  color  beauty.  The  mat  glaze  that  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  these 
tiles  is  especially  attractive,  for  it  reflects 
the  light  in  a  soft,  mellow  way  that  is  very 
restful  to  the  eyes,  and  blends  harmoniously 
with  the  woodwork,  rugs,  draperies  and 
other  furnishings  of  an  interior.  The  vari¬ 
ety  of  colors — ranging  from  pale  creams 
and  buffs  and  warmer  tones  of  orange  to 
deep  rich  greens,  blues  and  terra  cottas — en¬ 
ables  the  builder  and  decorator  to  carry 
out  in  the  faience  whatever  tones  are  in 
keeping  with  the  general  color  scheme  of 
structure  or  room,  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  a  most  unusual  and  effective  range 
of  originality. 

The  variations  of  shade  and  texture  in 
these  Rookwood  tiles  arise  from  delicate 
changes  in  the  glaze  occurring  in  the  fire 
during  the  process  of  making.  This  irregu¬ 
larity  of  shading  is  not  sufficient  to  throw 
any  color  out  of  harmony,  but  only  to 
stamp  the  material  with  its  true  character, 
as  a  product  of  one  of  the  “fire”  arts.  Such 
lack  of  uniformity  is  encouraged  rather 
than  avoided,  for  it  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  artistic  factors  in  this  form  of 
decoration. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS:  THE  RO¬ 
MANCE  OF  THEIR  MAKING, 
THEIR  HISTORY  AND  USE¬ 
FULNESS 

O  the  young  Oriental  girl,  whether 
a  daughter  of  a  fierce  fighting 
Kurd,  a  village  maiden  or  a  nomad 
of  a  wandering  tribe  following 
peacefully  flocks  of  sheep  from  hillside  to 
hillside,  the  making  of  a  rug  is  always  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  love. 
Like  the  pair  of  baby  socks  a  grandmother 
knits  for  the  comfort  of  the  grandchild, 
every  stitch  is  a  work  of  affection,  a  labor 
that  brings  joy  to  the  maker  and  benefit  to 
others. 

The  true  Oriental  rug  is  not  made  for 
gain.  It  is  woven  usually  as  a  gift  or  for 
personal  use.  In  connection  with  it  there 
is  no  haste.  I  f  made  by  nomads,  it  is  orig¬ 
inally  bright  with  color  and  life,  since  these 
people  are  daily  up  in  time  to  view  the  sun 
rise,  to  catch  the  roseate  hues  of  early 
dawn,  and  do  not  close  their  eyes  before 
the  sky  is  bright  with  the  brilliant  tints  of 
an  Eastern  sunset.  They  behold  the  glory 
of  the  heavens,  the  majesty  of  the  hills,  and 
feel  the  overpowering  influence  of  mighty 
solitude.  They  are  filled  besides  with  the 
joy  of  living  ;  their  wants  are  few  and  their 
mode  of  life  very  simple.  The  rug  is  their 
closest  companion  ;  the  one  ever  present.  It 
is  their  seat  at  meals,  the  altar  on  which 
they  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer,  and 
their  bed  at  night. 

There  is  no  actual  data  as  to  when  rugs 
were  first  made,  although  they  are  known 
to  have  existed  long  before  Nineveh  (3000 
years  B.  C.).  A  Jewish  legend  claims  that 
Naamah,  daughter  of  Lamech,  sister  of 
Tubal-Cain.  was  the  first  weaver,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  weavers  at  work  in  the  rock-cut 
tombs  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Egypt  date  as  far 
back  as  2800  B.  C.  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt,  when  visiting  Anthony  Caesar 
caused  herself,  in  order  to  gain  his  pres¬ 
ence,  to  be  wrapped  in  a  rug,  of  the  finest 
texture,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a 
gift. 

Among  the  earliest  Persian  carpets  there 
exists  one  called  the  winter  carpet.  It  was 
used  indoors  at  this  season  and  represented 
a  garden  in  spring.  In  the  Royal  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  in  London  there  is  displayed  a 
rug  known  as  the  Ardebil  rug  or  Holy 
Carpet.  It  was  made  about  1540  A.  D.  and 
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its  value  is  now  placed  at  $75,000.  Besides 
being  a  marvelous  work  of  art  it  bears 
many  emblems  and  signs  and  the  following 
lines : 

“I  have  no  other  refuge  than  thy  thresh¬ 
old  ; 

“My  head  has  no  other  protection  than 
this  porchway. 

“The  work  of  the  slave  of  this  holy 
place,  Maksoud  of  Kashan.” 

Many  rugs  have  worked  into  them  in¬ 
scriptions,  quotations  from  books  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  few  carry  poems.  One  rug,  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  Craftsman  Rug  De¬ 
partment,  tells  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren.  A  wonderfully  colored,  soft 
yellow  rug  bears  this  inscription :  “God  is 
the  Source  of  Light;  a  true  believer  loves 
the  Light,”  and  on  another  rug  is  read : 
“The  birds  in  the  sky  travel  in  sixes  and 
sevens.  They  see  the  wonders  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.  What  they  see  they  sing.” 

A  rug  in  a  museum  in  Austria  is  notable 
since  it  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“Allah:  No  God  exists  beside  Him,  the 
Life,  the  Eternal ;  nothing  causes  Him  to 
slumber  or  sleep. 

“To  Him  belongs  evervthing  in  heaven 
and  on  earth. 

“Who  can  exist  with  Him  without  His 
permission  ? 

“He  knows  what  is  before  and  what  is 
behind,  and  only  so  much  of  His  wisdom 
can  be  grasped  as  He  permits. 

“His  throne  fills  heaven  and  earth  and 
the  support  of  both  to  Him  is  easy. 

“He  is  the  High  One.  the  Exalted.” 

Still  another  rug  owned  by  Baron  Roths¬ 
child  perpetuates  this  inspiring  wish  : 

“Honored  mayst  thou  be  in  the  world, 
among  the  clever  and  the  wise; 

“May  no  sorrow  be  allotted  thee  by  an 
unfavoring  heaven; 

"And  may  no  care  torment  thy  heart. 

"May  earth  be  all  to  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  have  it. 

“And  Destiny  prove  thy  friend. 

“May  High  Heaven  be  thy  protector; 

"May  the  Rising  Star  enlighten  the  world 
and  the  falling  stars  of  thine  enemies  be  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

“May  every  act  of  thine  prosper  and 
every  day  be  to  thee  springtide.” 

These  and  innumerable  other  examples 
point  to  the  fact  that  symbolism  in  rugs  is 
not  confined  to  one  religion.  In  those  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Jewish  mode  of  thought  the  six- 
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pointed  star  stands  for  the  shield  of  David, 
and  the  tree  of  life  denotes  good  and  evil. 

In  rugs  associated  with  Zoroaster,  sun¬ 
flowers  are  emblematic  of  faith  and  the  sun 
exemplifies  light  and  truth. 

The  palm  leaf,  pear  and  loop,  seen  in 
rugs  of  the  Parsees,  denote  sun,  fire  and 
power  and  all  were  used  respectively  to 
suggest  flame  or  fire.  In  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  rugs  of  the  Shi-ites  (non-conformists), 
both  animals  and  men  are  depicted,  but  in 
those  of  the  Sun-nites  (orthodox)  only 
geometric  designs  are  seen,  since  with  them 
it  is  forbidden  to  draw  or  paint,  the  restric¬ 
tion  being  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mandment  :  “Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image  nor  the  likeness  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above  or  the  earth 
below.” 

This  restriction  in  fact  is  the  keynote  of 
the  designs  seen  in  rugs  of  the  Moorish 
school.  One  of  the  principal  designs  of 
rugs  made  by  Mohammedans  is  the  tree  of 
life,  a  tree  supposed  to  bear  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  fruits  and  to  yield  monthly.  Under  its 
branches  the  Mohammedan  believes  that  he 
may  rest,  enjoy  its  fruit  and  the  company 
of  many  beautiful  houri. 

In  Taoistic  (Chinese)  rugs  the  wheel  or 
circle  is  the  emblem  of  Deity,  the  Infinite  or 
Eternity.  The  Taoistic  tradition  teaches 
of  the  tree  of  life  that  it  grows  by  the  Sea 
of  Jade,  and  confers  immortality  on  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  gather  and  eat 
of  its  fruit.  Also  this  sacred  tree  grows 
on  a  mountain  which  many  elect  to  climb  as 
a  means  of  ascending  to  heaven. 

The  Chaldeans  treasure  the  legend  of  a 
tree  that  grew  from  heaven  and  sheltered 
the  whole  earth.  In  all  cases  this  tree  of 
life  is  represented  with  seven  branches  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  seven  days  of  creation. 

In  Oriental  lore  the  palm  tree  denotes 
longevity ;  the  lotus,  the  emblem  of  the 
world  and  eternity ;  the  rose,  Euphrates 
flower,  daisy,  anemone,  pink  crocuses,  nar¬ 
cissus  and  violet  are  all  emblematic  cf 
beauty  and  life,  filling  the  soul  with  the 
sweet  spirit  of  appreciation.  The  Parsee 
will  sit  motionless  for  hours  watching  the 
petals  of  a  flower  as  they  open,  since  he 
believes  that  God  is  present  working  in  the 
blossom  and  feels  the  blessedness  of  His 
nearness. 

Concerning  the  animals  that  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  many  rugs  their  symbolism  is  as 
follows :  The  Hon  stands  for  the  sun  and 
day,  power  and  victory ;  the  deer,  antelope 


and  the  mythical  unicorn  for  the  moon, 
night  and  rest.  Thus  the  lion  destroying 
an  antelope  or  a  deer  may  be  interpreted  as 
day  overcoming  night.  Leopards  and 
hounds  indicate  success  and  fame;  a  bull, 
the  source  of  life ;  a  wolf,  destroying  power. 

Birds  lend  themselves  to  the  following 
interpretation :  the  phoenix,  life  and  resur¬ 
rection  ;  the  peacock,  symbol  of  fire ;  the 
owl,  dread,  and  the  magpie,  good  luck. 
The  eagle  in  upward  flight,  means  power, 
and  descending,  bad  luck;  the  stork,  long 
life;  the  bird  of  Paradise,  felicity.  Two 
doves  are  indicative  of  a  marriage,  one 
alone  means  a  widow.  The  butterfly  is  a 
spirit  and  the  bat  can  be  interpreted  as  hap¬ 
piness,  good  fortune  or  maternity.  Ducks 
invariably  indicate  conjugal  felicity.  From 
the  dragon,  imperial  power  and  the  infinite 
are  inseparable.  Furthermore  the  serpent 
stands  for  immortality  and  knowledge;  the 
turtle  for  constancy.  Scorpions  mean  in¬ 
vincible  knowledge  and  the  tarantula  and 
crab  often  occur  having  special  significance. 
The  bee  as  well  as  the  serpent  should  be 
interpreted  as  immortality ;  the  beetle, 
earthly  life  and  the  development  of  man  in 
a  future  state.  The  spider  symbolizes  a 
slave  to  passion;  asps,  intelligence;  frogs, 
renewed  birth ;  a  donkey,  humility. 

In  the  study  of  rugs  one  encounters  an 
infinite  number  of  other  symbols  to  which 
the  same  interpretations  cling,  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation. 

Concerning  color — orange,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  mean  gaiety,  joy  and  happiness;  blue 
represents  the  somber  color  of  light,  also 
meditation ;  green  stands  for  wisdom  and 
learning  and  white  for  purity. 

The  Mohammedan  Ramazan  is  equivalent 
in  religious  significance  to  the  Christian 
season  of  Lent  and  is  followed  by  the  feast 
of  Beiram  corresponding  to  Easter.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  the  world-famous  Holy 
Carpet  is  woven  each  year,  carried  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca  and  placed  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Prophet.  It  is  carried  first  to  the  sea 
coast  by  caravan  amidst  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  from  there  to  Yedda,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  which  opens  its  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  with  acclamation  and  great  rejoic¬ 
ing. 

It  is  such  symbols  and  traditions  as  these 
which  encircle  the  rugs  of  the  Orient  with 
the  romantic  glamour  of  their  native  land, 
and  bring  to  their  American  possessors 
somewhat  of  the  personal  interest  that  the 
weavers  themselves  must  have  felt. 
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THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  FRESH 
VEGETABLES 

OME  interesting  facts  regarding 
fresh  vegetables  and  the  importance 
of  including  them  as  often  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  our  daily  menu,  are  given  in  a 
recently  issued  pamphlet  by  Henry  Leff- 
mann,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi¬ 
cology  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  So  many  of  our  house¬ 
wives  have  come  to  rely  upon  canned  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  it  may  be  well  to  remind  them,  as 
Professor  LefFmann  does,  of  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fresh  foods  which  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked  in  these  days  of  delicatessen 
living. 

“In  modern  life,”  writes  the  professor, 
“especially  modern  American  life,  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  excess  of  meat  and  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  water  in  the  diet.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  contain  large  proportions  of 
water  and  comparatively  small  proportions 
of  substances  analogous  to  meat,  hence  the 
free  use  of  them  corrects  this  unbalanced 
diet. 

“It  is,  however,  when  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  are  eaten  in  fresh  condition,  that  they 
possess  special  health-preserving  value. 
All  forms  of  preservation — canning,  cold 
storage,  drying,  pickling,  smoking,  salting, 
or  the  use  of  the  newer  preservatives — 
have  some  objectionable  features.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  diet  restricted  to 
such  forms  of  food  will  give  rise  to  seri¬ 
ous  disease.  .  .  . 

“While  meat  food  must  be  well  cooked, 
a  great  many  vegetable  products  may  be 
eaten  raw,  which  simplifies,  of  course, 
housekeeping  and  diminishes  expense. 
The  production  of  any  form  of  animal 
food  requires  considerable  area  of  land; 
good  crops  of  vegetables  can  be  raised  on 
limited  areas,  and  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
in  very  poor  soils. 

“Opportunities  are  offered  to  obtain  at 
low  cost,  and  by  simple  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating,  applicable  almost  everywhere,  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
the  general  adoption  of  such  methods 
would  reduce  not  only  the  cost  of  living, 
but  advance  also  the  health  and  happiness 
of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation.” 

In  reference  to  his  statement  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  value  of  a  food  is  its 
freshness,  Professor  Leffmann  adds:  “The 
point  is  difficult  to  explain,  for  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  some  very  abstruse  principles  of 
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chemistry ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  structures  of  animals  and 
vegetables  contain  substances  that  assist  in 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  them,  and 
these  substances  are  destroyed  or,  at  least, 
rendered  inactive  by  at  once  heating  and 
(in  time)  by  drying  or  otherwise  preserv¬ 
ing.  Canned  vegetables  are,  therefore, 
much  inferior  to  fresh  ones  as  food.  Be¬ 
sides,  such  goods  are  more  expensive,  and 
unless  the  containers  are  carefully  made 
they  may  introduce  injurious  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  into  the  food.  Some  years  ago,  the 
United  States  chemists  found  that  one  of 
the  most  contaminated  lines  of  canned 
goods  in  the  market  was  that  in  glass  jars 
with  a  screw  top.  To  secure  the  seal,  a 
rubber  ring  was  placed  between  the  cap 
and  jar,  and  this  ring  was  adulterated  with 
substances  containing  lead — a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  poison. 

■'Undoubtedly,  canned  goods  have  their 
use.  They  are  for  such  conditions  as  sea 
voyages,  short  camping  outings,  army  and 
navy  and  other  expeditions,  but  not  for 
regular  diet.  One  of  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  of  the  facility  with  which  canned 
goods  may  be  obtained  and  used  is  seen  in 
the  diet  at  American  summer  hotels,  at 
which,  even  in  a  district  rich  in  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  kitchen  garden  cultivation,  the  ta¬ 
ble  is  supplied  with  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  city. 

“Consumers  rarely  know  the  age  of  the 
material  they  are  using.  Of  late  years  an 
aristocracy  has  developed  among  canned 
goods,  as  some  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
‘swells,’  goods  that  have  spoiled  by  age, 
and  in  which  the  gases  produced  by  the 
rotting  have  pushed  out  the  ends  of  the 
cans.  Dishonest  dealers  can  remedy  this 
by  punching  a  hole  in  the  can  and  closing 
it  after  the  gases  have  escaped ;  the  little 
speck  of  solder  will  be  noticed  by  few 
housekeepers.  Surely,  on  careful  thought 
one  will  see  the  advantage,  both  in  whole¬ 
someness  and  true  appetizing  efifect,  of 
fresh  asparagus,  tomato  and  corn  over  the 
canned  forms.  .  .  . 

“The  immense  variety  offered  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom  may  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  housekeeper  to  select.  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  in  this  respect,  in  America 
especially,  what  the  French  call  ‘the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches.’  Of  the  several  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  vegetable  food,  a  high  place 
for  economy  and  wholesomeness  must  be 
given  to  the  leaf-foods.” 
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THE  VINE-CLAD  PERGOLA:  ITS 
PLACE  IN  HISTORY  AND  THE 
GARDENS  OF  TODAY 

LTHOUGH  the  interest  in  pergolas 
is  recent  in  America,  this  form  of 
garden  architecture  boasts  an  an¬ 
cient  pedigree.  Back  to  the  old 
Roman  times,  it  dates,  when  the  word  denot¬ 
ed,  not  only  a  veranda,  balcony  or  belvedere, 
but  also  a  schoolroom  or  a  shop,  because 
these  were  often  shed-like  or  veranda-like 
structures.  Perhaps  it  is  this  historic  back¬ 
ground  that  adds  unconsciously  to  the 
charm  of  the  pergola;  at  all  events,  there 
still  clings  around  the  soft  Italian  syllables 
a  flavor  of  Old-World  romance. 

Even  if  the  picturesque  lineage  were  lack¬ 
ing,  however,  the  beams  and  pillars  of  this 
vine-clad,  sun-flecked  shelter  would  still 
claim  a  warm  place  in  the  home-builder’s 
esteem.  For  the  pergola  stretches  out 
friendly  arms  to  the  garden,  coaxing  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  to  its  firm  supports, 
and  linking  the  work  of  the  architect  with 
that  of  Nature  more  effectually,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  structural  feature. 

The  man  or  woman  who  contemplates  the 
building  of  a  pergola  is  confronted  by  a  be¬ 
wildering  wealth  of  designs  from  which  to 
choose.  For  this  popular  structure  has  been 
developed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that 
practically  each  one  is  different.  And  that 
is  one  reason  why  it  presents  such  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities.  Limited  by  no  conventions 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  upright  posts  and 


PERGOLA  AND  SUMMER-HOUSE  COMBINED:  A  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  FORM  OF  SHELTER  FOR  THE 
GARDEN,  SHOWING  AN  INTERESTING  USE  OF  LATTICE. 

horizontal  beams  above,  it  may  be  built  in 
whatever  pleasing  way  the  house,  the 
grounds  and  the  owner’s  taste  suggest — 
which  naturally  gives  originality  wide  play. 

The  pictures  scattered  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  pages  show  many  different  variations 
on  the  pergola  theme,  each  one  carrying  its 
own  piquant  appeal  of  mingled  architectural 
and  garden  loveliness.  As  befits  structures 
of  such  Latin  origin,  they  are  all  invested 
with  a  certain  classic  dignity,  due,  of 
course,  to  the  simple  rounded  or  fluted 
pillars  that  so  often  marks  the  pergola  type. 


A  SIMPLE,  DECORATIVE  TYPE  OF  PERGOLA  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  THAT  HELPS  TO  LINK  THE  ROUGH  STONE  WALLS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  GARDEN  GREENERY. 
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A  GARDEN  ARCH  THAT  SUGGESTS  THE  PERGOLA  STRUC¬ 
TURE,  AND  WHICH,  WHEN  FLANKED  BY  SHRUBS  AND 
DRAPED  WITH  VINES,  MAKES  AN  ATTRACTIVE  EN¬ 
TRANCE. 

The  somewhat  formal  lines,  however,  are 
softened  and  broken  by  the  vines  that  cling 
with  that  air  of  subtle  graciousness  and  af¬ 
fection  which  trailing  foliage  and  tendrils 
always  seem  to  show. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  pergolas — those  which  are  attached  to 
the  house  and  those  which  stand  alone  in 
the  garden.  The  latter  style  requires  es¬ 
pecially  careful  handling,  for  unless  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  surrounding  gar¬ 
den  by  the  judicious  planting  of  vines  and 
flowers,  trees,  shrubs  or  hedges,  it  is  apt  to 
look  somewhat  isolated  and  purposeless. 

The  position,  shape  and  size  of  a  pergola 
are  among  the  first  things  to  be  determined, 
and  they  will  depend  largely  upon  the  size 
and  exposure  of  the  house,  the  amount  of 
space  available  and  the  sum  that  can  be 
expended.  A  pergola  is  particularly  useful 
and  appropriate  when  built  from  one  of  the 
entrance  doors  into  the  garden,  from  the 
garden  gate  to  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
or  along  a  flower-bordered  walk  where 
shade  is  desired.  The  nearer  to  the  house, 
the  oftener  the  pergola  will  be  used. 
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Sometimes  (  where  the  pergola  is  '  ilt  on 
the  lawn)  the  floor  is  simolv  of  grass;  but 
more  often  it  is  of  gravel,  flag-stones,  brick, 
tile  or  cement  or  even  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  materials,  laid  with  a  deco¬ 
rative  border  or  all-over  design.  Usually 
the  vines  are  planted  at  the  base  of  the 
columns  and  are  trained  up  until  they  drape 
and  festoon  themselves  from  beam  to  beam 
overhead.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pillars  are  supplemented  by  trellises  con¬ 
sisting  of  narrow  strips  of  wood  nailed 
horizontally  to  three  upright  strips  about  a 
foot  apart  and  painted  the  same  color  as 
the  main  construction. 

Occasionally  the  pergola  is  built  with  a 
projection  at  the  end  or  in  the  center  in  the 
form  of  a  summer-house,  enclosed  with 
latticework  extending  between  the  pillars 
and  covered  with  vines.  In  fact,  various 
other  forms  of  garden  architecture  may  be 
combined  with  the  pergola  construction,  and 
if  the  design  is  wisely  and  sympathetically 
handled,  with  due  regard  to  balance,  pro¬ 
portion  and  line,  the  result  may  be  both 
practical  and  artistic. 

The  materials  used  for  the  pergola  col¬ 
umns  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  design  and  that  of  the  house  itself. 
One  authority,  F.  W.  Hold,  says:  “Many 


A  SOMEWHAT  UNUSUAL  PERGOLA  GATEWAY  THAT 
SERVES  BOTH  AS  A  SUPPORT  FOR  VINES  AND  A  PLACE 
OF  SHADE  FOR  THE  GARDEN  VISITOR. 
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means  of  supporting  the  overhead  work 
hav’,  been  used.  In  some  of  the  old 
Italian  gardens  solid  stone  piers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  framework  being  of  poles  and 
timbers.  In  England,  rustic  effect  is  usually 
sought  after  and  is  secured  by  using  larch 
poles  horizontally,  supported  by  cedar  posts. 

“Wherever  the  environment  will  permit 
their  use,  the  cedar  posts  are  of  course 
the  cheapest;  the  solid  square  stone  posts 
would  perhaps  come  next  in  cost  if  stone 
were  plentiful  on  the  premises  and  labor 
in  the  vicinity  cheap.  The  most  popular 
post  in  this  country  is  the  turned  wooden 
column  of  classic  design,  either  solid  or 
staved.  A  hole  of  at  least  three  inches  in 
diameter  is-  usually  bored  throughout  the 
length  of  the  solid  column  to  prevent  check¬ 
ing  or  splitting,  but  this  does  not  alwavs 
obviate  the  dangers.  Another  undesirable 
feature  of  the  solid  column  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  usually  turned  from  the 
rough  log  and  the  sap  wood  is  not  entirely 
removed,  resulting  in  their  early  decay. 
The  modern  staved  columns  with  joints  of 
approved  interlocking  design  have  many 
points  in  their  favor,  although  there  is  but 
little  difference,  if  any,  in  cost.” 

For  a  rather  formal  pergola,  pillars  of 
wood  or  cement  may  be  used,  with  wooden 
beams  for  the  roof.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  more  rustic  construction  is  desired 
to  harmonize  with  a  naturalistic  garden  or 
with  a  somewhat  rugged,  picturesque  house 
or  summer  bungalow,  the  pillars  of  the  per¬ 
gola  may  be  of  logs,  rough-hewn  or  simply 
peeled,  and  smaller  logs  and  branches  may 
be  used  for  the  overhead  covering. 

As  the  pergola  affords  a  decorative  note 
against  the  more  solid  walls  of  the  house  or 
among  the  planting  of  the  garden,  it 
usually  seems  best  to  have  it  as  light  in 
color  as  possible.  A  rustic  pergola  of  logs 
would  of  course  be  left  to  weather  from 
brown  to  the  soft,  silvery  gray  that  nature 
gives,  and  concrete  pillars  would  likewise 
be  effective  in  the  natural  color.  But  when 
the  columns  and  roof  are  of  wood  they  may 
be  painted  white,  cream  or  a  pale  green  to 
form  a  contrast  against  the  darker  tones  of 
the  foliage  and  blossoms. 

The  choosing  of  the  vines  is  the  next 
pleasant  problem,  and  must  be  governed 
somewhat  by  the  local  soil  and  climate. 
Wistaria  with  its  rich  flowery  clusters ; 
Virginia  creeper  or  woodbine  which  takes 
on  such  gorgeous  tints  in  the  fall ;  the 
white  or  purple  blossomed  clematis ;  bitter¬ 
sweet  with  its  vivid  orange-red  berries ;  the 


decorative  purple-laden  grape-vine ;  the 
brilliant  trumpet-flower,  and  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  pipe  with  its  large  leaves  and  curious 
white  flowers — these  are  some  of  the  vines 
that  have  rightly  endeared  themselves  to 
the  heart  of  the  gardener,  and  are  especially 
fitted  for  pergola  planting.  Then  there  is 
the  fragrant  honeysuckle  and  the  many 
varieties  of  climbing  roses  such  as  the  pink, 
white  and  crimson  ramblers,  the  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay  and  others.  Two  or 
more  of  these  vines  may  be  planted  around 
the  same  pergola,  choosing  preferably  those 
that  flower  in  different  months,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  bloom. 

As  the  pergola  is  usually  intended  for  an 
out-of-door  living  room — a  quiet,  leafy 
place  of  semi-shelter  from  the  sun — one 
naturally  expects  to  find  there  a  few  in¬ 
viting  seats.  If  the  structure  is  a  rustic 
one,  chairs  or  settles  of  the  same  character 
will  look  appropriate.  If  a  more  formal 
concrete  design  is  used,  this  material  will 
likewise  prove  in  keeping  for  the  seats, 
which  may  be  built  between  the  columns. 
Wooden  seats  will  naturally  be  used  for  a 
pergola  of  wood,  painted  the  same  color  as 
the  columns,  and  the  durable  hickory  fur¬ 
niture  is  of  course  suitable  with  practically 
any  kind  of  construction. 

As  a  sheltered  place  in  which  to  rest  or 
read,  to  take  tea,  to  play  with  the  children 
or  entertain  one’s  guests,  the  well-built, 
generously-planted  pergola  affords  endless 
attraction.  And  judging  from  its  rapidly 
increasing  favor  among  the  home-builders 
of  America,  it  promises  to  become  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  coaxing  all  garden-loving 
folk,  big  and  little,  into  refreshing  contact 
with  the  outdoor  world. 

The  illustrations  used  in  this  article  are 
reproduced  by  permission  of  Hartmann- 
Sanders  Co. 

GARDEN  SCRAP  BASKET 

TN  this  day  of  out-of-door  living  it  is 
recognized  that  absolute  tidiness  is  an 
essential.  The  leaves  that  drop  from  vines, 
faded  flowers  and  the  like  can  render  a  per¬ 
gola  or  garden  unsightly  in  a  few  hours. 
The  garden  scrap  basket  therefore  has  be¬ 
come  an  institution.  One  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  is  of  home  construction,  made  of 
chicken  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  large 
basket,  the  bottom  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  whole  fastened  together  with 
double-headed  tacks.  Into  this  basket  any 
form  of  garden  refuse  could  be  thrown, 
taken  away  later  and  burned. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

IS  A  NATION’S  CHARACTER  RE¬ 
VEALED  IN  ITS  DRESS? 

THE  immediate  history  of  any  na¬ 
tion  is  told  from  day  to  day 
through  its  fashions ;  not  only  its 
political  history  but  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  civic,  social  and  religious 
world.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  nationally  we  are  revealing  our 
soul  to  the  world  in  our  architecture,  that 
our  homes  are  as  a  printed  page  for  the 
world  to  read,  but  we  are  not  apt  to  realize 
how  completely  the  fashion  world  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  civilization  which  presents  it. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  each  fash¬ 
ion  detail  presents  a  revolutionary  na¬ 
tional  idea,  although  as  each  style  is  an 
expression  of  a  thought  it  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  we  realize ;  but  taken  as  a  whole 
from  season  to  season  and  year  to  year 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  can  read  of 
the  changing  ideals  of  a  nation  in  the 
changing  dress  of  the  women,  particularly 
in  woman’s  dress  because  in  our  present 
civilization  women  have  more  time  to  give 
to  such  details  than  men  have. 

Possibly  a  few  concrete  examples  will 
make  more  clear  just  what  I  have  in  mind. 
If  we  contrast  for  a  moment  the  dress  of 
the  Puritan  woman  of  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth  Rock  with  the 
style  of  costume  worn  by  the  native  wo¬ 
man  of  the  Zenanas  in  India  we  shall  not 
need  histories  or  poems  or  paintings  to  tell 
us  the  truth  about  the  lives  of  these  wo¬ 
men. 

The  Puritan  girl  in  her  soft  brown  wool 
frock,  homespun,  just  escaping  the  ground, 
full  enough  to  walk  with  ease,  not  too  full 
to  be  ungraceful,  a  short  bodice  reaching 
the  natural  waistline  of  the  human  figure, 
open  at  the  throat  for  comfort  as  she 
stooped  about  her  daily  tasks,  the  outline 
softened  by  a  snowy  kerchief  which  added 
to  her  beauty  and  gave  a  sense  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  exquisiteness,  her  hair  rolled  pleas¬ 
ingly  not  too  rigidly  away  from  her  face 
and  caught  in  place  with  a  snowy  cap,  her 
loose  great  coat  for  stormy  days  which  she 
wove  herself  in  warm  colors  and  her  bon¬ 
net  for  wintry  days,  close  fitting,  simple, 
becoming,  are  expressions  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  surrounded  her.  We  do  not 
need  a  library  to  tell  us  the  quality  of  this 
woman,  a  worker,  stern  in  her  spirituality, 
faithful  in  her  love,  capable  in  her  home, 
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simple  in  her  manner  and  beautiful  in  her 
person.  We  know  the  home  she  lived  in, 
we  see  the  times  that  bred  her. 

The  costume  of  the  East  Indian  woman 
will  not  take  so  long  to  describe.  It  is 
usually  gauze  some  fitteen  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  heavy  with  gold  embroidery, 
capped  with  a  tiny  coat  that  does  not  reach 
to  the  bust,  held  at  the  waist  with  gold  and 
jeweled  bands,  a  gauzy  sleeve,  the  bust  re¬ 
vealed,  the  hair  elaborately  plaited  and 
strung  with  jewels,  the  mouth  scarlet  and 
the  eyes  darkened,  the  entire  body  shown 
through  the  masses  of  green  or  scarlet,  the 
ankles  and  feet  bare  except  for  tiny  san¬ 
dals.  Surely  the  history  of  her  race  is  told 
in  this  dress,  the  history  of  her  domestic 
life,  her  spiritual,  her  political  status  made 
clear.  For  of  what  use  in  her  home  or  in 
the  world  can  a  woman  be  standing  help¬ 
less  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  yards  of  gauze 
with  heavy  anklets  of  metal  circling  her 
feet,  and  her  little  body  bared  to  the  heat 
and  the  cold. 

From  this  contrast  of  costume  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  Greek  dress  will  help  us  again. 
It  belonged  to  a  civilization  of  the  great¬ 
est  mental  and  spiritual  freedom.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  great  mothers,  strong  friends, 
the  inspiration  of  the  men  they  dwelt  with, 
a  force  in  the  government  of  their  world. 
Their  gowns  were  neither  scant  nor  loose, 
they  just  escaped  the  ground,  they  were 
caught  about  the  waist  and  bust  for  con¬ 
venience  and  beauty,  they  outlined  the  fig¬ 
ure,  protected  it,  concealed  it.  The  arms 
were  free  and  the  neck  unhampered,  the 
hair  was  caught  high  and  held  in  place 
with  beautiful  ornaments.  The  women 
were  free  to  think,  free  to  work,  free  to 
achieve,  and  helped  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful  civilization  in  the  world,  of  which 
their  dress  embodies  the  beauty.  One  could 
go  on  through  the  pages  of  history  and 
never  fail  to  find  a  direct  and  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  between  dress  and  environ¬ 
ment  ;  for  fashion  is,  as  we  have  said,  but 
the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  the  age. 

Mainly,  whenever  women  planned  and 
made  their  own  gowns,  fashions  have  been 
attractive,  they  have  been  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  expressing  their  inter¬ 
est  in  comfort  and  beauty.  It  is  only  since 
women  have  been  able  to  purchase  gowns 
that  the  eccentricities  of  fashion  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  that  whole  nations  have  been 
dressed  absurdly,  uncomfortably,  unbeau- 
tifully ;  because  in  buying  rather  than  mak- 
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ing,  clothes  women  have  lost  their  discern¬ 
ment.  Their  punishment  is  that  they  are 
used  by  the  people  who  make  the  clothes ; 
in  other  words,  their  idleness  and  vanity 
are  being  commercialized. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  just  the  kind 
of  gowns  that  are  worn  today,  the  foolish 
little  skirts  in  which  the  woman  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  wide  crossing  or  a  high  step, 
the  gaping  slit  skirt  with  its  intentional 
vulgar  allurement,  the  elaborate  series  of 
ruffles  around  the  waist  which  are  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  comfort,  the  transparent 
waists  for  street  wear,  the  deep  cut  throat 
for  the  gaze  of  all  men,  we  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
cept  these  whimsicalities  and  vulgarities  as 
really  representing  the  point  of  view  of  the 
women  of  America  today.  And  we  cannot 
believe  that  if  the  women  of  this  nation 
were  to  stop  and  think,  to  realize  what 
they  are  sacrificing  to  so-called  style  that 
the  present  condition  would  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  for  a  season. 

Having  the  greatest  trust  in  the  progress 
of  this  country,  desiring  as  I  do  that  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as  men  should  contribute  to 
it,  I  have  been  eager  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fashion  in  The  Craftsman.  In 
order  to  secure  the  point  of  view  of  my 
readers  I  asked  in  the  February  issue  of 
this  magazine  that  they  should  write  and 
express  their  opinion  of  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  whether  or  no  they  would 
favor  taking  up  this  question  in  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  articles  in  the  magazine.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  so  many  and 
such  a  variety  of  letters  in  answer  to  my 
editorial,  for  the  response  has  come  in 
from  all  over  the  country,  especially  from 
teachers  and  mothers.  As  yet,  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  no  man  has  expressed  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  and  no  young  woman 
has  begged  to  be  saved  from  the  bondage 
of  present-day  fashion  slavery.  I  regret 
very  much  that  men.  have  not  shown  a 
wider  interest  in  this  fashion  question  be¬ 
cause  they  average  up  pretty  generally  as 
condemning  it.  Fathers  do  not  like  to 
see  their  daughters  in  foolish,  flippant,  un¬ 
beautiful  garments ;  husbands  are  humil¬ 
iated  if  their  wives  chance  to  combine  in  a 
single  garment  extravagance  and  inde¬ 
cency  ;  and  sons  naturally  look  to  their 
mothers  for  an  ideal  in  dress  as  in  all  other 
important  matters.  So  I  wonder  a  little 
that  no  man  has  broached  the  subject. 

But  the  letters  that  have  come  to  me 
from  mothers  and  teachers  and  women  of 


position  and  family  have  been  very  frank, 
very  sincere,  as  from  those  eager  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  readjustment  of  the  fashion 
world,  if  that  may  be  done.  I  find  that  in 
most  instances  women  wisely  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  “this  fashion  is  good  or  bad,  or  that 
such  or  such  a  style  should  be  worn” ;  their 
plea  seems  most  widely  for  education ,  the 
education  of  sons  and  daughters  so  that  a 
truer  understanding  of  life  will  result,  and 
hence  a  wiser  facing  of  social  problems. 
For  if  children  are  trained  to  wisdom  they 
will  express  it  in  their  clothes  as  truly  as 
in  their  acts. 

A  girl  who  faces  life  with  all  the  ardor 
of  one  desiring  to  create  for  herself  a  use¬ 
ful  position,  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world,  to  have  happiness  and  strength 
and  goodness  while  she  lives,  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  let  herself  seem  as  silly  as 
an  occasional  fashion  would  grant  her  op¬ 
portunity  to.  The  chances  are  such  a  girl 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  styles  offered 
her  by  fashionable  modistes  in  search  of 
trade  only,  unscrupulous  Parisian  demi- 
mondaines  in  search  of  self  advertising, 
merchants  seeking  to  get  rich  by  lightning 
changes,  style-makers  whose  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  repeated  novelty  and  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  living  is  born  in  acres  of  fash¬ 
ion  advertisements  which  exploit  women’s 
vanity  to  feed  the  shops. 

“I  am  heartily  interested,”  one  woman 
writes  from  the  West,  “because  I  am  a  pre¬ 
ceptress  in  a  college  and  am  daily  striving 
to  influence  the  young  women  about  me  to 
keep  their  self  respect  in  this  matter  of 
fashion.  Won’t  you  say  something  that 
will  make  them  realize  how  important  it  is 
to  avoid  the  indecent  in  dress?” 

Another  woman  who  is  principal  in  a 
large  school  in  the  Middle  West  writes 
that  in  her  estimation  “fashions  and  slang 
are  an  easy  means  of  gaining  so-called  dis¬ 
tinction  and  advertising  at  the  cost  of  a  de¬ 
veloped  personality  and  a  creative  power.” 
She  feels  that  the  great  difficulty  is  for  any 
one  woman  to  attempt  to  reform  dress 
which  would  make  her  seem  ridiculous. 
This  is  probably  quite  true,  but  can  any 
reform  measure  ever  be  started  which  has 
not  the  courage  to  furnish  the  first  martyr? 

A  woman  who  has  daughters  and  also 
a  very  clear  brain,  writes  me  that  she  has 
been  reading  Ellen  Key,  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  who  fearlessly  states  that  women  to¬ 
day,  as  in  various  epochs  in  the  past,  dress 
indecently  to  appeal  to  masculine  strength 
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and  money  and  thereby  to  save  themselves 
from  hard  work.  Ellen  Keys  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  is  an  age  of  idleness,  a  re¬ 
action  from  Victorian  restraint  and  do¬ 
mesticity  and  that  the  result  inevitably  will 
be  for  a  time  gaudy  spirits  with  futile  de¬ 
sires. 

But  is  not  the  remedy  for  this  in  the 
mother’s  hands?  If  a  daughter  is  trained 
to  be  idle  how  can  she  suddenly  be  expected 
to  marry  a  poor  man  and  work  for  him 
happily?  If  her  ideal  in  life  is  ease  and 
luxury,  a  dull  sou!  and  a  lazy  body,  she  will 
not  of  her  own  accord  seek  mental,  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  activity,  neither  will  she 
dress  as  though  she  possessed  these  good 
gifts. 

The  woman  who  quotes  Ellen  Key  has 
daughters  of  her  own  and  longs  to  de¬ 
velop  them  so  that  their  personalities  and 
hence  their  influence  will  reach  out  over 
the  world  and  better  it.  And  here  she  has 
the  right  point  of  view.  For  a  mother  to 
condemn  too  searchingly  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  her  daughters,  for  her  to  attempt  to 
put  them  in  reform  uniforms  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  to  make  them  unhappy,  to 
make  them  dislike  her  teaching  and  to  hu¬ 
miliate  them,  but  if  she  trains  them  to  be 
capable,  useful,  wise  young  women  she 
need  have  no  fear  of  their  trying  to  buy 
freedom  from  work  through  indecent  dress 
and  manner.  They  will  be  seeking  some¬ 
thing  far  finer  and  more  sincere  and  more 
satisfying,  and  their  charming  appearance 
and  becoming  clothes  will  express  the  kind 
of  women  they  are  aiming  to  become. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  mother  has 
touched  the  heart  of  the  fashion  matter,  in 
that  any  real  improvement  in  the  dress  of 
any  day  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  personal 
sincerity,  strength  and  poise.  You  cannot 
insist,  however  useful  a  martyr  may  be  in 
the  cause,  that  some  one  young  girl  should 
take  it  upon  herself  to  defy  an  interna¬ 
tional  standard  of  dress.  Of  course  one 
or  many  women  may  arise  who  will  do  this, 
but  that  is  not  the  important  matter.  The 
real  issue  is  that  teachers  and  mothers 
should  so  influence  and  aid  those  who  are 
in  their  charge  that  wisdom  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  character  formed  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prostitute  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  day  to  commercialize  woman’s 
vanity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  train  young- 
people  to  see  life  freshly  and  clearly,  to 
help  them  to  work  intelligently  and  to  want 
to  work  for  the  sake  of  their  own  devel¬ 
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opment  and  their  own  comfort.  Out  of 
such  personalities  will  flow  the  kind  of  de¬ 
lighted,  wholesome,  happy  interest  in  life 
that  cannot  cheapen  itself  to  any  momen¬ 
tary  whim  or  mercenary  fad. 

Young  women  who  have  some  responsi¬ 
bility  about  their  clothes,  who  really  think 
about  what  is  becoming  to  them,  who  plan 
garments  for  themselves  and  work  to  make 
them  beautiful  are  going  to  help  to  create 
a  standard  in  fashions  that  will  thrive 
through  personal  interest,  trained  intelli¬ 
gence  and  artistic  impulse.  Work  is  the 
essential  thing  in  all  this  desire  to  reform 
the  world.  It  is  what  you  do  that  affects 
your  own  character  and  thus  colors  your 
influence  on  other  people.  And  the  vital 
injury  that  the  ungraceful,  foolish,  shoddy, 
ready-made  clothes  of  today  does  to  onr 
young  people  is  to  rob  them  of  the  whole¬ 
some  developing  work  involved  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  making  their  own  garments  to 
suit  themselves.  The  psychology  of  this 
is  most  significant.  The  very  moment  we 
begin  to  use  our  brain,  our  hands,  our  time, 
we  begin  to  want  returns  for  the  effort. 
We  do  not  demand  so  much  of  what  is 
given  us  or  what  we  get  easily,  but  we  de¬ 
mand  a  very  great  deal  from  the  thing  we 
create.  And  girls  who  make  their  own 
dress  are  not  likely  to  clothe  themselves  in 
silly  fashions. 

The  moment  a  young  woman  is  taught 
to  buy  economically,  to  cut  material  care¬ 
fully,  to  study  beautiful  colors  and 
graceful  outlines,  to  adjust  her  clothes 
to  the  beauty  of  her  own  body,  to 
make  herself  look  as  charming  as 
possible  in  these  clothes,  she  is  going  to 
insist  upon  their  being  in  a  fashion  not 
to  misrepresent  her.  In  other  words,  a 
woman’s  whim  may  easily  go  into  the  frock 
she  buys,  while  her  character  is  truly 
shown  in  the  one  she  makes.  And  so  you 
see  it  is  not,  as  we  have  said  before,  really 
so  important  whether  the  skirt  worn  todav 
is  full  or  scant,  whether  it  is  short  or  long, 
tight  or  loose,  except  as  personal  comfort 
is  involved.  But  it  is  tremendously  signifi¬ 
cant,  because  it  relates  to  the  development 
of  the  individual  character  of  a  girl,  that 
the  practice  and  art  of  making  clothes 
which  are  so  far  as  possible  graceful,  sim¬ 
ple,  economical  and  beautiful,  should  be 
taught  to  girls  and  employed  by  them  in  a 
nation-wide  movement,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  best  development  in  our  race  that  our 
young  women  are  capable  of.  We  are 
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bound  to  judge  our  young  people  by  their 
clothes  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fair  thing  to  do.  And  no  one  will  resent 
or  resist  this  judgment  if  once  the  right 
attitude  toward  work  and  clothes  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

Of  course  in  such  sweeping  statements 
as  we  are  making  here  some  reservations 
are  necessary.  Every  girl  cannot  make 
her  own  clothes.  She  may  be  ill  or  busy 
doing  work  that  the  world  has  demanded 
of  her  or  forced  upon  her  or  that  she  great¬ 
ly  craves  to  do.  In  such  an  instance  it  is 
not  important  whether  she  makes  her 
clothes  or  buys  them  (except  that  the 
bought  ones  cannot  be  so  attractive)  be¬ 
cause  she  is  getting  her  development  in 
other  fields  of  mental  and  physical  activity ; 
but  the  girl  who  merely  elects  to  be  idle, 
to  have  her  clothes  given  to  her  or  to  buy 
them  with  money  given  to  her,  who  will 
neither  work  to  earn  the  clothes  nor  to 
make  them,  who  will  not  study  into  the 
question  of  what  dress  really  means  in  re¬ 
lation  to  her  life,  and  what  she  owes  the 
community  in  producing  them  herself,  is 
not'  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  kind  of  civili¬ 
zation  we  are  hoping  for  and  working  for 
in  this  country  today, — the  democratic  civ¬ 
ilization  in  which  all  our  young  people  are 
intelligent  laborers  with  trained  minds,  de¬ 
veloped  spirits  and  capable  bodies. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  question  of 
clothes  is  really  far  more  than  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  the  latest  cable  from  Paris. 
Reasonable  dressing  really  becomes  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  de¬ 
mocracy  we  need  in  America  and  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  help  produce.  But  a  reform  in 
dress,  as  all  other  great  reforms,  will  have 
birth  in  the  home  not  on  the  platform,  it 
must  mainly  come  through  that  mighty 
teacher  of  all  ages, — the  mother. 

ART  NOTES 

T  has  been  cleverly  said  that  if  one 
wishes  to  see  all  the  beautiful  things 
in  Europe  it  is  necessary  to  stay  in 
America,  as  sooner  or  later  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  vigorous  sculpture,  the 
rarest  books  and  jewels,  even  portions  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  famous  public  build¬ 
ings  find  their  way  to  the  museums  and 
galleries  of  this  country. 

This  winter  in  the  art  world  has  been 
one  filled  with  interest,  if  one’s  interest 
centers  in  the  foreign  and  antique.  Col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  have  been  shown  in 


New  York  that  would  make  any  museum 
famous  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  have 
been  culled  from  great  museums  and  fa¬ 
mous  private  collections. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  of  the  exhibition  of  Gainsboroughs 
and  Turners  shown  at  the  Montross 
Gallery  in  January ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
wonderful  collection  of  Manet  paintings 
with  which  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  were 
opened  to  the  public.  A  more  complete  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  great  artist’s  work  has 
never  been  shown  in  this  country  and  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  get  it  to¬ 
gether  even  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Few 
exhibitions  in  New  York  have  brought  to¬ 
gether  more  people  of  significance  in  the 
artistic  world.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  at  the  time  that  these  pictures  were 
being  shown  to  find  a  group  of  three  or 
four  or  five  famous  painters  acknowledg¬ 
ing  to  each  other  the  inspiration  and  value 
that  Manet’s  work  had  been  to  them  in  the 
development  of  their  art. 

Following  these  at  the  same  gallery  has 
been  shown  the  best  collection  of  Renoir 
paintings  in  America.  And  just  a  few 
doors  away,  from  the  Renoir’s  Galleries  a 
large  and  unusual  collection  of  Fragonard 
pictures  have  been  opened  to  the  public  by 
Gimpel  and  Waldenstein.  Famous  panels, 
portraits  of  great  court  beauties  and  de¬ 
lightfully  quaint  interiors  were  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  and  all  shown  in  a  room  prepared 
as  a  perfect  background  for  this  most  elab¬ 
orate  and  exquisite  type  of  French  interior 
art.  The  galleries  this  winter  seem  to 
have  specialized  on  interesting  and  artistic 
backgrounds  and  decorations  for  the  show¬ 
ing  of  paintings.  This  was  notably  so  in 
the  display  of  the  Fragonard  paintings,  in 
the  exhibition  of  Randall  Davey’s  pictures 
at  the  Carroll  Galleries,  and  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings  for  Ernest  Lawson’s  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Daniel  Gallery,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  one-man 
shows  of  the  season. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  pic¬ 
tures  very  often  in  The  Craftsman  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  his  work  justifies ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  collection  of  his 
paintings  more  perfectly  hung,  more  beau¬ 
tifully  presented.  In  each  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Lawson’s  we  find  new  joy  because  he 
is  expressing  from  year  to  year  his  own 
development  and  greater  appreciation  of 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
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Among  those  most  satisfying  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition  were  the  “Little  Church — Moon¬ 
light,”  which  was  a  marvel  of  lyric  beau¬ 
ty  ;  “Across  the  River,”  a  “Hillside — In¬ 
wood”  and  the  “Rising  Moon.”  Few 
paintings  are  as  definitely  and  modernly 
American  as  Ernest  Lawson’s,  as  widely 
and  universally  poetical,  as  sure  and  fear¬ 
less  in  color  sense  and  as  courageous  in  ac¬ 
cepting  for  inspiration  modern  conditions. 

The  exhibition  of  George  Bellows’  work 
at  the  Montross  Gallery  was  another  show¬ 
ing  of  the  courage  and  virility  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  American  painter.  Bellows  is  a 
younger  man  than  Lawson,  but  not  less 
fearless.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  he 
figured  in  our  minds  as  one  of  Henri’s  star 
pupils ;  today  we  do  not  relate  him  with 
the  art  of  any  other  man.  Fie  stands  alone 
in  what  he  is  attempting  to  achieve,  al¬ 
though  he  definitely  belongs  to  the  school 
of  radical  young  men  who  paint  what  in¬ 
terests  them  in  the  way  they  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  During  this  exhibition  of  Bel¬ 
lows  several  criticisms  were  made  of  ’nis 
work  along  the  line  that  although  he 
painted  well  and  was  interesting  in  his  ex¬ 
pression  it  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  paint 
like  Winslow  Homer,  that  if  he  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  sea,  there  was  his  model. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  poor  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  that  can  only  see  one  painter  of  the 
sea,  one  of  portraits,  one  of  the  pioneer 
workmen ;  for  each  man  must  attack  his 
subject,  must  get  his  inspiration,  must 
handle  his  medium  according  to  his  own 
feeling  about  life.  And  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  if  Bellows  had  painted  first  and 
Winslow  Homer  afterward  that  poor 
Winslow  Homer  would  be  violently  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  papers  because  he  had  not 
Bellows’  brilliant  colors  and  powerful  me¬ 
dium.  We  can  all  of  us  remember  easily 
the  long  period  of  Winslow  Homerism  that 
Mr.  Paul  Dougherty  was  subjected  to, 
whereas  today  Mr.  Dougherty’s  admirers 
or  critics  accept  him  as  a  separate  indi¬ 
viduality.  They  admire  and  praise  or  criti¬ 
cise.  But  the  point  of  view  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  him  as  a  man  and  artist  not  as  a  good 
or  poor  imitator  of  another  famous  man. 
And  so  we  feel  that  before  many  seasons 
have  passed  we  shall  be  judging  Bellows 
for  his  own  strength,  his  own  courage,  his 
own  great  mastery  of  composition,  his 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  its  laws,  its  beau¬ 
ties  ;  we  shall  respect  his  philosophy  and 
appreciate  its  expression  in  his  work. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  Randall 
Davey’s  exhibition  as  among  those  most 
artistically  and  gratifyingly  presented.  We 
wish  here  to  return  to  it,  making  mention 
of  some  of  Mr.  Davey’s  most  delightful 
studies.  “Captain  Dan”  perhaps  held  our 
attention  longest.  A  fine  vigorous  person¬ 
ality  and  handled  with  a  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  interesting  individuality.  We  like 
amazingly  well,  too,  the  “Girl  in  Blue,” 
rich  in  painting,  tenderly  youthful  and 
very  much  alive.  There  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  personal  note  in  Mr.  Davey’s  Spanish 
portraits.  They  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  Luis  Mora  or  Robert  Henri, 
wholly  remote  from  the  paintings  of  the 
old  Spanish  masters  and  yet  as  surely 
Spanish  as  the  work  of  any  of  these  men. 
Although  Mr.  Davey  is  one  of  the  younger 
portraitists  of  America,  he  has  already 
shown  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  a  radical 
lover  of  simple,  genuine  conditions  in  life. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club.  The  eight  men  who  banded 
together  in  this  group,  who  stand  for  each 
other’s  work  in  this  exhibition  as  they  have 
always  stood  for  each  other’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  the  world  over,  are  William  Glackens, 
Robert  Henri,  Ernest  Lawson,  Gus  Mager, 
Jonas  Lie,  James  Preston,  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl,  John  Sloan.  With  but  two  exceptions 
this  is  the  group  of  men  who  were  known 
as  the  “Famous  Eight”  after  their  exhibition 
at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  some  years  ago. 
No  one  other  group  of  men  in  America  has 
done  more,  it  is  possibly  fair  to  say  as 
much,  for  the  development  in  America  of 
an  art  that  is  vigorous,  beautiful  and  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  advance  notices  which  have 
recently  come  to  us  we  find  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Water  Color  Society  announces  its 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  & 
Company;  the  Italian  National  Club  an¬ 
nounces  a  view  of  the  works  of  Fornaro  at 
the  Club  Gallery ;  the  Folsom  Galleries  will 
hold  a  special  exhibition  of  the  Marine  and 
Landscape  Paintings  of  Clifford  W.  Ash¬ 
ley  ;  the  Montross  Galleries  will  have  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  of 
modernist  men. 

We  have  not  as  yet  made  mention  in 
The  Craftsman  of  two  exhibitions  at  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company  because  we 
have  been  waiting,  hoping  to  give  a  more 
extended  notice  than  has  yet  been  possible 
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for  us  to  make.  No  more  interesting 
modern  exhibition  has  been  given  in  New 
York  this  winter  than  the  work  of  Leon 
Bakst,  the  Russian  painter,  stag:e  director 
and  designer.  Leon  Bakst  has  presented  in 
London  and  Paris  the  most  remarkable 
stage  setting  of  the  century,  not  accepting 
Gordon  Craig  or  Reinhardt.  It  possibly 
would  be  more  just  to  link  him  with  those 
two  men  as  brilliant  innovators  in  the  art 
of  bringing  drama  into  the  setting  which 
surrounds  it.  In  a  matter  of  color  no  one 
had  done  more  splendid  work  in  the  theater 
mise  en  scene.  The  collection  of  work 
shown  at  the  Berlin  Gallery  gave  one  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  the  power  ana 
beauty  and  audacity  of  this  man’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  seems  impossible  for  him  to  make 
the  smallest  sketch  without  imbuing  it  with 
a  vigor  and  a  dramatic  quality  that  is  rare 
in  even  this  day  of  melodrama  in  art. 

The  second  exhibition  which  was  most 
noteworthy  consisted  of  Contemporary 
Graphic  Art  from  Hungary,  Bohemia  and 
Austria.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  what 
is  going  on  in  these  countries  in  the 
way  of  artistic  endeavor  without  having 
seen  this  collection ;  indeed  it  presented  the 
history,  political  and  social  conditions  as 
well,  because  these  artists  are  essentially 
modernists  and  are  telling  you  the  story  of 
their  own  national  life  in  their  national 
art.  Mr.  Birnbaum  certainly  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  season’s  work  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Gallery.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  his  interest  in  art  matters  or  his  capacity 
to  present  the  work  of  significant  men 
from  all  over  the  world  to  his  interested 
audiences  in  New  York. 
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THE  BACKYARD  FARMER:  BY  J. 

WILLARD  BOLTE 

ii'T'  HE  Backyard  Farmer”  strikes 
1  as  its  high  notes  practicability 
JL  and  harmony  in  the  treatment 
of  all  out-of-door  problems, 
especially  those  which  focus  on  the  back¬ 
yard.  In  nearly  all  large  cities  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  waste  ground,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  holds  even  in  those  that  have 
reached  the  high  water  mark  of  property 
values.  The  backyards  of  such  places  are 
frequently  given  over  to  the  drying  of 
clothes,  the  storage  of  somewhat  useless 
objects,  and  the  midnight  prowling  of  cats, 
even  though  the  time  is  one  of  very  high 
cost  of  living. 


Taking  these  conditions  into  account  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  accumulate  im¬ 
portant  facts  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
backyard  gardens  that  the  amateur  farmer 
in  such  regions  may  be  spared  the  study 
and  research  work  necessary  to  crown  his 
efforts  with  success. 

There  is  no  ground  that  cannot  be  util¬ 
ized  for  some  form  of  growth.  Grass  is 
not  the  best  crop  for  the  backyard  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  no  dividend.  The  better  in¬ 
vestment  in  almost  every  case  is  to  use  the 
borders  and  shady  places  for  perennials 
and  other  flowering  plants  and  to  plant  the 
rest  of  the  ground  to  vegetables,  those  se¬ 
lected  with  the  idea  of  producing  plentiful 
and  healthful  crops. 

The  hotbed  or  cold  frame  set  up  closely 
to  the  house  in  a  sunny  place  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  greatly  helping  the  city  farmer 
to  get  his  vegetables  and  flowers  started 
early. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  75  short  and 
suggestive  chapters.  One  entitled  “Back- 
Yard  Dividends,”  which  arouses  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  teaches  that  such  small  places 
can  be  made  to  give  a  yearly  return :  “A 
Succession  of  Garden  Crops” ;  “Why  Gar¬ 
dens  Fail”;  “A  Cold  Frame  for  Fall”; 
“Vegetables  in  Flower  Boxes”;  “Gardens 
and  Plant  Pests” ;  “Better  Lawns” ;  “Mak¬ 
ing  the  City  Flock  Pay” ;  “Laying  Out 
Flower  Beds” ;  and  many  others  of  like 
purpose  giving  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
book. 

The  author  himself,  a  practical  gardener, 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  has  written  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
style  entirely  free  from  technicalities.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago. 
238  pages.  Price  $1.00.) 

BENDISH:  A  STUDY  IN  PRODIGAL¬ 
ITY:  BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

4tT>  ENDISH,”  the  book  of  Mr.  Hewlett 
that  follows  “Lady  Lancelot”  in  the 
romance  period  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  holds  the  interest  inspired 
by  the  former  book  and  opens  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  an  expectation  of  the  one 
that  is  to  follow,  completing  the  trilogy. 
Perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  “Bendish” 
is  a  middle  link,  a  calm  after  the  climax  of 
“Lady  Lancelot”  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
events  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  the 
third  volume,  the  story  fails  somewhat  of 
the  high  water  mark  set  by  many  of  this 
author’s  romances.  It  does  not  entirely 
satisfy,  except  in  that  it  is  written  in  Mr. 
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Hewlett’s  inimitable  style  and  that  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Lord  Byron,  alias  Bendish, 
his  better  nature  warring  ceaselessly  with 
his  baser  passions,  again  lives  under  Mr. 
Hewlett’s  touch,  and  wields  the  power  that 
was  accorded  him  during  his  lifetime.  Mr. 
Hewlett  in  dealing  with  personalities  of 
history  has  a  seer’s  insight :  he  spares  them 
not.  Lord  Byron  has  no  more  mercy  from 
his  pen  than  had,  in  “The  Queen’s  Quair,” 
Mary,  Queen  of  the  Scots.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  31 1 
pages.  Price  $1.35  net). 


JAPANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT:  BY  MARY  AVERILL 

IN  presenting  this  book  “Japanese 
Flower  Arrangement”  to  the  readers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Miss  Averill 
places  within  their  grasp  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  arrange  cut  flowers  so  that  they  will 
have  meaning,  poise  and  an  exquisite  feel¬ 
ing  of  beauty  in  arrangement, — an  art  bet¬ 
ter  understood  by  the  Japanese  than  by  any 
other  people.  As  a  means  of  accumulating 
material  for  this  book  Miss  Averill  studied 
long  in  Japan  this  chaste  art  of  flower  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  secrets  of  which  are  usual¬ 
ly  penetrated  only  by  the  literati,  generals 
and  statesmen,  women  of  high  birth  and 
churchmen. 

The  theory  and  principles  of  Japanese 
flower  arrangement  are  set  forth  in  this 
work  by  Miss  Averill  frankly  and  in  a  way 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject.  By  following  the  suggestions 
given,  a  few  flowers  can  be  used  so  as  to 
produce  an  arrangement  full  of  charm  and 
meaning.  The  employment  of  large,  close¬ 
ly  packed  masses  of  flowers  in  arrange¬ 
ments  is  discountenanced  as  inartistic,  even 
barbaric.  Miss  Averill  is  equipped  to  speak 
with  authority  on  this  subject.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net. 
Postage  12  cents.) 

LOUIS  XVI  FURNITURE:  BY  SEY¬ 
MOUR  DE  RICCI 


A  LARGE  volume  distinguished  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  issued  under  the  title 
of  “Louis  XVI  Furniture,”  is  the 
only  one  extant  that  treats  exclusively  of 
this  particular  style,  or  does  so  in  a  way 
destined  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  students 
and  readers  in  general. 

The  text  is  restricted  to  a  preliminary 
chapter  of  historical  and  explanatory  inter¬ 


est.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  made 
up  of  illustrations,  many  being  full-page, 
in  their  gathering  together  of  which  no 
trouble  has  been  spared.  The  collection  as 
a  whole  is  undeniably  valuable.  The 
doors,  the  mantels,  fireplaces  and  interiors 
of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  salons  in 
Paris  are  illustrated ;  tables,  consoles,  cab¬ 
inets,  bureaus,  secretaries,  commodes,  side¬ 
boards,  bedsteads,  sofas,  bergeres,  chairs 
and  ornaments  associated  with  the  Louis 
XVI  period  are  clearly  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader,  who  through  the  means 
of  these  excellent  photographs  is  able  to 
comprehend  this  period  of  decorative  fur¬ 
niture  better  than  could  be  done  by  many 
pages  of  description.  (Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  256  pages. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  $7.50  net.) 

LITTLE  PICTURE  SONGS:  BY  RIE 
CRAMER 


THIS  little  book  of  “picture  songs" 
makes  a  charming  gift  for  children. 
The  verses  and  music  are  simple  and 
quaint,  and  look  particularly  attractive  with 
their  decorative  borders.  Each  song  is 
illustrated  by  a  full-page  color  drawing  in 
graceful  outlines  and  delicate  tones,  the 
subjects  being  of  course  those  of  nursery 
interest,  including  “Porridge  Time,  ’ 
“Cradle  Song,”  “The  Outing,”  “Watering 
the  Roses”  and  similar  themes  dear  to  the 
heart  of  childhood.  The  English  versions 
are  by  Frederick  H.  Martens,  and  the 
music  by  Nelly  van  der  Linden  Van  Snel- 
rewaard-Bondewijns.  (Published  by  A11- 
gener  Ltd.,  London,  England;  American 
agent,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Price  $1.00  net). 


THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  TAWNI.SH: 
BY  JEFFERY  FARNOL 


44'^T'HE  Honourable  Mr.  Tawnish,”  ac- 
X  cording  to  Mr.  Farnol’s  account  of 
him,  is  a  gentleman,  exquisite  in 
poise  and  appearance,  brave  and  ingenious 
as  the  knights  of  old  in  contriving  to  ac¬ 
complish  three  tasks,  “to  which  the  labors 
of  Hercules  were  scarce  to  be  compared’ 
and  which  were  set  him  as  the  price  of 
the  Lady  Penelope  Chester’s  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Although  adventurous  in  spirit  the 
book  is  without  the  exciting  element  asso¬ 
ciated  with  much  of  Mr.  Farnol’s  writings. 
(Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston.  Illustrated  in  color.  165  pages. 
Price  $1.00.) 
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work  explained,  201. 

Bird  Census,  The  Christmas — By  T.  Gil¬ 
bert  Pearson:  Results  of  a  bird-walk  on 
Christmas  Day,  236. 

Book  Reviews :  “The  New  Freedom” — By 


Woodrow  Wilson;  “Unpath’d  Waters” — 
By  Frank  Harris ;  “The  Way  of  Ambi¬ 
tion”- — By  Robert  Hichens ;  “Enjoyment 
of  Poetry” — By  Max  Eastman ;  “A 
Handbook  of  Trees  of  the  Northeastern 
States  and  Canada” — By  Romevn  Beck 
Hough;  “Prescott  of  Saskatchewan”— 
By  Harold  Bindloss ;  “The  Making  of  a 
Town” — By  Frank  L.  McVey;  “Around- 
the-World  Cook  Book” — By  Mary  Louise 
Barroll ;  “The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of 
Centuries” — By  James  J.  Walsh;  “Wag¬ 
ner’s  Tristan  and  Isolde” — As  Retold  by 
Oliver  Huckel;  “The  Efficient  Age” — By 
Herbert  Kaufman;  “The  Pueblo  Coun¬ 
try,”  1 13.  “The  New  American  Drama” 
— By  Richard  Burton;  “A  Stained-Glass 
Tour  in  Italy”— By  Charles  Hitchcock 
Sherrill;  “Heidi” — By  Johanna  Spyri ; 
“Sons  and  Lovers” — By  D.  H.  Lawrence ; 
“The  Soul  of  Melicent” — By  James 
Branch  Cabell;  “Practical  Typography” 
— By  George  E.  McClellan;  “Twenty 
Centuries  of  Paris” — By  Mabel  S.  C. 
Smith;  “Early  English  Water  Color” — 
By  C.  E.  Hughes;  “The  Heart  of  the 
Desert” — By  Honore  Willsie ;  “The 
Headquarter  Recruit  and  other  Stories” 
By  Richard  Dehan ;  “Heraldry  for 
Craftsmen  and  Designers” — By  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope;  “The  Super  Race” — By  Scott 
Nearing;  “Through  England  with  Tenny¬ 
son”— By  Oliver  Huckel ;  “Government 
Report  on  Education,”  217.  “Our  Old 
Nursery  Rhymes” :  Illustrated  by  H. 
Willebeek  Le  Mair;  New  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language — Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  Isaac  H.  Funk;  “The  Joy  of 
Youth”— By  Eden  Phillpotts ;  “Diana 
Ardway” — By  Van  Zo  Post ;  “The  School 
Year” — Compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon; 
“The  Mother  and  the  Child” — By  Nor¬ 
man  Barnesby,  M.D.,  303.  “Oriental 
Rugs”— By  W.  A.  Hawley;  “Little  Songs 
of  Long  Ago” — Illustrated  by  H.  Wille¬ 
beek  Le  Mair  ;  “Dave’s  Daughter” — By 
Patience  Bevier  Cole ;  “The  Message  of 
Greek  Art” — By  H.  H.  Powers ;  “Blos¬ 
soms  from  a  Japanese  Garden”;  A  Book 
of  Child  Verses — By  Mary  Fenollossa ; 
“The  History  of  Greek  Art” — By  F.  B. 
Tarbell;  “Farm  Life  Readers”:  Book 
Four  and  Book  Five — By  Lawton  B. 
Evans,  Luther  W.  Duncan  and  George 
W.  Duncan,  401.  “John  Martin’s  Book”: 
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An  Interesting  development  in  the  world 
of  children’s  magazines ;  “The  Door  That 
Has  No  Key” — By  Cosmo  Hamilton; 
“The  Romance  of  the  American  Thea¬ 
ter” — By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  507. 
“The  Backyard  Farmer” — By  J.  Willard 
Bolte;  “Bendish” :  A  Study  in  Prodigal¬ 
ity — By  Maurice  Hewlitt;  “Japanese 
Flower  Arrangement” — By  Mary  Aver- 
ill ;  “Louis  XVI  Furniture” — By  Sey¬ 
mour  de  Ricci ;  “Little  Picture  Songs”— 
By  Rie  Cramer ;  “The  Honourable  Mr. 
Tawnish” — By  Jeffrey  Farnol,  627. 

Boy  Farmers,  The  Right  Education  for, 

IOQ. 

Bridges  of  Might  and  Beauty — By  Frank 
Koester :  A  lack  of  artistic  training  in 
our  bridges ;  Importance  of  a  bridge  in 
the  practical  and  aesthetic  life  of  a  city; 
Cooperation  between  architect  and  engi¬ 
neer  ;  Different  types  of  bridges  discuss¬ 
ed,  437- 

Bungalow  Home,  Comfortable,  Picturesque 
and  Inexpensive,  A — By  H.  L.  Gaut:  A 
California  bungalow,  interesting  in  floor 
plan  arrangement,  78. 

Bungalow  Home  on  a  Narrow  Lot,  A  Com¬ 
fortable — By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut :  A 
house  for  $2,000  which  may  be  built  on  a 
narrow  lot,  92. 

Bungalow  in  Which  Economy  and  Beauty 
Meet,  a  Western — By  H.  L.  Gaut :  Four 
rooms  and  a  bath;  a  low-roofed  many 
windowed  little  home ;  Attractive  window 
grouping,  295. 

Bungalow  Planned  for  Comfortable  Open- 
Air  Living  at  Slight  Expense — By 
Charles  Alma  Byers :  Home  of  Mrs.  H. 
Duff,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Bungalow 
built  in  cobblestones  and  redwood  shin¬ 
gles  ;  Six  rooms  and  sleeping  porch,  285. 

Camera,  Character  and  the — By  John 
Cournos :  Studio  and  methods  of  E.  O. 
Hoppe ;  The  man  behind  the  camera  can 
impart  artistic  value  to  a  photograph ; 
Some  notable  photographic  portraits.  27. 

Chicago’s  Dream  of  Civic  Beauty  Realized 
in  the  Symbolic  Marble  of  Lorado  Taft 
— By  Robert  H.  Moulton ;  Lorado  Taft’s 
“Spirit  of  the  Great  Lakes”  a  great  piece 
of  ideal  sculpture;  Bequest  of  the  late 
Benjamin  F.  Ferguson  for  the  civic  beau¬ 
tification  of  Chicago ;  Proposed  bridges 
and  groups  of  sculpture,  123. 

Child  Labor  or  Work  for  Children — By 
Arthur  D.  Dean :  How  the  average  home 
robs  its  children  of  opportunity  for  use¬ 
ful  labor ;  The  city  boy  not  having  a  fair 
chance  at  useful  labor ;  Educating  chil¬ 
dren  through  useful  labor,  515. 


Church,  The  Country — By  Frances  Bow¬ 
man  :  Benefits  of  the  Institutional 
Church;  Religious  Barriers  falling  off; 
Religious  toleration  growing,  21 1. 

Claudel,  Camille  and  Her  Sculpture :  Real¬ 
ism  and  Imagination  Combined  in  Her 
Contribution  to  French  Art:  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  work  and  her  spirit;  Her  im¬ 
agination  forceful  and  naive;  Some  of 
her  more  important  pieces  of  sculpture 
described  and  interpreted,  229. 

College  Education,  Without  a,  279. 

Cost  of  Living,  How  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  Proposes  to  Reduce  the:  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Frederick  H.  Allen  before  the 
American  Commission ;  Cooperative 
methods  discussed,  388. 

Craftsman  Farms :  Its  Development  and 
Future:  The  log  house,  cottages,  sunken 
garden,  vineyards,  orchards,  herds,  8. 

Craftsman  Movement,  The :  Its  Origin  and 
Growth — By  Gustav  Stickley :  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Craftsman  Movement  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  natural  logical  expression;  Its 
growth  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people ;  What  the 
Craftsman  Movement  stands  for,  17. 

Craftsman  Restaurant,  The — By  a  Visitor : 
Impressions  of  a  guest  at  the  Craftsman 
Restaurant,  362. 

Democracy  of  the  Carpenter,  The :  The 
Laborers  Need  of  an  “Industrial  Philos¬ 
ophy”— -By  Bouck  White:  A  man’s  phil¬ 
osophy  determines  everything  he  does ; 
Wrong  philosophy,  no  career;  The  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Jesus;  The  plea  for  a  cooper¬ 
atively  ordered  society,  3. 

Dooryard  Roses:  A  Poem — By  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  246. 

Fairs,  State :  Intelligent  Promoters  of  the 
Various  Interests  of  Rural  Women:  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  farmer’s  wife ;  The 
State  Fair  in  Minnesota,  86. 

Farm,  My  New  England,  and  Its  Yield — 
By  Alice  Spencer  Geddes,  340. 

Farms  for  the  City  Poor — By  Annet  Roy- 
aard :  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institute 
founded  by  General  van  den  Bosch ; 
What  was  done  for  the  free  farmer; 
The  plan  of  the  Institute,  169. 

Fire  on  the  Hearth,  The :  The  fire,  the 
gift  of  the  gods ;  Religious,  social  and 
political  customs  interwoven  with  the 
spirit  of  the  altar  and  hearth ;  How  the 
fireplace  came  to  be  used  for  cooking 
and  heating;  Fireplace  of  the  future,  223. 

Furnishing  the  Home :  The  Opportunity 
Afforded  in  the  new  Craftsman  Building, 
299- 

Furnishings  That  Make  the  Garden  an  Out- 
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door  Home,  Sturdy  and  charming :  Hick¬ 
ory  furniture  for  the  garden;  Terra-cotta 
fountains,  jars  and  flower  boxes,  606. 

Furniture,  Colonial,  What  Is? — By  James 
Thomson :  Colonial  furniture  illustrated 
and  described ;  Decadent  conditions  in 
furniture  building  in  early  part  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century ;  The  Empire  style  and  its 
modifications,  104. 

Furniture,  Willow,  Comfort  and  Pictur¬ 
esqueness  of :  Illustrated  by  some  New 
Craftsman  Models,  95. 

Garden  and  Porch  Decorations  of  Cement, 
with  Mosaic  Embellishment — By  Howard 
F.  Stratton :  How  color  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  introduced  in  garden  ornaments  of 
concrete,  394. 

Garden  Frames :  The  First  Aid  to  the 
Grower  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  610. 

Gardeners  of  New  England  Whose  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  Have  Won  Distinction, 
Little :  Gardening  by  school  children,  103. 

Gardening,  Civic,  Which  Develops  the  City 
People — By  Harlean  James :  The  Back¬ 
yard  and  Window-Box  contest  at  Balti¬ 
more;  Work  of  the  Woman’s  Civic 
League  and  the  Garden  Committee ; 
Clean  City  Clubs,  574. 

Gardens  Made  Fragrant  and  Colorful  with 
Flowering  Bulbs,  Early  Spring:  Well- 
Known  and  well  beloved  flowers  which 
welcome  in  the  Spring;  How  and  when 
to  plant  them,  522. 

Gardens  to  Live  in :  How  to  Plan  and  How 
to  Plant  Them :  The  garden  a  place  of 
occupation  and  quietude ;  Garden  Clubs ; 
Garden  planning,  556. 

Gentian,  The  Blue,  168. 

God  Hath  More  Beautiful  Verses :  A 
Poem — By  Margaret  Troili  Campbell,  16. 

Good  Gift,  The :  A  Poem — By  Margaret 
Widdemer,  130. 

Guarding  the  School-Children’s  Health : 
Report  of  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Physical  Training  in  New 
York  Schools ;  The  problems  of  school 
hygiene,  498. 

Happy  Valley,  Our— By  Jacob  A.  Riis :  Mr. 
Riis  tells  of  two  summers  on  an  old 
farm ;  Obstacles  which  were  overcome 
and  the  happiness  which  came  with  suc¬ 
cess,  143. 

Happy  Valley,  Our :  Number  Two — By 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  262. 

“Heartease” :  An  old  House  Rejuvenated — 
By  Katharine  Lord :  A  house  over  one 
hundred  years  old  only  forty  minutes 
from  New  York;  How  a  long  neglected 
farmhouse  has  been  made  comfortable 
and  beautiful,  79. 


Heavenly  Road,  The :  A  Poem — By  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilbur  Mason,  45. 

Helping  America  to  Keep  House — By  M. 
Irwin  MacDonald :  Cost  of  handling  food 
supplies  in  Manhattan ;  Markets  and 
marketing;  Work  of  the  Housewives 
League;  The  proposition  of  a  terminal 
market,  253. 

Herds  and  the  Man — By  Will  Levington 
Comfort :  How  one  man  learned  to  hear 
his  Real  Self,  585. 

His  Own  People:  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Work  of  Anders  Zorn :  Art  which  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  world  the  beauty  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  born  is  the  greatest ; 
Zorn  a  Swedish  peasant  by  birth;  His 
early  art  an  expression  of  his  simple 
life ;  His  later  work ;  Etchings,  247. 

Home  from  Craftsman  Inspiration,  A  Sea¬ 
shore:  Home  of  Air.  William  A.  Pothier 
of  Sea  Gate ;  The  house  described,  192. 

Home,  a  Hillside,  The  Evolution  of : 
Raymond  Riordon’s  Indiana  Bungalow : 
A  practical  example  of  beauty  and  util¬ 
ity;  A  bungalow  adapted  from  Crafts¬ 
man  plans  No.  93,  48. 

Homes  Built  along  Craftsman  Lines,  Two 
Substantial  Livable ;  Houses  built  by  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Meeker  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  George  Roberts  of  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
The  houses  described,  483. 

Homesick:  A  Poem — By  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  584. 

House  Adapted  from  a  Craftsman  Design, 
A  Hilltop — By  Laura  Rinkle  Johnson: 
Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Colvin  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  House  built  from  Crafts¬ 
man  plan  No.  88  published  in  April,  1910; 
The  house  and  garden  described,  84. 

House-Building  as  a  Woman’s  Work:  A 
Toronto  woman  who  was  her  own  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder;  A  house  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  features  and  quaint  contrivances, 
384- 

House  Inspired  by  Craftsman  Ideas,  A  Pic¬ 
turesque  Stone :  Stone  house  built  for 
Mr.  Lee  Alighell  at  Aurora,  Illinois ;  The 
house  described,  379. 

House  on  the  Hill,  A  Little,  Built  in 
Friendly  Intimacy  with  the  trees — By 
Clara  Grabau  Warns :  House  built  by 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Smith  at  Stirling,  N.  J., 
209. 

Houses,  Craftsman: 

Craftsman  Suburban  Houses  for  Fam¬ 
ilies  with  One  Maid:  House  No.  171  of 
concrete  construction  with  square  brick 
pillars ;  Simple  plan  and  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  No.  172 ;  Stone  foundation 
and  shingle  walls ;  Nine  rooms,  72. 
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Craftsman  Homes  Specially  Planned  for 
the  Comfort  of  Children  as  Well  as  Par¬ 
ents  :  Bungalow  No.  173  with  home-like 
living  room  and  convenient  bedrooms  for 
parents  and  young  children;  No.  174,  a 
two-story  house;  Simple  in  design  with 
service  and  dining  porches  and  sleeping 
balcony ;  The  houses  described,  186. 

Two  Craftsman  Stucco  Houses,  Planned 
for  Simple  but  Substantial  Home  Com¬ 
fort :  No.  175  planned  for  small  family 
and  maid;  No.  176,  Two  floors  and  good 
sized  attic,  274. 

Craftsman  Homes  Planned  for  Simple 
Suburban  Housekeeping:  No.  177  for 
small  family  with  one  maid ;  No.  178,  a 
gambrel  roofed,  wide  dormered  dwelling; 
Sun  parlor  a  special  feature,  373. 
Craftsman  Suburban  Homes  Planned  for 
Permanent  Comfort  and  Convenience : 
The  tendency  toward  owning  individual 
homes  increasing;  The  only  real  home 
will  stand  the  test  of  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy;  House  No.  179:  Stucco  on  metal 
lath;  Nine  rooms;  House  No.  180,  for 
narrow  lot ;  eight  rooms,  477. 

Two  Unique  Craftsman  Houses  Planned 
for  Seclusion  and  Close  Intimacy  with 
the  Garden:  House  No.  181  of  stucco  on 
metal  lath :  A  house  in  which  the  living 
rooms  face  the  garden;  No.  182  of  brick 
on  field  stone  foundation ;  The  houses 
described,  593. 

How  Good  Should  a  Home  Be?,  215. 

Importance  of  the  Lawn  to  House  and 
Garden :  Its  Development :  English  and 
American  lawns ;  Advice  to  the  lawn 
builder,  and  facts  about  lawn  culture, 
602. 

Inspiration  of  Youth,  The — By  William  L. 
Brunvate :  Boyhood  a  period  of  friendly 
contention ;  The  city  youngster  despoiled 
of  his  boyhood,  428. 

Lighting,  Right  for  Sculpture,  Architectur¬ 
al  Detail  and  Paintings,  The  Value  of : 
Extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  “Light  and 
Art”  by  Mr.  M.  Luckiesch,  494. 

Market  Place,  Return  of  the :  How  It 
Helps  the  Housewife  to  Buy  Direct  from 
the  Farmer — By  Muriel  MacDonald :  The 
market  places  of  history :  The  market 
place  vital  in  the  life  of  a  nation ;  How 
the  high  cost  of  living  may  in  part  be 
relieved ;  Movement  to  restore  the  old 
market  places ;  What  has  been  done  in 
New  York  City;  A  successful  public 
market  in  Orange,  N.  J. ;  The  new  Office 
of  Markets  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  131. 


Mary  Ellen’s  Thanksgiving :  A  Story — By 
Lucretia  D.  Clapp,  179. 

Meunier,  Constantin  :  The  Belgian  Sculptor 
Who  Has  Immortalized  Modern  Labor 
Conditions  in  His  Art ;  Meunier  a  demo¬ 
crat  among  sculptors ;  Significance  of 
this  sculpture  presented  by  the  critic 
Christian  Brinton ;  As  painter  Meunier’s 
work  reflects  leading  tendencies  of  his 
generation ;  His  early  life  and  education, 
3X5- 

Millinery  Serpent,  The — By  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson :  The  slaughter  of  our  birds ; 
Work  of  the  Audubon  Society;  The 
gradual  change  of  public  opinion  on  the 
use  of  feathers  in  the  millinery  trade  and 
efforts  to  pass  laws  of  prevention,  162. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Vitality  of  the — By  W. 
Carman  Roberts :  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
explained ;  A  cardinal  principle  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  ninety  years ;  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  31 1. 

Mushroom  Shelves — By  A.  S.  Atkinson, 
496. 

No  One  to  Care:  A  Story — By  Franziska 
Mann,  336. 

Nut  Trees  as  a  Source  of  Food  Supply 
and  Profitable  Financial  Investment :  Nut 
orchards  highly  profitable  in  Europe; 
Nuts  in  America  too  high  priced  for  the 
masses;  The  walnut  industry;  Nut 
Growers’  Association ;  The  Pecan,  64. 
Ostrich  as  a  Protector  of  Wild  Birds,  The 
— By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson :  How  the  wild 
animals  and  birds  renew  their  beauty 
each  year ;  The  ostrich  industry ;  How 
the  wearing  of  ostrich  plumes  may  save 
our  wild  birds,  470. 

Painter  of  Simple  People,  A  Great — By  M. 
F.  Roberts :  The  paintings  of  Lucien  Si¬ 
mon :  His  early  life  and  influences;  A 
painter  who  composes  with  method  and 
executes  with  enthusiasm ;  Happiness  an 
ingredient  of  his  life  as  shown  in  his 
work,  416. 

Panama  Canal.  Art  Plans  for  the,  503. 
Paul  Revere  Pottery,  The  Story  of,  205. 
Pergola,  The  Vine-Clad :  Its  Place  in  His¬ 
tory  and  the  Gardens  of  To-day:  Inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  of  the  pergola :  Its 
structure  and  decoration,  619. 

Plant  as  a  member  of  the  Family,  The — 
By  Alice  Lounsberry :  The  plant  world 
friendly  to  man ;  Influence  of  plants ;  The 
growing  of  house  plants  and  what  va¬ 
rieties  are  best  adapted  to  indoor  life.  355- 
Plants  for  the  Queen  Day  of  the  Year, 
Home  Grown :  Home  growing  of  bulbs 
for  Easter  bloom,  448. 
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Potato  Crop,  Improving  the,  378. 

Pottery  Five  Hundred  Years  Old,  A:  A 
doorway  in  Florence,  Italy,  ornamented 
with  heavy  majolica  plaques;  Giuseppe 
Cantagalli  eighty  years  ago  reestablished 
the  prestige  of  the  potter’s  art  in  Italy ; 
Interesting  work  of  the  Florentine  crafts¬ 
man,  93. 

Putting  the  Garden  to  Sleep — By  Alice 
Lounsberry :  Sleep  a  necessity  of  the 
plant  world ;  How  those  who  sow  and 
plant,  help  nature  to  go  to  sleep,  152. 

Restoring  Their  Play  Inheritance  to  Our 
City  Children — By  Joseph  Lee  :  A  play 
place  needed  for  children  which  shall  be 
safer  than  the  streets ;  Early  play¬ 
grounds  ;  American  games  for  children 
and  their  origin,  545. 

Roadside,  The  Care  of  the— By  Agnes 
Athol :  Suggestions  as  to  what  may  be 
done  by  individual  owners  to  Fetter  the 
roadside ;  A  word  as  to  fences,  trees  and 
lawns,  423. 

Rocks  Forming  Architectural  Backgrounds 
for  Pastureland  Gardens :  Where  rocks 
have  been  accepted  as  a  background  for 
flowers;  Grounds  surrounding  a  garden¬ 
er’s  cottage  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire ; 
The  choice  of  plants  for  rocky  pasture- 
land,  530. 

Rugs,  Oriental :  The  Romance  of  Their 
Making,  Their  History  and  Usefulness : 

The  true  Oriental  rug  made  as  a  gift  or 
for  personal  use ;  The  symbolism  of  rugs, 
616. 

Ruth,  the  Toiler :  A  Poem — By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  537. 

Salem :  Its  Houses,  Its  Streets  and  Its 
Gardens  Rich  with  the  Atmosphere  of 
Romance  and  Tradition:  Chestnut  street, 
Salem,  the  finest  example  architecturally 
of  early  American  conception ;  The 
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